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One Quarter of a Century 


FREDERIC ERNST, Associate 


S « 
High School Division ee 


In scanning the Table of Contents of any periodical, the reader 
rarely notes the designation of the particular issue he is reading. It 
is fitting, however, to point out that this issue of High Points (E No 
l of ‘Volume 25 and marks the beginning of its twenty-fifth year of 
publication. CTER 

High Points is among the oldest of American educational magazines 
published by and for a single school system, the public schools of 
New York City. Its editorial staff and its contributors are all of them 
members of this system. Though it is published under the auspices 
of the academic high school division, it is in no sense an official organ 
of the supervisors and administrators of these schools, nor is it used 
by them for official announcements or declarations of policy. It is 
published with the express purpose of giving the teachers and prin- 
cipals of our schools an opportunity to tell their colleagues what 


they are doing, to criticize present practices, and to make construc- 


tive suggestions for improvement. Its numerous book reviews are 
intended to acquaint the teachers with the best of current educational 
publications. - Because, during the last twenty-four years High Points 
has been issued in accordance with these policies and purposes, it has 
become a force for the development of a truly democratic spirit 
among our teachers and supervisors, and it will continue to exert 
this influence as it encourages the publication of criticisms of policies 
and practices whether official or individual. Ea 
The history of High Points shows a steady growth in siap 
It was first published twenty-five years ago under the cditorsmp o 
the then Director of Foreign Languages, Dr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, 
as a small magazine devoted primarily to the interests of the cape 
language teachers. From its very beginning and through a cal 
ceeding years, it has assisted a cause—the ar P uch 
American relationships—that only very recently has e scars 
Support in the secondary schools of the country. a at forein 
l ara ~ ara “en iad interests and 
angua a schoolman with ve 
high as AUR Prini very soon opened its pages aan bi 
Visors and teachers of all other fields in secondary ere ji eat 
as a monthly circulation in the New m A aii and has 
000. It reaches about 500 out-of-town paid s 5 
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made a useful place for itself in the libraries of schools of education 
the country over. Under its present intelligent and energetic man. ` 
agement, it will continue the fine traditions developed under Law- 
rence Wilkins. In the present crisis, High Points is indispensable 


because it gives our teachers the opportunity of contributing con- 


Se aeeneeeansiecieins: 
with verbalism, or with words and slogans that lack common mean- 
ing. We have failed, not utterly, to be sure, but to a dishearteningly 
appalling degree, to become cognizant of the total war that has been 
dropped on our doorsteps. No less than any of the spheres cited 


tinuously and systematically to the solution of their problems and 
to the development of a high school curriculum that is being adapted 
to the needs of our national defense program. 


Total War in the Schools 
MURRAY EISENSTADT, Midwood High School 


The victory drive of the United Nations against the forces of 
fascism has been gathering headway since Pearl Harbor. Not only 
is this true on the economic and military fronts, but on the psycho- 
logical as well. It has bécome apparent to those who have been 
following the war effort closely that the hitherto inchoate “sitzkrieg”, 

long since blossomed into “blitzkrieg”, now relies heavily on the 


“nervenkrieg” or war of nerves, in an attempt to achieve essential’ 


war goals. The full realization of this was made clear in the estab- 
lishment of the Office of Facts and Figures (later supplanted by 
the OWI), which was to function as a counter-irritant to the vitriol 
unloosed by Goebbels. The idea of matching a MacLeish or a Davis 
with Goebbels is in itself not important. What does matter is the 
effect that the establishment of a national information center will 
have on the elevation of national morale, already sorely beset by 
numerous initial reverses in the war with the Axis. 

In charging that Americans are “illiterate in psychological war- 
fare’, United States Commissioner of Education Studebaker was 
prodding a rather weak spot in the national armor. It seems rather 
incongruous for one not adept in the intricate phases of civilian 
warfare to carry on work in any of these phases. And yet, this is 
our plight at the moment. The numerous conflicts within the halls 
of Congress, the petty bickerings in the fields of labor, industry, 
housing, agriculture, the seeming inability of the WPB and the OPA 
to function as effectively as they might—all these are symptomatic 
of our failure to grasp the full import of the crisis that has broken 


over our heads. We have been occupied with a growing concern 
6 





, 


above must education assume its portion of the guilt for wasted op- 
portunities. Nor must it be equally hesitant in conceiving and exe- 
cuting plans at once for its share in the all-out war effort. 


THE STUDENT AND TOTAL WAR. It has been made pain- 
fully aware to many of us that our students, either because of un- 
skilled guidance or altogether complete neglect, have not yet been 
made to realize the sacrifices of total war. Recently, the writer con- 
ducted a survey among his students in European history. In response 
to the question, “What is total war”?, the following typical replies 
were received : 

“That it isn’t just playing around any more, but it has hap- 

pened.” 

“Total war means all the wars that were fought in the world.” 

“A whole war, a complete one in which the country is in.” 

“When the country and government is at war.” 

“It means war among the important nations of the world.” 

“It includes most of the world.” 

“The world engaged in battle, each nation fighting others.” 

“I mean that all the world is fighting with weapons.” 

There is sufficient evidence here to indicate that our students have 
not grasped the full import of total war, and that plans already in 
operation which are designed to clarify the meaning of “total war 
must be broadened and intensified to a far greater degree than hitherto. 

There have been evidences, since our entry into the war, of in- 
creasing manifestation of the realization of the acute plight with 
which we are confronted. This has become increasingly apparent on 
the educational “front”. Perhaps foremost among the summer meet- 
ings Of professional educators was the National Institute on Educa- 
tion and the War, held at Washington, D. C. It was clearly indi- 
cated here that a twofold task confronts us if we are to mobilize 
totally in the schools for the Victory effort: 

l. The organization of faculties and stud mit 
fense and in support of the nation’s war progta 
2. The laem of ways and means of utilizing most ef- 


fectively these volunteer services. 7 


ents for civilian de- 
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PHYSICAL DEFENSE. It is quite clear that our first duty as 
teachers is to protect our own student body, our faculty, and our 
physical plants. This must be done, however, in close cooperation 


with the local defense council and with integration into the organi- 


zational plan of the appropriate governmental unit, city, county, or 
state. The type of organization and the scope and range of the 
contributions to be made by volunteers enlisted in the schools will 
vary in kind, but mobilization must be total, efforts instant and un- 
tiring and every advantage taken of the opportunity presented for 
schools to prove their indispensability to their community. “It is 
swift suicide,” as James M. Landis, Director of the Office of Civilian 
Defense has asserted, “for ‘town and gown’ to be separated.” 

So all-encompassing has the concept of total war become that it 
has prompted a United States Senator to remark that, “if the war 
we are now fighting continues for another year, as it doubtless will, 
every American over the age of three, and on this side of senility, 
will be enrolled in some kind of school.”* Supplementing this state- 
ment, he added, “Teachers, more than any other members of our 
society, can help the citizens of tomorrow understand the basic facts 
of world unity. They must help our young people see that freedom 
cannot be safe for them until it is safe for all men everywhere.”** 

In New York City, The Association of First Assistants in the 
High Schools has become cognizant of the urgency of the problems 
of total war. The committee on practical democracy of the Asso- 
ciation, during the past summer, submitted a report which reached 
the conclusion that there must be realization by the entire school 
corps that changing world conditions demand corresponding changes 
in educational method. Among the principles which the committee 

feels should be observed are the willingness to sacrifice for the per- 
petuation of the democratic ideal, education based on moral princi- 
ples and personal integrity, and the assumption and sharing of re- 
sponsibilities. . 

Since our political and educational leaders are agreed in the belief 
that total war is upon us, what can we, as teachers, best do to meet 
this challenge? How may we best instill the concept of total war 
in the minds of our students? How may we best encourage them to 
assume their proper role in the implementation of the war effort. 





* New York Times—Aug. 31, 1942. 
** Ibid. 
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What type of activity ought we to stress at the moment: What ki 
of work, considered orthodox in the past, ought now to be =h $e 
sized? How may we best avail ourselves of the collective abilities 
of our students and community? If we refuse to answer these vital 
problems we shall surely be delaying our ultimate victory. 

There are undoubtedly certain features of the war with which the 
student must be acquainted immediately. Before discussing these 
we must note that students should not allow the war to take Mei 
attention from their schoolwork, There is danger in times like these 
that young people will be distracted and restless; that the future will 
seem uncertain to them, and that ordinary preparations for careers 
and life success may no longer seem worthwhile. This is a state of 
mind to be avoided. One is truly serving his country when he does 
his own job well; when he is efficient, dependable, skillful. The 
nation needs citizens of that kind. We must continually point out to 
our students that if each, in his own little sphere, takes care of his 
own obligations, and does capably the work for which he is respon- 
sible, the nation will be the stronger. They must be made aware 
that one serves his own interests as well as those of his country by 
being a competent workman. 


The Program 


With this background in mind, what principles may we enunciate 
to our students so that the concept of total war may not grow dim in 
their minds? Among those we would consider vitally important 
are; 

Political Education. There must be training in the civic and political 
fields as well as the military. Our students must be taught how to find 
facts, how to weigh evidence, how to judge opinions, how to form inde- 
pendent and enlightened judgments. If they do not do this, democracy 
and progress will be in extreme danger. The most vital problem facing 
Our students is to study problems of this age and to learn how to deal 
oo competently and fairly. 

calth, The high percentage of rejections i 
for physical elede ta sad iiair i on the health of the arie 

people. This is as necessary to the national welfare as it 1s a in y ‘a 

happiness, We cannot for a moment neglect the many difficult pro 


in . alth standards. 
Volved in the effort to rise to higher he lums or in rural slums. Those 


Housing, Man i live in city $ 

. y Americans live a 
who live in such squalid quarters are not likely to be diaa E een 
their environment does not make for high-mindedness. rand ay ae 
country safe and strong, we must tackle the housing probie 


dly housed when the 
fashion, We will be terribly crowded and very badly 9 


of young men by the draft 
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war is over, and the necessity for a far-reaching program will be impera- 
tive. Our students must be made aware of this. | 

Conservation. “Is the United States a permanent country?” asks the 

geographer, J. Russell Smith. And he answers: “If we continue to waste, 
burn, and throw away valuable things as we have for the past hundred 
years, the United States cannot be a permanent country. It is even now 
a shrinking country. Every year the United States has less good land 
than it had the year before. Every year the United States has less of use- 
_ful materials (i.e. minerals and lumber) than the year before.” Our tasks 
as teachers are quite clear with respect to this problem. e+ 

Unemployment. Here we must indicate that no nation is safe when a 
large proportion of its people is out of work. The way must therefore be 
found to guarantee employment to all. We should indicate that the war- 
time employment boom is only temporary, and that a more permanent solu- 
tion must be found when hostilities are over. 

Purchasing Power. It should be pointed out, in this respect, that we 
must find a solution to the problem of making full use of our resources 
in order that standards of living may be progressively raised. How can 
we produce as much as we need and buy as much as we produce? This 
is a long-range objective which stands as a challenge to us. 

Financtal Support of Our Government. It is essential that we dis- 
cover the most equitable form of taxation and that we adopt an. attitude 
toward taxation which will make it possible to pay as we go for essential 
governmental services. We must endeavor to break down the complexities 
of the financial problems facing our government so that our students may 
contribute to the solution of these problems. 

Eficient Government. We must indicate here that, however noble the 
purposes of a people, national failure and deterioration will come unless 
government is administered honestly and efficiently. There can be no 
sound and permanent progress unless our counties, cities, states, and our 
nation can do away with corruption in office, unless they can become free 
of selfish forces, unless they can put the work of government on a clean 
and sound basis. 

The Concept of Freedom. We cannot overemphasize the fact that we 
must maintain, in war or in peace, regardless of the stresses and strains 
of the national life, the spirit and practice of personal liberty. There 
must be freedom of speech and press. There must be no discrimination 
against race and class. Our children must be taught that we can have 
strong government without abuse of liberty—without resort to the tactics 
of fascism. 

Educational Opportunity. This is a cardinal principle that we must 
cherish highly. This means not only that all children shall have an oppor- 
tunity to go to school until they are mature, but that each one shall have 
a chance to pursue the studies which will serve him best. 

The above are basic Principles for all teachers, regardless of their 
special interests, to keep in mind in alluding to 


aa the concept of “total 
war”. There are, in addition, two further aspects of the problem 
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that may be considered to be of the utmost importance. These are 


the psychological and cultural aspects, which may be considered as 
“pattlefronts” in themselves. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL FRONT. On the “psychological front” 
our biggest task is to make our pupils and ourselves feel a personal 
stake in the war. We have, as yet, been not wholly successful in this. 
Why? Perhaps it is due to unwise censorship restrictions; perhaps 
it is due to a sugar-coated public-relations policy; perhaps to many 
incongruities and conflicts more or less inevitable in gearing a de- 
mocracy to war. How may we fully enlist the emotions of the pupils 
in this fight? Our job here, primarily, is to inculcate in our students 
an understanding of the issues involved. What are we fighting for? 
We must teach the war aims and the progress of the war. We must 
consider ourselves as individual propaganda agencies for the dissem- 
ination of democratic dogma. We must expose, to the full, the Hit- 
lerian technique in the war of nerves. We must expose his “strategy 
of terror” with what Archibald MacLeish has termed “the strategy 
of truth’. We must not feel that widespread ignorance and pathetic 
wishful thinking can be turned to understanding and determination 
by means of a few posters, flag salutes, and patriotic demonstrations. 
We must teach our pupils to analyze war dispatches thoroughly, 

whether their source be the press, radio, or the motion picture; 

whether the source is local, national, or foreign. Our work must be 

predicated on the assumption that the psychological front will condi- 

tion the battlefront, and that the price of psychological illiteracy 1s 

disaster. We must explain our stakes in democracy’s far-flung battle- 

front. We must seek to engender complete confidence in the war- 
time policies of our government. 


THE CULTURAL FRONT. Equally important among ofr Wan 
time educational priorities is the bolstering of our eal a 
e have reference here to the part that the curriculum iy ad ve 
our schools in cultivating the type of understanding to whic y ec 
referred above. Our basic task, of course, is to demonstrate ae 
“UPeriority of the democratic way of life over sie cherished 
arian government. We must teach students that raa inccraté 
Y the democratic countries must be maintained ; cor t vigilance 
Principles have been gained and retained only te 


. ndi that, even in a 
Sometimes by bloodshed. We must indicate 1 
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democracy, it sometimes becomes necessary for the government to 
exercise temporary restrictions on our liberties. With reference to 
the present conflict, we must teach the interdependence of the United 
States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, the Chinese Republic, the 
British Commonwealth, and the republics of the western hemisphere, 
We must instruct our students that the United States is now insep- 
arably bound up in world affairs and that we must never again resort 
to the palliative of isolation to cure our national ills. We should at- 
tempt to protect loyal Americans of Axis descent, and their children, 
against discrimination and maltreatment in the schools. We should 
not forbid the discussion of the war in the classroom, but it should 
not be allowed to run riot throughout the school day. Retaining a 
proper sense of historical perspective is of the utmost importance at 
this time if we are to engage in total war to the greatest degree of 
our abilities. We should cooperate with members of other depart- 
ments in our school in those instances where presentation of a lesson 
based on the war will be implemented by interdepartmental effort. 
Only by participating in activities of the above nature, shall we be 
protecting the worthy cultural and governmental attributes of our 
people. 

It has become commonplace to ask: “How long will the war last?” 
The answer to this depends on how hard we work and how soon we 
begin to work our hardest. If we utilize all our armaments on the 
aforementioned fronts, it will be a relatively short war. If however, 
we choose to “‘coast”, letting our efforts be guided by temporary con- 
veniences, we still may win. But “muddling through” will be an 
enervating, tortuous process. Let us realize that the kind of victory 
that is won is up to us. Let us not shrink from tackling the jobs 
that undoubtedly will require some blood and sweat and tears. Let 
us pitch into these jobs vigorously to preserve the educational founda- 
tions of our democracy. Let us remember that, whichever side loses 
poe in this war loses its objective in this war. We 

gamble with our children’s destiny—nor with ours: 





The Post War Forum at the 
Girls Commercial High School* 


DOROTHEA I. GREENE, 
JEANETTE S. TAYLOR, 
Girls Commercial High School 


Perhaps there is no group with greater potential powers than th 
teachers of America. Certainly there is no other group that should 
feel more keenly the responsibility of forming an intelligent public 
opinion. And those powers should be felt, those responsibilities 
should extend far beyond the classroom. It was with something of 
this in mind, coupled with the desire to contribute a worth-while 
project to the summer plans, that the Discussion Group in Girls Com- 
mercial suggested and shaped a Post War Forum. 

From the beginning, we had the approval of the High School Divi- 
sion and the whole-hearted support and stimulating enthusiasm of the 

principal. Acquiring sponsors was a simple matter. No one re- 
,fused ; everyone was encouraging. 

Our personal visits were richly rewarded. We met men and 
women sympathetic to our efforts, generous with their time, practical 
and direct in their proposals. It was a great day when we found 
ourselves in the Mayor’s office answering his quick, challenging ques- 
tions, and pinning him down to an acceptance. It was equal only to 
the moment’s thrill when a telegram announced that Mrs. Roosevelt 
could and would come. To this simple and wise lady we owe much. 
Her belief in the teachers as a potential force brought her to Girls 
Commercial ; her coming gave strength to us and a quickening of 


Outside interest in the Forum. For both we were and are tremend- 
ously grateful. 


THE TIME IS NOW. Invariably, these leaders who are blazing 
the trails for American thought today held the common belief, “Peace 
“oes not come like manna from Heaven. It must be cultivated with 
Infinite Patience and great human toil.” They were ready with the 
“eas. They were insistent that now was the time. Within two 
Weeks the following program was beginning to take shape. 
— 


* 
Held on July 9-10, 1942, 
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First Session 2:30 P.M. 


Second Session 8:15 P.M. 


Third Session 2:30 P.M, 
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PROGRAM 


INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSIUM 
DR. JOHN E. WADE, Chairman 
Superintendent of Schools, New York City - 
LYMAN BRYSON, Master of Ceremonies 


_ EXPERTS 
DR. EMILIO DE HOFMANSTHAL 
DR. CHIH MENG : 
DR. ANUP SINGH 
DR. BJARNE BRAATOY 
Chief of Public Relations Office of Norwegian Shipping 
and Trade Mission 
DR. JAN PAPANEK 
Chief, Czechoslovakian Information Service 
MME, ANDREE ROYON 
Geneva Child Study Commission 
J. M. ELIZALDI 
U. S. Resident Commissioner of Philippines 
VLADIMIR KAZAKEVICH 
American Council of Soviet Relations 
HENRY J. L. POLAK , 
English Trustee of World Foundation Organization Fund 


A NEW WORLD ORDER 
MISS EDNA FICKS, Chairman 
Principal of Girls Commercial High School 
MRS. REINOLD NOYES, Presiding 
WILLIAM AGAR | 
Vice-President of Freedom House 
DR. CLYDE EAGLETON 
Professor of International Law, iversi 
CLARENCE K. STREN) New York University 
Author of “Union Now” 


MRS. FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 


Friday, July 10 
A LASTING PEACE 
MISS JEANNETTE STUART TAYLOR. Chairman 

Chairman of the Forum ' | 
LYMAN BEECHER STOWE, Presiding 
THE HONORABLE bey noe 
DR. FREDERICK L. Ua a 
DR. GEORGE N. SHUSTER 


DR. OLIVER ST. JOHN GOGARTY 


Thursday, July g 


Thursday, July 9. 


ENDURING SECURITY 
FREDERIC ERNST, Chairman 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York City 
ERNEST MINOR PATTERSON, Ph.D., Presiding 
President, The American Academy of Political and Social Science 
GODFREY HAGGARD 
British Consul General, New York City 
FREDERICK L. MYERS 
Vice-President, National Maritime Union 
ROBERT LEE HUMBER 
Author of “World Federation” 
HENRY EPSTEIN 
Solicitor-General of the State of New York 


= WAYS AND MEANS. It is a bold adventure that includes a Fri- 


day night in July in its plan, and most of us had secret nightmares 


in which we visualized our vistors talking to an empty house. It 
- wasn’t from any such fears, though, that we eventually relinquished 
` our plan to charge a registration fee and opened the doors wide and 


free to our prospective audience. The committee decide to assume 


| the expenses themselves. Later we were glad to accept from the 
faculty and the principal a voluntary and generous contribution 


which aided us in covering printing bills and the travelling expenses 


| of our guests. No one asked for a fee. 


THE DEMAND FOR AN INTERNATIONAL UNION. Some 
of our speakers held fixed ideas on “The Future World Order.” 
Others, like Sir Godfrey Haggard, reflected that it would be rather 
fun to let themselves go on a subject about which after all nobody 
knows anything at all. But whatever the New World Order may 
eventually be, many agreed with him that it must lay down as Arti- 
cle I, and perhaps as its one and only article, that, if one country 1S 
Tera then all the rest must go to its assistance, OF this war will 
ave been fought in vain. l 
hether a agreed with them or not, the Forum convinced us 
that the plans of Mr. Clarence Streit for Federal Union; of Mr. 
Obert Lee Humber for World Federation, to be worked for — 
Pur state legislatures; of Dr. Clyde Eagleton for the la ee 
© talked about and thought about and even quarrelled about. And, 


said the amiable Sir Godfrey, “if the discussion leads to a few broken 


1S 
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heads, that may, perhaps, let in a little daylight and clear thinking,” 
Their plans presented basic similarities in a demand for an inter- 
national union. Dr. Frederick Schuman voiced the main thesis of 


se three: 
os is quite plainly a product of anarchy in the community of nations. 


Anarchy is quite simply the absence of government in the —— = = na- 
tions. So long as there is no higher law and a sogea authority t rough 
which peace can be enforced, so long must international policy remain a 
competition for power among the rival national sovereignties. From that 
competition for power flows the whole game of power politics with each 
nation a potential enemy of its neighbor, and with periodical outbreaks of 


armed violence.” 


CONTRARY-MINDED. A number of speakers, although not 
definitely disagreeing with the idea of international unity, felt that 
the time was not ripe for planning. It was Mrs. Roosevelt who said, 
“I hope you are not going to think about the actual pattern of a New 
World Order but of the way you are going to prepare yourselves 
and your country to meet whatever conditions you must meet in 
order to win the war and then win the peace. 

Dr. George Shuster, who also felt the uselessness of talking of a 
world state, stressed the need of union among social and spiritual 
agencies, predicting that the liberating forces of Democracy would 
rise from them if they are to rise at all. 

Frederick Myers was passionate in his demand for a second front. 
“Today,” he said, “we are losing the war. There is plenty of time when 
the American people are actually fighting a succeseful war against 
the Axis to start laying plans for a world order after the war.” 

It was the Honorable Henry Epstein who struck the practical and 
hopeful note. “Whether you like it or not, it is an indication of the 
proper advance of democratic government upon its last frontier to 
find a solution to serious economic and social problems in order that 
there may be created an opportunity for all to survive.” 


THE TEACHER'S POSITION. And so plan after plan unfolded 
and idea expanded. To borrow a quotation from Mr. Schuman w€ 
felt very much as a famous character out of fiction. 

“Now, now,” cried the Queen, “faster, faster!” And they went S0 
fast that they seemed to skim through the air. Suddenly they stopped. 


Alice looked around her in great surprise, “Why, I do believe 
we have been under this tree the whole time.” 
18 
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«Qf course,” said the queen. “What would you have it?” 

“Well, in our country, you generally get to somewhere else if you 
run very fast for a long time.” 

“A slow sort of country,” said the queen. “Now here it takes all 
the running you can do to stay in the same place. If you want to get 
to somewhere else, you must run at least twice as fast.” 

Only, unlike Alice, we were left with visions. We know that the 
speed has been set and that it is our job to keep the pace. We know 
that we face life-and-death decisions, that we have able and self- 
sacrificing leaders and only a little, a very little time. Can we as 
teachers remain aloof? Indeed, does anyone dare to turn away? The 
alternative is a grim one, Let us take council with these leaders now 
to reach at least certain clear-headed conclusions before our country 
sits at the peace table. For, in the words of Mayor La Guardia, 
“God help us if we have a Republican and a Democratic post war 
period plan. If the mistakes made at the conclusion of the last war 
are repeated it’s goodbye, world!” 


Films for War Curricula 
S. J. BERNHARD, Midwood High School 


The following list of films for war curricula answers an acutely 


= need at the present time. We can no longer afford to neglect 
these vital aids in our instructional program. They have always been 
valuable. Now they are, in some respects, almost indispensable. If 


wisely used, they vividly and uniquely assist the teacher in realizing 
sii contemporary objectives. The field is rich in live and pertinent 


materials. And you don’t have to be an “expert” or fan to run a 
film program. 


e regret that exigencies of space do not permit the publication 


“4 the list in its entirety, It will, therefore, appear in instalments 
Succeeding issues of High Points. 


Se he Directory of Distributors which appears at the end of this 


cle, will not be published with the other installments, [Ed.] 


Briti e day of the film has come at long last. The experiences of the 


int 


itg with films are probably partially responsible for the awesome 
est shown by our own government in producing and using great 
17 
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numbers of films. Education in the Arm 


visual education ; the entire production of all manufacturers of 16mm 
machines has been taken over to supply camps here and abroad. The 
government has taken to heart the advice of Confucius about the 
value of the picture as a teaching tool. With the dislocation in aca- 
demic curricula occasioned by the impact of the war, familiar mate- 
rials no longer prove adequate. Textbooks suddenly become dated; 
new areas spring up; extensions of the old are being made with diff- 
culty. To bridge this hiatus between need and execution come the 


films. And are we using them? Or do we still preface film program 


possibilities with the demand that they illustrate the textbook? Are 


we awakening to the fact that there are intangibles not found in the 
indices of our texts as well as new tangibles that the film can present? 
What is holding back film programs in our schools? 


1943) 
y and Navy has become 


The answer to these questions cannot be ascribed to unfamiliarity 


with the available materials, for one cannot read the newspapers 


without finding mention of some government film designed for 16mm ` 


projection. This ‘present film bibliography is designed to open the 
door to all the films about the war that can be used in some related 


way to the changed curricula. Perhaps this first step preparatory to- 


awakening interest in enrichin 


g instruction needs to be taken. After 
that, the road is clear, 


USE OF LIST. Some of the divisions in the list are necessarily 
more directly related to the present framework ; some films, too, are 
easily fitted into the pattern of instruction ; certainly there can be no 
serious objections to their use. It will be found, for example, that 
social studies, Spanish, and health education are the richest fields 
(reference to science films is not made for that area is familiar to 
science teachers) but that does not mean that other subject areas are 
not affected. It depends on whether the schools are changing their 
content alone, and leaving philosophy sacrosanct, For example one 
might well inquire into the uses of a sub-division, Understanding Our 
Allies At War to subjects other than social studies. Certainly an 
English department might consider its Province to the understanding 
of the people and the unifying bonds of the United Nations. Might 
not a Music department use a unit on the songs of the United Na- 
tions employing films to illustrate the nature and character of the 
land and people from which these songs have sprung? The group 
of films found under the title Civili 


ans Under the Blitz, might be . 
18 
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used as stimulus for the study of literature about heroes. It cannot 
be that the only use we can find for these films is a presentation in 
an assembly program, a kind of shuffling off of one’s duty to the war 
effort by modernizing the curriculum extension in such wise. Films 
about Civilian Defense need to be shown in Civics classes time and 
again, for what is more important in the picture of the developing 
good citizenship than an understanding and appreciation of the de- 
mands made by the war on all of us? It might be possible to go down 
the list and show how these films fit in, for it is not necessary to 
distort or extend; rather it is only necessary to broaden the concepts 
of curricula in terms of present realizations and needs. 

An effort was made in the compilation of the list to locate as film 
sources those distributors closest to New York so as to save on ex- 
pressage. Further, sources were tracked down so as to discover that 
renting agency that was most reasonable. Not all films related in 
some part to the war are herein listed, for some line had to be drawn. 
This list is as complete as possible, for it includes many films not 
found on lists issued by the journals in visual education. 


SERVICE FILMS. A further word need be said about the inclu- 
sion of Service films. With high school boys either rushing into the 
armed forces or being faced with the draft, it would seem that war 
guidance of a positive nature is advisable. In Midwood, we are 
using some of these films along with representatives of the various 


branches of the armed forces to answer questions as to instruct the 


boys as to the nature and demands of each separate branch and sub- 
divisions thereof 


in the services. We want the boys to make their 
Choice on facts, not fancy. The series has been prefaced by an ad- 
dress reminding students that the government wants them to stay in 
school until they have been graduated. This theme has been echoed 
y the representatives of the services as well. Positive education in 
this area, not for proper selection of pre-induction courses alone, 
but for the value mentioned above, seems to be the duty of the 
Schools, at more important guidance problems exists today? 
ARMED FORCES OF THE JU. S, 
Army on wh, meer, i 
eels 30min. sd. Free Army Service 
Opin, of the mechanized divisions of the Army and its training, 
tion of Ordnance Material 10min. sd. 50 YMCA 
Goma of workings of the Army’s big guns at Aberdeen Proving 
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Here Comes the Cavalry 
Training and activities of the cavalry division of Army, 

Iron Warriors 10min. sd. 200 Films 
The development and training of motorized combat units; illustrations of 
the types of warfare where these units are employed. 

*MacArthur, America’s First Soldier 10min. sd. 125 B&H 

1Smin. si. 1.00 

Review of MacArthur’s career up to the bombing of Manila. ~ 


‘ 


t*Parachute Jumpers 10min. sd. 2.00 Bailey 
Demonstration of mass jumping; professional parachutists. 
Ring of Steel 10min. sd. Free CDVO 


Spencer Tracy narrates through famous American battles how the mod- 
ern soldier carries out the tradition of our Army. 


The Tanks Are Coming 


story form. 
War Department Radio Network 22min. sd. 250 YMCA 
How radio and telegraphy have been organized to serve the Army for war. 


The Marines 
{Candidate's Class 10min. sd. Free Marines 
20 YMCA 
Training for reserve commissions in the Marine Corps. 
{Leathernecks On Parade 10min. col.sd. Free Marines 


Shows Marine Corps at work, on maneuvers, at sea, and on parade. 
tMarine Corps News Nos. 1 and 2 10min. ea.sd. Free Marines 
Newsreels of current activities of the Corps. 
{The Marines Have Landed 10 min. sd. Free Marines 
The making of a Marine from enlistment to paratrooper, and the gen- 
eral activities of the Marines. 


{Pass in Review 9 min. sd. Free Marines 
Current activities of the Corps. 
{Soldiers of the Sea 18min. sd. Free Marines 


Depiction of training of Marines: classroom, target practice, seamanship. 
Shots of Marine air corps. 


Merchant Marine 


Heroes of the Atlantic 19min. sd. 2.50 B&H 
Training of recruits for the work of the Merchant Marine; precautions 
for convoys. 

Men and Ships 20min. sd. 50 YMCA 


Training of officers and seamen for merchant marine. Special score bY 
N. Y. Philharmonic, 





* Indicates film is available in sound and silent. 
+ Indicates film is available in 16mm and 35mm. 


20 ue 


20min. sd.col. Free Army Service 4 


20min. sd.col. Free Army Service 
Technicolor short on the training and activities of tank divisions told in - 
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The Navy 

American Sea Power ll min sd. Free Navy 
Drills, anti-aircraft action, naval planes and guns in action, shipboard 
routine—reveille to taps. 

Battle Maneuvers 10min. sd. 20 YMCA 
Importance of training of naval personnel; practice battle maneuvers: 
first aid work. i 

Building Men for the U. S. Navy 10min. sd. 50 YMCA 
Training activities and regimen of Navy. 


eee 


Crossroads of the Pactfic 10min. sd. 20 YMCA 
Battle maneuvers and daily regimen of the Navy. 
Gateway to the Pactfic 10 min. sd. 50 YMCA 
Navy activities in the Panama Zone. 

Making Craftsmen 10 min. sd. 50 YMCA 
Navy’s training program for developing personnel in specialized trades. 

Men of the Fleet g 10min. sd. 2.00 Films 


The steps that a young enlistee to the Navy goes through during his train- 
ing period. 

Modern Man O’Warsmen 20 min. sft 
Training of recruits at Naval training station. 


Neptune’s Realm 10min. sd. 50 YMCA 
Life aboard ship. 


t*Our First Line of Defense 


Free Navy 


10min. sd. Free Navy 

B 15 min. si. 50 YMCA 

Training of men for the U. S. Navy; fleet maneuvers; battle practice; 
types of ships and functions. 

tRepair, Supply, and Relief 
Activities of the Base Force. 

Submarine Service 


22min. sd. Free Navy 


5 10 min. sd. 200 Bailey 
ife aboard submarine; torpedo practice; use of escape device; training 
personnel for submarine duty. 
tSubmarine at Sea 


ubmarine Operations at sea. 


a in Submarines 10min. sd. Free Navy 
raining personnel for submarine duty. 


The Coast Guard 


fliste l 10min. sd. Free CG , 
icare es the life and work of a Coast Guard Cadet attending the 
tThe C my at New London, and while on a training cruise. 

Cast Guard Academy 17 min. sd. Free CG 


22 min. sd.col. Free CG 
(16mm) 
tivities of student life in Academy. Drills, study periods, 
ps, living quarters, etc., are depicted. 


10min. sd. Free Navy 


tCadet Cruise 


Illustrates ac 
Machine sho 


m is available in sound and silent 
nd 7 silent, 
“Cates film is available in 16mm and 35mm. 
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Cruising With the Coast Guard 10 min. sd. 1.50 B&H 
Functions of the Coast Guard in peace and war. 

{Men of the Coast Guard 30min. sd. Free CG 
A general film depicting the more important activities of the Coast Guard 
with special emphasis on training. 

tOffshore Patrol 10min. sd. Free CG 


Work of Coast Guard men aboard sea-going cutters; actual patrol work 


in North Atlantic; life aboard ship on weather patrol station. 
Service Afloat 20min. sd. 2.50 B&H 


Inspiring portrayal of activities of the Coast Guard—rescue work, storm. 
patrols, etc. 


The Air Corps 


Air Army 10min. sd. Free Army Service 


General over-all picture of the Army Air Force. 
tEyes of the Navy 20 min. sd. Free Navy 


Naval air cadets in trainers, at target practice, carrier landings and take- 
offs, parachute jumping. 


tFrom Ships of the Air 8min. sd. Free Marines ~ 
Paratroops training for marines at Lakehurst, Rs 
Navy Wings of Gold 22min. sd. Free CDVO 
Flight training at Pensecola. 
Sky Defenders 40min. sd. 10.00 Brandon : 
Training of U. S. Army Air cadets; bombing formations; fighter planes. _ 
Soldiers of the Sky 10min. sd. 2.00 Films 
Training of paratroopers and necessary equipment. , 
Wings of the Army 45 min. sd. Free Army Service 


Historical development of airplane. 
Wings of Steel 


Various training aspects and dramatic maneuvers of the Army Air Corps. 


Wings of Defense 10min. sd. 2.00 Films 
The selection and basic training of Navy Air Corps. 
*Wings Over the Navy 10 min. sd. 2.00 Bailey 


min. sil. 1.50 BLS. 
Functions of our Navy ‘Air Corps; dive bombing practice; precision fly- 
ing; military formations, etc. 


Winning Your Wings 15min. sd.col. Free Army Service 


Recruiting film for the Army Air Corps with James Stewart that illus- 


trates the basis for selection and the training of different kinds of airmen. 
Obsolete is statement about salary of pilots, 


Aviation (Non-Technical) 


Air Communique 7min. sd. 1.00 B&H 
Shows how carefully figures of air losses and raids are computed by the 
British; Ministry of Information at Work. 


* Indicates film is available in sound and silent. 
t Indicates film is available in 16mm and 35mm, 
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Prophet Without Honor 
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ess 


An Airplane Trip 10min. sd. 1.50 Harvard 
Explanation of instruments and servicing operations of a plane. 
All God’s Children Need Wings Smin sd. 1.00 Gutlohn 

The story of the Air Cadet League of Canada. 


America Learns to Fly ` 11 min. sd. Free YMCA 


Development of commercial, private, and military aviation emphasizing 
the need for good health. 


- America’s New Nobility 5 min. sd. 100 YMCA 


Training of our air arm personnel and their importance in the world 
today. | 

The Autogiro 10 min. sd. 150 YMCA 
Explanation of the “consumer” plane of tomorrow, principles and func- 


tions. This plane is being thought of as important for reconnaissance 
and paratroop carriers. 


Bundles for Berlin 5min. sd. 100 YMCA 
The R.A.F, in action: 

Cannons on Wings 30min. sd.col. Free Bell 
Merits of the Aircobra in flight; methods of mass production. 

Fighter Pilot 10min. sd. 50 B.I.S. 
Work of pilot in air and on ground; R.A.F. combat scenes. 

First Line of Defense Smin. sd. 1.00 Gutlohn 


Air corps in action; civilian s 
against air attack. 


History of Aviation 30 min. sd. 450 YMCA 


honi picturization of aviation from Wright Bros. to the China 
ipper, 


How to Fly 
Non- 


potters; anti-aircraft; factory protection 


10 min. sd. 150 B&H 


n-technical essentials of airplane flying, illustrated by an instructor 
taking a novice into a plane. 


“teniification of Aircraft (1-258) 8 min. sd. Free GI 
m eneral characteristics and types of U. S. Military and enemy planes. 
eion of Aircraft (1-259) 15min. sd. Free GI 
; istinguishing features of U. S. Military planes. a 
“i the Blue . 11 min. sd. 50  B.I.S. 
O; raining of pilots, gunners, and observers for the R.A.F, 
tr Empire in the Air 5min. sd. 100 YMCA 
: n arans-oceanic services of commercial airlines which have made the 
ai er-ferry program possible. 
ma i Flight 10 min. sd. 1.50 YMCA 
s ot airplane’s controls; descriptions and animated diagrams of various 
Plane maneuvers, 


e story of B; ; i Smin, sd. i 100 YMCA 
RAF Aci of Billy Mitchell and his fight for the air force. 
ee Imin, sd 50 BIS, 
Use, ph Spots in the R.A.F.—types of bombers and fighters in current 
r Pios gf training, and combat shots. 
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R.A.F. Combat Shots 8min. sil. 50 BIS. 
Actual combat shots taken by cameras on fighter planes over the English 
Channel and enemy territory. 

Road to Victory 20min. sd. Free Australia , 
Fast moving summary of the war through Belgium, Dunkirk, London, 


Libya, Mediterranean .. . “the road may be long and hard, but it leads 
to victory.” 


Sky Riders. 10min. sd. 150 YMCA 
-= Development of aviation from the Wright Bros, forward. 

Theory of Flight 10min. sd. 150 B&H 
Application of physical laws to flight and control of plane. . 

Venture Adventure -10 min, sd. 20 BLS. 
Training for R.A.F. of British boys under the draft age. 

Wings of Youth 19 min. sd. Free College 
Training program of the Royal Canadian Air Force. 

Young America Flies 22 min. sd. Free AMNH 
Warner Bros. short on Stanford University civilian pilot training pro- 
gram. 

Youth Trains for Aviation 10 min. sd. 2.00 B&H 


How air-minded youth, through the building of model planes, are learning 
the fundamentals of flight. 

Understanding Democracy 
tAmerica—Yesterday, Today, and 


Tomorrow 10 min, sd. Free NAM 


Idealistic presentation of industrial development as eminating from free 
enterprise and American character. 
TAmerica Can Give It 50min. sd. Free GM 


The story of one boy, narrated by Walter Huston, illustrates what we are 
fighting for and working for. Quentin Reynolds describes what is hap- 


pening to children all over the world. Production front activities are 
shown. 


*tAmerica Marching On 10min. sd. Free NAM 


15min, sil. 
The pattern of American industry by cooperation of worker, management, 
and investors. 
American Way llmin. sd. 2.00 AFC 


Pictorial representation of the branches of our government and the rights 
of Americans under that system. 


America’s Call To Arms 10 min. sd. i 1.25 B&H 


Panoramic covering of battle maneuvers, coastal and Canal defenses, mos- . 


quito boats, mass mobilization. 
Declaration of Independence 20 min. sd.col. Free DVI 


Dramatic short of the struggle leading to the Declaration; one of a series 
of Warner Bros. special shorts. 


* Indicates film is available in sound and silent. 
ł Indicates film is available in 16mm and 35mm. 
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Everywhere In The World 16min. sd. 250 NYU 
Opens with Pres. Roosevelt's speech for the Four Freedoms 
the fight of the U. S. and the Dominions to bring them to fr 


Free Men Build a Nation 22min. sd. Free USCC 


Depicts the industrial gains of the U. S. during the last century and calls 
for continuance of the system of free enterprise. 


Give Me Liberty 20min. sd.col. 500 YMCA 
Another Warner Bros. short of the story behind Patrick Henry’s famous 
speech, i 

Housing In Our Time 20min. sd. 
Slum clearance and low rent housing program of the 
cation of democracy in positive action. 


Hub of the World 10min. sd. 200 Films 
Wartime Washington, its busy airports and railroad terminals, its crowded 
housing facilities, thousands of government war workers, 


Land of the Free 22min. sd. Free. Wilding 
Film runs to almost 40 minutes, but last section may be cut out. Depicts 


varied aspects of American life with particular attention to the freedoms 
of democracy. 


The Man Without a C ountry 20min. sd.col. 5.00 YMCA 
The classic story in a Warner Bros. technicolor version. 


March of Freedom 2l min. sd. 3.00 B&H 
Birth and growth of democratic institutions and practices in the U. S. 
Milestones of Democracy 10min. sd. 200 B&H 


Discussion by social studies Students of the Magna Charta. Declaration 
of Independence, and other milestones of democratic philosophy. 


The Monroe Doctrine 20min. sd.col. 5.00 YMCA 


Dramatic technicolor Warner Bros. short on the origin and development 
of the Doctrine. 


More Than Shelter 


sual review of slum elimination a 
Plifying the democratic process, 
Our Bill of Rights 
p resents the arguments for and a 
y the Founding Fathers, 
The titition 20min. sd. 3.50 Films 
of 3 dramatic events leading to the Convention. 
Pot ee W e Sin 8min sd. 125 B&H 
ee of patriotic music ending with the National Anthem. 
ie cory 20min. sd.col. 5.00 YMCA 
iE \color short of the career of Jackson from New Orleans on, 
r erfect Tribute 20 min. sd. 3.00 YMCA 
dite behind the Preparation of the Gettysburg Address. 
ia ae the People 16min. sd. JS BAS, 
eer ish film that seeks to prove the value of freedom of religion by 
‘ng the contributions of the three great religious sects. 


and portrays 
uition., 


\ 


Free USHA 
government as indi- 


30 min. sd. Free HA. 
nd the problem of the future as exem- 


20 min. sd. 3.50 Films 
gainst the first ten amendments as voiced 
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Scientists for Democracy ll min. sd. 150 B&H 
Einstein, Mann, Compton, and Urey declare that democracy alone can 
lead to peace and progress. 

Servant of the People 20min. sd. 3.00 YMCA 
The dramatic story leading to the making of the Constitution with a clear 
presentation of the difficulties and the compromises. : 

The Song of a Nation 20min. sd.col. 5.00 YMCA 
Warner Bros. short of the story behind the writing of the Star Spangled 
Banner. 


Song of Liberty 20min. sd.col. 5.00 YMCA 


The dramatic story of Haym Salomon and his services to the Revolution | 


told in‘a technicolor short with Claude Rains. 

Story of Our Flag 10min. sd. 150 B&H 
History and evolution of the flag; correct and incorrect methods of dis- 
playing the flag. 7 na 

This Amazing America 35min. sd.col. Free YMCA 
Technicolor travelogue of the U. S. with some incidental advertising of a 
bus line. 

This Is America 60min. sd. 2.00 B&H 


Overall view of our country during the last twenty years ... the comic 
and the grim. 


Washington In Wartime 10min. sd. 150 B&H 
Action record of the city .. . war leaders, meeting, war agencies, etc. 
We, The People 22min. sd. 4.00 B&H 


A social studies class discussed the origins of democratic government. 
Introduction to the study of the operation and structure of American 
government. 

Working Knowledge of the National 


Government _ 10 min. sd. 1.50 Films 


Analysis of our form of government explaining the separate functions of, 


each branch. 
World We Want To Live In 17 min. sd. Free NCCJ 


Spread of religious intolerance from abroad; plea by famous people for 
greater tolerance. 


Yankee Doodle Goes To Town ll min sd. Free AMNH 


Destroys concept of the chronic complainant that the U. S. is “going to 
the dogs.” 


DIRECTORY OF DISTRIBUTORS 
AFC American Film Center, 45 Rockefeller Plaza. 
AMNH Film Library, American Museum of Natural History, 
79th St. and Central Park West, New York. 


Army Service Recruiting Office, Grand Central Palace, New York. 

Australia Australia News & Information Bureau, 610 5th Ave., New 
York. 

Bailey Bailey Film Service, 1651 Cosmo St, Hollywood, Calif. 

Bell Bell Aircraft, Film Unit, Buffalo, New York. 

B&H Bell & Howell, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
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B.I.S. 


C.D.V.O. 
China Relief 
CG 


College 
Comm. 
Con. 
Del. 
DVI 
Films 
FSA 


Inst. of P, R, 


King Cole 
owal 


NAM 


Marines 


Merchant Marine 
Metcalf 


Met, 
MMA 


# 


Navy 
Nccy 


NTA 
NYA 


— OOO 

British Information Service, British Library of Informa- 
tion, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 

Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, New York. 

Better Vision Institute, Rockefeller Center, New York. 

Civilian Defense Volunteer Office, Local Borough Office. 

China Relief, 285 Madison Ave., New York. 

U. S. Coast Guard, 3rd Naval District, 411 Custom House, 
New York. pe 

College Film Center, 84 E. Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Commonwealth Pictures, 729 7th Ave., New York. 

Consolidated Aircraft, Lindbergh Field, San Diego, Calif. 

Delehanty Institute, 115 East 15th St., New York. 

Department of Visual Instruction, Board of Ed. 

Films Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York. 

Federal Security Agency, U. S. Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

Wm. J. Ganz Co., 19 E. 47th St., New York. 

General Electric, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York. 

Army Service Command, Governors Island, New York. 

General Motors, 1775 Broadway, New York. 

Walter O. Gutlohn, 25 W. 45th St., New York. 

U. S. Housing Authority, Washington, D. C. 

Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau St, New York. 

Harvard Film Service, Frisbie Place, Cambridge, Mass. 

Hoffberg Productions, 1600 Broadway, New York. 

Bertram Willoughby, 1600 Broadway, New York. 

Mr. Irving Robbins, Inst. of Public Relations, 401 Gray- 
bar Building, New York. 

King Cole Sound Service, 203 E. 26th St., New York. 

Leon J. Kowal, 10 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 

National Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th St., 
New York. 

Marine Corps Photographic Section, Marine Corps 
Schools, Quantico, Virginia, 

U. S. Maritime Comm., Washington, D. C. 

Col. Walter Metcalf, 2nd Civilian Defense Region, 111 
8th Ave., New York. 

Metropolitan Life Ins., 1 Madison Ave., New York. 

Film Library, Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd St., 
New York. 


Public Relations Dept., U. S. Navy, 90 Church St, New 
York. 


National Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 4th Ave, 
New York. 


National Tuberculosis Assn, Borough Office, 


National Youth Administration, 145 E. 52nd St, New 
York. l 
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NYU N. Y. U. Film Library, Washington Square, New York 

NYSDH Mr. Robert Crist, New York State Dept. of Health, Aj. 
bany, N. Y. 

Pictorial Pictorial Films, 1270 6th Avenue, New York. l 

Princeton Princeton Film Center, 410 Nassau Street, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 

Pyrene Pyrene Mfg. Co. Newark, New Jersey. 

Springfield Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 

U.S.C.C. U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

USDA U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Motion Pictures, Extension 
Service, Washington, D. C. 

USO United Service Organization, Empire State Bldg., New 
York. 

Wilding Wilding Pictures, 1345 Argyle St., Chicago, Ilt. 

Will. Willoughby Camera Stores, 110 W. 32nd St., New York. 

YMCA Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison Ave. 
New York. 


Some Observations on the 
Aviation Program 


HYMAN RUCHLIS, Lafayette High School 


In a very real sense, we teachers are the machine tools of educa- 
tion. We are the molders and the manufacturers of skills and habits 
and attitudes. And just as the necessities of survival have forced 
our industries to change their machines and convert to war produc- 
tion, so too must we convert to war production methods. And just 
as in industry this process has already led to remarkable changes in 
method that have improved the production process, so too will there 
be similar improvements in the tools of our trade. 

As a result of teaching several grades of aeronautics this term and 
during the summer, it has become apparent to me that we have at 
hand in the new courses that are being organized the possibility for 
improving our teaching immensely. For the first time we are pre 
sented with the real opportunity and the necessity of making the 
schools a part of life. Up to now we have striven to relate the school 
to life, but have rarely succeeded. 

Now for the first time pupil and teacher feel part of a vast social 
process that is urging them onward to active participation. Up t0 
now the goal pursued by us in actual practice has been the achieve’ 
28 
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ment of mastery of certain subject fields: and within each subject, 
the mastery of specific units of subject matter, We hopecéof course 
that some day, some time, our pupils would have use for the knowl- 
edge and skills they received, and we also hoped that there would be 


some carryover into real life situations. We struggled to make our 
teaching real by all sorts of indirect devices, 





PUPIL INTEREST IN AERONAUTICS. Instead of a curiosity 
or interest in the subject, the pupils in aeronautics (grades 2 and 3) 
came with an intense desire to learn. Many of them had voluntarily 
given up six weeks of summer vacation to study aviation. I, too, 
entered with an entirely different approach. I had to master the sub- 
ject myself, and break new ground in a new environment. I felt 
myself closer to the pupils and their problems than ever before. At 
the same time, my goals had changed. I wanted each pupil to master 
his subject as thoroughly as possible, not so much for his own sake, 
or for certain fixed teaching standards, but for the survival of our 
country. Consequently, standards were much higher. The problem 
of slackers was at a minimum. The constant driving force imposed 
by the teacher on the class was replaced by the far more effective 
drive of a much bigger goal. Even those who took the course with- 
out this goal in mind caught this spirit. 
_ I happened to overhear the conversation of several pupils which 
illustrates this point. One pupil was explaining to another that he 
took the course as an afterthought. He just needed an extra subject 
a fill in which would not require much work. And to his surprise : 
Now I spend more time on this subject than any other and I like it 
tter.” He then went on to clinch the point: “I guess that’s because 
we re studying real things.” 
‘il T day brings out new confirmation of this attitude. The pu- 
ndet j more questions, They are really concerned if they do not 
i and a Particular point. Some of them are very persistent in 
' questioning until the point is cleared. 
th Or the first time they really understand why many things which 
°y have Studied are of import to them. Instead of plaintive 
portance to p 


ieai 
qQuestior “Why do we study algebra?” the complaint is more 


ofte E Such as 
% Why didn’t I study it more?” 


D 4h 
Ti; CIENCIES REALIZED. Typical of this attitude is the 
ation that their arithmetic is poor, In a number of instances 
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when complex arithmetical calculations involving multiplication ang — 


division of many decimals were necessary, 1 was asked to go slowly 
and show them how to do it. The demand often arises, “Give yg 


another problem.” At least half of the boys have equipped them. _ 


selves with sliderules without any suggestion from me. All I had 


to do was to use mine a few times in class to do some calculations, - 


The advantages of its use were obvious and the will to do the best 


job possible did the rest. In fact, the demand for lessons in the use | 


of the slide rule became so great that I had to take two lessons out to 
teach it to them. 


SPECIAL WORK. There is no difficulty in getting special work 
done. Many fine reports on various phases of aviation have already 
been presented. One boy made a fairly complete study of the various 
types of military planes. Another covered private planes. Many of 
the topics ordinarily presented by the teacher can be assigned as re- 
ports to the boys; and they go at it with a will. There are many 


reports possible. History of flight, types of airplane structures, types Ei 
of materials, how to operate the controls, gliding flight, climbing 


flight, turning the airplane, special manoeuvers, CAA rules and regu- 
lations, airplane accidents, new developments, are some of the topics 
already reported on. To facilitate the making of these reports I 


gathered together a personal library of publications, largely Army 


manuals and CAA handbooks. These, together with important ref- 
erence books in the library, were set aside at a special aviation desk 
in the library for use in making reports. A number of the boys have 
ordered copies of some of the manuals for themselves. 

Close coordination with the shop class is not only possible but an 
absolute necessity. The apparatus for demonstration must be con- 
structed from scratch and the ideal method is to have the boys study- 
ing aviation do the job. So far they have constructed a wing tunnel 
which measures lift and drag, a series of models to show drag on 
different shapes, models of trusses and fuselage structure, and ap- 
paratus to show Bernouilli’s theorem. Some twenty boys in Aviation 
3 have been programmed for a special aviation shop which makes ít 
possible for them to make model planes and apparatus. Among the 
projects under way are models of Wing sections, models of the con 
trols, models of engines, and cardboard models to show various aero 
dynamical principles. 


A large number of projects are available 
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draw. Many graphs, charts and drawings are needed for classroom 
yse. Several of the boys are busy at work duplicating these from 
textbooks or from original data. Most of the bo 
careful notebooks, including pictures and articles 
azines, original graphs which they have made and which they use in 
class. Several boys have been appointed to keep an accurate note- 
book of all the work in class to be used next term to help improve 
the course. 

Showcase exhibitions of models, bulletin boards and scrapbooks 
provide additional room for project work. In fact, there is a place 
for everyone in the class who wants to do something. So far most 


of the boys have availed themselves of the opportunity to participate 
in one or more activity. 


ys are keeping very 
from aviation mag- 


USEFUL DEVICE. One of the devices which I find very useful 
is the study of the performance characteristics of a particular plane. 
Before we began the study of aerodynamics, I had listed on the 
board the various performance characteristics that would be im- 
portant to calculate in advance, such as landing speed, maximum 
speed, best gliding speed, horsepower required to fly, maximum rate 
of climb, performance under additional weight, performance at high 
altitude, ceiling, etc. We then Proceeded to calculate these character- 
istics for a particular airplane. When we had finished, the pupils 
had a glimpse of the importance of scientific theory through direct 
pplication, They also gained an appreciation of their own inade- 
ees in scientific knowledge and mathematical ability. At the 
Co eon they learned a great deal about the actual flying of a plane. 
=, €d to the outcomes of this study, the piecemeal topical ap- 
that we find in the sciences and mathematics is far inferior, 

nent go EQUIPMEN a l One of the most useful pieces of equip- 
which coy ave seen in Aviation is the set of Jam Handy'film strips 
oughly, Th Some of the important phases of aviation rather thor- 
opaque fas film Strips may be supplemented with the use of the 
rom the Jector, Pictures and charts may thus be shown directly 
Ori age. However, it would be more convenient to 


have gf; J ginal p 
Planes, ete) oS of many of these pictures (for identification of air- 


PRES 
SING NEEDS. One of the important things that stands opt 
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terials. We have the shops, we have the darkrooms, we have the 


ability and the resources. It seems to me that the teachers of avia- a 
tion must get together, plan demonstrations, materials and slides, and = 
then go out and manufacture the equipment for the use of the 


schools. The only materials required are wood, paper and the tools 


that exist in the shops. The pupils are our manpower and they are | 


willing. If our schools can turn out model planes for the Army, 
they can certainly turn out necessary equipment for the aviation and 
other pre-induction courses. The job is too big for any one person, 
and it is only through a cooperative large scale effort that we can 
really hope to accomplish the job that we must do. , 
Hyman RucHLIS Lafayette High School 


science and Industrial Ar 
in Wartime* : 


On June 23, 1942, Dr. Maurice U. Ames called a meeting of 


Junior and Senior High School Science teachers. At this time he 
announced the formation of a committee to coordinate the work of 


Science and Industrial Arts teachers. This committee consisted of 
four members representing science and five representing the indus- 


trial arts shops of the Junior High Schools. These five shop teach- - 


ers were invited to serve on this committee by Mr. Jesse G. Fox, 
supervisor of Industrial Arts in the Junior High Schools, and co- 
sponsor with Dr. Ames of this committee., i 
In the course of discussions at the preliminary meetings of this 
committee, the impact of the war and the urgent need for integrating 
and coordinating science and shop curricula came to the fore. The 
committee was asked to prepare drawings and working guides from 


which the Industrial Arts department could construct apparatus for 
the science teachers during the school year. | 


CONSIDERATIONS DETERMINING PROCEDURE. Itis now 


* Report of Summer 1942 Workshop Commi 
Snow, Secretary, R. S. Hellman, B. Taplitz 
G. Wroldsen, H. Steinroder, C. P. A. Pate 
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sharply after one term of teaching aviation is the need for centralized. ; | 
manufacture of apparatus, charts, slides, film strips and other mate. _ 


SCIENCE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN WARTIME 


an accepted educational tenet that the Junior High School education 
constitutes a period of exploration. It represents that time in the 
pupil's school life when a primary orientation becomes necessary. To 
this end, the pupil is “exposed” to an array of subjects. 
certain difficulties in the Junior High School organizatio 
yet, not permitted that dovetailing and congruence of subject areas 
which would most truly mirror life, While, no doubt, this short- 
coming in Junior High School organization gradually would have 
been eliminated, the fact that our country is at war led the committee 
to feel that immediate attack on an area of this problem was indi- 
cated. The fact that the war effort would benefit from such merging 
of subject areas offered a compelling reason for the attack. 
Let us examine the existing situation as it applies to the Junior 

High School Industrial Arts shops and the Science department. One 
finds certain projects being made in these shops. In the course of 
their construction, the basic skills of the respective trades are taught. 
Some of the motivating values of these projects from the student’s 
point of view are: 

1, Satisfaction of certain instinctive aesthetic values 

2. Pride in the conquest of technical difficulties 

3. Pride in possession of the completed object 


4. Satisfaction in its use value, 


For the instructor, these projects constitute problems in the teaching 
and development o 


Sah f new skills in the craft to which the shop is re- 
ated. 





However, 
n have, as 
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EMS. When considered in the light of the 
this situation crystalized into certain problems. 
a more direct value for a nation at war be sub- 
quate motivation values be discovered to replace 
? How could we allow for the fact that no one 
r a given student will become a member of the 
defense worker? Will he enter this or that par- 
ialized phase of industry? Is it enough that the 
ertain definite sequence of operations? Might it 
ble to weld to this set of skills a comprehension of 
entific theories involved in the operation? In this 
ing a ea to what trade the student ultimately gravitates, hav- 
Quick) e skills and an understanding of their theory, he can more 

y and efficiently be absorbed in the industry, These and other 
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problems affecting a war-centered industrial arts sequence were dis- 
cussed, 


ROLE OF SCIENCE CLASSROOM. Consideration of the pos- 


sible values in teaching the theoretical aspect of some of the shop: 
routines naturally brought the committee to the problem of the role 


of the science classroom in making more effective a war-centered 
school curriculum. The committee then considered the problems of 
the science teacher in terms of the war effort and the emergence of 
aviation as a dominant factor in the prosecution of the war. As 
stated before, the Junior High School is conceived and organized on 
the sound pedagogical principle that some time in the student’s school 
career be set aside for the purpose of orienting him with respect to 
his hoped-for work in later life. Since our civilization is founded 
on and dependent on the advances of science, it was essential that 
the Junior High School student have adequate science experiences, 
Science implies not only a manner of thinking, but also a way of 
doing. As presently constituted, the Junior High School organiza- 
tion includes very little direct student participation in science experi- 
ences. A substitution is given through the use of the home project 
and teacher demonstration. The student does not personally manipu- 
late, does not handle; he is at best an interested spectator. Student 
laboratory work, if it does not involve safety, administrative, and 


monetary difficulties, is of untold value in makin 
ences real. 


g science experi- 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS. The Industrial Arts shops are equipped 
and organized for the purpose of havin 


g students gain personal 
manipulative experiences. 


The war effort shows the need for new 
war centered projects to replace the traditional ones. The substitu- 
tion of projects directly related to the war effort 
time. Let these new projects function as the 
experience. The science teacher will use this stu 
apparatus and the student’s manual ex 
theory centered lessons. 


is necessary at this 
student’s laboratory 
dent-built and owned 


For example, we have listed below and 
partially developed a set of such Projects to be substituted for the 
ash tray, penny bank or lantern of the metal shop; for the tie-rack, 
ink stand or Spanish galleon of the wood shop.* 





* The list of completed projects and the 


accompanying blue prints are now 
being duplicated. | » 
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SCIENCE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN WARTIME 





It is only necessary to make certain that the opportunity to teach 
the shop skills involved is not lost when substituting the new projects. 
By taking advantage of the actual kinship between the Industrial 


Arts and Science departments, it is possible to make the work of 
both more fruitful, more vivid. 


PROJECTS. In order to translate this idea into a plan of action, 
the committee decided to prepare sets of specific: instructions for 
acceptable projects, each set of instructions to be accompanied by a 
detailed blueprint. The projects were to be selected on the basis 
of a set of criteria agreed upon after committee discussion. A long 
list of project titles suggested by the committee members was tabu- 
lated. Each of these projects was discussed in turn by the committee 
as a whole, in the light of the criteria adopted. A part of the original 
total list was finally selected. Working sketches were then made for 
the accepted projects and job sheets or other suitable textual material 
written for each drawing. It should be remembered in this connec- 
tion that the original, tentative list and the finally adopted list were 
agreed upon in the light of the amount of time available (two weeks) 

and in no sense is to be understood as final or complete. 


CRITERIA. The criteria for 
Projects were formulated on 
background of the committ 
High School general science 
science, Junior High Scho 
trade drawing teachers. 


judging the suitability of suggested 
‘the basis of the varied knowledge and 
ee members. They represented Junior 
and biology, Senior High School general 
ol wood, sheet metal, electric shop and 
The standards for judging the suggested 
Projects as finally selected are as follows: 

- The new project must be related to the war effort. 

- It must not involve any increase in shop hazards. 

“s must not involve excessive administrative difficulty. 


t must not involve the use of unusual types or excessive amounts of 
materials, nor those limited by priorities. | 
It must fall within the scope of the technical abilities of the Junior 
High School student, 


must use basic ski 
t 


PENS 


cn 


lls involved in the subject it supplants, 

must be an embodiment or application of some scientific theory, 

t must be suitable for use in the science classroom as the labora- 
tory background for certain lessons. 

It must have motivation values both for the shop and science teachers. 


It must have student interest comparable to the project which it 
Supplants, 


OND 


S © 
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Originally the committee drew up a list of about one hun act A 


projects related to the war effort. Forty-eight were finally selected 2 
as definitely satisfying the standards enumerated above. Of these 


forty-eight, thirty-three working guides were completed, and twent 
one sketches and blueprints made. 


student participation. 


Why We Eliminated Uniform 
Examinations at the 
Forest Hills High School* 


In the December 1942 issue of High Points, Dr. Samuel D. Mos- 
kowitz reports on the Examination Practices in our High Schools. — 


His questions, both stated and implied, bear significantly on present 
practices of evaluation. 


The Editor of High Points has asked the Faculty of the Forest 


Hills High School to express the reasons for its decision to discon- 
tinue the uniform midterm examination. The most significant rea- 
sons and purposes basic to our action are accordingly set forth here. 


CONSIDERATIONS. We considered the problem from the view- 
points of the teacher, the pupil, the administration, the supervisor 
and the parent. The faculty recognized the fact that, given proper 
aims and objectives, adequate facilities, techniques, and course con- 
tent to implement these objectives—then, evaluation should deter- 
mine what meaningful experiences has become part of the pupil, 
what desirable changes had been produced in the pupil. 

It is understood that to date there have been no valid investigations 
of the uniform midterm examination procedure and that most, if not 
all, predilections were due to recognition of the “soundness” of pro- 


* For the School: Helen W. Gribben, Paul Brandwein, Morris Hertzig, Maf- 


garet A. Nolan, Chairman. For the Committee: Paul Brandwein. 
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These projects may be divided into three groups: projects to be | 
constructed by all students, projects intended for ‘construction by 3 d ! 
students especially gifted or interested, and finally, projects needed | 
by the science teacher in a war-centered syllabus, the last to be made 
by the shop and science teachers in cooperation, utilizing maximum 


ELIMINATION OF UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS 





cedures adopted. Thus, after some deliberation, we came to recog- 
nize several factors which determined our course of action. 

. We realized that the experienced teacher who interprets content 
and technique in terms of the problems presented by the individual 
pupils is constantly testing her teaching by the recitations of the 
various members of the class. We were aware of the fact that all 
teachers used different examination procedures often enough to allow 
them to gauge the extent of pupil mastery of the subject matter. We 
thought that the time spent in preparing, administering, proctoring 
and correcting the examination could be more profitably spent in 
planning a more valid, reliable and a more valuable testing program 
which conceivably might differ for different classes. It seemed clear 
to us that at the middle of the term the teacher had already obtained 
sufficient information about each student, and that the uniform ex- 
amination could contribute little more at that time—always excepting, 
perhaps, additional information on the cramming ability of a given 
student. We found, too, that teachers considered the interruption of 
the routine and the rest gained thereby illusory in its benefits. In 
general, they agreed that more could be gained by permitting them 
to examine their pupils at the point where testing fitted the needs of 
each class, whether that time came at the end of a unit, at the end 
of a lesson, or a some other period, psychological in nature. Further, 


we wondered whether the uniform examination served to encourage 


certain teachers to continue teaching mainly in terms of the facts 
outlined in the cours 


iir e of study. We hoped that’a relaxation of the 
1 


ai, orm examination procedures would stimulate the teaching of 
itudes, would increase the opportunities for departure from hum- 
Tum method. 


ATE SUPERVISOR'S VIEWPOINT. From the viewpoint of 
i j Menesia we agreed that a check-up of the course of study and 
S 


ai m onl value in the life of the pupil could be made just 
in its Ctively or more so through a testing program more flexible 
Flees ck but no less insistent on standards to be attained. We 
Ptrpoec whether the uniform examination procedures served the 
A of individual instruction which supervision should make 
gram & We thought that a more logically planned testing pro- 
Project a for instance, fostering a greater emphasis on unit and 


na Activities would offer better opportunities for measuring 
Sress and achievement. 
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Much has been made of the uniform testing procedure as a too} 
of supervision. Actually, we were hard put to it to clarify its con- 
tributions to a chairman’s knowledge and evaluation of the work of 
the teachers in his department. As much, if not more, could be 
gained from the simple procedure of examining the testing devices 
of each teacher, and taking necessary measures where such were 
indicated. This is accomplished by asking teachers to file copies of 
their examinations in the departmental office; superior examination 
procedures are passed on to all concerned. 


THE ADMINISTRATOR’S VIEWPOINT. From the point of 
view of the administration, we weighted the time, energy, and 
amount of work necessary to the preparation of the examination 


against value received. Uniform examination procedures were found | 


wanting not only from the point of view of the economy of testing 
materials, but the same objectives could be better realized by a more 
positive teaching use of the 3, 4, 5 days usually spent administering 
the examination, not to count the time given over to preparation of 


the schedules and adjustment of minor irritations. Again, we were — 


faced with the fact that if 3-5 days were given to the midterms, and 
5 days to the Regents examination, a sizeable block of time was 
taken out of a term already curtailed by different exigencies. 


VALUES TO THE PUPIL. We wondered how valuable the uni- 
form examination was to the pupil? We could not clearly bring 
forth any demonstrable educational advantage of uniform examina- 
tions over a continued testing program planned throughout the term. 
Rather, it seemed to us that the examination had relatively little 
value as an instrument of remedial instruction. On the other hand, 
the uniform examination procedure, italicized by the amount of time 
given it, might serve to foster the importance the pupil attaches to 
the mark. More significant, perhaps, than this, we felt that the ex- 


amination tended to influence children to think unduly of education `- 


in terms of subject matter only—of facts to be “crammed” and gen- 
erally to be forgotten when the examination is over. We know noW 
that when the announcement was made that uniform examination 
procedures at the midterm were to be abolished, most of our pupils 
recognized that their grades now would be based on periods of sus- 
tained work and on attitudes rather than on one or two spasms of 


educational ardor. We wondered whether the psychological benefits 
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(if any) imposed by the stress, emotional and cerebral, under which 
such examinations are given, were not obtainable through reasonably 
spaced 45 minute examinations leading up to the Regents. 


THE PARENT. We hoped, too, through the abolishment of the 
uniform midterm, that the parent would realize that the continuous 
nature of education justified constant testing, teaching, re-testing and 
re-teaching, that he would not look at achievement ratings in terms 
of the grade obtained on one examination. A recognition that sus- 
tained work is necessary might cause the parent to consider the need 
for the proper study habits and conditions necessary for continued 
school success. / 

This much is definite, our Regents results have not suffered; in- 
deed an average percentage increase of 2% has been obtained for 
the past semester. Whether this is due to the abolishment of the 
uniform midterm is not at all clear; several factors may be adduced. 

What exactly do uniform examinations procedures tell us when 
they are applied to teachers with non-uniform capacities, non-uni- 
form training, non-uniform personalities, who in turn, apply them 
to pupils with the non-uniform parents? Is it not best to leave the 
examination of the results of teaching to the teacher who is directly 
concerned with it, in perhaps 5 different ways, 5 periods a day? 
Perhaps in this way the uniform standard imposed on the teachers 
kee not be a uniform examination but the higher uniform standard 
a ar + pupil to the utmost of his capacity ; this means, 
N a y but unequivocally, the imposition of different stand- 

goals of achievement for each pupil. 


/ 


Radio and Recording in the 
Teaching of English and Speech 


ROBERT ATKIN, EDWARD STASHEFF, 
JOSEPH SEXTON, Christopher Columbus High School 
FOREWORD, 
oard Would see 
. Peech teacher, 
In motivating th 
ne of the b 


At first glance, the mike, loud speaker, and control 
m to be the rightfully exclusive possession of the 
We regard them, however, as powerful instruments 
e study of literature and creative writing, 

etter student broadcasts from Station WNYC, pre- 
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pared by our Radio Workshop Group under the direction of Mr, 
Francis Seldon, was an end product'of the study of the short story. 
Pupils read and analyzed A Cask of Amantillado, wrote a script, 
studied sound effects, organized a cast, and rehearsed for the broad- 
cast. With P. A. System in our own school, supplemented by cer- 
tain apparatus described farther on in this article, similar projects 


have been conducted in conjunction with the study of The Qdylls 


of the Kings, A Tale of Two Cities, and other classics. Pupils have 
become interested in the writing of original plays for the mike, 
a new art as Carl Van Doren states in his preface to Thirteen b 
Corwin. ae 
Pupils have become interested, as well, in having their programs 


recorded. These recordings will be used for some time to come as 


models for pupils who will join the extra-curricular groups or be 
registered in the courses of study presented in our English and 
Speech classes. Recordings, of course, are made on small discs for 
pupils in Speech clinic classes, But we are here concerned primarily 
with the use of the apparatus in average and superior English and 
Speech classes and with certain other uses which are not black-on- 
white in our syllabi. | 


The mike is used as the primary means of motivating the study of - 


English and History in two integrated courses. In one of these 
courses, taught jointly by Mr. Oscar Dombrow, Chairman of our 
History Department and Mr. Edward Stasheff, Coordinator of our. 


radio and recording activities, the following recordings have been 


made: Letter from Spain; Swaraj-Struggle in India; Youth under 
Hitler; The Road to Failure, a Study of the Versailles Treaty. And 
So Sherman Knew; Sacrifice in Buck County; The Mystery of 
Benedict Arnold ; Jefferson Misses Dinner are end products of studies 
conducted in the English-European course conducted by Mrs. Sylvia 
Harris and Mr. Joseph Paul. 

I might mention here that the mike and the recording are coming 
to be regarded as vital factors in the integration of English and other 
subjects. Only the other day, I happened to step into the radio 
room when a pupil was having an excellent script recorded on the 
topic, Spanish Culture. The record will be broadcast to Spanish 
classes. Incidentally, he held his manuscript in one hand and man“ 
aged to step-up and fade-out of the sound effects record with the 
other. 


The point I wish to stress is that whatever may be said, and much 
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may, for the value of the pupil’s experience through the type of 
reading, writing, and speaking which pupils are asked to do in their 
English and Speech classes, I have felt for some time that too little 
attention has been given to the end product. 

We have tolerated half-hearted reading, mediocre speech, and 
writing which all too often is of a character which no one in his 
right mind should want to read. What’s the answer? I don’t pre- 
tend for an instant that it is a simple one or that I know it in its 
entirety. But I will venture to suggest that we should educate our 
pupils to have more self respect; develop a love of the craft; develop 
a keener reading, writing, and speech consciousness; pull the three 
skills much closer together than they are at present in the thinking 
and practice of our pupils. Another way of saying this, especially 
with reference to our superior pupils, is that we should refuse to 
accept end products which represent slovenly amateurism and try to 
lift the level of performance closer to the professional. We cannot 
do this, of course, merely by exerting ourselves in any manner that 
happens to suggest itself. We must seek out more and more effec- 
tive means of motivation. 

The mike is one of those means. It is modern, appealing to young 
People. It calls for group work which is always stimulating. Writing 
is a cold and lonely art. Reading may be tedious. The perfection 
of one’s speech and language patterns is at times a dull business. But 
a the young reader, script writer, and actor roll up their sleeves 
° Prepare a play for the networks, it simply has to be good, or else! 
aoe too, that the equipment should be professional. A number 
na e I observed a class of bright pupils who had prepared 
the a ie) in poetry. As a piece of motivation, I suppose, 
Sam E ad provided a home-made wooden mike which, inked 
L e lesser artists, looked like an over-fried egg. It served 
l anne Purpose save to hide the bright, shining face of the pupil 
mikes wit and to make the poetry practically inaudible, Wooden 
tial si not do. Pupils working for and with professional equip- 

approach the professional level. Even teachers have been 


now . 
er to Set excited about it. In all seriousness, I have a deep- 
. conviction that this modern gadget serves as an instrument of 
Ulture. 


I should lik 


e to leave you with that thought and with the 
n that you el 


aborate upon it at your leisure, 
Josern J. Sexton 


Suggestio 
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A CLASSROOM BROADCAST. The signal has been given and 
silence falls. The program director stands close to the glass Window 
which separates the control room from the studio, receives the noq 
from the engineer at his elbow, and points his finger at the sound 
effects man on the studio floor. Three chimes sound clearly through 
the monitor speaker above the director’s head, and the engineer 


quickly brings up a second microphone on his dial as the announcer 


begins his “opening axe.” . 

“Good morning, Ladies and Gentlemen. Today Station WCHS 
brings you another adventure of Robin Hood and His Merry Men” 
The director signals, the engineer turns his dials, and the strains of 
a recorded orchestra filter through the monitor, rise to a peak and 
fall into a soft accompaniment to the continuing announcer. “Today 
we bring you the Adventure of Robin-Hood and the Archery Tourna- 
ment!” A signal from the director, and three figures behind the 
sound effects table are galvanized into action. One plucks a heavy 
rubber band just behind the sound effects microphone; a second 


blows into the wind whistle which simulates the flight of the arrow; . 


a third plunks a heavy-bladed scout knife into a thick pad of cor- 
rugated paper. The announcer continues, and the director relaxes 2 
trifle as he joins thumb and fore-finger in the “OK” signal more 
frequently associated with the order for a popular beverage. The 
program is on the way, and behind the director’s back twenty-five 
students sit forward on the edges of their chairs. ' 

For this is not, as you thought, the studio of a professional broad- 
casting station. It is the Radio Classroom of a New York City high 
school. The “engineer” is a student who has completed a year's 
work in Radio Theory and Practice; the “director” is an English 
teacher; the sound effects “men” are second term students of Eng- 
lish. And the class, as you may have gathered, is studying Howard 
Pyle’s Merry Adventures of Robin Hood with the aid of microphone, 
amplifier, sound effects apparatus and loud speaker. 

The classroom is a suite of two adjoining rooms whose separating 
wall is composed largely of glass panels and a connecting door. The 
students in the “studio” can be heard only through: the monitot 
speaker, as far as their classmates in the “control room” are com 
cerned. The flick of a switch, however, would connect the control 
console with a loud-speaker in any class-room in the building, 0! 
in all class-rooms. For the Radio Room is really an Intra-mural 
Broadeasting Studio, feeding into the central program distributio” 
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system of the Christopher Columbus High School in the Bronx. 
And the story of the development of that studio is well worth the 


telling. 


HOW IT DEVELOPED. For two years—ever since our school 
opened, in fact, we had been trying to set up a Radio Room for 
rehearsals and intra-mural broadcasts. Our building is the last word 
in school design and construction; it is one of the best equipped in 
the City of New York, if not in the nation. We had been provided 
with a program-distribution system which boasted a loud-speaker 
in every room, three microphones, two separate channels which could 
operate simultaneously, three radio tuners and six Separate places in 
the building from which programs might originate. But not one of 
these would serve our purpose, as the F aculty Adviser of our Radio 
Workshop soon discovered. 

One microphone attachment was in the Principal’s office, for ad- 
ministrative use. Two were in the walls of the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Gymnasia, for the playing of records on our excellent turn-tables. 
One was in the Auditorium, another in the Cafeteria, the last in 
the administrative office of the Chairman of Boys’ Health Education. 
The system, we were frankly told, had not been designed for intra- 
mural broadcasting but for the distribution of outside radio pro- 


grams and the dissemination of administrative announcements. Our 


cager defense of the educational possibilities of intra-mural broad- 


Casts was received sympathetically, but there didn’t seem to be much 


at anyone could do about it. At that time, 1940, we had not even 
s subsequently published bulletin on 
their possible‘uses.1 

move was up to us. We called in radio engi- 
-Proofing technicians who helped us select appro- 
plan'adequate equipment. A sympathetic and far- 
had placed the resources of the entire building at 
an enthusiastic English Chairman, who shared the 
in the possibilities of intra-mural broadcasting, 
ncial and administrative support. But even these 
reached for the smelling salts when our consultants 
imate of $2200 for sound treatment and remodeling 


Clearly, the next 


"incipal’s faith 


faces R., The School Radio Sound System, Ohio State University, 
allable through the Federal Radio Education Committee, Federal 
gency, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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next move was still up to us. 


BUILDING THE STUDIO. At this point, the principal stepped | 


into the picture again. He saw clearly that we would have to build 


of the rooms, and $2100 for providing equipment and hooking it 
up to our central distribution system. With pale lips and trembling a 
hands we sent out letters to various educational foundations, inviting et 
them to finance our program as an experiment in the educational pos. | 
sibilities of this new medium. A few months and no few refusals 

sufficed to convince us that no Maecenas would be forthcoming, The | 


Ch get Sa SE 


the studio and equip it ourselves if we were to have it. It occurred 


to him that the highly cooperative Health Education Chairman previ- 


ously mentioned might be persuaded to part with an Examination 
and Audiometer Testing room which had been provided with a type 


of construction suitable to our needs. The room consisted of two 


equal divisions, separated by a partition of wood and clear glass 


extending to the ceiling and provided with a connecting door. An- 


other office was placed at the disposal of the Health Education 
department and we had a studio . 
still a studio! 


Precisely at the “psychological” moment, a teacher of Radio, who 


had formerly served as engineer in a major station, was transferred |- 
to our school! He agreed that the plans and prices we had been © 


quoted were fair and would provide ideal working conditions, but 
also seemed to feel that if we were determined to get on with our 
program, even with make-shift equipment, he could get along with 
something less than $4300. In fact, he and a group of his students 
soon submitted a plan which would put the studio into room-to- 
room operation for just under $70. The school would buy the parts, 
and our radio enthusiasts would do the connecting and installation 
themselves. Mr. Loomie, Chief of the Electrical Division, procured 
wire for us; and Mr. Nolan, our Custodian Engineer, assisted in the 
installation. 

All that has happened since has left us a little breathless. . Without 
any sound-treatment of the two rooms (and we still hope to get to it 
some day) the boys in the Radio course proceeded to provide u5 


with a studio on the far side of the glass wall and a combined cor 
trol-room and class room on the other. Programs originate in the 
“studio,” which contains microphones, turntables for recorded soun 


effects and music, a store of manual sound effects and a filing cabinet 
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for recordings and scripts. The program is then heard in the “con- 
trol room” through a monitor speaker by the student engineer at the 
controls, and by the rest of the class which is seated in the control- 
and-class room; and, if we wish, the program may be channelled 
through to any and every classroom in the school. | 
During the first five months the room was used for 140 periods 
during school hours and for countless afternoons. Our Radio Work- 
shop, which had been doing valiant work under the direction of Mr. 
Francis Seldon ever since the school opened, seemed a bit dazed at 
being able to rehearse without worrying about displacing a group 
of lunchers in the cafeteria or a study hall section in the auditorium. 
They recovered from their dazed condition in time to produce a 
dramatization of Hamlin Garland’s Under the Lion’s Paw, subse- 
quently broadcast through Stations WNYE and WNYC, as well as 
an original script on the Bill of Rights theme for Station WBNX. 
The latter script,-written by Mr. Seldon and Mr. Jack Estrin, was 


later awarded the bronze plaque of the Bronx County Bar Associa- 
tion for the best school broadcast on that subject. 


THE RADIO WORKSHOP. The work of the Radio Workshop 


a had its effect upon the activities of regular English classes. A 
lo adaptation of Poe’s Cask of Amontillado was written as a 


ass- : . , 
S-room exercise and received so much favorable attention that it 
was taken over 


by the Workshop for real broadcast from Station 
oe R classes caught the fever. High lights included an 
tragedy of BR e Ms. of Dr. Manette, The Passing of Arthur, the 
when an opt tzabeth and Essex. Perhaps the ultimate was reached 
State De m principal brought a distinguished visitor from the 
him to ee ein of Albany up to the Radio Room and exposed 
And the ae ts ra n s released in the script described above, 
work when h guished visitor seemed all the more impressed by the 


e disco “aie 
‘inic in action | vered that he had been listening to a Speech 


Production a oe to be sure, lay in the field of literature, in the 
Mentioned ks ramatizations of class-room texts similar to those 
that these int ve. Even doubting colleagues were compelled to admit 
Portunity for ensely self-motivated procedures provided endless op- 
istening. as basic activities of Reading, Writing, Speaking and 
zeal with wh; T once, there was no possible doubt about the last. The 
ich our self-appointed student critics leaped upon the 
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deviations from accepted radio practice showed how critically they 
had been listening. And when a class burst into the Radio Room 
one morning, demanding to know whether the instruc 


tor had hap- 
pened to hear the Mr. District Attorney program the night before 
it was apparent that they had begun to apply their critical lis 


to professional broadcasts. Their scathing denunciation of j 
cient audience preparation, of scanty “planting,” of hurried and 
unsatisfactory post-climax explanation showed that they had indeed 
been listening with a purpose . . . and with a vengeance, too. 
Their freshened outlook upon the study of literature, the enthusi- 
asm with which even mediocre students attacked a text 
to its “radiogenic possibilities,” 


remain perhaps the most Satisfying 
aspect of our experiment. 


High Points 
MATERIALS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WAR TIME TEACHING 


New U. S. Office of Education Publications 
Explains why command of the air is vital to victory. Describes relative 
enlistment plans, qualifications, pay, flying and ground officer training, and 
Prospects of commercial aviation after the war. Gives the purpose and scope 
of the aviation cadet qualify examination with sample questions, and the 
nine corps areas into which the country is diyeded, | 
* * * kk > 


Men of 18 and 19: Choose Y our Combat Branch. Washington, Army 


Recruiting Publicity Bureau, 1942. 12 p. folder. Illustrated. Free. 
Describes work of the following 8 combat branches: Air Forces, Corps 
of Engineers, Coast Artillery Corps, Signal Corps, Field Artillery, Cavalry, 
Infantry and Armored Forces. 
k e+ + t & 4 


Be A Victory Planner in Your Home. Prepared by the National Com- 
mittee on Management Problems of Families in Wartime. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1942. 6 p. folder. For sale by the Supef- 
intendent of Documents at $1 per 100 copies, 

Urges home victory-planners to spend less, make things, cut waste, buy 
carefully, budget their hours, and keep 


the family fit. 
*/* ke e & » 


Men Make the Navy: The Navy 


Makes Men, Washington, Navy Recruit 
ing Bureau, 1942, 49 p. Illustrated, Free, 


Describes the various services of th 
and chances for advancement. 
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e Navy, requirements for enlistment 
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tening 
nsuffi- 


with, an eye 
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MATERIALS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WARTIME TEACHING__ 


The Citizen’s Handbook for War Washi 
Office. 48 p. Illustrated. Free. 

Written for those on the home front who want 
do to help win the war. Gives many 
industry, in the professions, and on the farms. Enumerates specific jobs for 
women and for boys and girls. An appendix lists civilian Protection jobs 
in the U. S. Citizens Defense Corps, Bibliography. 

t $ *£ & & g 


Brief Bibliography for Consumers in Wartime. 
Price Administration, Consumer Division, July 1942, 
Free. 

Arranged under subject headings. 


* x * g g g 


Toward New Horizons: The World Beyond the War. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1942. 15 p. Free. 

Contains speeches of Vice President ‘Henry A. Wallace, Under Secretary 
of State Sumner Welles, Ambassador John G. Winant, and Milo Perkins, 
Executive Director of the Board of Economic Warfare, which throw light 
upon the development of American thinking on the post-war world. 

* *+ * *& *& «# 

The Thousand Million. Wa 
1942. 46 p. Free. 

Outlines the milita 
with the United Stat 
approved by 
lithed for 


ngton, U. S. Government Printing 


to know what they can 
suggestions for men and women in 


Washington, Office of 
4 p. Mimeographed, 


shington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 


ry strength and backgrounls of the 27 nations at war 
es against the Axis. Material has been checked and 
the embassies and legations concerned. Appeared first in multi- 
m with the title THE UNITED NATIONS. 


* k k k kg g 


Pamphlet Number 1. Issued by the U. S. 
from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
Washington, D. C. Price per copy 15 cents. 

tion on the new ‘national voluntary organization for 
gned to mobilize secondary school students for more 
or and participation in wartime service.” . 

* * & & & #8 


Victory Corps Series. 
ffice of Education. Order 
ernment Printing Office, 
A manual of informa 
secondary schools desi 
effective Preparation f 


Geographic War News. 


Teachers may order bulletins in quantities for 
ther informati 


ae use. Fur on may be secured from Chief of School Service, 
‘onal Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 

Ris, Imely information about regions affected by the war will be available 
ugh teachers, librarians, and college and normal school students when the 


eo . a 
8taphic School Bulletins are resumed early in October, according to an 


anno ' : 
uncement by the National Geographic Society. 
ulletins ar 


ool yea e issued weekly, five bulletins to the set, for 30 weeks of the 
graphs ind ey are illustrated from the Society's file of geographic photo- 
“xploration maps, and give timely information about boundary changes, 

> Hew industries, costumes, and customs throughout the world. 
* ee @ &@ 
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x New Food Charts 

Get the Good from Your Food and Fight Food Waste 
now available for use in schools. 

The charts, were prepared by the Bureau of Home Economics 
partment of Agriculture. Each of the two series includes ten 14 
charts, printed in black, white, and red on heavy paper. Each se 
25 cents and can be secured from the Superintendent of Docum 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

* * * k K k 


War Training Films Announced 


sen 
ue 
<2 | 


GH POINTS anuary, 1949 


. 
fe 


in the Home, are oF 2 


The release of 15 additional sound motion pictures (16 mm in its war _ 
training film production program is announced by the U. S. Office of Edu- — 


cation. 


The following subjects listed deal with technical trade o 
example, “Fundamentals of Filing.” 

Inquiries regarding these films should be directed to Castle Films, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. This firm 
distribution of Office of Education war training pict 


* * * * *€ g 


Inc, 


ures. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS AND 
THE WAR—ERRATUM 


perations, as for — 


holds the contract for 


We regret exceedingly that in publishing the Report of the Junior 


High School Mathematics Workshop Committee in November 1942 


High Points, we omitted the name of the chairman of this commit- 


tee. He is Dr. Mesmin Arenwald, 
High School. 


HOME MAKING AND THE WAR 


War brings many changes in the life of a Nation, but such changes 
probably center in the home life of its people. 


Knowing that such changes are more easily accepted through the 
mind than through the emotions, a year and a half ago, the Home 
Making Department of Far Rockaway High School started the study 
of Consumer Education in connection with its Cooking and Clothing 
classes, The Consumer Education of today combines production, 
marketing, preservation, and transportation or distribution of com- 
modities, and in addition, the effect of war on commodities affecting 
scarcity, substitutes, changes, price variations brought about by lack 
of transportation, priorities, the lend-lease bill, supplies for soldiers, 
war necessities, and increased taxation. 
48 
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HOME MAKING AND THE WAR 


As directly affecting the home, Consumer Education is studied 
under six headings: namely, Staple Groceries, Meats and Dairy 
Products, Housing, anne Decoration or Household Furniture, 

ing, and the Family Budget. 
alae on each subject is furnished the students. One 
subject under each heading is assigned to each student to look up in 
reference books as to production, supply, method of growth or manu- 
facture, (if imported, from where), cost and its place in the life of 
the home. 

In addition, articles are collected from current magazines and the 
daily newspaper, as to scarcity, substitutes, supply on hand, ration- 
ing, price changes, and corresponding changes necessary in the home. 
Twenty-five articles are required each half term from each student. 
Reports are given in class by students on their reading. As each 
student has a different topic, there is no repetition. 

Consumer Prices from the Office of the Price Administrator, 
Consumer’s Guide, State and City Bulletins, and Federal Publications 
furnish authoritative information which are welcomed by parents 
as well as students. 

A lively interest is manifested as rising taxes and depleted income 
due to the withdrawing of the young men from the family to the 
draft, have brought families together as a unit and make this a 
living issue for the young as well as the old. 

The collection of articles from newspapers and magazines pro- 
motes the reading habit, broadens the vocabulary, keeps the student 
in touch with changes in daily living. Even when mother helps with 
the articles, it is welcome as it shows the mother that her daughter 
ts doing practical work of interest to the home today, that the mother 
herself can benefit from it, and opens the mind of the mother to the 
information contained in her daughter’s Home Cooking note book, 
such as book reviews, State and City Bulletins, charts, produce quo- 
tations, ete. 

EMERGEN 


: CY COOKING. A second war measure has been in- 
Struction in 


quantity cooking should bombing take place in a neigh- 
vided {f Capacitating the homes in that locality. Recipes are pro- 


°F quick cooking when no utenssils are available; recipes to 


Drey eat, strength, Vitamin B 1 for nerves, and Vitamin A to 
“nt col posure, as well as for eyes and night blind- 

ter is available; recipes to cook outdoors over 
49 
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open fires if more time is available, are all included. Emergencie, 


of this kind are met with greater fortitude when people have defin- 


ite jobs to perform in reconstruction than when they stand aroung 
helplessly wringing their hands and wondering what to do. 

This work has met with great interest on the part of the students 
and leads to canteen work especially in the movable kitchens which 
have been stationed around New York City. | 


EVACUATING CHILDREN. A third war measure has been 
. definite lessons on the care of small children should a bombing take 
place. Feeding, bathing, sleeping, and amusing 20 children furnish 
definite activities for girls of high school age. 


A second phase of this work is the evacuation of New York City 
school children in case of an emergency. 


The necessities for an over-night bag for quick evacuation are — 
listed. Games to play on a train which will keep children out of the 


aisle and quiet and can be changed every fifteen minutes to hold in- 
terest are studied. Suitable train lunches for these children are 
made up. The girls are also instructed in what to prepare for sup- 
per, upon arrival,-if no food is ready. How to select the foods avail- 
able on a farm for balanced meals for children, and outdoor games 
which may be played in the country, are all made the subject of 
definite lessons. | 

Girls with such instruction who have been taught exactly what to 


do in emergencies will not waste time in hysterics but will go to work 
as leaders. 


FOOD SUBSTITUTES. Fats available if butter is scarce, recipes 
using evaporated milk, sugar substitutes, home production of peanut 


butter, krauting, drying, and canning of vegetables, may also be cov- 
ered in cooking lessons. 


CLOTHING SUBSTITUTES. As for clothing courses, rag dolls, 
horse reins, quilt, button or braided rugs, mats braided from old 
stockings or rayon underwear, bring back the hand work of the horse 
and buggy days to our present era and take the place or furnish 4 
welcome change when yarn is scarce for knitting. 


Home dressmaking is not only the present trend but is a welcome 
aid to the family budget. 


Clothing reconstruction has always been practiced in the small 
50 
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WAR SOURCE MATERIAL 


towns and country communities of the United States, but is now 
reaching into the large cities as well. A man’s suit is made over into 
a tailored costume for the wife or daughter. Men’s shirts are made 
into blouses to go with the suit, or dresses for the small fry, or the 
kitchen apron decorated with rickrack of our grandmother's day. 
Flour sacks are made into tea towels, blouses for small children, and 
often into dresses for children in the rural communities. Dyeing of 
faded garments is being revived on a large scale rather than pur- 
chasing of new, especially if they are of pure wool. Skirts, dresses, 
and short jackets are made from old coats. 

Clever lapel ornaments of pine cones, moss, wood, and knitting 
are being invented every day by High School girls with creative 
genius. 

Job pride increases when one feels that by doing any of these 
things one is helping save necessary materials vital to war, or is 
saving money to buy war stamps or bonds. And where should we 
expect leadership in such enterprises if not in the Home Making 


- classes in our schools. 


Grace J. FERGUSON Far Rockaway High School 


USE OF WAR MATERIALS IN SECRETARIAL STUDIES* 


The following material is the result of our two weeks’ work as 
members of a sub-committee in the summer workshop 9.9 on “Vo- 
cational Commercial Curriciulum and the War.” It is our hope that 


these suggestions will be valuable to academic as well as vocational 
high school teachers. 7 


are preparing our report, we spent several days visiting govern- 


th rly. pa where we obtained suggestions and materials suit- 
From. hea work in the secretarial field. 
able to ong the possible war topics we have chosen as most adapt- 
Secretarial work the following five: 
taning of war workers for war jobs and services. 
ar aims and issues. 
Ustaining morale. 
nservation of vital war materials. 
inancing the war, 


* Part of 
ional ang report of the summer 1942 Workshop Committee on The Voca- 
Commercial Curriculum and The War. 
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WAR SO URCE MATERIAL 


The attached chart indicates source material in these five subjects. 
The publications indicated in the chart may be used in Stenography 
instead of the traditional type of material for dictation and discus- 
sion of new matter. | 

To vitalize the work in Typewriting as well as to provide element- 
ary technical training, government forms, slogans, leaflets, posters 
and bulletins, etc. may be used for accuracy copy work, centering 
problems, tabulations, manuscript, and filling in of forms. 

In Secretarial Practice, specialized training in correspondence with 
governmental agencies and detailed instruction in the purpose and 
use of government forms applicable to a given business situation 
might be included as part of the course. 

In connection with these suggestions, we have prepared a sample 


lesson in each of the secretarial subjects for the purpose of guilding 
the teachers in following up this work. 


Secretarial Practice Lesson Plan 


The following is based on mimeographed sheet issued by Bureau of Public 
Relations, War Department). l 
Aim 

How to address envelopes to soldiers. 
Review 


Postal regulations for addressing civilian mail; reasons for such regula- 
tions. 


- Motivation 


Elicit reasons for needed change in addressing 
a. Large amount of mail going to the Armed Forces 
b. Necessity for accuracy in addressing to expedite delivery 


c& Building of soldier morale by frequent writing 
Presentation 


l. If a soldier és in the United States 
Private John Doe, (Serial No. —) 
Company B, 373rd Infantry 
Camp Wilton, Nebraska 
soldier is located outside the United States 
Private John Doe, (Serial No. mm.) 
Ompany B, 373rd Infantry 


Army Post Office No, uu 
c/o Postmaster 


ity, State (As instructed by soldier or War Department) 
ee your return address in upper left-hand corner of envelope and 
Ow plenty of white space on the envelope for forwarding date by P, O, 
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4. Postage fees | 
a. Regular mail: Three cents on letters addressed through Army Pg 


No. 
b. Air mail: Six cents per half once 


Summary 

1. Have student read the following warning issued by the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Relations, War Department: : 
“The Station and location of a soldier outside the United States is a 
military secret upon which the life of your son, brother, or husband 

may depend, and also the success of our war effort. Avoid writing 

to the War Department for this information. Get the correct mailing 
address from the soldier, including the Army Post Office number, 

and the city through which mail addressed to him is to be handled. 

If, however, this information is not available, after the soldier has left 

the country, then you may inquire of the Adjutant General, War 


Department, Washington, D. C. for the correct mailing address. How- 


ever, only the Army Post Office address will be furnished and not 
the foreign station of the soldier.” 
2. Re-emphasis, through discussion, of importance of knowing correct 
procedure for addressing envelopes to soldiers. : 
3. Exhibition of envelopes correctly addressed by students. 


Nore: This lesson should be followed up with: 


1. Correct method of writing letters to soldiers 
2. “V” mail 
A Stenography Lesson Plan 
This lesson is based on The Price of Free World Victory, an address by 
Vice-President Henry A. Wallace before the Free World Association, New 
York City, May 8, 1942. Office of Facts & Figures, Washington, D. C. 
Aim 
1. To maintain and improve the required dictation speed. 3 
2. To clarify our war aims through the use of Vice-President Wallace $ 
speech. 
Review 
Homework assigned from the regular text. 
Motivation 


1. Dictate the following excerpts from the speech: (It has been marked 
off into, groups of 20 words. The underscored words may. be used for 
vocabulary building.) 
“This is a fight between a slave world and a free world, Just as th® 
United States in 1862/ could not remain half slave and half free, $° 
in 1942 the world must make its decision/ for a complete victory one 
way or the other. 
As we begin the final stages of this fight to the/ death between the 
free world and the slave world, it is worth while to refresh our minds 
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about the march/ of freedom for the common man. The idea of 
freedom—the freedom that we in the United States know and/ love 
so well—is derived from the Bible with its extraordinary emphasis 
on the dignity of the individual. Democracy is/ the only true politi- 
cal expression of Christianity. ... 
,. . When the freedom-loving people march—when the farmers have 
an opportunity to/ buy land at reasonable prices and to sell the prod- 
uce of their land through their own organizations, when workers 
have/ the opportunity to form unions and bargain through them 
collectively, and when the children of all the people have an/ oppor- 
tunity to attend schools which teach the truths of the real world in 
which they live—when these opportunities are/ open to everyone, then 
the world moves straight ahead. (209 words) 
2, After the technical phase of the lesson has been completed, there 
should be a discussion of the speech. 


Summary 


1. Redictation at a more rapid rate. 


2. Pertinent questioning by the teacher to determine the students’ under- 
standing of the subject matter. 


A Typing Lesson Plan 


This lesson is (based on Form F2-11 from the Office of Emergency Man- 
agement) 


Aim 


l. To review the typewriting of inter-office correspondence through the 
use of a government form. l 


Review 

l. Daily drill. 

2. Inter-office correspondence in a business office. 
Presentation 

; Use of Form F2-11. 

i Explanation of terms OEM, C.A.S. 


liaison om of the place of OEM in the war set-up—coordinating and 
c ice between the President and war agencies. 
omParison and Contrast 
ISCussion of 
ness inter- 


Abblication 


: differences and similarities between governmental and busi- 
Office forms. 


Typin 
titi an exact copy of Form F2-11. 


"I 
t ma i 
followes € of interest to note that a member of this committee has already 


P a is lesson plan. She informed Mr. Wallace of the use to which 


Was a. was put, and he expressed his gratification in a letter which 
to the class.) 
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Summary 
1. Recapitulation through questions on topics discussed under Presentation, 
2. Display of outstanding copies typed by the students. 
* 2 * 8 * * 


(to be copied on a 
full-scized sheet) Form No, F2-1] 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE FOR EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT 

122 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. ae 
(Current date) 
DIVISION OF CENTRAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 
To: All OEM Agencies Located in the Chanin Building 122 East 42nd 
Street, New York City 
From: I. J. Meade, Regional Manager, OEM 
Subject: Agency Name Must Appear on All Telegrams 
Effective July 1, 1942, all telegraph messages sent by the constituent 
agencies of OEM located at 122 East 42nd Street, New York City, shall 


indicate in the upper right-hand corner of the telegram (Standard Form 14) ~ 


the name of the agency and bureau sending the message. 

This information will enable the telegraph companies to bill C.A.S. for 
services rendered with a breakdown by agency and in this manner simplify 
the audit of such invoices and expedite payment of same. : 

DoroTHEA BERNSTEIN 


Anne K. FIERMAN | Bronx Vocational High School 


A PRACTICAL APPROACH IN THE TEACHING OF FIRST-AID 


The following practical approach to the teaching of first-aid has 


been worked out in the Health Education Department of Thomas 
Jefferson High School. Boys were encouraged to make their ow” 
first-aid kits, splints, bandages and other material to be used for 
practice in the classroom. With a little motivation at the beginning 
of the term, students set themselves to work on projects in first-ai 

according to their individual interests and abilities. Boys interest¢ 

in woodwork submitted splints, those interested in biology and chet” 
istry submitted projects dealing with chemicals used in first-aid treat 
ment for burns and antidotes for poisons, while those interested 1 


major art submitted drawings illustrating pressure points, bandage 


and types of poisonous snakes. 


An important point about the projects is that no time was 10% 
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CHILDREN BUY A SHARE OF FREEDOM 


from the regular first-aid instruction in the classroom. In fact, the 
lessons in the classroom served to stimulate the students in their 
creative efforts in producing term-end projects. The first step was 
to elicit from the students their special interests and hobbies. It was 
not difficult to tie up these special interests with projects in first- 
aid. With zest and enthusiasm students began to work out their 
particular hobbies. A date was set for the completion of the projects, 
and arrangements were made for a special exhibit of the students’ 
work in the main corridor, in full view of the entire student body, 
teachers, and visiting parents. Local air-raid wardens in the neigh- 
borhood, invited by the students to view the exhibit, were impressed 
by the usefulness of the first-aid kits and splints. Some of the stu- 
dents were even asked to donate their kits to the local air-raid 
quarters, 

Besides stimulating interest in first-aid, the exhibit brought to the 
fore those students with special talents who otherwise would never 
have been discovered. This was especially true of three students 
who submitted water-color drawings illustrating poisonous snakes 
and pressure-points. _The drawings were of such high quality that 
= iia special commendation from members of the art depart- 

nt. 


Teachers should, as much as possible, incorporate the practice of 


learning by doing” into their daily teaching. This worth-while ob- 


ve is attained by students’ making their own material in first-aid. 


n i : 
ace important aim for the teacher should be to prepare each 


a so that he may act the part of the first-aider not only in his 

eh a use, but in the building and community in which he lives. A 

dig rmy of first-aiders so trained will render invaluable service 
ng these critical times. 


Pi 
ULIP Broom Thomas Jefferson High School 


CHILDREN BUY A SHARE OF FREEDOM 


Ever sin 
c 
arshali iai attack on Pearl Harbor, the students of John 


eir futy High School have been conscious of the danger to 
reasury re. Although the need for money by the United States 


Was ina haem was stressed daily, the opportunity to lend ‘it 


bine ate, because stamps could be purchased through the local 
a week only. This once a week plan was ineffective, be- 
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cause stamps were returned with the next week’s qe for more 
money. Children were kept waiting too long to - e signs of 
their sacrifices. To give up a movie, an — SO * bon: other 
luxury was difficult enough ; but to wait several ays for P stamps 
was asking too much of children who love quick action. As a result, 

i ir sta 
popie tae aitan, dissatisfied with the stamp purchases, apr 
to the principal for the right to act. With permission granted, the 
G. O. Council adopted the following program. 

1. The G. O. invested $200 of its membership fund in stamps. 


i tamp Delegate charged with the 
2. Each class elected a War Savings S 
duty of collecting money between. 8:40 and 8:55 A.M. daily, and get- 


ting stamps for the purchasers. | 
3. The G. O. appointed official monitors to sell stamps in the G. O, 


Office during the first school period every day. Pupils having study 


or similar periods were selected for this service. . l 

4. Stamp Delegates distribute stamps to the purchasers immediately aie 
‘purchasing them from the G. O. office. Teachers permit this activity 
even though it may consume a few moments of class time. 

5. Members of the P. T. A. supervise the transactions in the G.O. 
office so that teachers do not have to be assigned to this work, 

6. Class records are kept to create a competitive spirit among the classes. 


Under the plan, the class Stamp Delegate has a class record sheet. 


on which he lists the daily purchases of each pupil. He then fills 
out an order blank indicating the number of stamps of each denom- 
ination, the amount of money in payment of each kind of stamp 
ordered, and the total value of the purchase. With an office pora 
signed by the Assistant to Principal, the Stamp Delegate procee 
directly to the G. O. Office where four G. O. Official Monitors, ase 
signed for the same day each week, comprising a staff of twenty 
children, wait to fill orders for stamps. Each Monitor is given 

in stamps and the balance of reserve stamps is turned over to the 
representative of the Parent Teacher Association who fills calls to; 
additional stamps needed by the Monitors. At the close of the 5° 
ing period, the Monitors indicate on the stamp envelope the num 
of stamps sold and the money enclosed. These envelopes are checke 
by the P. T. A. representative who then purchases stamps from the 
local bank to replace those sold. The envelopes are then re-filled bY 
the faculty advisor with $30 in stamps. This acts as a double ches 
on daily transactions and the school stamp bank is again ready 
the next day’s business. 
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So successfully has the plan operated that in three weeks, the 
school has sold more than $1,700 in stamps directly to the children. 


ADVANTAGES OF PLAN. Other advantages have resulted from 


the plan: 

1. The G. O. has increased its membership roll because children have 
been impressed by the work the G. O. has undertaken and by the 
knowledge that membership funds are doing a service so essential to 
the future of our country. 

2. Twenty children are gaining invaluable experience in handling funds 
accurately, as indicated by the fact that there have been no errors or 
shortages in stamps or money. . 

3. More than 50 other children are learning the importance of salesman- 
ship for they are striving to increase the daily sale of stamps. 

4, An Art Staff has been formed to increase sales throughout the school. 
As a result a huge thermometer twelve feet high has been placed in 
the auditorium to show the increase in total sales from week to week. 
Posters are sent into rooms which need help and encouragement. 

5. A publicity squad sends speakers into assembly and home room periods 
to keep alive the purpose of the campaign: to sell children a share 
in the future. 

In general the spirit of the school has improved to such an extent 
that every call for service receives an overwhelming response. 
Other schools desiring to inaugurate a’ stamp sales service or to 
modify the plan which they are now using may find some sugges- 
tions in the above outline. 


Jacos Kezsrom Junior High School 210 


REACTIONS OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CHILDREN 
TO THE WAR 


chs O Periment was conducted on a very small scale. Only thirty 
Sige a involved, all from Junior High School 73 in Queens. 
Press thei the limitations of vocabulary, the children could not ex- 
is effort various nuances of feeling. It is hoped, however, that 
„> unpretentious and exploratory as it is, may encourage 


Other . 
Peri Investigators to turn their attention to this fertile feld of ex- 
Mentation. 


e childre a . . . x „° 
Separate] n were interviewed privately, the examiners working 


Sought Rd and interviewing fifteen children each. The examiners 
the vari ° Set the children’s responses to six questions dealing with 
>us Phases of the war situation. In order to avoid any emo- 
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tional after-effects of the interview upon the children, these queries 


were interspersed among a dozen others, innocuous and interesting 


The children were encouraged to give full answers to all the questions. > 

The ages of the thirty children ranged from ten years nine months 
to thirteen years eight months, median age being eleven years ten 
months. Since the 6B grade in this school is divided into three. 
“homogeneous” classes (based on I.Q. and achievement), a cross- 


section of the grade was obtained by selecting pupils from each class, 


The widest possible range in I.Q. was secured by selecting the high- 
est ten I.Q.’s in the bright class and the lowest ten I.Q.’s in the slow — 
class. The next ten pupils were selected from the entire grade on 
the basis of their having an I.Q. of exactly or approximately 100, 
Seven of these ten pupils came from the normal class. The total 


range of I.Q.’s was from 79 to 136. 


The six pertinent questions of the interview and the answers to 


them will be discussed seriatim. 


QUESTION I. a. Do you listen to the war news? b. What do 
you think of the war? : a 

Of the thirty children interviewed, twenty-nine stated that they 
listen to war news and one answered in the negative. It is interesting 


to note that twenty-four (six high I.Q.’s, nine medium I.Q.’s, nine 


low 1.Q.’s) were definitely concerned about the war; one child said, 
“Mother is nervous, but not I”; and four stated that they were not 
at all interested. Later, in response to the other interview queries, 
three of them showed fear or anxiety. One boy (I.Q. 130) mai 
tained a consistent position throughout; later he revealed that hus 
father plans to take the family to the country in case of dange: 
The one child who did not listen to war news was an eleven yea! 
old girl whose I.Q. is 133. On subsequent questions, in the intet 
view, however, she clearly indicated fear and anxiety. No differ 
ence appeared between boys and girls, or among the three diff erent 
I.Q. groups, although the high I.Q.’s seemed to show their greater 
ability to mask their feelings. 


QUESTION II. a. Do you remember the false air raid alarm of 
December 9, 1941? b. Were you worried? 


Twenty-nine pupils remembered the event; one child was absent 
that day. Twenty-four (twelve boys and twelve girls) of the twenty- 
nine admitted having been worried about themselves or their fam! 
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or both. Of the twenty-four, six were high I.Q.’s, nine were 
medium I.Q.’s and nine were low I.Qs. The absent child was a 
low LQ. Of the five children who were not worried, two thought 
it was a teachers’ meeting; one wondered why we were going home; 
another was glad to go home; and the fifth said he was calm. 


QUESTI ON III. a. Do you remember seeing in the movies how a 
city is bombed? b. What were your thoughts? 


All children answered in the affirmative. Twenty-seven of the 
children showed violent reactions, such as fear, anger, sadness, dis- 
like. One boy said that he wasn’t frightened because it was only in 
the movies; one girl said she was excited but not afraid; and a third 
stated that he “doesn’t think about war much”. A check-up of his 
other responses shows that he often dreams about fighting Japs. 

There were two girls and one boy, one from each I.Q. level, wh 
did not react unfavorably to the bombings in the movies. i 


QUESTION IV. a. Do you ever have dreams? About what? 


Of the twenty-eight dreamers, eight often had dreams relating to 
the war; thirteen had dreams relating to some situation of danger. 
Altogether, then, twenty-one out of twenty-eight (75%) dreamed 
about the war or about danger. The remaining seven pupils dreamed 
about “crazy things”, “many things”, their future, school, etc. The 
two. non-dreamers were both girls, one with a medium I.Q., the 
other with a low I.Q. 
deen a vaniy os dreamers of war or danger, ten were boys and 
y eight oi ad Eight were low I.Q.?’s, five were medium I.Q.’s, 
Te ‘ igh LQ. s. Apparently neither I.Q. nor sex is a 
§ factor in children’s dreams about war and danger. 


QUES 
aa ON V a What are your feelings when you hear the sig- 
hn or an air raid “alert” in school? b. How do you feel when 
“ find out that it ds just a drill? 


De <i 
signal in gna that ALL the thirty children react to the alert 
ment” 28 on urbed fashion. Twelve children stated that “excite- 

erVousnese” = a reactions. “Fear” was listed by four. 
© Was “somey k wanny were given by eight. One boy said that 
that he was “ : at scared , but immediately assured the examiner 
“Notions calm - Several children stated that they had mixed 

Or instance, one girl said that she was excited about 
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the alert signal, “afraid of bombing”, and “worried” about her par 
ents. Again, it is worthy of note that twenty-nine pupils felt an 
easing of the tension when they discovered thak it was only a drill, 
One boy wanted to “see them shoot off the guns”, but he felt sad at 
the prospect of an air raid. 


QUESTION VI. Do you know what is meant by “evacuation”? 
How would you like to be evacuated from New York with the 
rest of the children? 

The meaning of the word “evacuation” was understood by twenty- 
four children. The six who did not recognize the word, however, 
all understood the concept of evacuation when the meaning of the 
word was explained. | 

The most striking finding of this study is that the children were 
unanimous in their aversion to securing personal safety at the cost 
of being separated from their parents. 


CONCLUSION 


It has been generally assumed that children up to the age of about 
fourteen years have no real fears and worries about the. war, and 
that, in fact, they either regard the war with playful indifference or 
look upon it eagerly:as a form of high adventure. This experiment, 
however limited its scope, seems to indicate that children have per 
sistent fears, anxieties, and forebodings arising from the war situa- 
tion. 

“One of the surprising disclosures of this investigation is the fact 
that the children appear to be less reticent about expressing Wa 
fears than they customarily are in admitting fears about commo? 
things and events. The movies, the radio, the press, the pulpit, the 
classroom discussions, the assembly programs, the air-raid drills, the 
black-outs, the air-raid wardens, the overheard conversations ° 
parents and other adults, and the drafting of relatives and neighbo™ 
all form a grim network of war experiences from which few chit 
dren can escape. Children’s war anxieties will increase in numbet 
and in intensity, moreover, as the war strikes home with mounting 
severity in the form of rationing, unemployment caused by priorit! 
and conversion of plants, the drafting of relatives and friends, ¢¥4” 
uation, heart-breaking casualty lists, and possibly actual bombat 
ment. 

To summarize, there were no significant differences ascertaine? 
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aar the boys and the girls, nor among the three different I.Q. 
betwee he high 1.Q.’s tended, however, to be wary of the exam- 
ie d to hide their fears. As this study was confined to 6B 
nt r age range of the examinees was too limited to reveal age 
i a in ‘children’s reactions to the war situation. 
r 

TH i 
oe Semele Junior High School 37, Queens 


A LIVE STUDENT VICTORY COUNCIL 
On October 25, 1942, the Lafayette Victory Council was formed. 


A united faculty and student body soon made Lafayette High School 


the center of patriotic activity. A planned, comprehensive program 
was carried to a most successful conclusion by June 1942, 

With the start of the new term reorganization took place and we 
were once more under full sail but with new leadership at the helm. 
Our Victory Council was now in the hands of the student body. 

The Coordinating Committee, in full agreement with Dr. Fred- 
erick W. Oswald, principal, felt that the student body should accept 
full responsibility for planning, organizing and carrying to a success- 
ful fruition the entire War Program of the school. The faculty had 
shown the way, set the stage, had led them for a full term—the 
~~ any pon job of participation in a faculty 
far artes “ A = ena ucation for leadership in a war crisis, 
ait adardi ae o come will not develop by following 
under adult guides p sometimes blindly, but by a “taking over”, 

Bach prele a ce, the job at hand. 
sentative, an inten SS was asked to select or elect asa Victory Repre- 
son who would igent, enthusiastic, responsible, “live-wire”, a per- 

Vier go all-out in his work for America and Victory. 
a Representatives attended the first i i i 

Ponsibility, their acct, meeting at which their 

— 5 leaders of the school, their work was 
erences + er all questions had been answered and dif- 
es roned out, the following officers were elected. = 
resident .... > 
Vesti. wel arvin Thall 
halen seeasensernrenneenneneemneneennee M Orton Melsner 
T “twrnenenninmnninmunnmnnunnnannnlr oda Meizlik 


reasur 
~ gch grade She mk tee Schreibman 
ct met in a di | i 
a grade ta- mi ifferent part of the meeting room to 


ee to it that at least one boy and one 
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girl from 
tainment, 


After all Victory Representatives had been chosen the committees 


each grade was on each of the three committees—Enter. 
Campaigns, and Publicity and Morale. 


formed elected a chairman and a secretary. The organization wa, 
now complete. Meeting dates were set. Each committee was to 
meet its faculty advisor and coordinator to discuss plans for the 
coming term. 


THE PROGRAM OF ACTION. The organization was com. | 


pleted by Sept. 25th and before the end of the week the following 
long-term program had been planned. . ) Og 


1O GOT ON Gt es a N 


10. 
11. 
In the 


War Stamp and Bond Drive—until June 1943. 

Salvage Drive—Oct. 2nd to Oct. 16th. 

Ambulance Drive—Oct. 13th to Nov. Ist. 

Roller Skating Carnival—Oct. 28th. 

Junior Red Cross Drive—Nov. 1st to Nov. 15th. 

War Picture and Swing Show—Nov. 13th. gs 
Service Flag—Oct. 28th—Dedicated sometime in November. 
Magazine Drive—end of November. 

Victory Congress—before Christmas. 

Musicale—week before Christmas vacation. 

Monster Bazaar and Carnival—Spring term., / 
short time the Student Victory Council has been directing 


the Lafayette War Effort, the following has been accomplished. — 


ACHIEVEMENTS. The Salvage Drive under the sparkling lead- 
ership of Sheldon Israel won top honors in the city-wide Scrap 
Salvage Contest sponsored by the New York Post. Sheldon and his 
group in their two weeks of intensive campaigning made Lafayette 
“Scrap Conscious”. Through announcements over the public ad- 
dress system, talks by each Victory Representative, an assembly pro 
gram, eye-arresting posters, etc., they took the Lafayette student 


body by 


storm. The result of their enthusiastic leadership and care’ 


fully planned program is self-evident. Lafayette won “going awa 
with the astounding total of 4,900,000 pounds of scrap. 

The Stamp and Bond Drive, under the co-chairmanship of Shirley 
Einhorn and Irwin Lasky is doing a magnificent job. The stamp’ 
and bonds sold in less than two weeks more than doubled last ter™”’ 
excellent average, (Total as of June 1942—$50 600,75. Already 
we have had 5 Stamp and Bond Assemblies at which the Governmes! 
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; idi hown. A government represen- 

a bonds to the very limit of their financial ability . Inter- 

stamps f inter-grade competition is well under way. With the Stamp 

T a representative of each prefect class doing an excellent job 

= Site Committee expects to set a new high in total stamp and. 

= a 3 week Ambulance Drive is being conducted under 

the forceful chairmanship of Millicent Strazzulla. Their goal— 

$1,000 in three weeks is rapidly being approached. Pennies, nickels 

and dimes raining into the Ambulance jars in each prefect promise 
to oversubscribe our quota. 

The Roller Skating Carnival is rapidly taking shape. Irma Davis 
and her hard working group are now completing final entertainment 
details. Tickets are ready and the Student Committee expects a 
turn-out of over 2,000. 

Tribute is due to the Coordinating Committee consisting of Ann 
Daly, chairman, Kay Martin, Dante Pocai, Isadore Rubin, Martin 
Lefkowitz and Reidar Tholfsen, and to the faculty advisors Alvin 
Broido, Julius Jacobs, Paul Bonom, and Vera Winchester who have 
done so magnificent a job in guiding the unbounded enthusiasm and 
sar deadly earnestness of these boys and girls to perform a task 

= y of the finest efforts in the country. 
sel as po ay mg of having students plan and carry through a 
like veterans. In H ap ene A go om ee 
strated the potential power sions ; ie te aa mre 
lis choris: sunpumalentet aeasemeh, Coe Lie Vian gares 
of student de opportunity of showing the possibilities 

mocracy. Let us make the most of it. 


ARTIN 
S. LEFKOWITZ Lafayette High School 


WARTIME ACTI 


tative an 


WA 
7 RTIME ACTIVITIES IN THE GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL 
s Gir ne a Red Cross Mobile Canteen dr 
igh School, and delighted crowds o 


© Ca 
$1,800 to pan olorving in the fact that their bazaar had raised the 
was the crowning ach a splendid piece of wartime equipment. This 
Me an ier a tevement of a term during which much of their 
Plishment ©” had been given to less dramatic wartime accom- 


ew up in the yard of 
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In addition to the war activity which had already become roy 
in all the high schools, the Health Education, the Homemaking, and 
the Art Departments had done some outstanding work. In Health 
Education a five-period defense course was given: two periods of 
safety education, and one period of physiology. : 


ting 


Although the city-wide course in Biology for Defense includes the | 


subject of nutrition, Girls’ High School felt this subject to be jm. 
portant that every girl should be informed about it, and should take 
home what she had learned to her family. Therefore, the adminis. 
trative heads of the school worked out, with the head of the Home 
Economics Department, a plan whereby all girls learned about nutri- 
tion. A circular was prepared on daily food requirements and the 
amount and kinds of food needed to maintain a well-balanced diet, 
based on a low-cost budget. This one page of instruction was given 
to every girl to take home. The subject of nutrition was discussed 
in long home room periods in every class, and a speaker from Pratt 
Institute addressed the girls on that subject in assembly. Free liter- 
ature on nutrition from the Good Housekooping Institute of: the 
Herald-Tribune and free pamphlets from the Federal Government 
were distributed. 

Starting in the fall of 1941 the Home Economics Department has 
been securing from the Red Cross materials for garments to be 
sewed, crocheted and knitted. Since that time all students have been 
invited to spend their free afternoon periods working under supe! 
vision, and hundreds of garments have been approved by the Juniot 
Red Cross. Sewing and knitting have become part of the regulat 
work of the clothing classes. Three afghans have been complete 
by the Home Economics Department for the Red Cross. A Knitting 


Club under the supervision of teachers from other departments have ` 


been specializing in teaching girls to knit and has completed fourte 
afghans. The teachers of the school have paid for the wool. 

The work of the Tool Club under the direction of Mr. Almon of 
the Art Department might be termed pioneer in the sense that it was 
probably the first such club to be formed in any school. An outline 
cf the activities of this club which might be followed by any othe! 
school that has a teacher capable of directing such work is appe” ; 
to this report. 


HELEN M. Rot ) Girls High Schoo 
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HE NON-GRADUATING STUDENT 
ken place in the size and character of 


ion during the last few decades are now 

our secondary te eum “The pupil who attends high 
familiay — for college entrance now sits alongside pupils who 
school to ec to graduate and in other cases hope only to 
in some. hol until permitted to seek employment. Those who 
aga pa and do not go to college but seek employment ın 
pap a or industry are often among the best of our pupils. On 
rae hand, the group of pupils who are just serving out their 
time, so to speak, constitute our real problem. In this group we find 
the chronic absentee, the type of pupil who has to be coaxed, cajoled, 
goaded or threatened into doing the slightest amount of school work, 
the type of pupil who fails all subjects twice and for whom the 
grade advisers find the greatest difficulty in organizing a program 
of studies. This is the group referred to as the non-graduating type 
of pupil as distinguished from the non-college group. This situation 
is not always the pupil’s fault. He is either not endowed with the 
mental ability to take such a program of studies or his interest 1s 
not aroused because he feels sure that he is never going to use these 
subjects. His interests, if indeed he has any, are largely vocational. 
New York City has attempted to meet the needs of such pupils by 
establishing industrial and vocational high schools, but as yet there 
are not enough of such to absorb the large numbers of elementary 


SCIENCE FOR T 
The changes that have ta 


School graduates who apply. The vocational schools have usually 


— those with the best elementary school records leaving the 
: amder to go to the academic high schools where their careers 
T become a thorny problem. 
=i oo schools on their part have attempted, in many 
thee fans : problem by segregating such pupils into “slow” 
r ie SC ools, straight promotion” schools, etc., at the same 
ging the syllabus to fit the subject to the pupil. 


Special Courses 


At Grover C i 
tional scha leveland, as in other high schools except the voca- 


S e 
sociological s] recent entering classes have decreased in size for such 
ff of immigration as the decline in the birth rate and the falling 
ticularly ma a a decrease at Grover Cleveland has been par- 
0 F € case 
Perating to de of boys, for here ead ay. has been 
action offered by 


è Vocational a7 enrollment, namely the attr 
ool. As a result, each entering class contains 5 to 
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10% of the non-graduating type. Our school has grappleq with 
problem of providing the proper subjects for such pupils for gy 
time. The various departments have experimentéd with diffe 
types of homogeneous grouping with varying success. In some, 
the same syllabi have been used with less emphasis on the qj 
portions while in other cases practically new subject matter ha 
introduced. } 

In science, both physical and biological, we believe we have de 
veloped a few special courses which show a measure of SUCCEss 
These are described below. | 


Tent 
Ses 
ficult 
S been 


Physical Science 


APPLIED SCIENCE. We were, of course, aware of the existence 
of Applied Chemistry! and recognized its usefulness ‘to the non- 
college student, but what we were looking for was something that 
our non-graduating pupil could work at with his hands, something 
approaching a shop-science subject, something that would appeal to 
those who had not been accepted in the vocational schools. The 
name chosen was Applied Science. Actually it was to be a very ele- 
mentary course in simple electricity. The syllabus was approved by 
Superintendent Moskowitz and the subject was circularized to the 
pupils as follows: 

“Applied Science will be offered next term to boys who do not 
expect to go to college and who have completed one year of Gener 
Science. It is an elementary course in electricity designed for pupils 
who expect to become airplane and automobile mechanics, aviator 
and machine shop workers. Pupils who expect to go to colleg? 
should not take Applied Science but should take Physics. E upils 
who have had Physics may not take Applied Science.” 

The syllabus consists, as indicated above, of topics in simple elec- 
tricity and electric wiring, particularly those which have applicatio" 
in everyday life. The pupils are in the laboratory practically ever) 
day. They take part and reassemble the bell, toaster, flat iron, t€ z 
phone and any of the usual assortment of electrical devices on WH 
we can lay our hands. The phase of the work which takes UP * 
major portion of their time is simple electric wiring. All that 8 
necessary for this sort of work is a wooden bread board, staple 
flashlight bulbs with sockets and wire, all of which can be purchas 


*The Case for Applied Chemistry, Samuel Schenberg, High Points, Nov: 1941: 
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The pupil is furnished with 
cheaply in ned wiring diagrams beginning with a simple circuit and 
mimeograP to such elementary alarm systems aS are used paw ay 
pi a Each circuit is called a job = pa pup has 
stator gph aae with our syllabus. The 

saan ae book. Verbal directions and mimeographed 


‘ls have no text he 
mn are used for instruction. Meister’s Magnetism and Electricity 
$ 


and magazines such as Popular Science furnish some ideas for sim- 
ple apparatus which pupils can constructe at home. 


cE FOR THE NON- 


JEN 
a the five-and-ten-cent store. 


GAS ENGINES. A course in “Gas Engines” was authorized as 
one of the subjects in the high school defense program in February, 
1942. This attracted many of our non-graduating boys because here 
again they found something that interested them. Just as with 
Applied Science, we are making Gas Engines as much of a shop 
subject as is possible with the materials available. 

A basement storeroom with windows was converted into a shop to 


_ accommodate thirty-five pupils. Assorted tables on which the pupils 


were to work were secured. An automobile motor was purchased 
from a local junk yard for fifteen dollars and mounted on a wooden 
platform. An old lawnmower furnished us with a simpler one 
— pe The Physics Department contributed its gas engine 
mi d S ele blueprints showing the various parts of the au- 
hemes ere obtained gratis from automobile companies. Although 
srt > to purchase Proper tools only with some diffi- 

Of Priorities in defense orders, enough have been ob- 


€ pupils a good deal of r A 

ity än fhe: Automobii dine of group laboratory work 
Pplied Scienc a 

ngines for e has now been ın operation for one year, Gas 


o question that this sort of 


graduating pupil. He 
Provement in spirit, cooperation and discipline 


Biological Science 
rse in vegetable gardening was introduced in 
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February, 1942, as a Defense Course. While open to all mun. 
were interested, it attracted a large number of non-graduati 


i 0 
who needed a subject to complete their programs, The tar Pupils 
1s giving the course has had experienc : 


e with farming and vw 
Part of the school grounds was allocated for the garden. Se 
was given to raise funds for the purchase of ‘neces A 


e 
a sary matenaj 
supplied through regular channels. "y materials no 


The work has been planned so that during the col 
the beginning of the term the pupils learned the eleme 
and seed growing. As the weather became more 
began to cultivate the ground. Seeds have been start 
flats and will be ready for transplanting outdoors at t 


The long hot treks to neighborhood sources for co 
humus, the backaches 


satisfaction of an orde 


d weather at 
nts of botany 
clement, they 
ed indoors in 
he right time 


W manure and 
and blisters, will soon be rewarded with the 


tly garden and the acquisition of a new skill 


TENTH YEAR BIOLOGY. It has been found that pupils electing 
Tenth Year Biology are very heterogeneous in ability, ambition, at- 
titude, and background. Many fail at the end of the first term 
for a variety of reasons familiar to all teachers: inability to read, 
write, or comprehend ; poor study habits; failure to see the need for 
academic subjects; inability to cope with the theoretical problems of 
a subject taught on the college-preparatory level maintained in ordet 
to prepare for the Regents Examination. 
We discovered that the failing pupils could easily be divided into 
two groups: those who had failed because of laziness or inattention, 
and those who had failed because of lack of the mental facility t° 
understand at the pace of teaching in a “normal” class. Rathe 
than force these pupils to repeat the subject with only a doubtful 
chance of their passing after the second trial, and at the same time 
augment the habit of discouragement and failure, we decided on ° 
scheme which would stimulate those that could, and encourage thos‘ 
that would. Failing pupils were given a mark of 50% or 60%. By 
an arrangement with the Program Committee these pupils wert 
segregated into two kinds of classes the following term: the je 
percenters into an “S” class and the sixty percenters into a “Tig 
opportunity class. | 


; ‘ed 
The “S” classes are given a course of study which we have t" 


: : i 
to relate directly to life problems. Such topics as vocations, nu"! 


tion, budgets, consumer education, conservation, reproduction, he 
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edity, man’s place in nature, disease prevention, are taken up. The 
speed of teaching is determined by the pace of the class. A special 
three-hour examination is given at the end of the year in place of 
the Regents. The problems in this group are many, and the teacher, 
who has this class for the entire year, is generally not very happy 
until the second term, when the worst pupils have dropped out of 
school and a feeling of confidence and rapport has been built up. 
Here are the pupils who are chronic absentees, truants, and dis- 
cipline cases because of home conditions and unsatisfactory previous 
school experience. Here are the pupils who have failed every other 
subject and finally have left on their programs only Shop, English, 
and Biology as a last resort. Here are pupils who are inarticulate 
and illiterate both in written and spoken English. Moreover, here 
are the majority of pupils who are waiting for the opportunity to 
drop out, and many of them do, so that the second term class is so 
small as to be a source of irritation to the school administration. 
But despite all this, through patience and an effort to understand 
their individual problems, we know from our personal contacts with 
these pupils that we have helped restore in many self-confidence and 
a desire to succeed no small accomplishment. It is interesting, after 
three years, to find that in other schools the experiences as far as 


methodology and the type of syllabus followed with such pupils are 
much the same as ours.? 


The wast ec 
the word: 
In a previo 
classes fai 
learning, 


classes are real opportunity classes in the full sense of 
The procedure followed has been described in some detail 
us issue of High Points.3 We feel that the pupils in these 
led, not because of lack of mental ability or the tools of 
ng, but because of poor attitude, inattention or laziness. They 
are given an intensive course, covering the entire year of Biology 
wi one term. Each pupil who passes the Midterm and Final Exam- 
mations is allowed to take the Regents Examination. If he passes 
the latter, he is given credit for a full year of Biology. If he fails, 
i a to a regular Biology 4 class, better prepared to do the work 
“om term. We have found the response quite good in these 
‘lg as the Pupils, now a little older and wiser, repent their 

unwise ways and are glad to make up for them without the 
' Biolo i 


gist H Por the N on-Academic Pupil, Special Issue of The Teaching Biolo- 
' Rep, ol. XI, No, 6, March 1942, 
eport on ? 
1940, 


Biology Opportunity Class, Cecelia A. Spellar, High Points, May, 
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loss of a term. About 90% of each class succeed 
salvage of pupils and time. 


Despite the relative good accomplished by these special clas 
do not feel satisfied. A study made some time ago reveal 
80% of the pupils who failed Biology 3 had receive 
of 65% in General Science 2, indicating that the core 
of failure lay in the group of pupils who had just managed to ge 
through, and could not sustain themselves in advanced work. Thus 
it might be more satisfactory, educationally and psychologically, to 
devise some means of identifying the pupils who are potential fail. 
ures upon their entrance into high school, and segregate them into 
groups where learning can proceed at a slower rate. Since most 
of these pupils cannot learn at what is regarded as a normal pace, 
they should be allowed to learn slowly and thoroughly, gaining con- 
fidence and ability in self-expression. As their attention span is 
limited, each lesson has to be planned carefully to provide a number 
of varying activities. This is generally not necessary with “normal” 
pupils for whom our curricula have been constructed. From time 
to time we have experimented with Biology classes for slow learners 
selected from this broader point of view. One of the most successful 
was a special course for girls based on the philosophy that every 
girl, no matter what she did in later life, was also expected to know 
something about the home. Topics related to the biology of the 
household, but not a repetition of home economics, were chosen. 
Many girls who had planned to leave school at the end of.the third 
term remained to finish the course. The work of others improv? 
to such an extent that they remained to graduate, not having 1 
tended to do so originally. 
We found, however, that any plan for educating retarded pupils 
is not a matter for one department, but must be the problem of | 
entire school if success is to be achieved. Every department shos 
participate in the planning of a well-articulated core curriculu 
which will not be a make-shift, but which will really benefit t 
pupils for whom it is designed. 
ARTHUR HAUT 
ESTELLE STEINER 
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s. Never- 
High pail in spite of the growth of special ig nl or fies 
been change k device has been put into operation beca 
theless, 4 1 


demand of these ah rer paR smaller, the provisions orl 
porta ond on classes have grown considerably. If wea 
xo == special classes such as, Regents and non-Regents in 
3 A neu, Junior High School and Non-Junior High 
Schoo in 3rd term French, Mathematics, and Ist term E ypewriting, 
Academic and Commercial classes in American History, and certain 
classes with very few sections which are becoming more and more 
frequent as schools become smaller, we reach a situation where 30% 


“of our pupils are in fixed classes. This condition caused a tighten- 


ing of our program to such an extent that it became practically im- 
possible to use the subject method of programming described in the 
article of Feb. 1938. Yet we did not wish to give up this method 
because of the control it permitted us in regulating the size of all 


classes with a resulting minimum of equalization at the beginning 
of the new term. 


Pi one time we used lists of names, given to us by the various 

> rm . 

done i = the programming of special classes. This work was 
—< a at is, before any assorting of cards th 

pupils » aS the rest of- the 


Programs had to b i 
These lists w e rotated around these special classes, 
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. SUBJECT SELECTION ¢ 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL ARD 


GABRIEL R. MASON, Principal 


nn 


Last Name First Pref. Rm | Pan 


LEAVE THIS SPACE BLAN 





LTTE Terre prrEressraneseseetes 





Subject to be Elected Term 
Assigned To Section 
Pupil’s Signature , l 
1. Conflict with eee ee | 
a E AA A 2. No Card 3. Senior 


Teacher’s Signature 4. Ineligible 


es 
FOR HONOR PUPILS, ENTER 2nd THIRD MARK HERE n. 


cards are arranged in subject packs. The master chart is made up, 
avoiding possible conflicts by keeping subjects catering to pupils 
of the same grade in different periods. In addition, a study of the 
cards, made possible because of the flexibility of a card system, en- 
ables us to see which special classes cater to different pupils, As 
soon as special classes are set, the assigned sections are entered in 
the space headed Leave this space blank. The cards are then at 
ranged by prefect classes and each pack is checked for conflicts. 
In cases where there are more than one special class of one tyP® 
conflicts can be adjusted by shi fting from one class to another. When 
all the checking has been completed, the sections are entered on the 
program cards. When the regular program job begins, we use the 


subject method of programming and build the rest of the pupil's 
program around his special classes. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF METHOD. Is this method effective? Re 
sults show that it is. We handle from 8,000 to 10,000 cards cath 
term and are able to fit in 99% of all cards. In addition, we acco 
modate administrative offices where teachers would like secretari“ 
assigned. We have the secretaries fill out the same cards and ft 
the cards into a period which does not conflict with special class 


This adds to the burden, but we find it possible because of the & 
of these cards. 
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The value of this method is that it does not interfere with t | 
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C 


program time schedule or the regular school routine. This is one 
of the important features of the program work done at Lincoln. 
There are no estimates asked of the teachers, all the estimating being 
done in the Program Office. Because of this, if time allows, it is 
possible to draw up a master chart for the follourng term within the 
first two months of the term. Pupils do not see or touch a program 
card until the Tuesday before Regents Week, when they fill out all 
personal information on the cards and elect only such subjects as 
eee Á 


SSD 


All Grades of | All Grades of | English 5 (Business) 
Eng. Eng. Public Speaking 
French 4,5,6 |Gen. Sci. 2- French 4 (Regents & Non-Regents) 
Spanish 2, 3 Sten. 2, 3, 4 French 7, 8 
Math. 3,4,5 | Type. 3, 4 Spanish 4 (Regents & Non-Regents) 





Chem, 2 Book. 2, 3, 4 Spanish 5, 6, 7, 8 
Gen. Sci. 2 Speech Clinics | All Grades of Latin (except L. 1) 
Ad. Bio. 2 * “ “Hebrew ( “ HI) 
Economics 1 i “ “ German ( * Gd) 
Mod. Hist. 2 “ “\ dtalian © C" wD 
Am. Hist, 1,2 s as “ Sewing , = Sew. 1) 
Sten. 2, 4 “ “ “ Cooking ( “ Cook 1) 
Type. 4, e “ ao o Art, Wev. ( “ A. W.1) 
Book. 2, 3, 4 “ a a Shop ( “  Shop1) 

Math. 6, 7, 8- 

Math. Analysis 5 

Earth Science 2 

Physics 2 

Gardening 

Ec. Geog. 2 

Government 

Sten. 5 

Sec. Prac. 1, 2 

Combination Classes—Sten. 3, Type. 3 

n “ _—Sten. 4, Type. 4 

Book. 4, 5, 6 

Com. Arith. 2 

Major Art, Graphic Arts, Costume Design, 

Mech. Draw. 
Stage 


Maj. Music, Choral, Glee Club Classes 
Orchestra, Band, Instrumental Classes 
Office Secretaries 


~“wN 
CT—Most of above classes consist of more than one section, 
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Music, Hygiene, Art and Health Ed. The major Program 
the exception of the special “subject election cards” filled 


electing next term’s program knowing of their present term’. Stic. 
cess or failure. | a 


‘As mentioned, the subject election cards for special Classes are 


filled out in the subject classes. This may be done at any time 


after the second third marks are in, but are due in the Program 


Office not later than the first day of the last. month. Cards may be 
subtracted or added at any time up to Regents week. The handling 
of the cards is done in the Program Office between the first day of 
the last month and Regents week. All cards are assorted and checked 


and ready for entering on the program cards by Monday of Regents 


week. The job is enormous but worth while because it enables 
us to-do a good “individualized program” job without interfering 
with regular school schedule. ae 
On previous page is a list of the actual subjects for which we use 
these cards. Practically every pupil in the school is in at least one 


of these classes. Many have more than one special class and some 


have programs made up completely of such classes. Because of this 


we can safely call our system the “Individualized Program System.” 
Abraham Lincoln High School 


I. Bert LEVINE 


Book Reviews i 


CONSUMER EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOLS, By Edward Tonne, 
Prentice-Hall. } ; 


Dr. Tonne’s new book, Consumer Education In The Schools, 8 
certain to meet a keenly felt need. Though the consumer education 
movement is not new, in a pedagogical sense, the rapidly growing 
demand for some organized kind of consumer education in 
schools is a comparatively recent development. Like all new 3” 
young movements, it has been characterized by false emphasis, Co” 
fusion of ends and means, lack of clarity of objectives. 

Dr. Tonne has here successfully set forth the legitimate aims of 


the whole program, indicating how it ought to fit into the alrea?y 
complicated mosaic of the curriculum, | 
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subject classes, is not elected until Monday after Regents vaii 
when pupils see their final term marks on their program cards. The z 


are therefore able to make an intelligent choice because they are 3 


The opening chapters are devoted to a historical ‘survey of wa 
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development of consumer education, the need for consumer educa- 
tion, the role of the consumer in our economic life, Later chapters 
take up such matters as the aims of consumer education in the 
schools, an analysis of various courses of study in the field (there 
are over 920), an attempt to determine the appropriate content and 
objectives of consumer education, methodology and teacher training, 
specific classroom devices and procedures. 

Unlike many of his dewy-eyed confreres, Dr. Tonne does not allow 
his convictions about the essential worth of consumer education to 
prevent him from rendering an honest accounting of the limitations 
and defects of the present set-up. He is frank to confess that con- 
sumer education will not solve our economic problems, that some 
devotees have conceived their subject in somewhat narrow and sen- 
sational terms, that others have perverted consumer education for 
private ideological purposes, that teachers of consumer education 
are not as well-trained as they should be. 


There is, however, no question in Dr. Tonne’s mind about the 


pressing need for training pupils to be intelligent consumers. This, 
he holds, is an inescapable part of the school program. If the schools 
hope to train their pupils to live useful and profitable lives they 
cannot fail to develop in them a heightened awareness of their. func- 
tion as consumers. Hitherto, the schools have concentrated on those 
abilities which have productive value. They must now, to right the 
balance, adjust the curriculum so that pupils may learn to govern 
their lives, as consumers, by intelligent choice, rather than whimsy, 
‘snorance, or advertising copy. 

Dr. Tonne suggests, in conclusion, that certain basic issues must 
first be settled before consumer education in the schools can begin 
" rop as an integral part of the curriculum. Among these, 
it en ai clearer determination and setting forth of the unique aims 
and cae education, the working-out of specific, well-organized 
the hers alanced courses of study, the training of teachers to meet 

atmeta posed by consumer education, the resolution of inter- 
addition : a oe over who should teach consumer education, In 
training o P ers must realize that there are no final solutions to the 
e consumer. Dr. Tonne’s final recommendations strike 


bold 
x ly at what appears to be highly controversial matter in the field 
, Consume 


ing tha OST education. He urges that teachers refrain from involv- 
, “Cr Courses and 
cation, h 


their pupils in various “isms.” Consumer edu- 
e feels, has its raison d'etre, no matter what form society 
| 77 
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takes. Teachers are further cautioned against turning the Cours 
of study into an expose of the weaknesses of the capitalist s 


ig Ystem, 
Dr. Tonne nowhere advocates uncritical acceptance of the status uo 
But he does insist that the function of analyzing our social ills and 


developing pupils insight into progressive amelioration of these ills 
falls logically within the scope of other subject matter areas. 


A. H. Lass 


Book Notes 


The Story of the Eight Year Study. By Wilford M. Aikin. Harper’s. 


This is the first in a series of five volumes called Adventure In American 
Education, to be devoted to a rounded appraisal of what was accomplished 
by the Etght Year Study launched in 1930. 

This volume provides a large overview of the problems faced by the 
groups of schools and specialists who participated. It points out the defects 
and shortages in the present secondary school curriculum, what the par- 

. ticipating schools attempted to do in the way of basic reorganization of the 
curriculum, what happened in college to the pupils who were subjected to 
the experimental curricula. The volume ends with a series of recommenda- 
tions and conclusions about how schools and colleges can work together to 
encourage reconstruction of the secondary school, and what should be done 
to make the high school a more effective instrument for the education of 
an alert, balanced, efficient, devoted citizenry. 

In brief, the study found that our present curricula do not have clear- 
cut definite purposes, fail to give students a sincere appreciation of their 
heritage as Americans, do not prepare adequately for community living, do 
not challenge students to maximum achievement. The schools fail to Pr 
vide effective learning conditions, nor do they know their students W€ 
or guide them wisely. The traditional curriculum is far-removed {ro™ 
the real interests of youth, its subjects having lost much of their vitality 
and significance. The commission found appalling lack of unity and con- 


tinuity in the work of the schools. The high school diploma means little 
except a statement of units of work covered. And finally the relationships 
between schools and colleges are mutually unsatisfactory to both institutions. 


The details of what the experimental schools accomplished is the subj 
of the other volumes in this series. 


a But there is enough in Dr. Aikin’s ab 
summary here to indicate that the new techniques and points of view whic 
initiated the study have made a substantial contribution to the reorganizatio" 
and redirection of the efforts of American secondary education 


A. H. Lass 
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Tie Tel rae m e ka a pire House, Agnes de Lima 
° o e = 

Md arik- the now famous Little Red School ae a 
ment in progressive education, This is an honest, fresh, and stimulaung 
appraisal of techniques, curricula, and basic outlook. The present recogni- 
tion accorded to the activity program in our schools is a tribute to Agnes de 
Lima and her little crowd of hardy pioneers. It is heart-warming to read 
this account of their beginnings, successes, and failures. You don’t have to 
i ne to appreciate how much people like these mean to edu- 

you are allergic to progessive education, you ought to go 


through this book. It will gi 
pre give you a new co W > mean 
for principles and ideals in education. S | are: T ees 


that the good fight has been won. oa uh maLcrtnately, believe 
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biography, Trevelyan’s Macaulay, Froude’s Carlyle, 


Ruskin’s Py, elen, a 
Gosse’s Father and Son, Steffen’s Autobiography. rita, 


The Pre-Raphaelite Tragedy. By William Gaunt. Harcourt, Brace 

An intimate study with especial emphasis (of course) on Rosse 
group of young enthusiasts who created such excitement amon 
Victorians. While Mr. Gaunt tells many compelling tales and is 
completely at home in his field, he does not succeed in impa 
material the fascination which makes Frances Winwar’s Po 
Wings so completely entertaining. For every delectable anecdote, Mr. Gaunt 
makes his reader suffer through a number of yawn-provoking pages. Ther 
are many interesting strands in the story which he attempts to tell, b 
fortunately the author is obviously more the scholar than the sto 
with the result that the completed pattern is far from satisfactory, 
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Websters Dictionary of Synonyms. G. & C. Merriam. 


A new work by the publishers of the New International. The book 
includes lists of analogous words, contrasted words, antonyms, with key ` 
sentences and quotations from well-known writers. Thoroughly cross-refer- 


enced, it will fill a need long felt by discriminating writers and speakers who | 
are satisfied with nothing less than “le mot juste.” l 


Pg pear Aa ni, Ae iaa 


on ee wes Fy 


25 Non-Royalty One-Act Plays for All-Girl Casts. Compiled by Betty Smith ? 
Greenberg, Publisher. 


This compilation, the third in a series of non-royalty collections, was 
made to meet the demand of all-girl schools. It contains, for the most 
part, new material, but this virtue is offset by an obvious weakness, namely, 
that, being limited by the very nature of her collection, Miss Smith has had 
to content herself with a roster of fairly obscure names in the field of the 
one-acter. Nevertheless, this volume will, no doubt, be welcomed by man 
directors of dramatics in schools and colleges throughout the country. 


Great Modern Catholic Short Stories. Edited by Sister Mariella Gable, 0.58 
Sheed and Ward. 


mn . 7 . rt 
A compilation, from an interesting point of view, of twenty-six sa 
stories by contemporary masters of the art. Among the authors represen", 


are Hemingway, Katherine Mansfield, Elizabeth Madox Roberts, 
O'Faolain, and Phyllis Bottome. 


Mythology. By Edith Hamilton. Little, Brown. 


This volume belongs in the classroom library of every English class i; 
the country. It supplies that background of mythology which is a sine ol 
non in all modern reading. The author has organized the myths in a skill a 
and scholarly manner, reminiscent of Bulfin lee 


ch. She has supplied ex wh 
introductions to each section and Steele Sa 


i : vage has enriched the text v 
twenty-three illustrations of austere loveliness. 
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War Comes to Vocational Education 


FRANELIN J. KELLER | 
Metropolitan Vocational High School 


This nation is now going through the greatest, the most compre- 
hensive trade training period of all time. Men and women, boys and 
‘rls are being trained and re-trained for managerial, production, 
and service jobs essential to succcessful warfare on land, on sea, and 
in the air, and in civilian activities vital to the war. Never before 
in the history of education in this country have all the resources of 
the schools been added to those of industry, business, and agricul- 
ture to produce total preparation for total war. Once before, when 
organized society lay in the doldrums of despair, unable to produce 
or distribute the goods of civilization, it turned to the vocational 
schools for guidance and direction. The great depression raised vo- 
cational education to the dignity and acclaim of savior. Now, when 
one part of society is bent upon preserving its democratic virtues and 
protecting itself from being destroyed by another part, it turns again 
to vocational education which, it is fervently hoped, will again become 

the savior. 
l As in the preceding sentences, it is all too easy to slip from “train- 
ing to “education”. Vocational education and vocational schools 
ao Bs hia the complete and many-sided development of boys 
npr wl i 3 they engage in activities designed to meet the pres- 
knowledge for gT: they give only specific training and specific 
mediate use in war. Culture, grace, personal, spir- 


itual val p . . 
utterly. ues are necessarily neglected ; indeed they tend to disappear 


In its stri m3 
Warf trictly training phases, vocational education for modern 
r are has 


peace, Eam ie nearly the same task as vocational education for 
duction job ian the program calls for perfection in one pro- 
<elf-disciplined 4 € worker must have coordination, he should be 
“pt for the s me f he must learn each skill one step at a time. Ex- 
nemy, the r Job of fighting, that is to say, shooting at the 
“AIS iş strikingl Ti methods and facilities are much the same, 
ACtories 0 sae ustrated by the rapid change over of peace-time 
hs ile factories a work, Airplane factories make airplanes, auto- 
i tories make unis e tanks, liquor distilleries make alcohol, clothing 
In “itorms, shipyards make transports and battleships. 

ng centers being operated by the armed forces 


themsep co trainj 
es, me 
n a Di e Ka 
re trained to be aviators, chauffeurs, navigators, 
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engineers, and so on. In the war industries program conducted by 
the Board of Education in plants and in vocational schools, during 
the afternoon and night, men are trained for the very same trades 
that are taught to the boys during the day. Mechanized warfare 
means that men and women must be trained to make and operate 
machines. Except for those especially designed to kill, these mechan- 


isms are much like those used in peaceful pursuits. One of the 


striking revelations of the war has been the readiness with which 
vocational education adapted itself to the emergency. In other words, 
the war industries program is not vocational education but vocational 
training, quick, specialized, intensified, with a maximum of manipu- 
lative skill and a minmum of theory. An imperative accompaniment 
of training for war industries and war pursuits is the careful selec- 
tion and distribution of workers according to their aptitudes and 


capacities. In the armed forces, this has been the task of personnel. 


divisions. In industry it is becoming more and more the urgent task 
of the War Manpower Commission, In vocational education, we 
have called it vocational guidance. In war time, the very urgency 
of the situation makes vocational guidance an obvious and inescap- 
able necessity. In peace time, except for the efforts of a compara- 
tively few educators, vocational guidance has been given only 
service. Perhaps the tremendous and inevitable need for onto 
readjustment subsequent to the war will point to a peace manpara 
commission that may use all the best techniques of vocational gui 
ance and personnel work, at the same time avoiding the dangers 0 
authoritarianism and fostering the virtues of individual choice a” 
development. 


Il. 


HISTORY OF PROGRAM. When, in June 1940, the call we 
from the United States Office of Education for a nation-wide a 
ing program designed to prepare men for the war ah he 
New York City schools swung quickly into action. Early -hool 
month the Superintendent of Schools appointed four high bt ‘thio 
principals to administer the program to begin on July 1. ged an 
one week, a whole new school system was organized, sta aa dily 
equipped. It began with a small number of schools and ike erain 
expanded. By the end of August, 4,600 persons had receiv vidin 
ing from 460 trade instructors in eighteen different centers P or f0 
twenty-five different courses for six hours during the day 
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A . 
i t Up to the present, about 150,000 have registered for special 


and well over 7 5,000 men and women have received from 

ane four hundred hours of intensive instruction. The entire pro- 
i been set up within the framework of vocational high 
is and technical high schools with shop facilities for training 
+ war industries. At the outset the administrative direction, 
supervisors and trade teaching were carried on by members of the 
regular staff. In other words, the schools were ready for the new 
job and, within an incredibly short period, were seeing it through 


successfully. 


at nigh 


PRESENT PROGRAM. The details of the New York City pro- 
gram are readily available in the Board of Education pamphlet en- 
titled Vocational Education and the War Industries Training Pro- 
gram. They are numerous and vastly interesting but can be only 
briefly catalogued here. Training is now carried on in forty-three 
different centers ministering to approximately fifteen thousand 
trainees. The courses are concerned principally with the metal 
trades, especially as centered in the maritime, aviation, and other 
vital war industries. The United States Employment Service and 
the United States Office of Education have listed those occupations 
T o national defense and this list has been approved by the 
Hsin a Administration. It is only in these occupations that 
mentary =i ot cap There are three principal types: Supple- 
and referred be rie ae le employed in war industries and selected 
Ployers, and mid ri. 3 wis Board on Industrial Education, em- 
ivil Service Comes states armed forces or the United States 
employment courses — (usually six or nine hours weekly) ; pre- 
tates F or unemployed people, selected by the United 
to be trained for a '- oe and the Works Progress Administration, 
Usually thirty or nite ‘payroll jobs essential to national defense 
Ployment conversi orty hours weekly, eight per day; and pre-em- 
threatened by nea for employed people in occupations 
; , Or i > 
a irty or or recently disemployed people who can 


ing, forty hours a week of straight pre-employment 
There j 
“Atisfacto 
Ment 


mployment 


S no maxi i 

rily aces age limit for trainees. When they have 
er training l ed their courses they receive a certificate, Place- 
vice, & 1s the responsibility of the United States Employ- 
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While, as indicated, most of the training is given in vocational 
high school buildings after the regular day school hours, so that 
each of these buildings is in operation twenty-four hours a day, new 
facilities have been obtained wherever possible. One of the mog 
interesting of these is the old Staten Island ferryboat, the S.S. Brook- 
lyn, now an annex to the Metropolitan Vocational High School, 
Moored to Pier No. 32, East River, it has now become a training 
ship for all types of trainees, including enlisted Coast Guard men.. 
The engine and boiler rooms, containing practically all the machin- 
ery and equipment found on an, ocean going vessel, have now be- 
come humming workshops for the training of machinists’ mates, 
water tenders, and marine engineers. Above deck are shops for the 
training of marine electricians, marine pipe fitters, riggers and others 
gained in maritime occupations. Since the supply of marine engineers 
available as instructors was not great enough, a number of school 
custodian-engineers, with marine engineers’ experience, have been 


assigned to teach during their hours off duty from their own schools. } 


A, 


III. 


A NATIONAL PROGRAM. The New York City program is, of 


course, part of a vast national project that began with the appro- 
priation of $15,000,000 on June 27, 1940, to determine whether the 
training of war workers was feasible in the public vocational schools. 
The success of the program was so marked that further appropria- 
tions were quickly forthcoming, especially for supplementary an 
refresher training. The funds were also available for apprentice 
training programs in defense industries where such training cou 
not be carried on in the regular vocational-industrial education Pe 
gram under the Smith-Hughes and the George-Deen Acts. To pea 
vide training for rural youth who had attained the age of seventer 
and non-rural youth who were unable to attend defense trains 
classes provided for under other programs, further funds were a 
vided for what came to be known as the O.S.Y. Program. oe 
more money was provided for training courses for N.Y.A. yan 
employed on work projects. All the foregoing programs are of 
than-college grade. siete 
To expand the training of persons needed in the field of eng! a 
ing, funds were provided for short engineering courses to = s 
ducted by engineering colleges and universities. This is kno 


wat 
the E.S.M.W.T. Program (Engineering, Science, Management 
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ning) and is operated directly by the colleges and universities 
ee connected with the training programs under the adminis- 
e g of state boards for vocational education. 
p it soon became obvious that the mechanical equipment of 
eana] schools could not stand up indefinitely under twenty-four- 
hour-a-day programs, funds were allocated for the replacement of 
worn-out equipment as well as for the purchase and rental of addi- 
tonal equipment. Well-trained maintenance men keep equipment 
„nd tools in working order. On June 30, 1942 the total appropria- 
lions for all these programs had reached $167,400,000. 

Another exceedingly significant national development has been the 
T.W.I. Program (Training Within Industry) conducted by the War 
Production Board. Off-the-job training helps new employees to be- 
come acquainted with new tools, machines, materials, and routine 
procedures. Up-grading training familiarizes employees with pro- 
cedures and practices characteristic of the industry in which they are 
employed. Training-on-the-job is one of the oldest devices of effec- 
tive vocational education. In fact, it was the only kind of training 
before vocational education came to have a status and a name. Its 


systematic use in the emergency may very well forecast a new and 
‘mMportant type of vocational education. 


Throughout the country, by direction of the United States Office 
of Education, all war i 


Snina, l ndustries programs have been developed in 
peration with advisory boards on industrial education. This has 

meant that both em loyers and z l , 
part in making an y organized labor have had a major 
mue in New York A successful, This has been especially 
gram has been Teal. aA Since our entire peace time vocational pro- 
of the Advisory Bond through the stimulus and continued counsel 
ind very effective ae Industrial Education, with its numerous 
MOVE to use these rade commissions, it was an easy and natural 
visors, eri same resources for the war program. Trade ad- 
Staff of mi by these trade commissions, are part of the regular 

nothe, = Industries program. 

pasing Ai of the national program that is becoming of in- 
= Seems Sparen 7 inclusion of women among the trainees. 
Wome, in civilian che i ae te See wl ppu 
Progr, may very well i s wherever possible. The training of these 
i ready the a the major task of the war industries 
oppo gitis in the day vocational classes are clamor- 
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IV. 

DANGERS TO EDUCATION. By this time we are all too wel 
aware of the maladjustments caused by war, of the dislocation of 
our peace-time production and of the lasting evil effects of even a 
victorious war. The government is taking measures to lay that great 
bugaboo of all wars—inflation. Some tentative steps have been 
taken to cope with prospective unemployment. Ina similar manner, 
we must be on our guard against the liquidation of education. The 
future of education is not so easy to see because in no previous war 
have the same conditions prevailed. However, the dangers are very 
zeal and must be met. 

On the other hand, great good can come out of the expanded war 
industries program provided we are alert to take advantage of it. 
So, some hopes, some fears, and a few prognostications are pertinent. 

In the war industries program the major emphasis has been ae 
upon the metal trades, for it is primarily metal, more metal, and a 
more metal that goes into the weapons of war. However, in a 
effort to equip the first line of defense (of course the first wes ; 
be equipped first) there is easily a tendency to forget the secon aa 
_ third lines and the home front, which is what the war is about. 


943) 


important as when it was first said that an army travels on its a 
ach. Even though total war means utilizing total eame i 
ing for a first line industry should not cause neglect of ae of 
all the other lines. Life must go on during the war and ce Kin, 
life must be lived after the war, so training in all the ie. $ 
that make life livable must continue to be given. The yoi ae 
food, the manufacture of clothing, the care of the person, t sll 
vision of recreation, the making of books—all these inet? a 
skill that requires training. It is a good thing to remem ES 
Hitler began by burning books. If we have no printers we EAD 
books. We won't even have to burn them. Let us train in ~ el 
the arts of peace even during the war, certainly for _ en 
Fortunately, local, state, and emis a are pla 

he shifting demands of war and peace. ae 
The war has Siven a tremendous impetus to Federal sme = : 
grams, centrally controlled. While the war industries meile 4 from 
ministered by local bodies, its policy and finances are con i ceed? 
Washington. Even this unprecedentedly huge “iy i ie Navy 
in size by the vocational education ventures of the Army, 
10 


Food for the army, food for civilians, food for our allies, is just as 
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a a ee 
tional Youth Administration, the United States Maritime 
the pa ion, and several other Federal bodies. As with so many 
ae suas our national welfare, we realize we are in a war and 
aan ahe won only by a unified command of civilian effort as well 
i s aiii enterprise. So we agree and applaud and cooperate. 
Ryen in education we give up, temporarily we think, our insistence 
upon local control and local resourcefulness, However, we must 
keep continuously in mind the temporary nature of the conditions 
that demand this centrol control and to prepare for the days of peace, 
the virtues of individual initiative, and for decentralization. 


THOSE WHO RETURN. As after the last war, the rehabilitation 
of returned soldiers and sailors will require a major social effort. 
Rehabilitation means primarily the acquirement of skills and knowl- 


edges to compete occupationally with one’s fellows. 
there is a residue of so-called “ 


to be effective for either them 
this group and of soldiers retu 
or mentally capacitated, 
industries program, ma 
necessary form of adul 


Even today 
unemployables” who are not trained 
selves or society. A close study of 
rned from the front, either physically 
should be an immediate obligation of the war 


king use of the vocational schools for this 
t training, 


= et YEAR OLDS. The drafting of eighteen and 
of thousands 2 youth means that during the war period hundreds 
young men will be deprived of the benefits of higher 
will lose even Part of their high school work. They 
without a chance to recover lost ground or to train 
. The ie a definite plan is worked out for their 
vit ries progra 
ey eventuality, Not m se 
mpenn S men embattled, but 
Met for the hiatus in th 
p aliz baay: earlier in this article, a nation at war now requires 
= ctio rection of each individual, regardless of his status. 
al as n mus 


£ € sympathetic and in the interest of the individ- 
Major tase S Of soci 


ra Specific oc 
benefit 


the further education of these 


it will provide a small measure of 
eir lives. 


Neg . ciety. When peace breaks out this will be a 
`of all Bea its wise administration will depend the effective- 
Dy nal training, 


CATI 
ON 
AND TRAININ G. Again we revert to the distinc- 
ll 





m might well plan for this in- - 
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tion between education and training. In one sense the war has put 
all the emphasis upon training and has pushed education into the 
background. Of course, it can be argued that training for war pur- 
poses carries with it a valuable sense of morale, a wealth of knowl- 
edge, and even a modicum of culture. However, it would seem well 
to face the facts as fearlessly as we face the enemy. Emphasis upon 
training alone in a temporary and entirely abnormal occupation, can 
result only in a distorted view and a maladjusted relationship to life 
in a world at peace. So when everything becomes pre-induction, 
pre-flight, and all the elements of gracious living are pushed out in 
favor of hard fighting, we must be prepared to reverse the trend 
when the proper time comes. 


In other words, we are being carried along on a tremendous wave 


of vocational training. This is essential and inescapable. However, 
‘by looking backward as well as forward, we must try to see where 
it is likely to land us, and if that place is not near enough to wee 
we must change our course or our tactics so that we may actually 
ive at home. l 
en The war industries program cannot help having a most impor 
and lasting effect upon vocational education, a type of educa 
embraces the preparation of the entire individual for a jae ne 
life as both a producer and a consumer, as a parent, as a goor 
zen. Itis our business to see that it does this effectively bot ae 
and after the war, and that all effective methods of ira E 
specific courses be adopted for use within the flexible an 
limits of our comprehensive plan for national education. 





The Junior High School English 
Course and the War* 
i : 5 con’ 
The committee on the Summer Workshop in English wa 


t 
cerned with the specific problem of suggesting definite on teri: 
effectively could be incorporated into the present syllabu 





” R. 

* A report of the Summer 1942 Curriculum Workshop. eee Gi sbers 
chairman, Esther Farkas, Pearl Fisher, Minna Frank, ae ane Hatt 
Anna Golan, Sylvia Meninberg, Blanche M. Nase, Ellen U. 

Weber, Mary F. Young. 
12 
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mposition and spelling, and which would function in the 
0 i . 

ee and maintaining of pupil morale. 

ui 


UILDING MORALE. According to Websters New Interna- 
: | Dictionary, morale is defined as a “mental state.” It is “the 
hon” affected by or dependent upon such moral and mental fac- 
ager spirit, hope, confidence.” Morale can be further de- 
ee an enumeration of such basic fundamentals of character 
building as: 

A. Ability to meet changing conditions with boldness and without loss of 
courage or determination. 

B. Ability to meet crises through cooperation and self-reliance. 


C. The development of a balanced appreciation of things and spiritual and 
material. 
D. Ability to face problems through 
l. Evaluation of the difficulties involved 


2. The working out of a plan of procedure for the adequate solution 
of a problem 


3. Carrying out that plan to a successful conclusion. 


Development of fair-mindedness and tolerance through: 
1, 


Equality of opportunity without regard to race, color or creed 
2. Stressing the fundamental sameness in different groups 
3. Teaching appreciation and understandin 
ences in groups 
Capitalizing those 
spiritual enrichme 
Development of 


l. Providing sit 
s 


g of the essential difer- 
4, 


group differences for the social, intellectual, and 
nt of the pupil. 
self-respect through 
uations th 
uccess in some fields 
” Security so essential t 
~ Manipulati 
Pupil the ee in classroom and school set-ups so as to develop in the 
an essential oa A at he is an essential part of a larger whole; and that, 
“operate with sive must do his particular job to the best of his ability, 


CUR € group by making his contribution to that group. 
TARTE 
" tury LUM CHANGE 


at will insure the attainment of reasonable 


of endeavor, thus giving the pupil a sense of 
o sound morale. 


S. Curriculum adaptations which would 

les in Curriculum practices were suggested. 
"nging ab ed on the basis of its value in: 

Out a better inter. 

Phasizin nter 


§ to a 
re greater 
adequately incul + 
"essing 


a te. 
all People, nd clarify; 


racial and social understanding. 


gree that type of education that would 
cate our ideals of democracy. 


ng the common basis of ideals and ethics among 
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4. Focussing more attention upon modern trends in commu 
radio, movies, airplanes, newspapers, magazines, etc.) and y 
effect in morale building. Special stress was laid on 
planes in peace time. 


nications 


Pon their 
the use of air. 


A study or the bibliography of children’s reading was made, the 
committee having in mind the needs of boys and girls in a demo. 
cratic society in war time and in the peace time that must follow. 
The committee capitalized the present bibliography and supplemented 
it with other material definitely designed to stress ideals of de- 
mocracy and inter-racial accord. 

The impact of the war has made necessary the inclusion of timely 
material. The committee believes that pupils must be steered through 
proper channels of thought and action with very specific suggestions. 
With that idea in mind the committee has, in its detailed workshop 

reports, indicated specific material that will help the pupil better 
to understand his present-day democratic society, to be intelligent 
about the gravity of the peril it faces, to build a spiritual, as well 
as a physical stamina that will in turn “toughen the nation” to meet 
with courage the vicissitudes of war and the necessary readjustments 
in the peace to follow. 

The committee has particularly stressed the importance of the ad- 
dition of literature material that will do further justice to minority 
groups, and will build up a better understanding of the worthwhile- 
ness of their contributions in the past, and of their value in ou 
modern world set-up. 

It has been suggested that all new written material be carefully 
read in manuscript form, if possible, by well-qualified committer 
Approved lists from which school texts are ordered should be a 
piled only after such reading. No book which, through subtle m 
cation or direct statement, holds any minority group up to anes 
or which obviously belittles the accomplishment of that pore 
hope to foster the ideal of the brotherhood of man. It 15 on ae 
thinking tolerantly, living tolerantly, that we can hope to a 
mutual understanding. Therefore, objectionable material sho” 
deleted, and emphasis should be placed upon racial strengths. a 

The reading lists in the literature syllabus have been re 
with the purpose of making selections in consonance with jia mitte? 

_ shop’s coordinated effort to build up pupil morale. The com 
recommends that existing book lists be supplemented by: 
1. More material from contemporary sources. 
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2, Material on international and interracial problems with emphasis upon 
Pan-America. 

3 Material written by, and representative of, the various elements in the 

' pation, such as the Negro, the Indian, the foreign born of all groups. 

4, Material stressing the airplane—its importance in the present conflict, 

` and in the world of the future. 

s. Material designed to place before the pupils the worthwhileness of 
the democratic way of life, and the need for cooperative effort to 
maintain it. 

6. Material designed to emphasize the dignity of labor, and the obliga- 
tions, as well as the rights, of the working man. 


Films For War Curricula 
S. J. BERNHARD, Midwood High School 


The first instalment of this series of film bibliographies appeared 
im the January 1943 issue o 


the f High Points along with a directory of 
— Further instalments will appear in subsequent issues. 
ahi UNDERSTANDING OUR ALLIES AT WAR 
‘ Fe l 10min. sd. 1.50 BLS. 
Ke, ot a of an anti-aircraft battery in action. 
g . 
Dheas the f 12 min. sd. 20 B.I.S. 


rmored Cars of a Air Force of young pilots. 


roduction of 7min. sd. 50 B.I.S. 
toni Patyot armored cars on the assembly line of an Indian plant. 


Activit; 10min. sd. 150 NYU 
vitles of the Canadian Navy i 


antic open, n keeping ship lanes in the North At- 
UStralig . 
n n Dre ae Britain 17 min. sd. ds BLS. 

atile of the Aline he the war effort of Australia. 


© dramat: Smin. sd. 100 YMCA 
B ati any 
atile of Books Struggle of British shipping against U-boats, Stukas, ete. . 


* Tole that Dubl; 8min. sd 50 BIS. 
Bay, CÈ Of the ite lishers, writers, and readers are playing in the war; 
t °F Brai and paper shortage on publishers. 
© difference ; I3min. sd. 125 B&H 
$ ce in . sd. ‘ 
Britain o Win the ka two World Wars and the scientific research going 
J. B, p “ard sia 
the new UY narrate Smin. sd. 50 BAIS, 
e Ban, CPitit of England. Preparations of England against invasion and 


Graphic flm vo" 


20 min. i i ictoria 
on London under fire. j sd. 300 Pictorial 
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*Britain’s Commandos In Actton 10 min. sd. 1.25 B&H 
15min. si. 1.00 
A dawn attack on Norwegian islands in which prisoners are taken and 
volunteers enlist. : 
Changing Face of India 11 min. l sd. 20 BIS. 
Impact of Western social customs and scientific advance on Indian life 
in villages and cities. l 
+Channel Incident 10 min. sd. 50 B.LS. 
Dramatic re-enactment of an actual incident in the evacuation of Dun. 
kirk. 
The Children See It Thru 10min. sd. 50  B.LS. 
A dramatic appeal for funds to maintain homes for children evacuated 
from blitzed cities. l 
China Strikes Back 23 min. sd. 5.00 Brandon 
The guerrilla tactics, educational program, life behind the lines of 
Chinese 8th Route Army. 


Ching’s Will To Live 15 min. sd. Free China Relief 
Inspirational film about how the Chinese have met the tragedies of war. 
Chungking Rises Again 15 min. si. 1.50 Harmon 


Determination and spirit of Chinese as they rebuild through inferno of 
bombs. Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek is seen caring for underprivileged chil- 
dren. 

Convoy From India 6 min. sd. : 50 B.LS. 

An Indian sailor describes the work of his corvette in guarding a convoy 
against attack. 

Corvettes 8 min. sd. 50 l B.LS. e 
Britain’s miniature destroyers that are protecting convoys in every ocean, 
life aboard ship, and account of downing enemy aircraft. 

Czechoslovakia Marches On 10min. sd. 1.50 pome ae 
Cheerful account of the heroic Czechs in exile who are being tr 
regain their homeland. 2 

Defenders of India 7 min. sd. 50 a sight 
The Indian troops fighting on several fronts in the African ca ry 

Diary of a Polish Atrman 7min. sd. .50 ae of the 
The story of Polish airmen in fighter and bomber squadro 


A ; . + action. 
RAF as reconstructed from the diary of a Polish pilot killed in 


Empires New Armies 10 min. sd. 50 er 
The new techniques of modern warfare including the value of W 
war work, s 

Fighting French Navy 10 min. sd. 50 BI fight with 
Story of the brave Frenchmen who left occupied France to 
the United Nations. 


in 


S 
Food Convoy ilmin sd -50 BI 
The work of a destroyer on convoy duty. snipe 
For Honor, Freedom, and Cowmtry 10 min. sd. 2.00 


° . . ° r e qs ctivities- 
Russia’s scorched earth policy in operation, civilian a 
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TMS FOR 
pILM ne orth 10min. sd. 1.25 College 
Guards T an troops in the defense of Iceland. 

el 5 min. sd. 100 YMCA 
Gung-4t% 


Ponal China’s battle against Japan. Appeal to America for aid 
‘ast the aggressor. Morale of the Chinese. 

ne Tundes 10 min. sd. .50 YMCA 

H. a s production of motor launches and their successful engagements 


with enemy planes and submarines. 


H, M. Navies Go To Sea 10 min. sd. 50 BLS. 
"Some of the great naval battles and the fleet arm in action. 
The Handymen 8 min. sd. 50  B.LS. 


India’s sappers, miners, and engineers and their training for desert war- 
fare. 


Indian Wartime Factory 10 min. sd. 50 BLS. 
A tour of one of India’s great arsenals producing trucks for war. 
I Saw Russia 5 min. sd. 100 YMCA 


Ralph Ingersoll’s report on Russian morale. Tells why Russia cannot 
be beaten. 
Island People 11 min. sd. 50 BIS. 
How the people of England live, work, talk, play. 
Its The Navy 10 min. sd. Free YMCA 
Training of seamen for Australia’s navy. 
Keeping The Fleet At Sea 10min. sd. 50 BIS 
E A sea battle pictures with scenes of the implements of battle; 
fiom ae S, torpedoes described. 
Details of a faid at 7 min. sd. 50 BS, 
ese German held islands in Norway. 


London Ni ht 
g 9min. sd. Free CDVO 


Dramatic inci 
ncident : : ; à 
Wendell Willkie. of women in Blitz canteen work with a tribute by 


Made In India 


13 min. 
A survey of loda a min sd. J9 BAS, 


k e war effort. d handcrafts and their contribution to 
i ning Paper 
T e Cour ll min d 5 
age that British new cd S 
Non aoa t ess o Bie smen show in editing and printing of the 
On The Ling Gt against the Luftwaffe, YMCA 
Scumentary of 10min. sd. 200 Ideal 


tar 
p Ptured Bi n air and artillery 
USsj Tisoner 
ne Day g flm, S do not s 
Dram ia Russia 
pi clusi 
Onp pate of 4; te documentary 


p Fig ` Ite in Sov; 
How i? Aes a 


Culture h ref 


forces in action against Nazis. The 
quare with the “superman” concept. 


55 min. sd. 5.00 Brandon 
with Quentin Reynolds giving complete 


' 9min. sd. 50 BIS. 
eedom in British industry and agri- 
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Paratroops 10min. sd. 50 BIS. 
Very interesting report on training of parachute troops and their fy 
tions in warfare; remarkable air shots. nS) 

Poland Forever 18min. sd. 3.00 Brandon 
Nazi attack; Poland-in-Exile; training of exiles for British army; Scen 
of leaders of Polish forces in exile. z 

Prize Winners 10min. sd. 1.50 Brandon 
Story of the men and women in science and industry who have won 
prizes from the Soviet Union for their furthering the war effort. 


R.A.F. Action 10min. sd. 50  B.I.S. 
Dramatic review of the R.A.F. action in Britain and Dominions. 
Raising Sailors 14 min. sd. 1.50 Ideal 
Training methods of the Royal Navy. 
Raising Soldiers 10 min. sd. 50 BLS. 
Training methods of the British Army are depicted. 
Red Army 17 min. sd. 2.00 Ideal 


Maneuvers of the Soviet armed forces. Portrays the occupational, edu- 
cational, recreational aspects of Red Army life. Accurate picture of the 
men and material of Soviet Russia. 

Religion and the People 16 min. sd. ds BLS: 
The activities of churches of different denominations for the welfare of 
the British people. 

Report From Moscow 10 min. sd. 2.00 Ideal 

Erskine Caldwell tells of civilian defense work in Russia: efforts in 

factories, oil industry, harvest, nursing, Red Cross. 


tReport On London 10min. sd. 50 B.LS. 
A tour of London streets in 1941 after 2 years of the Blitz. 
Royal Australian Navy 7 min. sd. 50 B.ILS. 
Details of work aboard a naval training ship; battle scenes. 
Russia’s Millions Mobilize 10min. sd. 2.00 Brandon 
Civilian reaction to invasion; guerilla bands; bomb shelters; etc. 
*Russia Stops Hitler 10min. sd. 125 B&H 


15min. si. 1.00 
Actual battle scenes; tanks, planes, taking of prisoners, etc. 


Samuel Pepys Joins the Navy 8min. sd. 50 B.LS. Fe 
Training of boys for service in the British Navy with an appe 
War Bonds. 

Scotland Speaks 21 min. sd. 49 B.I.S. 

Life and work in wartime Scotland with typical workers speaking: 
Sea Cadets 9 min. sd. 00 B.LS. 1, day: 
Training of boys for the Navy aboard a man-of-war of Nelson 
Sea Fort 7 min. sd. B.LS. fort 


. : me ting 
Unique film on the manning and maintenance of a British floa 


guarding a British harbor. 

Sign For Victory 20min. sd. 
Written and spoken by Emlyn Williams. The film depict 
ground opposition of the French to Nazi domination. 
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uus FOR WA 


F 
smile With the C 


hildren of China 15min. si. 1.50 Harmon 
15min. si. col. 5.00 


Training, education, work and play in wartime free China. 


jiers Al o caim mh ae N 
So Panoramic view of the training of English and Dominion soldiers. 
South Africa Marches 7min. sd. 50 B.I.S. 
Inclusive film showing armed forces and armament industry in all-out 
war drive. i l 
Special Despatch 8min. sd. 50 BLS. 


Dramatic film on a despatch rider carrying a secret document from Lon- 
don to a Scottish port. 


+Squadron 992 25 min. sd. 75 ~ BIS. 
The work of a barrage balloon squadron during an air raid in Scotland. 
Tale of Two Cities 8min. sd. 50 B.I.S. 
How London and Moscow turn back the Nazis. 
Target For Tonight 50min. sd. 2.50 YMCA 
Extraordinary documentary of the planning and execution of an air raid. 
They Met In London 11 min. sd. 50 B.I.S. 


Record of the meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 

of Science. Speakers: Ambassador Winant, H. G. Wells, Julian Huxley, 
M i Maisky, Wellington Koo, etc. 

. "> ae = 22min. sd. 10.00 Comm. 

“sie coe of China’s struggle against ignorance, poverty, famine, and 
m stition; picture of the culture and tradition of China. 

ye England 10min. sd. 50 BIS 

f e _10 min. $ ‘ Ls: 
mi a ‘a of the British spirit-in Coventry and other Blitzed cities. 

Complexity 50min. sd. 6.00 Gutlohn 

of th š nies 

"m a T : taboos, castes, political upheaval with a view 

Nations, & the present tug of war between Axis and United 
This Is Poland . 
22min. sd. J5 BAS. 


te-war Pol 
è and— . 
With th d people, architecture, customs. The German invasion 


a : 
Concommitant death an 


Tha ‘i cies fighting with pane d destruction. Her future as seen in 
ade fia ye | 10min. sd 150 B&H 
Thre Poland € Invasion; shows industrial, cultural, and religious life 
n 
nani ell Hole 10 min d 50 
. sd. p 
Ty wounded ry of a Russian nurse i i on 
tol rse in the front line attending to the 


Ce | 
| Prepay The Job . 
tion OMS in India Erami 10min. sd. 50 BIS. 
r 


"OOD ship | aid precautions to industrial mobiliza- 
lette | | 
dri T home 8 min. 


the transport, d a troopship relates the activities, 
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Under Siege 10min. sd. 2,00 Brandon 
Portrayal of Russia’s all out defense. Shows how entire populace 
help bring about eventual defeat of Nazis. Can 


țlFar In China 10min. sd. 150 MMA 
March of Time review of early events in Japanese aggression. 
The Warning 30 min. sd. Free CDVO 
Representation of the reactions of British to air raids. 
Western Front 10 min. sd. 50 YMCA 
Chinese resistance to Japanese aggression. 
I hite Eagle 30min. sd. 100 BAIS. 


Leslie Howard tells the story of Poland in exile: the government, army 
and navy, children and the future. 


Winged Messengers 10 min. sd. 50 BLS. 
How the Royal Army Signal Corps uses carrier pigeons for emergency 
communications. 

For The Wounds of China 15min. © sil. 1.50 Harmon 
The administration of relief in war-torn China. 

Young Veterans 20min. sd. As BAS 3, 


The British training program for Commando warfare. 


KNOW YOUR ENEMY 
*Bombs Over Europe 10 min. sd. 1.25 B&H 
15 min. Si. 1.00 
Dramatic depiction of invasion of Norway; attack on Holland; destruc- 
tion of Belgium; close-ups of people under the Blitz. 


China Invaded 15 min. Si. 2.00 Harmon 
Shows atrocities by Japanese during sack on Nanking. 

Eyes On Brazil 11 min. sd. 1.50 College 
Nazi infiltration in life of Brazil. 

Five Men of Velish 7min. sd. 50 B.LS. a 





Horrible treatment by Nazi troops of Russian civilians; some grues 


stills of the hanging of 5 men. 
sd. 1.25 B&H 


Germany Under Hitler 10 min. fot 
Picturization of Nazidom prior to war emphasizing regimentation 
war. 

High Stakes In The East 10 min. sd. 1.50 Brandon 

10min. sd.col. 3.00 g Ne 


Presents analysis of economy of Java; its importance to Unite 
tions; reasons for Japanese invasion. Issued by Netherlands. 
Hitlers Threat To America 5 min. sd. 1.00 A 
Ralph Ingersoll relates impressions of round-the-battlefront touf: 
Know Your Enemy—Japan 10min. sd. 3.00 Sen 
Discusses Japan’s strength and the possibilities of a Japanese ad 
Master of Timing Smin sd L Bran 
The need for mechanization to meet Hitler’s challenge; the 
nique of divide and conquer. yMCA 


The New Disorder Smin. sd. 1.00 n sanpaig™ 


The conquered lands react to Nazi terror; V for victor 
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’s Fa ; 
Norway 5$ Steel analyzes Norway under Hitler; change in life. 


eThe Pacific pron 


Hitler tech 


11 min. sd. 1.50 Gutlohn 
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te 


40 min. sd. 6.00 B&H 
from incidents leading to the war: Paney bombing, war in China, 


Scenes 
attack on the e S 

Siege 10 min. sd. 1.50  Gutlohn è 
Uncensored record of the siege and fall of Warsaw with magnificent 
close-ups of the terrified citizenry. 

The Spy Menace In America 10min. sd. 1.50 King Cole 
Work of foreign spies and exposing their methods of operation. 

Swastika Over S outh America 5 min. sd. 100 YMCA 


German infiltration and the conflict with the Good Neighbor policy. 
The Tattered Lackey 5 min. sd. 1.00 YMCA 
How Mussolini got to be Hitler’s stooge. 


Thunder Over The Orient 20 min. sd. 3.00 Pictorial 
Story of Japanese aggression from 1891 to present. 
Yellow Caesar 20 min. sd. 3.00  Gutlohn 


A satire on the career of Mussolini including Lybian campaign. Shows 
the wide gap between him and the average Italian. Ends with Churchill's 
address to the Italian people. 


BACKGROUND FILMS 


D o 10 min. sd. 1.50 MMA 

n reviewing the breakdown of 

i of the Mediterranean 5 min. a i =y Te 
account of the war in the Near East and loss of Crete. | 


. “S . 


War scenes f i 
Eit zie the first seige of Tobruk. 


tArms and the League 
March of Time 


y i 
Taa, 37 min. sd 4.50 
y film of the se r l l aan 
Det a eels me min sd, 100 F 
with : sd. ilms 
vit America is the lee 1914-1941 which have led to the war. Shows 
le see ast stronghold and what we must do. 
faps and animar: 8min. sd. 50 B 
A -Round 1 to show necessity for Britain to hold a 
TObab] r 5 mi 
Ret e strategy , min. sd. 100 YMCA 
pa Fo wee against Japan; what our fight means. 
c ; i 
6 "Tine e 10min. sd. 150 MMA 


SOns | count of , kag 
Ta Po aned by the P the Spanish Civil War stressing military les- 


Ta er vs de ion n preparation for World War II 

On ; We . ‘ 

Ccrey of the oth Sides of this "e x) min. l sd. 1.00 Brandon 
Bhite ntroversial issue are depicted. 


Need f = e 
5 min. sd. 100 Brandon 
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Teaching War Facts 
ROWENA KEITH KEYES, Girls’ High School 
Much is being done in the high schocls to help pupils to feel ri 





TEA — winning the concentration of the pupils in order that they 
- i cern the answers. The following were the questions which 
mig 


she gave: is it in south i ? 
with regard to the war, and to act effectively for the war. RU 1, What piang EY l arka k er ‘Be For ance = 
matter of knowing, besides the war courses, directed to fit pupils for A i nr shorter are supply routes to Russia via Suez than around 
participation in war services, there is much instruction in Social h South Africa? 
Science classes in the facts of the war; while other departments are 4, Where would you find American troops dressed as follows: 
bringing in war facts and aviation facts as supplementary to their a, in ski clothes 
regular material. 


b. tropical clothing 
c. fur vests 


_ What part of the world is the center of the world for aircraft? 


Nevertheless, as I visited classes not now studying history I found 
shocking ignorance of definite facts with regard to the war, especially 


an wn 


as to events which occurred a year or more ago, and as to the location 
of places of strategic importance in the war. A teacher of Economic 


. How many bases leased from England for Western Hemisphere de- 
fense can you mention? 


~q 
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. Why may sharp fighting begin any day now in Burma? 
Geography found that in order to interpret present-day geographical 


oo 


. Why did Wendell Willkie fly home via Siberia and Alaska rather 
facts it was necessary to go back—and back. Many pupils had no than across to Hawaii and San Francisco? 
idea what “Dunkirk” stood for, or what a “Quisling” meant. Me Why is the Axis much interested in Iran? 
It was borne in upon me that instruction of this sort given by 


Why will Dunkerque always be a remembered name in world history? 
The first part of the lecture was devoted t 
geography brought about by the growth of aviation. The discussion 
involved an answer to one of h 


ans er original questions, viz., “W hy did 
eee r= via Siberia and Alaska rather than across 
be ye RG San drancistco?” Ta the l 

its. Richmond prip remainder of her lecture, 


individual teachers would leave some pupils still uninstructed, while 


others might get a repetition and over-lapping of information which 


o the new concept of 
was wasteful. 


MAP READING. Accordingly, I solicited the cooperation of wi 
Estelle Richmond, teacher of Economic Geography, in arranging 10 


Mire story of the war from the first steps of 
a period of war map instruction to be given in each of the is eres as Japan’s invasion of Manchuria and the aid rie 
Assemblies which are needed to cover our entire student body. By ichmond’s pain by Germany and Italy. The enthusiasm of Mrs, 
Richmond made long and careful preparation, and explored the ae frequently J; te and the humor with which her discourse was 
sibilities of obtaining maps large enough to be seen by the ‘4s ‘St Of the ay were apparently responsible for the intense inter- 
audience. The result was an Assembly lesson which held the pub" ead each a At the close of the lecture, Mrs. Richmond re- 
in rapt attention for an hour. sector with Unters in i er original questions and elici 
The solution of the map problem lay in the use of a projec audience, 


ated answers from vol- 
i ur- i 
slides on which Mrs. Richmond placed such maps as suited her P 


world, OW-Y 
pose. These included the usual type of colored map of the atid lesson D P. Asa follow- 
maps of the northern hemisphere with lines drawn to show 


| Questi, Cooper, the Head "p and supplement to this Assembly 
s 3 ° ° tant laces clearly Opr Ons e out l of History and Civics, prepared twenty 
paths, and outline maps of special areas with important p set one of PR ee Standing facts of the war. These we Saifi. 
indicated. The outline maps for the cnn a ae wae in H N the ot © questions on one side of the paper and Re an, 
the pupils and the location of places pnan a aie T Y omewhat hur ee aterial to y Tovision was then made for ‘te teachi i a 
serted by Mrs. Richmond. After an interesting ang § edi $, gun i ad Pupils in the school, with aching o 
morous introduction which won the interest of her au ics, ; , 


gwers 
Richmond read ten questions with regard to the war, = mm n 
which she said would be embodied in her lecture. Thi 
22 


presentation, drill and 


i laid upon teachers of 
eachers of Science, in the second and 


nglish, in the Seventh term on teachers 
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cf American History, and in the eighth term on teachers of Ree 
nomics. 


I, myself, emphasized to the pupils in Assembly periods that it 
would indeed be a great misfortune if, after having lived through 
what will probably be the most critical years of the century for our 
country, they should find themselves as adults with only vague no- 
tions of the actual course of events. As indication of the way in 
which this project is being carried out, I am adding an observation 
made by the Head of the English Department, Miss Helen Roth, 


upon a lesson given by one of the teachers of sixth term English: 

“The lesson assigned for the day had been the answers to the ques- 
tions on the events of the war distributed at the teachers’ meeting on 
Monday. Miss Gottfried told me after the lesson that a girl had been 
assigned to write the questions on the board yesterday, and all the class 
had copied these questions. 

“The questions and answers and the discussion that followed each one 
made a very profitable and interesting period. Books that the girls had 
read, motion pictures they had seen, radio talks they remembered, and 
pictures they had seen in magazines and the newspapers all were brought 
up to illustrate and elaborate the answers to these questions. The teacher 


added some material of her own, particularly references to books such as’ 


Quentin Reynold’s The Wounded Don’t Cry. Her own interest and in- 
formation were apparent throughout. After a discussion of the question 
on Greece and a recitation volunteered by one girl, the teacher asked 
whether she was a Greek and the girl answered in the affirmative. We 
spoke of the Reader’s Digest article on starvation in Greece, and this girl 
said there would be a drive or relief here, soon. 

“This work will take more than one period, but it is well worth the 
time. If the history department would lend a map to each teacher taak 
up the war in the western part of Europe we could review Geography 4 
well as History.” 


Are History Teachers Guilty? 
ABRAHAM MARGOLIES, Lafayette High School | 


THE INDICTMENT. Ever since Hitler’s hordes fell upon dp K 
it has become the mode in this country, for a large number of ae 
spun Jeremiahs to wax indignant at teachers in general, and pet. 
teachers in specific, for having fashioned a generation of pac 
softies, and radicals. eats 

It was Archibald MacLeish who, in an article written two y f 
ago, fired the first salvo and ever since then a steady 
24 
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> HISTORY TEACHERS GUILTY? 
AR 


invective, 
argument, 


Laat aioi was recently reopened by the publication in the New 
1 


p Times of excerpts from a letter written by an officer in the 
Yor J forces. In this letter he commented that, surprisingly enough, 
— in the army was good, in spite of the work done by our 
schools in turning out “a generation of pacifists and radicals.” 


and abuse has raked the sanctums of Clio’s 


THE DISILLUSIONED GENERATION. The argument runs 
something like this : Between 1920 and 1939 history teachers were 
training a disillusioned generation. The causes of the World War 
were taughtly largely from the economic point of view, with special 
stress upon the nefarious influence of the bankers and machinations 
of the munition makers. After the Nye investigation, the teachers, 


now in possession of precious documentation, really went on a de- 
bunker’s spree. 


THE CYNICAL GENERATION. We taught the young genera- 
tion to be cynical, crass and materialistic, We made our youngsters 
hard without making them hard-boiled, we 
Siaka courage, we painted a picture of a world motivated 
Eu: — economic forces without preparing them for the in- 
atten “ad ka In short, we fashioned a generation of 
soldiery eee ings. And now that war is upon us, calling for a 
ics mg iron fortitude and steel-like courage, we have 
y for our past sins. 
HALF BAKED IDEAL 
go off half-cocked on all 


made them cynical with- 


ISM. We also taught these youngsters to 
to believe in Glock sorts of idealistic ventures. We led them 
tions, free toad As a security, Locarno pacts, the League of Na- 
NOstrums n „> sedom from imperialistic oppression: a welter of 


check 7 

lt Was this a of panaceas for the world’s ills. 

Baingt ilita "0h, rotten with disillusionment, that revolted 
Strikes "y training wt 


and R.O. 

demanded hu" courses, that staged peace 
ADI 

th CAL GE 

een onl GENERATION, The 


Ungsters 5 § young Tadicals, fo 
e scientific- 


argument goes on to assert 
fists, cynics, and softies, but 
r in our eagerness to train 
minded, we were developing a citi- 
ritics of the established order. 
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This argument has, with many variations on the theme, been sn 
often reiteriated by all kinds of people that teachers themselves have 
begun to cry, “Mea Culpa.” It becomes necessary, therefore, to sub. 
ject the argument to searching analysis. 


The Answer to the Indictment 


= Let us admit, at the outset, that there is a grain of truth in the 
argument. It is a fact that most history teachers of the post-war 
period were inclined to stress the evils of war. Disappointed with 
the results of the peace agreements following the war, they, like all 
other intellectuals of the time, began to wonder whether we had been 
wise in entering the war. This gave rise to a more critical emphasis 
upon the importance of such factors as loans to the Allies, the pres- 
sures of Big Business, and the influence of the munition makers, 


THE QUESTIONS. But this raises several questions: 

(1) Was not the mood of disillusionment with war which prevailed in 
the nineteen twenties and thirties one which teachers shared with almost 
every newspaper writer, political statesman, and intellectual of the time? 

(2) Was this point of view one for which we ought now to be 
ashamed ? rA 

(3) Did history teachers train youth to be cynical and materialistic? 
Does realistic teaching tend to soften the moral fibre? asa 

(4) Is it true that history teachers were educating a generation 0 
radicals intent upon the subversion of American institutions? É: 

(5) Is it possible to be critical about the wisdom of having parce, 
in World War I, and still support World War II enthusiastically: 


ted 


| t 
THE CLIMATE OF OPINION. Leaving aside for the momen 


e 
an appraisal of the fact, it is true that the dominant mood oi 
nineteen-twenties and early thirties in the United States was na ; 
disillusionment with war in general, and with the achievers ts 
World War I in particular. Was it reasonable to expect tate 
to respond to this climate of opinion? Did not almost every rar 
during this period think in terms of permanent peace an© °", 
ment? Examine the influential magazine literature of the vat 
twenties and early thirties and see whether you can find et ning: 
that sounded the tocsin for military preparedness or Seen: “ould 
Why single teachers out if an indictment is merited? : jiter? 
we now pretend to be surprised at “discovering” this tyP ed pad 
ture or this mood of teaching? We had just fought a w2 


ype HISTORY TEACHERS GUILTY? 
riumphed. One of the purposes of this war was to end all wars. 
I 


The people were anxious to get back to civilized modes of living. 
Is it not to be expected that the dominant mood will be hatred for 
war? Is it not unfair to reacha judgment on the correctness of this 
attitude by the hindsight method of considering it in terms of the 
situation prevailing today? 


THE HISTORY TEACHER’S ATTITUDE TO WAR. But even 
more important is the answer to question two. Was this philosophy 
which permeated the intellectual life of the time, one for which we 
need now apologize? Was it wrong to teach that war is an un- 
civilized solution to social problems, that international cooperation 
is a necessary step toward world peace, and that the elimination of 
poverty and economic distress is a primary method of preventing the 
recurrence of wars? Surely to teach that war is barbarous is not to 
teach pacifism—for our very rationale in the present war is that it is 
necessary to crush a savage philosophy which teaches that war is the 
highest and noblest expression of mankind. 
k a tiiki pny Hitler’s system of youth training 
etii a arians and as education for death?” Are we 
“ts se we did not adopt similar methods of education 
, our young men and women? We carried i issi 
on the principle tha, Birke a on our teaching mission 
Ta Te te sie ucating youth for civilized, construc- 
Teasoning to transform the teaching of 


tolerance 1 

1 ° 

owledge ot moral flabbiness, hatred of war into pacifism, and a 
econòmic realities into cynicism. | 


ina cynical, mat ING AND CYNICISM. Did history teachers 
i youth? I think nothing can be further 

proach to socis ong been a common fallacy to regard a real- 
Y definit eee as the glory road to cynicism. A 
ie shibboleths i : eyes of certain Critics, is one who questions 
© Post-war ie were formerly the intellectual coin of the 
€ appraisal ot ‘ration was trained to apply scientific cri- 
te Problems, This did, indeed, make it 

' a i 

keitimas very objective » more skeptical even, but were not 


S which t > i 
Orias id striving to attain? he entire field of education was 
: 


' Critica] ni tsillusionment ar 
ch to social que 


the truth, Ith 
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e not the end products of a real- 
Stions. On the contrary, the semi- 
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literate, half-educated person accustomed to accept whatever he Sees 
in print, quickly oscillates from moods of ebullient Pollyanaism to 
gloomy pessimism to cheap cynicism. The young man brought up 
to face actualities boldly and critically may be accused of being a 
realist, but never a cynic. Moreover, and this is no contradiction, 
his realism inclined him towards an idealistic view of the world. 
And so we find him on the side of international cooperation, collec- 
tive security, and of world disarmament. 

If these ideals crumbled, is it the fault of the teachers who en- 
couraged the young men and women to dream them, or is the failure 
due to a complex combination of social forces beyond their control: 
among others, of the unwillingness of the victorious powers to sup- 
port the liberal German Republic, of the balance of power politics of 
the British Tory leaders, and of the refusal of the United States to 
shoulder its rightful burden of international cooperation ? 


PUPILS ALIVE TO WAR ISSUES. if our people were gore 
unprepared to fight (which I do not think is true), is it o pet 
terous to attribute the alleged failure to history teachers Ww 9 is: 
they humanly could to develop attitudes and habits of thoug aa 
cal to the ideologies of dictatorship and totalitarianism agains ae 
we are now warring? In an examination, given in the eee 
1940 designed to test the attitude of New York City err 
dents towards the war, the axis, and totalitarianism, -i - PEE 
by the present writer and Mr. Herbert Gross, and pu 5 wee 
Dec. 1941 issue of High Points, reveal clearly that our Pegler 
keenly aware of the issues of the war, of the threat aa ae 
and of its implications for our way of life. Does an When 
sibility for attempting to make youth callous to the = aed she ide 
rest rather upon those forces in American life who tos aby copious 
that we can quarantine ourselves from the ills of Europ 
injections of the virus of isolationism? = 
' a 
ALL SHADES OF OPINION. History eel *1920-0) 
group in the community, represented, during this pe ee gues 
an imposing array of varying shades of Seinen, pale 
tions. There were ultra-conservatives, liberals, n Hatt 
pink-ribbon idealists, saber-rattling and honest pa na Marxians 
lovers of peace, apologists for the existing order, a 
were more voluble than numerous. 
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HISTORY TEACHERS GUILTY? 
ARE 


ne conversant with the facts must know that the radi- 
Surely any? achers constituted a negligible fraction of the whole. 
cals among ape in spite of the best intentions in the world to re- 
Assume then, doctrinating their pet prejudices, teachers did succeed 
ee a j their ideas on social questions to the student body. Is 
4 jar ata osterous to assert that we were shaping a wild-eyed 
it not cent d persuasion, whose devotion to the American way of 
= armia and provisional ? Is it not more reasonable to assert 
that every point of view was fairly represented ? 


THE RED CHARGE. And yet the charge has often been made 
that social studies teachers are inclined to be found on the pinkish 
or reddish side of the ideological spectrum. This assertion is often 
made by the same group of patriots who stamp the New Deal as 
communistic, and who brand as dangerous those who talk about such 
things as Negro equality, social security, and a higher standard of 
living for all. 

This group of self-appointed critics has fostered the notion that 
for any individual, and of course, any teacher, to evince sympathy 


for New Deal ideas, such as the right of labor to organize is tanta- 
mount to espousin 


i a ing communism. This, notwithstanding the fact that 
weve percent of this type of teacher had nothing but 
oa: a for the communist ideology. These critics hold that one 
definition Prea friend of democracy unless one believes that, by 
., ° “t Includes such i i afai 
OPposition to EVA o ne ee os SS ee 
ist nig 
not dise, to some of their typical strictur 
fore wt the pattern of the; - 
Ore Congress a Calif wae 
, , alitorni 
a Price control) 1a Representat 


es and see whether you can- 
ces. In a recent speech be- 


ive hauls off in this fashion. 


is (£) >i 
a move by some people, “to destroy industry in 


er to 

accom li . 

of hi Push their communist: TE A 

; nistic, socialist - 

Ongr ; alistic purposes.” One 
Planne sTessional confr oe) 


Way» t20tage by ai calls the New Deal “a system of 


er ` 


ou. ber one of the greatest swin- 
Sling er, € American people.” How much weight 
anating from a similar brand of reasoning 


RATIO d loyalty of history teachers ? 
f N 
wl Pertinent OF WORLD 


question ir esai I TO WORLD WAR II. A 


must confront us is: 
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Is it possible to have taught people to be critical about the 
of having entered World War I, and still expect them to SUpport th 
present war wholeheartedly? I think so. Listen to what Mr Wilt 
kie in a recent address* made before the Herald Tribune Fong 
has to say on the subject. . 

“A most outstanding example of a war fought with a purpose was our 
own American Revolution... . | Di 
“Unhappily this cannot be said of the first World War. It has become 
almost a historical truism that the war was a war without victory, Of 
course, it is true that while we were engaged in it we thought, or said, 
that we were fighting for a high purpose. ... | 
“But when the time came to execute it in a peace treaty, a fatal flaw 


Wisdom 


was discovered. We found that we and our allies were not really agreed © 


upon that purpose. On the one hand, some of our allies had entangled 
themselves in secret treaties; and they were more intent upon carrying out 
those treaties, and upon pursuing traditional power diplomacy, than upon 
opening the new vista that Mr, Wilson had sought to define. And, on the 
other hand, we ourselves were not as deeply dedicated to our declared 
purposes as we had led the world to believe. The net result was the 
abandonment of most of the purposes for which the war had supposedly 
been fought. Because those purposes were abandoned, that war was de- 
nounced. by our generation as an enormous and futile slaughter. Millions 
had lost their lives. But no new idea, no new goal rose from the ashes of 
their sacrifice... .” 
Surely no one is thinking of accusing Mr. Willkie of bre 
pacifism and cynicism because of his forthright remarks on Wor 
War I, and yet Mr. Willkie is saying in time of war what history 
et The fact 
teachers were accused of having taught in time of peace. 
. e he : teachers 0” 
is that just as there were many opinions among history a the 
political questions, so there were many shades of opinion o I 
question of the wisdom of America’s entrance into World “all 
Some teachers no doubt stressed economic factors, others, bie 
numerous, emphasized the ideological ones. But even a ae 
the sake of argument, that the accusation that history teac try nt0 
ated disillusionment with the purposes and results of our eration 
the war is valid, the fact is that it is because the post-war ie hey an 
had been trained to analyze social questions critically that ny ko" 
see the difference between that war and the present one. 
that whatever weight economic causes had in motivating O “5 W 
into the last war, these are most certainly not the facto ti- 


; | ‘entific 
brought us into the present conflict. They know (and scie 


ce 
ntra" 
ur e . h 
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ts have revealed this information) that the current struggle 
de, essentially an ideological one for the destruction of 

" Hitler way of life. The truth is that, notwithstanding the tears 
the he critics, the post-war generation is solidly and enthusiastically 
Hog the wat because it realizes that the ideological component is 
a meet that this is war against oppression, that it is, in fact and 
not in rhetoric, a war to make the world safe for democracy. 


tude teste us 
‘o on our si 


WAR-HATRED AND PACIFISM. It is not, precisely, because 
this “lost generation” has been trained to couple a realistic view of 
social problems with an idealistic purpose that it is in a position to 
understand the moral stakes of the present war? Yes, these young 
men and women were taught to hate war. But is hatred of war 
synonmous with pacifism? Let us hear what Vice-President Wallace 
in his famous People’s Revolution Speech of May 8, 1942, has to 
say about this: 


“It is true that American youth hates war with a holy hatred. But 
because of the fact and because Hitler and the German people stand as 
the very symbol of war, we shall fight with a tireless enthusiasm until 
= and the possibility of war have been removed from this planet.” 

Bas ne stop anag our breasts in guilty anguish. Instead, let us 

proudly that we attempted to inculcate ideals o 


il f international 
Peration, permanent peace and economic security 


for all. 


Coordinating Eco i i 
Geography nomic and Physical 


LUCIAN LAMM, 


BACK = High School of Science 


Physical 

| S€ogra ; 

= topics i i bans one in economic geography have many re- 
Sought to i the principal of the Bronx High School of 

i „Sve taught in his school a single fused course in 


u 
Si : IS In vi : i 
Outer Ita Science and the E. he consulted with the chairmen of 


Of several a: cial Studies Departments. As an 


x ISCussj ` 
i = cography? i oon “i resulted a course in Economic 
ra * 
Sa 8 ted Course has two ; 
considered O instructors, 


t 1 i 
e science chairman cond 


HERMAN CAMPSEN 


RSE, Believing that a course in 


When the science 





ucts the class, and ` 
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when the social and economic phases are taken up, the socia] st 
chairman is the teacher. As it works out, the physiography topics 
are taught first, in order to lay the foundation for a better under. 
standing of related topics in the realm of economic geography. The 
pupils have the benefit of instruction by teachers who are Specialists 
in the various phases of the topics discussed. 
The pupils who may choose this course as an elective are in the 
fifth term or above. As fifth termers, they come with the following 
social studies background: one or two terms of community civics, a 


Udies 


term of introductory history, and a year of modern history. - As. 


seventh and eighth termers, they have three semesters of social 
studies which include American history and government, and eco- 
nomics. The related courses in the sciences previously completed 
by the pupils include a year of general science and a year of biology. 
Concurrently with this course, they take in the fifth term either ele- 
mentary physics or elementary chemistry. In later terms they take 
either elementary chemistry or elementary physics or both. Further- 
more, they may elect more advanced courses in chemistry, physics 


and biology. They have also had a comprehensive sequence in math- 
ematics. 


FUSION OF CONTENT MATERIAL. EPG isa single t 
course taught five periods per week. It represents a fusion of om 
tent material selected from the conventional year of physical pee ie 
phy and the year of economic geography. At first oun i 
appear impossible or impracticable to fuse the d. 
semesters of work into one. However, at the High School o A 
this problem resolves itself quite satisfactorily. The reasons are 


ses in Physi- 

1. There are numerous points of similarity in the separate AP ‘ication 29 
ography and Economic Geography. A fused course avoids dup 

places content material in a more meaningful setting. F 

. Economy and enrichment are made possible by the joint 

ributions of the two departments. —_ ‘on, chief 

A Much material in both fields need be given only passing atte which he 

because of the backgrounds in social studies and in ee pot 

pupils bring to this course, and because of the richer ae a a 

fields of the curriculum that they will have later in ra d the succe sf 

4. Orientation is chiefly in relation to national defense oe jirect!Y up 

prosecution of the war. Hence, materials which do no 

these problems receive only incidental attention. a 

5, Being selected pupils to begin with, since they aoe ol 

only after passing a series of entrance examin ; 
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il equipped mentally. As was indicated before, they have had 
course i oa in the fields of both science and social studies. Unlike 
extensive 


peha Economic and Physical Geography because they have chosen 
to selec 


„ys subjects with little or no success. Pupils with a long experience 
prn failures would find themselves rather unhappy in this course, 
aan is actually designed for the better mental types. 
$1 


SCOPE AND INTERRELATIONS. As is of course general 
knowledge, science is the “core” of the curriculum at this school. 
So as not to have the traditional courses in physical science and in 
social studies remain discrete and unrelated areas of study for the 
pupils, courses such as EPG develop meaningful relationships be- 
tween the areas, without losing the special educational contributions 
which each area can make. It must not be thought, however, that 
the course leads to superficial treatment of the contents. The in- 
teraction of the subject matter in both fields gives rise to educational 
values which each area does not possess by itself. 

Although separate basal texts in physiography and in economic 


geography are employed, pupils are encouraged to bring the subject 
matter up to date by the use of newspaper and magazine articles, 


various types of monographs, pamphlets and bulletins, as well as 
recently written books in special fields. 


With reference to 
the scope of > . 
part from the New a pe of the course, the topics adapted in 


the New Yor cc ork State Syllabus in Earth Science and from 
following - sete Syllabus in Economic Geography, include the 
e changes in i es the external and internal features of the earth; 


the deve] opment of features; the effects of earth phenomena and 
meteorology» iadi the earth, especially upon man; introduction to 
orces of » van s activities in oy 


f IS enyi 
Specific toles vironment for t 


Beographi Considered especial 
ls, and the prob 
Nomena s riled anufacturing 

are summ 
ample, a study j 


ercoming, adapting and using the 
he promotion of his well being. 
ly in relation to the war effort are 
lems of agriculture, raw materials, 
and the distribution of goods. The 
arized and applied to selected coun- 

d States Sent S Hr of the economic geography of 
ades S in the United oa Latin America, as well as other 
mean nding ç i ame and Axis groups, so that a better 
and war eff ces can be attained in the light of the 


C s s 
cupational opportunities both in peacetime 


ar : 
are considered at 


appropriate intervals, 





s in some other high schools, these pupils are not encouraged’ | 
e 
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METHODOLOGY. Techniques and methods emp 
ing the course include demonstrations, rural proje 
pupil reports and outlines, and collateral reading. 
Especial attention is given to the discussion of s 
ufacturing the materials necessary for the war 
of priorities and what must be done to replace materials not 
available, how the war will be won by using our national reson 
wisely and effectively, the resources and needs of our Allies in bat 
hemispheres, and the resources and weaknesses of the Axis Powers 
As just one illustration of how the impact of both areas of study 
are brought to bear upon the discussion of the general topic ‘“Water- 
ways and Commerce”, we find the sub-topics considered as follows: 


1. Rivers; their use and importance. (Conducted by the Social Studies 
teacher.) 

2. Rivers and lakes; constructive and destructive forces and processes. (Con- 
ducted by the Science teacher.) 

. General characteristics of the sea. (Science teacher.) 

. Movements of the sea. (Science teacher.) 

. Shore lines and harbors. (Science teacher.) 

. Foreign commerce of the United States. (Social Studies teacher.) 


[F ebruary, 1943) 


loyed in teach. 
Cts, visual aids 


uch topics as man. 
effort, the Problem 


Ow & Ww 


When, for example, a pupil raises the curious question, gleaned 
from a newspaper item, of how practical it is to throw tons of ex- 
plosives into a volcano in the earthquake belt, in the hope of getting 
the Japanese volcanoes to erupt, the problem is explored to give an 
immediate and satisfying answer as well as to bring out more basic 
understandings of the phenomena involved. 


APPLICATIONS TO THE WAR. Much is made of the wartime 
applications of the subject matter. Here are just a few examples: 
1. In relation to techniques, the distribution of ground water 2° 
the exploration and economics of mineral deposits are matters she 
importance. It is extremely vital for army geologists to examine r 
foundation for encampments, to advise on the water supply a 
in constructional work of all kinds and to map and interpret 4 
both by aerial photographs as well as by ground maps. stag 
2. The role played by atmosphere, weather and climate 1n M ver? 
warfare is as old as human history itself. In EPG, ea man 
meetings devoted to the fundamentals of meteorology, = 
significance” and the climatic characteristics of the Un = his ric 
application of this basic knowledge is made to warfare ao p 
setting and at present. We study the influence of wea 
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l 
j 
f 
: 


fie a 


heels, — 
rings, friction tape 
garden hose, belt- 


ing. 


Uses 


gas, air and water \ 
hose rubber cov- 


tion, elastic bands 
ered metal. 


and webbing, 
combs, penholders, 


foot - wear, 


ing, electric insula- 
Footwear, carriage 


Vehicle tires, belt- 


tires, 


Manufacture 
good resist- 
tensile 
long heating 
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ance to abrasion, 
high 

tic soda; from pul- 
verized inner tubes 
by 

drocarbon oils, 


with various hy- 
road oil, etc. 


gesting with caus- 


From old tires by 
grinding and di- 


permanent elonga- 


strength, and low 
tion. 


heated. This form 


accelerator and 
has 


Mixed with sulfur, ` 


Brazil, 


Derivation 
latex of various 
trees and shrubs, 
followed by wash- 
ing and smoking. 
Habitat: 


By coagulation of 
the milky juice or 
British Malaya, 


Sumatra. 
From old tires and 
inner tubes. 


disulfide, 


petroleum and coal- 
essential 


Comparing Natural and Synthetic Rubbers 
Solvents 


Carbon 
tar hydrocarbons, 


naphtha, 
oils. 


Properties 
cream 


dark amber, amor- 
phous, elastic. 


Light 
sile strength, fair 


Rubbery, fair ten- 
elongation at break. 


Material 
Natural 
Rubber 
Reclaimed 
Rubber 


EE M 
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mate 1 i 
mate in their numerous aspett upon war on and, sea atil in thes "i E ; a°5382 
ins on to the interaction of meteorology and ni , er è ; 2 Š. = , fou n 2 E 
j &a- £ . 2 A oc = 2 a T 
3. We are happy to say that even before materials cam $ : : gë : £3 : : EE: f z 
from the Aviation Education Research Project of the Civil E [2S 2 E BD b= n Š = a EE FF 
nautics Administration, the course in EPG provided for a st he FEE- 3 = a 2.982 sE 
aerography, or “the new geography in the air age.” ge E Ee E : 5b ES = z a: S 80 E 
4. Considerable time is spent on the study of the scientifi 2% ee - oZ. g s E : 25 E E > 
economic aspects of materials of such vital importance at oreseat z 262 < < BE z SED Sah E 6 
synthetic rubber, synthetic fibers, petroleum products, and other sae 
stitutes for many of the substances required for the successful prose- 5 Dy ù T ; - 
cution of the war. As just one example of the presentation of in- : " E z 2 E 
pg which is at present generally not too well known, yet of J : e E 7 Ẹ fe Y 
extreme importance to our ultimate milita ae sles v z ; 5 
warfare, are the following facts about canal and wide Bede ; E E . 3 E © S 
l À ers, Say F E ET w g 
which are presented for classroom discussion. (See page 35.) ala" E 5 2s y £ 
As a class, synthetic rubbers, although high in cost, have proved g E Ë , a = L i 
superior to natural rubbers for uses such as gasoline and oil loading ES T 5 ‘ ES Sad. 
hose, gaskets, cable jackets, flexible covering for various hard sur- f k ii mE fe l 5 E 8 
faces, washers, aprons, gloves, hospital sheeting, etc. They possess 3 
a high resistance to deterioration under conditions which cause nat- el |X Sree Sera ee we em 
ural rubber to fail rapidly. For example, they resist attack by gas si | =e 4 s g z E 2 g zoe 2 b g p 
line, oils, lubricants, chemical solvents, sunlight, ozone, atmospheric ; . ASP Zu S & pA Fs va oe Se 
oxygen, and heat. The more common brand names are Ameripol, | P g S = E Pe = E S - S > a = 
Buna S, Butyl Rubber, Chemigum, Blueglis, Hycar, Koroseal, Neo | . gure 2 8 As yh a “sg S r 2 s 
prene, Perbunan, Pliofilm, Thermoprene, Thiokel and Vistenax. | S Eee D 36 EY “3 cs ES 3 o os 
A few of the better known synthetic rubbers are described on P. +’ N al . = = = E So 3 5 2 5 > S = i 
- NE gee GEEZER CES aoa Se 
A GENERAL EVALUATION. In offering this course, W€ ad j £ 8 pes Ë aj " : 5 E 5 5 3 = = E E 
lieve that we have succeeded in presenting subject matter which ® ag LS eS = os g E Si « S 
of value in peactime as well as wartime. We have constantly show? 35 5 iB Š gas he E 3 S > <V E k 3 S 
the relationship of this subj i hysics and chen- 2È REDE “Es a Tria 2Sa g SEE 
po s subject matter to biology, Phy ™ ge a7" Sabo O ee, = = wL o S Y 
istry, on the one hand; and to history, government and econom!®” d 3 zy a? 23 J$ t Seg SYF 5 g E os 
on the other. Furthermore, we have encouraged reflective thinking “A $§$Sis58. 85 ee ge nsss SSE 
We also have definite evidence that we have succeeded in avora af PaaS ex 2 E ee g a 3 8 = © À 
influencing the vocational plans as well as the avocations, of P l SSE £84 
of our pupils. This is illustrated by the statement of pupi’ e- à 
their interests were aroused or whetted in our course in such he 318 L 
cialties as horticulture, aviation medicine, cartography, orict S F N 3 
and weather forecasting. à g z 
e D 
S 
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f building a new course of study whose intrinsic values 
‘oblem O 
In order not to give the impression that the course in EPG is ab. roblen 


the p nvincing than ever to pupils, parents, educators, 
i ore CO 
solutely perfect, it should be said in closing that a more adequate would aar aiis o E + ie 
job could obviously be done if more than one term were allotted and educ mittee employed two broad principles in arriving a 
to the study of the subject. Because of the lack of time many pos- The crpe e First, it proposed to urge the elimination of all 
sibilities in the realms of laboratory and demonstration work are recommen materials which are valueless in and of themselves to the 
left unexplored. Then too, field trips which could add much to the | ame ber of pupils who do not continue with foreign languages 
. t nu , _ 
value of the work are practically impossible to conduct because of 7 h school. Second, the committee resolv ed to advocate the ex 
the time element, the difficulty of programming the course at the in hig f those phases of the subject which cannot find ready and 
cision 0 a. oe E . 
end of the day and, more recently, because of the ban on school atisfying application in daily life and Ce of school and which 
JOLEGE YS! s Tot: GUTTERS. HINER ESE | consequently unlearnable for all practical purposes. 
: imitati i have alluded, we think that, ate a i . 
Despite the a i ad kabiar iied usefulness, we aces Concerning the purely linguistic work, Ua Tr aa o 
3 . . . ts 
for aan nnn abate and one that furnishes opportunities that the junior high school confine its efforts chie y ° reading e 
course that 1s bai = lati : f science and society ! joyable, graded materials in narrative, dramatic, an poetic form. 
. for exploring the interrelations of s k 


The upper years of the senior high school and the college can teach 
grammatical theory and refinements to those few superior students 


i 1 Junior Hi h who have some special need for such knowledge. The notion that 
Foreign Languages In junio g a foreign grammar has some magical universal disciplinary value is 
Sch ool dead. Let’s bury it. 
IRVING AMDUR, Junior High School 30, Manhattan RECOMMENDATIONS 
be as In the light of the above 
The following article is the report of a committee of teachers ap 


k. considerations the committee agreed to 
azea number of specific re 


; —_ ; foreign commendations in reading, idioms, voca- 
pointed to recommend changes in the junior high school & bulary, g 


TE ign lan- on, and cultural study. The committee 
i i ith the elimination of foreign ta m R z 
Ee i it ior High School 2” as they y me course of study in terms one and tw 
: i lready gone into effect at Junior Hig l Y would have had ; 3 2 
awe por ae peade highly gratifying results. Since Pa mendations follow ad in 8B, 9A, and 9B. The specific recom- 
a j | 
problems dealt with in this report affect all teachers of = that 
guages, both in the senior and junior high schools, 1t 1s ad commi 
the teachers of both divisions will consider the report a 
nicate their reactions to the writer. , 
The writer, who served as chairman of his committee, 


rammar, conversati 
‘greed further to urge that 


intere : passages whic 
is indebted f 2 Empe SUMS Point or g h do not 


l mploy all ` Possibilities for enjoyable dr izati 
ier t i t amatization. 
me T. Feinste™ SWN intensi © principles and techniques discussed in connec 
to his co-members, Mr. Joseph Ramras and Mr. Jero | ou ee and extensive reading in the current syll ‘bus on 
for their conscientious criticisms and suggestions. on Pages 31 - Give especial attention fo. th i: Sy abus an 
esent com Y4 93, and 34. O the techniques listed 
THE PROBLEM AND THE APPROACH. The pr ending get Elin: 
i +t ‘oned the task of merely recom aia ay 24. Idioms 
mittee was originally assigned the hich school course of study: a Use ip h © all idioms Which 
bad iuni sc . c di ca ` : 
cisions from the present fam eh selon language study in =“ “tf Which do mi and varie sittintio a be kept alive through repeated 
view of the appalling dec yoja than that. It set ccur in the h “We This would include all idioms 
years, the committee decided to do more School’s reading materi S 
38 


als and which do 
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not arise frequently and naturally in daily life inside and outside 
of the classroom. Since different texts are used in different school, 
the committee urges the abolition of a uniform idiom list for all. 
schools. It should be the responsibility of each school to compile its 
own idiom list with due regard for the capacity of its pupils and for 
the textbooks and other materials it employs. 


Vocabulary 


1. Do not require memorization of daily or weekly vocabulary . 
lists. . i l 
2. Do not drill on isolated word-lists as such. 
3. Drop such requirements as memorization of the genders of 


nouns, principal parts of nouns and verbs, lists of irregular adjective 


comparisons, etc. | 

4. Confine vocabulary practice to dramatizations, games, class- 
room directions, conversations, and meaningful sentences and word- 
patterns bearing on cultural studies and reading materials. (See 


pages 31, 32, 33, and 34 of the current syllabus). But this type of — 
work must be done in judicious amounts; it must not be carried to — 


the point where it becomes boring or where the prospect of reading 
becomes unpleasant. 

5. Strive only for such mastery of vocabulary as will enable the 
child to read a new story containing the given words with pleasuré, 
with full understanding, and without hesitation. Rs 

6. Teach cognates in order to enlarge the child’s recognitio 
vocabulary in the foreign language and also in order to ike : 
correct, and lend fascination to his working stock of English wor i 
For instance, the cognate of getrunken should be taught 1n me 
way as to banish the error: He has drank his milk. Avoid ir“ 
that are more apt to confuse than to guide; e.g., das Piera. ki 

7. Consider the ability to read a passage in the foreign lang” i 
with full comprehension to be a sufficient test of knowledge ° 
words contained therein. 





Grammar ching 
1. In general, there are only three occasions when the i PE. 
of a grammatical principle in a foreign language is just! hen the 
junior high school recognitional reading program: a} h com se 
grammatical principle is truly indispensable to reading wit eign jan 
hensions; (b) when the grammatical principle of the for 
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directly illuminates and reinforces correct English usage; (c) 
pis he children ask for the explanation of a grammatical principle 
caren’ grasp. All other grammatical teaching is likely to do 
ms ee than good and should be dropped. 
= It would be wise to drop all grammatical drills, lessons, and 
sais involving manipulation of inflectional endings, case forms, verb 
forms, etc. Such exercises may seriously endanger the achievement 
of our objectives. Overconsciousness of inflectional endings impedes 
thythmic eye movements. Exercises devoted to endings and forms 
tend almost inevitably to become unpalatable ends in themselves. Any 
cursory examination of homework books and test papers would re- 
veal that such exercises do not produce the accurate responses for 
which they are intended. To cling to them is to retain a program 
predestined to defeat and discouragement. Drill needs can be met 


fOREIG 


_ through the use of varied types of questions based on the reading— 


questions frequently containing in themselves (or in the text passage 
referred to) the forms needed in the answers. 

3. The following grammatical topics should probably be omitted: 
conjugations and paradigms: principle parts; genders of nouns; 
a of prepositions governing various cases; the dative of the in- 
, a ; drills of tense forms. Despite the absence of definitive 

entific findings as to exactly what constitutes “recognitional gram- 


hiet beh ra to assert that reading materials on the junior 
drill in the haa ie be readily grasped without previous formal 
ilinj high sod opies and rules. For all practical purposes in the 
Rims a: ice it 1s sufficient if pupils learn difficult grammatical 

4. O onal vocabulary, 


n the junior h; 
a definite list Tien high school level, there is probably no need for 


erent migiiwateae ee topics to be required of all pupils. Dif- 
Position ma Cds of varying economic, racial, and national com- 
tes 4 ei different needs. 
Of readi 
grammatical a ies: Power at the proper level is a sufficient test 
t is m in junior high school work. 
e that exercises of a new special kind are neces- 


“ary to facit: 
A ce acilitate the develo 

er pment of recopenitional po i ing. 
textbooks Of such gn power in reading 


the i on a exercises are suggested below. Most 
ki b Prepared in ady, such aids. Therefore, it is advisable that 
tte eginning ae nce by the teacher on little slips or cards. 
S by pupils aca © Period they may be copied on the black- 

nd then used after the day’s story or dramatiza- 


4l 





re E 


eT Sr E A Su SS, 
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should be de. 
nd should he 
uture read} 

more types wil 
described below 
of reading tech. 
They are deliber. 
ancillary role that 


tion has been completed. Of course, these exercises 
rived from the pupils past and current reading a 
realistically designed to remove perplexities from f 
The following examples are only suggestive; many 
be devised by teachers. (Some of the exercises 
might seem more fitting if appended to a discussion 
niques rather than to a discussion of grammar. 
ately placed here, however, to stress the entirely 
grammar should play in the future). To 
(a) Pupils arrange previously prepared groups of words into 
logical columns: for example, scrambled nouns into singular and 
plural columns; scrambled verbs into present, past, and future col- 
umns; scrambled numerals into cardinal and ordinal colmuns; etc. 
(b) Pupils write a foreign language summary of a story just read 
by (1) matching sentence halves; (2) putting sentences into correct 


Sequence; (3) selecting only the relevant and true sentences from 
a la 


false ones; (5) doing an exercise in 


which every sentence repre- 
sents a multiple choice. | 


Conversation 

l situations can be created in the classroom 
through the use of techniques such as the following : brief 
l. Elicit from the children and write on the blackboard z oe e 
humorous or otherwise interesting dialogue in English. The dia 
should be short enough to be acted in about two minutes. the 
getting as many suggestions from the pupils as possible, put °? ave 
board a translation of the dialogue in the foreign language- can 
the pupils copy the foreign dialogue accurately. Dr amatiza eet a 
| now begin. The dialogue can be enacted every day for mate 

week, each time with some new imaginative twist. This 2° 

a few minutes of each period. Children enjoy 


need take only e‘ 

varying repetitions, Painlessly, they commit the whole donri of 

memory and with it they absorb a rich supply of idioms, ™° 

form, vocabulary items, etc. l 

2. Invite the children to brin 
supplements, 


or Sunday comic 
cribed above i 


Delightful conversationa 





: {pS 
g in newspaper jokes, com! 


n 
ee nes a 
Select the most promising © 
treat them as des 


| nl. | 
| 3. Let a Pupil conduct the lesson, giving all commands ee l 
| ei language. (Previous individual coaching may be nece 


/ 
| 





rger number; (4) copying the true sentences and correcting the . 





FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


xercises are invaluable for the achievement of active as 
These € 


w gn i . One full per iod 
itional mastery of the foreign language ; 

A em well be set aside for working out a new dialogue. 

each we y 


Cultural Studies 


1. The objective to be sought in the teaching of a foreign culture 
is nit a haphazard miscellany of trivial and incoherent facts about 
the foreign country; the objective is rather the enrichment and re- 
finement of the pupil’s life in his Present environment. There is 
no point in preparing the child to live in the F rance, Italy, or Ger- 
many of yesteryear; there is very much point in quickening and 
guiding his interests in and reactions to the America of today. 

2. In the light of the objective stated above, mere isolated facts 
about foreign cities, rivers, mountain ranges, travel facilities, tour- 
ist landmarks, deserve scant, attention unless they can be made to 


throw a new, clear light on some aspect of the child’s daily life and 
environment, 


3. The present com 
tures be directed to th 


a) arousing the ¢ 
e radio and i 


mittee urges that the tea 
e following ends: 


hild’s curiosity about the fi 
n concert halls; 


ching of foreign cul- 


ner music heard on 


wate “Wakening a deeper e 
im irot sympathy t 
eins; an é em 
Nri¢ eine Th entary study of sy ch m 


nthusiasm f or 


ading ta 


Providing a store of basic i 
Sense of literary values by telli 
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of great foreign masterpieces of literature, such as Don Quixo 
The Divine Comedy, Cyrano, Faust, Don Karlos, Nathan 
Wise; 7 . 
(h) creating a desire in the child to visit the art galleries and mu- 
seums of this city; . | 
(i) reducing the gap between our pupils on the one hand and their. 
foreign-born parents and immigrants on the other hand by creating 
an appreciative respect for foreign manners, customs, and values; 
(j) satisfying the adolescent’s craving for heroes to worship by 


te, 


the 


setting before him a series of vivid, exciting, and inspiring brief — 


biographies of the creative geniuses of the foreign country who con- 
tributed to the humane arts and sciences; 


(k) encouraging the expression and pursuit of the child’s individ- 


ual talents, inclinations, and interests ; E 
(1) improving the child’s library skills and reference techniques; 


(m) improving the child’s poise and speech in audience situations; 


(n) providing a great range of exploratory experiences rich in 
vocational and avocational suggestions and hel 
educational and vocational guidance. 


(Nore: In all the various fields explored in connection with 
cultural study, teachers should keep careful records of all ob- 
servations significant for guidance purposes). 

The committee urges that in each language from thirty-five 2 
forty topics be selected to serve as a tentative guide for cultura 
study. For the most part, these topics should be brief biographie: 
of outstanding geniuses who contributed significantly in the fields 0 


"e ; , i- 
musıc, literature, drama, science, the plastic and graphic arts, arch 
tecture, exploration. Itm 


9A and 9B, and to stress 
one-half periods out of 
tural study. Limitations 


simple songs in grade 8B. One to one “i 
every five should be devoted to such d c 
of space do not permit a listing of sP& 
topics for each language 


in the present article. , ty the 
5. The following Procedures are suggested in connection wit 
topics listed above: 


(a) Motivate the to i 

story, a challenging qu ; 

sonal reminiscence, an 

nomenon in American | 
(b) Call for previou 

individual pupils or co 

44 


pic in English by means of an mien 
estion, a display of pictures, a relevant F 
interrogative allusion to some related P 
ife, an anecdote, ish 
sly assigned research reports in Ese 
mmittees on aspects of the topic un r 


+ 





pful in matters of 


taat es 
ay be well to take up these topics in grades 


DYE 
iS 





pxsiGN LANGUAGES 


‘on, Wherever advisable, supplementary questions and remarks 
cussion. cher may be interposed. Three, four, or five outstanding, 
by a e, and vitally interesting points on the topic will 
d for classroom discussion. 

(c) Demonstrate the topic by (1) a playing of phonograph re- 
cordings, (2) a brief, previously rehearsed dramatization by the 
pupils of striking passages in English, (3) a reading of artistic trans- 
lations and then of the foreign original, (4) an exhibition of slides, 
still films, baloptican projections, picture postcards, book illustrations, 


pupils’ drawings, projects, constructions. 


(d) Present as a very brief reading lesson a short summary in 
the foreign language of what has been taken up thus far in the 
lesson. This reading may be done from mimeographed sheets or 
from blackboards. (Blackboard material should be prepared in ad- 


vance on cards or slips-by the teacher and 


onthe rear boards at the beginning of the period). 
(e) Assign for homewo 


rk five or six questions which are based 
on the foreign Summary and which are to be answered in foreign 
or English sentences. | : 


given to pupils to copy 


f) Encourage the pupils to earn extr 
“ass informed in advance of approp 


oe book reports on related supple 
Ings and Paintings, scy] ture piec 
sets; (4) findi : a 


why 1 ng interesting passages i 
a 5 ) writing imaginative stori 
Ssons ; ( bringing in real 
embly pro 


a credit by (1) keeping the 
riate radio broadcasts; (2) 
mentary reading; (3) making 
es, models, or miniature stage 
n translations of great foreign 
es and plays based on the cul- 


grams. ia; (7) preparing related as- 


Any Answers to Possible Criticisms 
TO . l 
Stong t Posed innovation is lik 


ubt fr 
'S devot om many quarte 


ely to elicit objections and expres- 
e 
these. to 


anticines: rs. This final section of the report 
“Pating and answering the most important of 


The ob; 
b objection , 
Urden that the Proposed course would throw too great a 


"Pon the p: 
Stamm A high school teacher, especially in the matter of 
Pupi] Wo nwarranted 


aPproa Sh z and probably contrary to fact, For the 
With a ackgroun 4 a 3 more abstract high school work with a 
Rreate, TRE fu abundant and successful reading activities, 
T Maturi incidental grammatical learnings, and with 
readiness; he would not be forced to return to 
at 
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the hateful scene of past defeats. These factors would ease and 
not increase the high school teacher’s burden. 

Some critics might insist that pupils unlikely to continue with 
foreign languages in high school ought to get a special, simplified 
course, while those with a brighter educational future should con- 
tinue with the present syllabus. Such a proposal is most ill-advised. 
It would create virtually insoluble administrative difficulties, espe- 
cially in small schools where the added perplexities of semi-annual 
re-organization would tempt principals to drop foreign languages 
entirely. There is no reason to fear that gifted pupils would lose 
anything under the plan proposed in this paper. In fact, they would 
probably be stimulated more easily than even to achieve really im- 
| pressive reading levels and cultural concepts. 

_ Other critics may be prompted to question whether foreign lan- 
guage teachers ought to encroach onthe work of teachers of music, 
civics, art, science, history. These objectors should be reminded that 


the trend of modern scientific pedagogy is toward ever greater cor- ~ 


relation, integration, and fusión. In order. that teaching be vital, 
teachers must avoid air tight compartmentalization and seek to estab- 
lish abundant interrelationships and mutual reinforcement among the 
various subjects,” The curriculum of democratic education must be 
a growing, unified and functioning synthesis. 


ale 
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HIGH POINTS . 


HOW TO DONATE AN AMBULANCE TO THE 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


Lafayette High School was the first New York City school to 8'7% 
an ambulance to the United States Army. The presentation exe” 
cises which we held on the morning of December 7, 1942, was f 
huge success. An army ambulance was stationed in front of t 
school. Lieut. Phelps Phelps delivered a very effective address : 


n 

an assembly, and the students who could not be accommodate 7 

the auditorium heard the exercises over the Public Address Syst f 
The presentation exercises climaxed the enthusiastic efforts 


bd d . o d 
our students in the various activities which had been organize 
raise funds. 


feeling of sat 
48 


ep 
At the exercises, our boys and girls showed 4 ue ; 


isfaction in having been able to make such a W° 





NATE AN AMBULANCE 


DO , ; 

How ™ i In fact, we are planning to donate a second am 

while e heat next month. After that, perhaps a Jeep or two. 
e 


pulance to 


than six schools asked for details con- 
pannel r p request of the principal, Dr. F red’k 
~oy hee we drew up the following report, copies of which 
= rein those requesting them. In the hope that many other 
school will follow our example, here is the report: 


Time Required: Approximately four weeks from first communica- 
tion to date of acceptance. 
Contacts Made: Lieut. Phelps Phelps 
Assistant to Major William Bolton 
Special Service Branch (Personnel Division) 
52 Broadway 
New York, New York 


| Telephone: HAnover 2-5225 | 
Through Lieut. Phelps we received the following information: 


l. All arrangements are made by contacting the Special Service 
Branch office at the above address, 


2. The offering of the ambulan 


Commanding General 
Second Service Command | 
, Overnors Island, New York 
- A check for $1,304 
026.7 


ce should be made in writing to the: 


45 fora regulation field ambulance ($1,- 


made 
tales and ae out to the Treasurer of 


ment to restrict a gift 
n. There is, however, 
que being affixed to 


i ich is bej 
Presentation y> it is not Possible t — made to raise and 
Fo th th Particy] © deli 


Nee wil] Presentation ceremo 
n as 
(Lieut, Phe be made available f a however, & Similar 
PS will mate na Or use at the time 


ar 
© arrangements. ) ta a 


a? 
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It is customary to have a plaque supplied by the donor. We 
hased an attractive plaque of simulated bronze, approximately g 4 
11, for $27.50. The plaque read: $ 


Donated by 


Lafayette High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dec. 7, 1942 ; 
PAuL J. Bonom 


SUGGESTIONS AND MATERIALS FOR WARTIME TEACHING ; 


New Government Films. 


Four new sound films, just announced by the Film Unit of the Office 


of Emergency Management, may be of especial interest to schools, since 
their subject matter bears directly on the Nation’s Victory Program. 
The first of these, Ring of Steel, attempts to show the part which the 


American Soldier has played in establishing and preserving this Nation as a ~ 
land in which a united people has been protected in the right to work out its 
own destiny. This is a one-reel picture having a running time of 9 minutes. 


The verse commentary, written by Wallace Russell, may be obtained sepa- 
rately, in mimeographed form, and offers possibilities for presentation by 
verse-speaking choirs, or for adaptation for school radio workshop presenta- 
tion. ee < 
Two 8-minute films, Lake Carrier and Coal for Victory, deal directly wi 
America’s war materials. Also emphasizing the need for the conservation f 
our natural resources, is a three-reel, 16-mm. sound film, The Forest Rang: 
produced by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. office 
Ring of Steel and Lake Carrier are directly available from the 


Coal 
of Emergency Management, Film Unit, Washington, D. C. The ere: 
for Victory, may be obtained by writing Luther Harr, Office of the The fim 


ous Coal Consumers’ Council, P. O. Box 483, Washington, D. C. alure 
Forest Ranger, is available from the U. S. Department of Agr 
Washington, D. C. 

* * **** 


1 


Office of Facts and Figures, Washington, D. C. 


This World Cannot Exist Half Slave Half Free (Theme: Barb 
Freedom). | 
Give ’em the Stuff to Fight With (Theme: Production). 
This Man is Your Friend (7) (Theme: Our Allies). ash" ® 17" 
Our Freedoms and Rights (additions to the Bill of Rights) ay," * 20": 
Above Posters are available in three sizes: 2814" x 40”; 
7144" x 10”. The single exception is noted. 


48 


arity ve. 


aw 
, 


Lafayette High School 





E TEACHING SUGGESTIONS 





wARTIM 
office f a 

nel for Victory (Theme: Old Metals), 21” x 27”. 

Get in the Scrap (Theme: Old Metals), 20” x 30”. 

Don't Let Him Down (Theme: Morale), 28” x 40”. 

Men Working Together (Theme: Morale), 40” x 28”. 

‘Time Is Short (Streamer), 16” x 10”. 

We Are Now in This War (Presidential Quotation) 18” x 56”. 

Flag—Give It Your Best (Theme: Morale), 40” x 56”. 

* * * k*k 


Helps for Future Selectees. 


F 
Is Your Number Up? and Attention to Your Health are the names of two 
attractive and useful pamphlets for future service selectees. Both are pub- 


= lished by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity, New York, N. Y. 
* k + k k x 


Official U. S. Defense Films. 


The following Motion Pictures produced by the Film Unit of the Office 
for Emergency Management have been released in 16mm. sound editions for 
schools, civic groups, and other nonprofit organizations: Building a Bomber, 
Aluminum, Defense Reviews No. 1 and 2, Homes for Defense, Power for 
aa Army in Overalls. For information write to the Division of In- 
ormation, Office for Emergency Management, Washington, D. C. 


* * * k*k k & 
For Secondary-S choo] Workers 
; The National Association of Secondar 
pecial publications. One 


y School Principals is planning two 
lished as the October 


“Secondary Education and the War,” willbe pub- 
School ond i issue of its Bulletin. The other, “Work Experience for 
cation is a e Bii- k pa as the December Bulletin. The October publi- 
they are doing y Of reports from hundreds of high 


to hel ' schools as to what 
by J. Paul Leonard a win the war, The December issue, being prepared 
high Schools » Stanford University, is a summary of reports from 


as to work experience t 


regular Program. hey are providing as a part of their 


k k k k k x 


Ovie Tr y 
Quer: y r r e 
ile . Education Fo F ee M n 


Sou i 
% 2 mi ina Motion Picture 


$ 

Fre a arrated b 
What ` Men has been a 
Schools 4 P Schools do = 


ur] 
local ied: @ AE\y 


Trailer—35 millimeters—with a screening time 
Lowell Thomas, this trailer entitled “Education 
ared for use in commercial theater houses. Tells 
eo and words, | Invites public to visit the 
Managers to ae music accompanies the film, Arrange with 
in 16 it. One copy can be used in three theaters. 


= mm, } s . s 
rices: cam Size for use in schools not having 35 mm, equip- 
unts - trailer $7.5 


Or quantity wile 0 per copy. 16 mm. trailer $6 per copy. 


0 aya: 
Ment valable 


No disco 
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mergency Management, Division of Information, Washington, 
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Manning Useful Careers. 


A bulletin entitled Educational Guidance in Wartime at Grini San 
is directed to students, parents, and counselors. It deals with College 
and specific preparation at Grinnell for useful ca 
grams are classified into three large groups: 


1. Preparation for service in the armed forces. 


2. Preparation for necessary civilian 
ices. 


3. Special opportunities for women. Various 
ments are briefly described. 


W943 


rd 


reers in wartime. The pr 
0. 


professions and auxiliary war sery 


Services and their require- 


* * k ¥ k & 


Education and the War. 


A selected and annotated bibliography on “Education and the War” has 
been issued by the Curriculum Laboratory, Division of Surveys and Field 
Studies, George Peabody College for Teachers. This bibliography, which is 
mimeographed, is priced at 10 cents. It is made up largely of pamphlet 
materials in printed and mimeographed form dealing with the contribution 
of the school to the Nation’s war effort. The publications come from. the 
following principal sources: on tee 

1. Federal agencies > 

2. State departments of education 

3. local school systems l 

4. civic organizations. 


% è * *& & & 


Looking Forward. A Wartime Education Supplement (1942). a, 
sion of such topics as “Regular School Program in Wartime Is vied 
‘Schools Now Serving in Wartime Activities,” “Guiding Principles 11 citi- 
War Emergency,” give a setting for the discussion of such problems m i 
zenship, health, safety, conservation, thrift, war savings, aap ie 
civilian morale, geography with emphasis on the air age and Latın 
in terms of the first eight grades. (1942) s 

New Mexico has issued A Guide for'the Teaching of Defense By suc 
which the table of contents indicates the nature of a haa A gestions” 
headings as “Twenty ‘Musts’ of Defense,” “Youth fn BoE “What 
“Health and Physical Education,” “Citizenship,” “Community lc Progra 
D mocracy Means,” “Organizing a Forum,” “Meet the Ta fies.” “Latir 
“A Unit of Instruction,” “A Core Curriculum Plan of ence > iste fl i 
American Program,” “Defense Savings Bonds,” m with rega 
and books, the pamphlet helps teachers to clarify their thin i 

wartime modification. | shed BY ty 
© Suggested Studies in Adult Education. New Tale my e va 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia i A ee 
tute of Adult Education, Teachers College, a Weet 120th Sts 
Free. (Address: Institute of Adult Education, 


York, N. Y. 
50 
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HING CLOTHING CONSERVATION IN WARTIME 


E 





TEAC 


Al 
tute, which 
related to t 


i i i tative program of the insti- 
, f interest included in the ten 
ii ae primarily at the problems of adult education closely 
is 
he prosecution of the war. 
T * E * & 


he Society for the Psychological 
stan Morale. Second yearbook of t 
S ty oe Goel Issues. Goodwin Watson, Editor. Boston, Houghton Mif- 
t 
Ta al 1942. 463 p. $3.50. a 
A comprehensive study of the subject, approached from the scientific re- 
search angle, with recommended essentials for a civilian morale program. 
* k * *x* * 


War Facts; a Handbook for Speakers on War Production. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1942. 82 p. Free. l 

Compiled as an aid to speakers in explaining the scope, nature, 
of the production program. The subject concerns not only the m 
of our manpower, machine power, and material res 


justments and sacrifices which have be 
the home front. 


Washington, 


and effect 
obilization 
ources, but also the read- 
en made and will have to be made on 


t *¢+ * % g g 


Civilian Evacuation Program: Planning for Evacuation and Reception 
Care. Prepared by the J 


1 by oint Committee on Evacuation. Washington, U. S. 
ane Printing Office, 1942. Multilithed. 53 p. (Evacuation Bulletin 
OZ. ree, i 


Abraham Lincoln High School 


TEACHING CLOTHING CON 


treamline 


í 


SERVATION IN WARTIME 


atle < > Sear them to the national war effort” 
Particula ‘Y On the school front. The Home Economist 


= ng Teacher has been the pioneer in con- 
public to such a theme song by practical 


your Courses 


h 
m her classroom and c 
doth l ith the Red 


lub activities she has w 
8toup ot children and 


orked hand- 
turning out sweaters, a 


Cross, 


fghans, and 

— to rais Oney rhe She has more than Stimulated her 

“ry ess o ahto ed Cross needs. She has developed an 
i T Of clot at Sing market and how to cope with it i 

» She : er lessons in consumer ed hs can 

ily °rporated conse a 
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$ E: Mary, I943) 
ing of clothing which is part and parcel of the national govern 
War program. The Clothing teacher is One person who ha 
presenting a ‘pre-induction’ course all along. 

Then how can the clothing teacher 
must insure the fact that every iota o 
training she offers js necessary equip 
Second, she must develop all those 
the present emergency demands: cal 
willingness to tackle problems, co- 
quickly to changing conditions. 
for the exercise of ingenuity, 


S been 


Fi rst, She 
2Nipulatiye 


‘follow through’? 
f knowledge or m 
ment toward winni 
qualities in the individual that 
mness, dependability, reliability 
operativeness, ability to adjust 
Third, she must offer op 
originality, and leadership, 


dminister- 
ing occupational therapy to adults right in the classroom. 


the clothing teacher is called on to develop stamina, pr 


event the 
breaking down of morale, and so prepare the students to 


be shock- 
absorbers. 


OUR NEEDS AS MOTIVATION. To attain these ends every 


lesson must be motivated by war needs. There must be a redis- 
tribution of emphasis among the items in the Textile Arts Syllabus. 
Stress must be placed on conservation of clothing, salvage of 
ments, intelligent purchasing and wise consumption of clothes. ee 
should be a constant tie-up with community agents such 2 ae 
pitals, the Red Cross, reclamation of clothing centers wi Be 
they are established, religious institutions, neighborhood centers, om 
mercial companies, and fashion groups and magazines. Kaige bat 

Methods of teaching on the whole, will not suffer er: r. 
must be vitalized by the use of military films and ass 


tter 
s the latter 
grams. Outside agencies are eager to take over as far a 


: cerned. . po Af 
1S The practical laboratory problems of the student hase ion 
the remodelling and salvage of clothes brought imi B 4 
tion of garments from material found at — T i 
hospital work. Men’s clothes as well as wom nS C children: ; 
tyled or reincarnated into garments for wom = i 
rime to be followed in restyling a garment W 


1. Taking the garment apart. 
2, Cleaning it: 


a. Airing garment 
b. Shaking out the dust 
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Ment’, 


ng the War, — 


portunities — 
«The day — 
may come when the student will be aiding the teacher in a 


In short, 





TEACH! 
c Brushing 
d. Laundering l 
in Remova 
f a and Pressing of Fabrics. 
eis of Pattern and Construction of Garment. 
3, Lay 


IME 
G CLOTHING CONSERVATION IN WARM 
a J , 


for the clothing teacher in conjunc- 
What e y keah ae The following groups of work 
me negi: Consumer Education, Sewing by the use of a 
t a I attern, Conservation and Salvage of Clothing, Simple 
e gash of which might constitute a separate course. 
ja and Salvage of Clothing is comparatively new. The 
following outline of a course on the subject is a thorough grouping 
of details. The time element, the needs of the individual group, and 
the demands of the school and neighborhood will lead the teacher 
to place emphasis or delete wherever necessary. 
OUTLINE OF COURSE ON THE CONSERVATION OF CLOTHING 


I. Need for the Conservation of Clothing 
A. Because of Decreased Production, Adulteration and Substitution 
on the market. 
1. Government priorities 
2. Transportation 
3. Rationing 
4, Adulteration of Fabrics 


- Substitution of Materials and fibers. 
B. To Meet High Co i 


problems: Land, sea, plane 


2 Budgetting our clothing 
3. Cutting down cleaning bills 
© strengthen Morale 
Psychological Effect 
a. the right clothe 
b enough clothes 
Sense of “helon 


C. T 


S for the individual 
to wear 


ging” to the nation 


dence arising from successful accomplish 
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B. Prevention and removal of odors and du 
good-grooming, use of shields, freque 
C. Care of Special Items: 


leather and suede, felts and velours, 
rubber clothing, uniforms, 


st from Clothing. 
nt cleaning, ete. 


feathers, f 
> » turs i): 
brassiers, umbrella, 2 Velling, 


urs 
Proofed garments, cellophane, etc, _ Purses, Water. : 


- How to put on clothes to conserve them. 
E. Laundering 
1. General Directions inclu 
2. Laundering of particular 
F. Drying, Pressing, Steaming of 
III. Rehabilitation of Clothes. 
A. Stain Removal, First Aid, Cleaning Kit 
B. Dyeing 
C. Mending: 
darning, patching, reinforcement of S 
use of commercial mending means. | 
IV. Remodeling 
A. Women’s Clothing 
1. Shortening and Lengthening of Garments 
2. Changing the Style 


3. Altering to fit the smaller and larger person 
B. Men’s Clothes 


ding blueing and 
fibers, colors, s 
Various Fibers 


starching As 





dickies, scarves, etc., vestees, sunbonnets 
2. Trousers changed to skirts, culottes, slacks, shorts, smaller 
* trousers, breeches, beanies, berets, purses, etc. 
3. Jackets to women’s packets, for children, jerkins, vests- 


1. Shirts changed into women’s blouses sunsuits, made smaller 


. . , r 
4. Pajamas to be changed into women’s, children’s shorts © 


pajamas 
5. Bathrobe and vests made into garments for others 
6. Undershirt into shirties and panties i <a 
7. Bathing shorts made smaller or larger by inserting 

ing materials i l 4 
8. Girl’s coat or man’s coat made into 5 pieces of appa 


V. Securing intensive service by multiplicity of outfits 
. The Foundation Suit and its possibilities 
The Foundation Dress and its possibilities 
Reversible Clothes Noa 
. The Jumper Dress and its Potentia ities sy 
The Dress made adaptable to all times of the day an 
occasions 

F. The flexible hat 

i terial 

e of small pieces of ma 

-i F Handkercriefs into aprons, skirts, blouses, halter 


ins into children’s clothes, etc. Se 
| agin and luncheon cloths into skirts, hats, patch g4 


MON > 


S, hats 


nts 
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and garments, 


eams, buttons, -hems, etc, 


ast- 


o yarious 








ROJECT IN “COMMANDO” GERMAN. 
AP 


ton of gloves, hats, dickies, pockets, new yokes, sleeves, ap- 
= hee designs, collar and cuff sets, sleeves, ascots, purses 
is ‘dn S abii and dyed used for ragrugs, purses, shopping 
] r- teiroafi slippers, all braided or crochetted or covering cord 
Wrapping cord used to crochet or knit articles of clothing 
Old belts and old hats to make wallets, artificial flowers, new belts, 
new purses, etc. 
. Use of old buttons, safety pins, etc., to make jewelry 
Use of flower seed, feed, flour, sugar, coffee bags for infant’s slips, 
rompers, aprons, panties, trunks, etc. 
Old woolen socks to mittens 
. Old worn-out raincoats to vanity cases, beach bags, purses, rain- 
caps, strapped bags, smaller garments. 
FLORENCE KESSLER 


m 


mH Q 


ms 


Girls’ High School 


A PROJECT IN “COMMANDO” GERMAN 


ns when Lieutenant- 
Intelligence Division, 
$e teachers of the city 

Chief among these 


e Superintendent of Documents 
n ade ` Needless to Say, t eko. — oe 
“ie, quate in os y, the vocabularies available are more 


aid of 1 SC, and de anticipate t 
i velo : ypıcal War-tiy & 
asked milit ty dicti P sentence Series in the cla = Situations 
erin ri Serie nary alo For examp] SSroom with the 
H . p ẹ, u 
re of p Westions or Statements Pupils may be 
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random. Pupils themselves will, no doubt, cen aie Other Such 
situations. The sentence series and phrases can t “4 = Used as the 
basis for German composition, or for trans = into erman, After 
the German series has been corrected by the c i the aid of 
the teacher, they can be arranged into logical p er, a us rendering 
them more suitable for memorization, if that 1s esired. By supply- 
ing possible answers in German, series of dialogues can be worked 
out and then dramatized in class. F 

. Questioning a prisoner. . . 

. Inquiring one’s way in foreign territory. 

, Interviewing the mayor of an occupied town. 

. Asking for instructions to operate captured equipment. 

. Translating German instructions or directions. l Be 
Radio announcements to the civilian population of occupied areas. 

. Translating messages and other documents of a military nature. 
Telling a German schoolboy about school in the United States. 

. Broadcasting “indoctrination” talks to the enemy. 

. Monitoring radio broadcasts in German. 


> Ww N — 


ODON 


p 





Suggested German Vocabularies and Phrases 


Military Commands: Augen gerade—aus! Augen—links! (rechts!) Ach- 


tung! In Linie—antreten! Rechts schwenkt—marsch! Apes 
marsch! Abteilung—halt! Antreten! Abtreten! Kehrt! Ruhrt E 
Gepack—ablegen! Setzt die Gewehre—zusammen! Rechts (Links)—um: 


35 t! 
Marsch! Marsch—Gerade—aus! Kommando zuriick! Stopfen! Hal 
Wer da! Kommen Sie naher! Wer sind Sie? 


Questioning Prisoners: Auskünfte über Gefangene, Gefangennahme, nice 
enschaft, Gefangener, Verhaftung, Haftdauer, Haftbruch, Haft nay 
freiwilliges Eingestehen, erzwungenes Geständnis, eidliche gag 
Kreuzverhér, Strafkaserne, strafbare Handlung, Gehorsamsverweistt ing 
Kriegsgesetze, verbotene Zone, Internierung, Versammlungsplatz, ste Hetz- 
gefährdendes Verhalten, Kriegsgericht, Disziplin, geheime Abrede, recht, 
redner, Aufwiegler, tätlicher Angriff, unbefugte Handlung, Berufung’ 
Prüfungskommission. 


Organization and Tactics: Oberbefehlshaber, Korpskommandeur, Armi 


oldat, 
kommando, Adjutant, Obergefreiter, Leutnant, Feldwebel, Oberst ee 
Gemeiner, Oberschitutz, Armeegebiet, Kampfzone, Kavallerie, _ Ab 
Panzerabteilung, Panzer 


division, Pionierkorps, Regiment, Bataillon, ieg” 
teilung, Schwadron, Arupp, Nachtrichtenstaffel, Kraftzugartiller® gnone 
erabwehrabteilung, Fliegerabwehrkanone (Flak), Panzerabwe rar 
(Pak), Spitzenkompanie, Vorhut, Vortrupp, Wehrmacht, Kriee ration 
Blitzkrieg, chemischer Krieg, Luftkrieg, Verteidigungszone, rium 
basis, mechanisierte Division, Proviantenversorgung, Kriegsministe wafe 
Aerial Warfare: Luftkrieg, Luftwaffe, Oberbefehlshaber der jugs” 
ji Luftfahrt, Luftsperre, Flugwesen, Ballonsperre, Luftschutz, F 





$ 


Sa a 


ARDS IN TEACHING TYPEWRITING 
We 


latz, Notlandeplatz, Flieger, Fliegerwarnung, Fliegeralarm, 
punkt, — m ‘Flugmeldenetz, Bombenmagazin, Bombenschiitze, Kampf- 
pan aaler Torpedoflugzeug, Wasser-Land-Flugzeug, Sturz- 
flugzeug, ber (Stuka), Querruder, Hohenruder, Gipfelhöhe, Gesch- 
Se ee iEn, Windmesser, Querneigungsmesser, Bombenzielgerat, 
she rntt ATED Gleitflugzeug, Nebelbombe, Brandbombe, Splitterbombe, 
m creregbontte Funkbake, Funkpeilung, Richtantenne, Schleppantenne, 
Kopfhörer, Blundflug. ae a 

Army of Occupation: Ortsvorstand, Zivilbehorden, Militarbehdrde, Stadt- 
behérde, Einquartieren, Quartierzettel, Ausweiskarte, Lebensmittelkarte, 
Militarzensur, Zensorerbeutetes Heeresgerat, Nichtkombattanten, Waffen- 
stillstand, Besatzungsheer, Besatzungsgouvernement, Nachrichtenstelle, 
Schutzhaft, Vivilbevolkerung, Zivilamtsstellung, Staatsbiirger, Zivilklagen, 
requierieren, Mitwirkung, Bescheinigung, Verdunkelung, Pass, Reisepass, 
Passierschein, Ehrenrat, Revisionsinstantz, Beschwerde, Kriegsentschadig- 
ung, Das Rote Kreuz, Auskunftsstelle, Ausnahmezustand, Materialan- 
forderung. 

Indoctrination Broadcasts: Republik, Monarchie, Militardiktatur, Demo- 
kratie, Volksgemeinschaft, Volkergemeinschaft, Rassenkampf, Gleichber- 
echtigung, Freiheit, Unabhangigkeit, Gerechtigkeit, Friedensbedingungen, 

_ Bürgerkrieg, Inflation, Grundrechte des Einzelnen, unverletzlichkeit der 
Wohnung, Glaubensfreiheit, Gewissensfreiheit, freie Meinungsausserung, 
ort unmittelbare Wahlen, Volksentscheid, Reichsverfassung, Volks- 
A ‘es Rateversammlung, Wille der Mehrheit, Nationalismus, Volk- 

nd, Lebenstraum, Kriegsstaat, Friedensstaat, Opfer, Kriegsverluste. 


MAXIM NEWMARK Brooklyn Technical High School 


AWARDS AS INCENTIVES IN THE TEACHING OF 
=i TYPEWRITING 
fective motivation is 


ĉarning, | i IS a requisite of good teaching and economic 
n typewriting 


Prove conclusively the ol. especially, where research has failed to 
skill and the beat the elements that enter into an aptitude for the 
ingle Concomit ning processes involved in its acquisition, no other 
teacher’, in “a of a well-executed lesson is a better test of the 
Culties,  Senuity in providing for the elimination of pupil diff- 


The aa: 

the ¢ bn “= tio Vocational efficiency that brings the student into 
teacher ie Course has an appeal that is frequently the envy of 
Win teat Subjects are not so highly blest. However, this 
nd th Nec s Soon loses its potency, once the novelty has worn off 
Comes ; eSSity . hard work has dawned upon the pupil. It be- 


; ImMper A | 
"tivation ative then for the teacher to turn to other sources of 
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Ideal sources are the method and materials as Organized by th 
teacher, and the student’s own “will to improve.” Human lien 
tions being what they are, these, in turn, with instincts being drawn 
upon for reinforcement, may be supplemented by motivatio 
extrinsic value. We all use variety of method, competition, d 
measuring devices in the form of graphs and charts, student 
stration, etc., to augment the desires and inclinations of the 


The experienced teacher knows that there is little time for 


ns of 
isplay, 


Pupils, 
lecture 


concentration may be bolstered and maintained by a definite plan 
of action culminating in worthy accomplishment. If a definite goal 
is set up in the minds of the pupils in the nature of a reward, the 
added vigor the pupils bring to their practice makes the accomplish- 
ment more certain at a lesser cost in time and enrgy. 3 


AN APPEAL TO THE EXTRINSIC. At Fort Hamilton High 

School, in connection with the development of typing ability as 
measured by speed and accuracy in Straight copy, we use a system 
of awards that is proving to have such a distinct appeal to the stu- 

ource of satisfaction to the teachers. | 

The award itself is a certificate of achievement on a 2% x 4⁄4 
card, appropriated colored to distinguish three degrees of skill, i. e., 
novice, in white, for those who type at least 25 words a minute 
net (5 errors allowed) ; amateur, in pink, for 40 words a minute 
net (7 errors allowed); and, expert, in blue, for 50 words : 
minute net (9 errors allowed). The card bears the school heading, 
the student’s name and his net speed, attested to by the signatures 
of his teacher and of the chairman, Mrs. Wera Mitchell, who W* 
responsible for the development of this system of awards. ; 
card may serve as a recommendation to any future employe cy 
is small enough to be carried around in a billfold for that purP°™ 


KEEPING THE RECORDS. The basis for the award and the 


mechanics of its distribution are very simple and entail no ê 


c 
burden for the teacher, Each Friday a ten-minute Speed-A eoi 
test is given in all typewriting, transcription and clerical par e 
classes with Kimball Contest Copy serving as the text. The an 
is then marked by the pupils according to International Rules n 


sate 0 
the results, checked by the teacher, are indicated in duplicat? ore 
uniform class list in terms of net speed and number of © 
58 





demon. 


as a means of motivation in typewriting. Attention, interest, and ` 





RDS IN TEACHING TYPE WRITING__- 
AW 


-s posted on the class bulletin board to become the basis of 
One me ie ress charts, the other is checked each Tuesday by a 
individual on of two students working under the direction of the 
eels a charge of this activity. The list is returned to the 
se od a on Wednesday with satisfactory ratings initialed. 
ari wine an award, the student must reach the speed indicated 
aes different occasions. The secretarial squad then adds his 
name to a card file together with the date of the award and the net 


‘speed. Through the cooperation and approval of the principal, Mr. 


Augustus Ludwig, formal presentation of awards is made monthly 
by the chairman at assembly exercises. The awards receive the same 
degree of recognition and esteem as do all other scholarship awards 
made during the course of the school year. The names of the stu- 
dents are added to the list of all those so honored since the school 
opened. This list becomes a permanent part of the Department 
Honor Roll for the year and is posted in the corridor outside the 
department office. The card file serves as a guide in the selection of 
students for service and, together with the permanent record, may 
help at some future date to answer letters of reference. 


STUDENT RESPONSE. That the students’ response has been 
enthusiastic is witness 


awards has be ed by the fact that a gratifying number of 
à marked im be made since the term started. There has also been 
into other oon Pte: In speed and accuracy that has carried over 
eccome spee tae a meta. The one danger, that students will 
avoided in o red at the expense of accuracy and technique, is 
Classeg until awed tn Tests are not introduced in Typewriting I 
© had ee technique has been established, and the students 
kinds Ot cop erable experience in successfully writing various 
“Curacy in = Secondly, Strong emphasis is placed on form and 
~ test un 8 A anene Students being denied the privilege of taking 
Plies a prope. >) CNter into it with the right spirit. This spirit 
imitations ii conception of the value of the test together with its 
ang Pose u iah T 'ng a commercially acceptable skill, an interest 
Wi the linier: o work based on the errors revealed by the a 
fen technique ae observation of general a speci : 
Ypin the benefits q ile the test is in progress, and an en s la 
S Period “tlved evident in all those other phases of t 
ideals... 24M at the acquisition of knowledges, habits, 
S, etc, 
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ADVANTAGES. In conclusion, these are some of the benefits th 
we feel, derive from this system of awards: : a | of the principa 
1. By setting objectives toward which high school Pupils ma | wrote reports. 

work, it acts as an excellent motivating device, prompting the y 


DAY —_——— M 
sTUDENT GOVERNMENT 
43} | 


ity and administrative officers: Those who took the place 
the faculty 


| and heads of departments visited classsrooms and 
a 


upi iviti in the classrooms 
to excel and master, introducing enthusiasm and pleasure into di TYPES OF LESSONS. ffas aE ami d ce cist, 
drill and developing a higher degree of skill in all class work, ~~ varied in lesson content an yr ils. It is interesting to note that 
2. It rewards the good student and stirs the more complacent by comments from teachers an re S. Ee del has etal 
developing his respect for work well done. ete some teachers went as far as the prepara a P a = ten 
3. It sets up standards which may be raised at will and toward | taught by student teachers. One clever teacher arranged an In 
which both pupils and teachers may aim to give this phase of their tion, Please program with a staff of four expert boys and four expert 
el nar ) ae girls who were interrogated by the student teacher. All the questions 
4. It affords the pupils of different teachers an opportunity to were prepared by this student and the teacher remained in the back- 


compare their skills on an objective basis—especially desirable in a 
large school where friends are separated in programming. 

5. It affords an opportunity for comparison of the work done in 
different classes and aids the teacher to improve his own methods. 


ground throughout the lesson. There was a fake microphone and a 
cleverly worded commercial speech. The questions were all related 
to the subject matter of the class and judging from the statements of 
these pupils, there is little doubt that an interesting and profitable 





6. It prepares pupils to pass similar tests that are frequently given lesson was taught. 
by employment agencies. | e Te 
7. Assembly presentation and the basis of the award create school- | DISCIPLINE AND THE STUDENT COURT. The disciplinary 
wide interest in the work of the Secretarial Department. fee was covered by a student court which met at the end of the 
FLORENCE J. McGIL Fort Hamilton High School ch 


0 try students accused of infractions of discipline. These cases 
ere reported to the court on the re 


| that purpose and gular “pink card” forms used for 

a E : and were signed by th is inter- 

STUDENT GOVERNMENT DAY e e Tr ct ee ee 

: ded to tions, and it Pupils were reported for obviously minor infrac- 

PREPARATION. At the request of our students, we decid ye Punishm i was more interesting to note the comparatively severe 
try a self-government day and set the date for April 9th. We Þa nts inflicted. Fo 


HOt hag? i r example, o reported for 
had a student council for a number of years, but this request way nw ng his homework, His e abaan write a 200 word 
little different. Advance notices were sent out to acquaint fhesa student ° reference book. Here are some of the proceedings of the 
dents and the faculty with the organization for the day. 2 = 3 femme 1n Operation, 

_. __ these instructions said that we were to choose one or more PUP! court to i,q OCEN some 


i< was Tt to judge : 1e discussion in favor of a permanent student 
replace each teacher for the day. It was emphasized that thi tinue trolled = infractions of regulations in regard to situations con- 
not to be a playday but that instruction in all subjects was tO OOF ee teria mi h ent monitors, This would include corridor and cafe- 
as usual. The matter was taken up in classroom recitations. make | Permanent po” among others. However, if we attempt such a 
dent teachers were given their lesson topics and were told to “ulties, Move, we Must make provision for many mechanical diffi- 
preparations for class instruction. ard se 3; the number 


of courts, the place of meeting, a stand- 


m Punis : aa 
“Nts ar Series ett and a simple organization to see that punish 


sant 
SUMMARY OF THE pay’s ACTIVITIES. The, day 


ara” ut 
smoothly. This was due in part to the detailed preliminary tee and I MMENT | 
tions that were made, and j sa tudent DT? of =| dent Self S BY THE ST following stu- 
€ and in part to the spirit of the studen" , orps “gove UDENTS. On the day 
their leaders. It was due toa great extent to the esprit de ¢ 


60 students were asked to write briefly ~ 





ite 
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their reactions, and were not asked to sign their names unl 
wished to do so. There were many things to be learned fr 
reports. Roughly speaking, more than nine-tenths of the 
approved of the day, enjoyed it and requested a repetition, 
who found fault gave as their reasons such things as teach 
ference in the lesson, poor preparation of the lesson by th 
teachers, and others objected to the fact that the day was t 
and they were not permitted to treat it as a play day. 

Upon careful reading of these student com 
and shrewd observations were found. Some 
prefaced by the statement that the student te 
dent level.” Many pupils expressed a felt 1 
great deal of insight was shown by those w 
the day had on democratic living and upon cooperation among school 
officials and students. Some used the words “ 
sponsibility” which were not mentioned in the 
were probably the result of refi 
pupils. The comments that occu 
us practice in self 
be given a chanc 
of the student 1 
example, there 
boys 
that t 


Ess they 
om these 
Student, 
The few 
er inter. 
e Student 
00 serious 


ments, many intelligent 
of these comments were 
achers spoke on a “sty. 
Oss of their teachers, A 
ho remarked on the effect 


notices sent out, but 
ective thought on the part of the 
rred must frequently were “it gave 
“s0vernment and initiative’ and “we were glad to 
e to show we could be trusted.” Detailed scrutiny 
etters resulted in other interesting sidelights. For 
were no appreciable differences in the remarks of the 
as compared with those of the girls. Further study showed 


he upper termers and the lower termers were affected in like 
manner with the expected difference that th 
more intelligent remarks and showed more interest in the remote 


‘ e. 
ay. It is to be noted that honor students we! 
almost 100% in fay 


; or of the day with 100% requests for a repet! 
tion. 


of Spearman and Thorndike. However, let us look at the fac 
hope for concomitant values, an 


d forget the psychological laws i 
the moment, We must face the fact that about 1500 students bs 
leaders for a day. There were supervisors, administrators, tea hee 
and judges. Another 3000 wer 
fellow leaders. With few exce 
to indicate that they have abso 
62 


t 
e willing and eager to follow 


; é a 
Ptions, they wrote in such a WY 


ind 
= hin 
rbed something of the spirit h 


ry ’ 1943) . 


reliability” and “re- 


e upper termers made 








sTuDENT GOVERNMENT DAY 


are and will continue to be improved citizens because 
the day. ae i such as “sometime in the future we will be adult 
of it. par learn to govern ourselves,” show a thoughtful 
aa on remark of a student teacher that “I did a very poor 
ae aie and know where my mistakes were” proves a definite 
omer situation existed in his case. 


COMMENTS BY THE FACULTY. . The comment of one teacher 
who had written against the day was interesting because he opened 
his remarks by a strong disapproval of the experiment but continued 
by citing, to put it in his own words, “an excellent example of demo- 
cratic behavior in which the class voted to refer a doubtful question 
to the regular teacher for a decision.” | 

Many teachers stated that their students revealed qualities, such 
as patience, self-control and willingness to give with a j oyful attitude, 
that they did not realize the children possessed. Many stated that 


sorder but found a serious, dignified 
attitude with enthusiastic sup 


AS a group, the faculty 
lost but that this was com 
Were developed, the qualiti 
t at were enjoyed by the 
Written Comments turned 


boy lad been sel 
e 


thought that some instruction time was 
pensated for by the pupil attitudes that 
es that were exposed and the experiences 
m and the pupils. Here are some of the 
in by the staff: “In one class, a very un- 
ected by the students as leader. To my 

He sent pupils to the board, had 


a 
sibility» 2 im and 
Anothe 


» I have been assigning 
© seems to have acquired a sense of respon- 
r 
Primena at was: “To me the most outstanding feature of 
“OnVersati was the fact that it stimulated some thought and 
Sovernment. During the day I overheard 
about the way the experiment was going along. 
. —'SCUssions were on a very high plane. Especially 
“Thmen nt any thing that can stimulate intelligent discussion 
tho, itd Comment Y Opinion, €ssentially worthwhile.” 

Ope, * Sympath . Y a teacher was: “Since that day they have 
"ation etic understanding of a teacher’s problems, unusual 

on have paj = i itting in the back 
om | Paid very keen attention. Sitting x i 
Sained anew an appreciation of the problems o 


On u 
ent 
Co * 
Man AVersations 
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ventilation. I was bored by recitations I couldn’t hear an 


(£i 3 q by the 
lack of illustrative material. I made several “New Year’s Resoly. 
tions.” 


Henry F. SALTMAN 


EVALUATING TRENDS IN HEALTH EDUCATION* 


During the past year many new problems have presented them- 


selves to us. When any intelligent person meets a new problem, he 


must of necessity feel his way. He looks about to see w 
are doing and carefully and thoughtfully tackles his job i 
immediate and long term values to be derived. From 
gather, we in health education in New York City are doi 


We sense the similarity of the 1917-1942 situatio 
differences. 


hat others 
n terms of 
what I-can 


ns and recognize the 


groups by collecting printed material 
we are doing some thinking and pla 


his programs to emergency needs. These, too, should be pooled, 
evaluated, and disseminated for g 


rightly so, lest we “repent at leisure.” 


What Else Are We Doing? 


During the past three years, we have all been working on a course 
of study. Into this revision has gone the best thinking available on 
every phase of our Program. Along with a restatement of oUt 
Philosophy, our Purposes, objectives, methods, and techniques ™ 
teaching high school youth has gone a reconstruction of our program 
It contains the knowledges, habits, attitudes and skills we are CO" 
vinced youth should have to serve best their own development 2? 
the kind of society we wish to perpetuate through them. Thesy ar 
believe, are so fundamental that few changes need be made m 
emerging course of study, the national emergency notwithstan i 


i e 
Let us examine the three phases of our program to see how ; 
may solve today’s problems. 


: ve 
IN HEALTH SERVICE. In health service we are doing al! ' 





e2 
* Paper read at Joint Conference of men and women chairmen He 
Education, New York City High Schools, Board of Education, 
1942, 
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Theodore Roosevelt High School 


ng just that. 


We are making a study of steps taken by other similar 
prepared by them. Meanwhile, — 


nning of our own. In addition 
to this each of us has in his own situation made an adjustment of 


eneral use. All this takes time and : 





TING TRENDS IN HEALTH EDUCATION 





pyALUA ‘dance that will result in self-direction in the correction 
can to give m dia face of obstacles we all meet, including meager 
of defects. ‘a parents, agencies and professions, heavier teaching 
a e classes, new courses to take and to teach, we are 
on on this important part of our function. 
P 


IN HEALTH INSTRUCTION. Our new hygiene units are pro- 
viding not only knowledge, but also individualized guidance in 
meaningful, interesting vital life problems. Showing pupils how to 
find source materials, giving experiences that heip meet problems in 
morale, emphasizing mental and emotional balance, critical 


thinking, 
good work habits—all these can make a well defined contribution to 
present-day needs. 


IN ACTIVITIES. We aim to 
such teaching units as will provi 
It is the sincere wish of some to 
to “toughen” our pupils, 
sons has a beneficial 
we feel assure 
classes, 
offers j 


present a broad program, choosing 
de group and individual experiences. 
“go back” to “good old calisthenics” 
Injecting some of this work into our les- 


psychological effect at this time, and through it 


d of some 


ht of and defined as much as first aid: “It 
temporary treatment.” However, if we think of 
dividuals in a social setting, we will not be satisfied 
need, but it does not ntric activity alone. It Serves an immediate 
needs of ' rsa, ae to accomplish objectives peculiar to the 
pie ving. What of cooperation, teamwork, con- 
-direction oe” stamina, leadership, morale, self-dis- 
Program a; uring leisure hours? Now more than ever 
o will have is a have these values emerge in the lives ot 
7 logica] dri O take the lead in the reconstruction of society. 
nal s S are not enough. We must go on teaching sea- 
as ol Partici -i and self-testing activities, and encourage out- 
and ension San them to counteract the morbid influences of 
seg y find that va 'nsecurity among adolescents. 
from and no doubt teachers feel a greater security in mass exer- 
them classes will enjoy them and receive satisfaction 


a, toning in responsibility demands more from us than 
aS tal P, Or mass consciousness, more even thin, S 

ON is More ee years to get the public to see that phy sica 
an exercise, We as a profession or as Ameri- 
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mmediate 
Our pupils as in 
or long with s 


Sideratio 
“Pline, sel 


me physiological toning up of our masses of - 
It may be thoug 
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cans cannot afford to lower our standards or to revert to less 


poseful activities than we have been so successful in Promoting, p 
way of suggestion, let us consider a few adjustments we might be 
called upon to make. Difficulty in securing balls, racquets, and other 
equipment may eventually bring the necessity for an a 

both our school.and our after-school program. A turn toward outin 
activities, camping, cooking out, nature study, gardening, may be be. 
fore us. These offer excellent opportunities for Purposeful and 
beneficial group activities where cooperation takes precedence over 
competition. They suggest correlation with other departments. We 
would also do well to encourage our pupils to take active part in 
youth organizations such as Scouts, Campfire Girls, Community 


Centers, C.Y.0., Salvation Army, and others. - These recreational 
agencies have excellent programs. 


carefully chosen, and activities are individualized. i | 
I believe it is the chairmen of Health Education who should take 
the initiative to set trends rather than to follow trends set in motion 


by those who do not have the perspective that dictates deep concern 
for the future as well as for t 

meet our needs.. What we shall have to do is to seek out new em- 
phases adaptable to the new sit 
require experimentation an 
Meanwhile, let us kee 
humor. 


Dorotuy L. ZIRBES 


>. 


d evaluation under creative leader 
: 0 
p our sense of proportion and our sense 


Port Richmond High School 


STENOGRAPHY AND TYPEWRITING FOR PERSONAL USE 


. i ; ic 
For some time it has been felt that students taking arr 
courses in the high schools of New York City have not ha 


. ° s king 
opportunity to acquaint themselves with the techniques of t3 ities 
notes quickly and efficiently, 


to learn to operate a typewrit 

Upon graduation from 
studies further in the loc 
Other graduates usually 

completing a short course 
look for a position in private industry, 

With the aim in mind of offering a short course in stem 
and typewriting for seniors with the emphasis on personal a 
66 


Nor have they had many opportun 
er. their 
high school, many students purs m ities: 
al colleges or in out-of-town ana 
attend a private business school an ee 

in stenography and typewriting, Pro° 


raphy 
p 


djustment Re 


Groups are small, leaders are 


he present. Our present program can 


uations constantly arising. These | 


yOGRAPHY AND TYPEWRITING————_________—__._-_ 
STE 


ch a course was prepared and presented to the principal. 
outline of 1? w the value of this course to seniors and approved it. 
rane lien was secured from the Director of Commercial Edu- 
A ier Pi the Superintendent of the High School Division, the 

on ° ' > 

a se was instituted in the school. . 
ah next step was to acquaint the seventh-term classes with the 
fact ae such a course would be offered to them on an elective basis. 
The following letter was prepared and distributed in mimeographed 
form to the members of the seventh-term academic classes: 


NEW UTRECHT HIGH SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT OF SECRETARIAL STUDIES 
To Prefect Teachers of Classes having Students in Progress Grade 7: 


Please read this notice to 
bulletin board. 


TO STUDENTS WHO 


your prefect class, and then post it on the 


WILL BE CANDIDATES FOR GRADUATION 
NEXT TERM: 
Are you interested in acquiring a working knowledge of stenography and 
typewriting? ? 


Do you plan to-go to college? 
ee Plan to make business your career? 
ould iti 
wi you like to learn stenography and typewriting for your personal 


ould? Well, here is 


. Department 


You w 
The your opportunity | 
mi, Secretarial S 
i aphy and typewritin 
sten his Course wil] be open t i 

raph O seni 


y and .25 Units 
© class 


tudies is offering a special one-term 
8, to be known as Sten. 8S and Type. 
Ors only, and will carry .5 units for the 
wi for the typewriting, 
. alia for two Consecutive periods daily. 
o 

t about 50 words . of the course Students will be able to write shorthand 

OU are int minute, and to type at about 20 words a minute. 
cretaria] Og; Sted in takin 


this i in the 
; ice, Rudin 364 g course, please see Mr. Lifton in 
Scuss thi 


Cour . 
5e with your parents. 


Marks LIFTON 
Chairman 


` R. 


Le 
Prin o R, 


: RYAN 
Cipal 


The 
he h a io “enography was offered as a major subject while 
" “redit Pewriting was offered as an unprepared major count- 
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j y, 1943) 
The following outline for the course in stenography was pr 


‘ pared. 
SHORTHAND FOR PERSONAL USE 


Textbooks: New Standard Course In Pitman Shorth 


; and—Pitman Pub. 
lishing Corp. New Standard Dictation Course—Pitman Publishing Corp, 
Weeks Chapters Principles | 

1 1-2 Consonants, joining, phrasing, Punctuation 
vowels eat 
2 3-4-5 Consonants, phrasing, vowels 
3 6-7 Consonants, diphthongs, triphones 
4 8 S circle : | 
5 9 St loop, ster loop, ses circle, sway circle, 
vowel indication 
6 10 Halving, additional consonants 
7 ll Double consonants, Begin to use the New 
Standard Dictation Course ae 
12 Hooks fi 
13 Hooks continued es ey 
10 S 14-15 Compound consonants, contractions, halving 
11 15-16 Doubling, prefixes | z 
12 16-17 Suffixes and word endings diphones 
13 18 


Figures, compound words, intersections 
14-end of term 


. . s = an- 
Review of principles, dictation and tr 
scription 
Note: Beginning with the s 


. ‘ urse 
eventh week, The New Standard Dictation Ce 
will supplement the 


theory textbook. 
; ; om- 

It will be readily seen that the principles of the aye wen p 
pletely covered by the end of the thirteenth week, leaving t 
maining six week 


lar dictation was given as the 


0 
&e assignment taking 35 minutes. Nit at 
tudents that they would be able to ` were 
fulfilled but, by the end of the term, they ta 
ctation at 60 words a minute on matter 


was the promise to the s 
50 words a minute 
taking sustained di 
syllabic intensity. 
The course in typewritin 


ing outline: 
68 


, follow” 
§ was organized according to the 










OGRAPHY AND TYPEW RITING—J_____ 
all TYPEWRITING FOR PERSONAL USE 
Tertbook: Typewriting For Personal Use—Blackstone and Yerian—Gregg 
Textbook: 
Publishing Company. Principles 
Weeks 


Insertion of paper, correct position at the . typewriter, 
i carriage return, the keyboard, use of shift key, 


vertical 
and horizontal centering, paragraphing, 


use of tabulatòr, 
syllabication i 
4 Numbers, personal notes, copying simple letters, erasing 
5 Setting up simple letters, us 


e of carbon paper, envelope 
addressing, folding letters 


6 Special characters, centering, simple tabulations 

7 Making an outline, typing themes, class cards, postal 
cards, library cards, index cards, party place cards 

8 Invitations and answers, diaries, labels, recipes, grocery 
lists 

9 Menus, Programs, title pages, posters, border designs 

10 Inventories, poetry, book references 

U Book reviews, table of contents 

~ Manuscripts, rough drafts, 


common business forms 
tters of application 
ypewriter transcription from 


Telegrams, play dialogue, le 
Dictation directly to the t 
dictated material 


I iti > e . . 
a h to the work covered in the outline indicatéd above, the 
l 


ng techniques were also developed during the term: 
Removal and reinserti 


on of paper so that correct alignment 
would be obtained dies g 
@ j Preadin 9 f _ 
intended 8 ot Words to fit a larger space than was originally 
` $ uee . 99 - 
intend S of words to fit a smaller Space than was originally 
- Typing 


on ruled lin 


rectly at the typewriter. 
t om on „course, periodic accuracy-speed tests ranging in 
he “Very fide to ten minutes were held. At the end of the 
Mute With m “nt was able to type at a net speed of 20 words a 
last iy Students typing at 30 and 35 net words per minute. 
1.8 COur “ks of t € term in both the stenography and type- 
Scribin se Were devo 


length p S POut the 


Stud TO Sten oted to developing the techniques of ian 
a F i Te en “8taphic notes, Toward the end of the course, 
"lish, hist “Suraged to take Stenographic notes in such subjects 
any, and economics and to transcribe these notes a 


D” ia 
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43] 
the typewriter during their study periods. Many student 


; : Prepared 
typewritten notebooks for their other subjects. ae 
Students have enthusiastically related that the 
knowledge of shorthand while listening to the rad 
household hints, recipes, announcements of stat 
other items of interest to them. Many member 

joyfully reported that typed themes have won 
from English teachers who in the past had stress 

legibly written papers. Several boys and girls 
vertisements for Christmas ‘help. Each student 
_ the courses in his own way felt that he had real 


valuable skill which he would have occasion to 
Marks LIFTON 


y have useq their 


S of the class have - 
them commendation 
ed the importance of 
typed answers to ad- 


ly gained some very. 
use again and again. 
New Utrecht High School 


THE FINE ARTS TEACHER IN THE VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 

The teacher of fine arts is e 
where in our school 
tional schools is act 
education of an art 


teacher includes foundational material which is 
mother to all arts— 


fine, industrial, applied. Broad, basic art princi- 
ples, though aesthetic in essence, are headwaters from which all divi 
sions in art are tributary. Modern advertising art (commercial art), 
owes a vast debt to Picasso, Braque, Gris, Miro, and hosts of other 
painter-experimentalists. All branches of modern industrial manv- 
facture or fabrication which employ art (and can you name any a 
does not?) pay homage, whether or not they realize it, to the wor 
of fine artists in painting, sculpture, and architecture. 


RELATED ART. Att in the vocational high schools is related g 
the trade; its nomenclature is, therefore, Related Art. While, funda 
mentally, in no wise different from fine arts, its program is pia 
upon a philosophy involving a three-way relationship. It conce om 
itself with and is part of a natural trinity, It follows logically if 0 
the source of raw materials to the manufactury, where the labor 
production transforms the raw material to a product which, intern 
and externally, is dependent for its ultimate use value upon os re: 
character with which it is endowed. Stated simply the three points ĉ 
l. The raw materia] | 
2. The labor of Production 


3. The art character. 
70 


ion programs, and 


making some use of 





quipped fundamentally to teach any- 
system. The transition from academic to voca- Haat 
ually no transition at all, for the training and 





{NE ARTS TEACHER 


. seiumvirate, this tri-partite unity, is at the base of all produc- 
ba Smid tion. It is not a new idea, it is not “modern.” It 
ion for or mulgated by Walter Smith in 1872 in his book Art Edu- 
ie un a aA the existence of a three-way division of labor 
aon : iat importance of each one. It does more than presup- 
i “insist that everything around us has been influenced seri- 
ty e Nothing we use, employ, fabricate, process, or dis- 
siete is untouched by the hand of art. | 
Basic art principles are inherent in all “made” things. The law 
of rhythm applies alike to masterpieces of art and to the design of 
wedding cakes, metal gadgets, autos, wearing apparel, and dive 


bombers as well. Balance of masses and colors, harmony of weight 


and shape are prime essentials not only in producing sculpture but in 
coiffures, shoes, and dis 


plays of oysters on the half-shell. 
The expansion of the fine arts license to Fine Arts and Crafts 


sug- 
gests a widening of the arena of art in the three-dimensional field. 
This is distinctly appropriate for vocational high schools. It means 
that art teachers are 


now expected to become familiar with tools, 


h brush and pen. Moreover, the art teacher’s 
for experience with kiln and lathe. Many art 
hi i : i 
Worked with k IS experience for years; they have always 


and crafts Th n sculpture, the graphic arts, industrial design, 
. elr own ro r . E3 ° 
edly contributed Prog essive, pioneering e 


Per se, as well as wit 
ckground now calls 
teachers have had t 


fforts have undoubt- 
the important to the widening of the license requirements. But 
background re Te. to remember is this by virtue of the general 
to cond a pr © teacher of fine arts 


GENE 
other AL CULTURE 


fog Tatters of Bohs AND THE ART TEACHER. There are 
IS sti] 3 


a 'mportance, indeed. General culture apprecia- 
Of arts. Prime tenet 


te Ure Who : Of education for citizenship. In the field 
acher? j a“ better qualified for this job than the fine arts 
T adequ e p Shall instruct our young people in the requirements 
Personali ? 18 based upon individual differences in physique and 
The Portant X 9 Shall develop the thesis that personal appearance 
` Selling a Product, obtaining and holding a job? 
°ng naturally within the province of the fine arts 

f ere į as @ record of extraordinary achievements in this 
OP Ortion ` a distinct Place in the vocational school curriculum 
“MPhasis of this subject. 


8 en 
aCtivie: 
teach. “UVities be 


eg e 
fo 3 ct, T 
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ART APPRECIATION. The question of art appreciatio 
understood and practised in the academic high schools c 
meeting of minds, curriculum adjustment and possibl 
time element in the vocational schools precludes the on of 
electives possible in the academic schools. Half of the School, da 
(four periods), is given over to “shop” work. The second half of 
the day (four periods), is devoted to (a) related and technical work . 
and (b) academic subjects. Though art is called a “ 

it belongs with the academic division. Its program 
the time allotment small. The problem of adding 
involves adjustment where little adjustment can be m 
the academic program is not very compressible. But 


ways of unfolding a program of art appreciation fo 
vocational high schools. 


Firstly, it is there already! 


ry, 1943) 


n as it is 
alls fo, 4 
y revision, T 

wide selecti 


is already full; 
art appreciation 


r students in the 


lf, by art appreciation instruction, we 
mean setting up situations which call for art judgments, art teaching, 


whatever special direction it may take in the vocational schools, em- 
phasizes such situations and devel 


canon of the art appreciation ob ject 
Secondly, we could Start with a 
program; that is, one period a wee 


five period basis, This would Provide necessary instruction and situ- 
ations for experiencing the world of fine painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and the theatre arts. To be sure, a twenty per cent a. 
is not much but it could be developed to include extra-curricula 


, nf the 
trips to museums and galleries; it would stimulate observation of 
world of art outdoors. 


Mostly it would encourage thinking about ars 

And a lot of thinking can be Concentrated into a forty minute pen 

Finally, the fine arts teacher brings to the inexorable anv Ee 

technical skills a necessary tonic, a therapeutic in aesthetics ; we 

leaven the lump of the “bread and butter” philosophy which, by ** ity. 

frequently leads us intoa cul de sac of intellectual and aesthetic ste” 00 
J. A. Ornstery Food Trades Vocational High °° 


ives in the secondary schools. 
twenty per cent art appreciation 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPOSITION 
AN EXPERIMENTAL COURSE 


same 
A course in Photographic Composition depends upon th for™ 
visual elements and Principles as does an Art course. ae ee 
broken down to its essential elements may be considered u” 
72 


jin® 


v 


related” subject, 


ade. Like water, 
there are several 


Ops good taste, an outstanding — 


k where related art is taught ona 








yOTOGRAPHIC COMPOSITION 
P 


The rec- 
lume, mass, texture and color. 

, dark, shape, vo i 

light and 


he obvious and representative, but rather on the more subtle 
areri that affect our senses. A vase is not beautiful be- 
sai opr It is so because of the relationship of its lines, 
arh srtitns of its shapes, the mass, the play of light and dark 
= Hesauality of its surface as they affect us; namely, the aesthetic 
sensation it produces. 7 
The aim of the Photographic Composition course at Stuyvesant 


High School was to develop a sequence of experiments in which 
the student would recognize these essential e 


as being basic to any representative com 
natural forms. Through a logical sequenc 
that he would acquire by his experience 
sitive feeling for photographic composition, 

he exercises were abstractions in a com 
isolated and simplified elements. 


lements and principles 
position of man-made or 
e of these ideas we hoped 
a sounder and more sen- 


positional form of these 
For instance, we identified lines 


in nature wire would take the place of tree 
Place of ee and a slowly curving line of wire would take the 
Stately ç , "ZOn line. The spi 


rè ral was made to express the same 
"angement Of ay a Natural tree by proper emphasis in the ar- 
MniPulation of aht an ti, and of its lightness or heaviness by 
ae py f ocus, 
Wire t i = of 'S analogy is not to show the similarity of a 
ses, i fies orizon, but to the logic of relating lines, areas, 
Fach tural foc an textures Uncomplicated by their relationship 
igs, at mig ; ese appear then, as the real thing stripped of 
the on tion wi Prejudice decision. We consider this as basic 
ski r T results mig 4 Sentimental subjective appeal. Whatever 


€ (and this is dependent on the camera, 
ive ability of the student as well as the 
IS course aims at developing) the course 
Srably in some aspects with a course in Art 


73 
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av 


‘on of interesting and beautiful forms is not necessarily depend-. 
ognition O 
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Appreciation, since it uses as its basis the same visu: 
principles. Exceptions are that its concrete, tangible results are 
photographic rather than in pencil, crayon, charcoal, ink or Paint 
and its historical background and purposes may differ. The Course 
has additional value since the forms to be photographed are actually 
constructed in three dimensions first. Solutions of Problems tha 
conclude in a three dimensional result provide a more definite, Clearer 
and lasting summary of such concepts that are to be retained than 
anything that must be re-formed in one’s mind directly to flat paper, 
As a solution it can be more definitely judged. There should be 
‘little doubt that as against surface problems those in three dimen- 
sions should be more meaningful and enjoyable to both teacher and 
student as a medium for expression. 


Withal it’ affords a 
ing path of interest to the Fine and Applied Arts. Sh 
The problems were based on the elements mentioned above used 


singly and in combination. Voluntary homework consisted of out- 
side shots that brought out the conc 


epts emphasized in the respec- 
tive class problems. With material that was brought in and where 
time permitted subjective problems were also done in class. These 
subjective shots were used as material in class discussions of analy- 
sis and comparison with the regular class problems and: professional 
work of accepted masters, Final conclusive summaries were not 
the object, but rather a development of each individual’s personal 
judgment and understanding 

To sum up, 


[F ebruary 1943) 


. ee eS- 
the course aimed to sensitize the students to the r 
sential elements 


of compositional form and by starting from a bross 

general basis provide for later more definite applications. . It if 

educational in so far as the procedure led from symbolism to ® 

stance; from classification to organization, 
ALEXANDER Dotty 


ool 
Stuyvesant High Soh 


Book Reviews 
LANGUAGE IN GENERAL EDU 


tee 
mmitte 
CATION—A Report of The © 
on the Function of E 


. eco 
nglish in Genera] Education, Commission “applet 
dary School Curriculum, Progressive Education Association. 
Century. 1940, 226 PP. $2.00, 


l i stu) 
With the advent of more and more books on the subject, the jike 
of semantics has achie 


: in 
ved, unfortunately, the status of somet 
a fad. From Kor 


apd 
74 


le 
zybski, Ogden and’ Richards, to Walpo 





sustain- 


EVIEWS ET E E E N 
poak * ot to mention Alice in Wonderland—writers nave ra 
papia in trying to explain the “meaning of Meaning, Stee 
busily engage pstrusely. Despite the present dilletantism in the field, 
popularly or a ains an absorbing, useful, and vital subject, especially 
A rii whose principal job is to deal with meanings, to train 
0 3 


tudents in the examination of meanings, to guide in the development 
stu 
of discrimination. 


Language is General Education is not just another book in seman- 
tics. It is an engaging study of the subject from the teacher’s point 
of view. The writers have examined the field and come away with 
many startling conclusions, not the least of which are the implications 
for grammar and vocabulary teaching. | 

The brilliant first chapter, An A pproach to Language, sets the 
stage for the rest 


of the book., Language is conceived of in its broad- 
est possible mea 


ning, “the collective communication system of any 
human group, the vehicle of its culture.” 


This rules out the narrower 
conception held by many, that language consists of vocabulary build- 
ing, the cultivation of fluency, or some such. 

Early in life, children 


, So that 
ill not occur. That many 


A manifestation of this 
Tepeated sneer of man 
ng so “decyl; y 


; adults at foreigners for 
© Peasants who min " The book mentions also the classic tale of 
Tine the eae not awed by the ability of astronomers to de- 
° Know their na on of the stars, but rather that they were able 
3S teachers ar ves. TE these misconceptions persist, our obligations 
2 Conver: € clear, 


interpreting e too, that verbal skill and fluency are valuable 

ie teachers may ¢ eXperience better. There is real danger that we 
ithout S1Stin orage the easy manipulation of verbal symbols 

ence, The & that Students learn to deal with objects in experi- 

teact; classroom h 

Students Word 


“ Should be a laboratory for comparisons of 
“Situation. 
develo re not ; 


t ) Teachers must remember, too, that 
1S0 ated 
m Spe 
‘ Sla “nt of a a 


ctators, but active participants in the 

ng, that u, Suage, a part of the cumulative historical process, 

Situat. neies, p Saboo of teachers, is decried, not because of any 
long 


with fcause Students in using slang dispose of complex 
Srmulae. Slang thus becomes a substitute for 


7S 


a ~ 
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Se eee» | ’ 
Languag 
To an infant th 
n (satisfaction of 


thinking, a block in the development of language sense. 
should become an increasingly sharpened symbol. 

word mama, for example, represents first a situatio 
wants), but gradually becomes a symbol for one 


Person. Increase 4 
maturity requires further sharpening of the use of word symbols 
Slang, with its blurring of meanings under headings 


like “swell” 
“cute,” reverts to infantile thinking, | 

Some of the implications for teaching might be tabulated: 

l. Context is all important. It is generally unwise to teach words 
as units, The dictionary is too frequently misused since it Encourages . 
the illusion that words are self-contained units. The dictionary can 
only limit the field of the word’s possible senses. “By discovering 
the unique and multiple meanings that a word may have in specific 
passages, the student will be increasing his control over language.” 

2. English teachers must rely increasingly upon other subjects. 
Thus in teaching the dependent clause of cause, it is not enough to 
talk about ways of achieving dependent relationships through the use 


of “because,” “as,” or “since.” The teacher must teach the concept of 
causality. Science and mathem 


atics will assist greatly here. The inter- 
dependence of all subjects is 


clear, All subjects must take part in 
showing how words work, 


3. English must not 


be verbal but based upon the realization of 
‘actual experience. 


i Thus a teacher cannot create intelligence by 
teaching words from 


lists. 


. |- 
Good vocabularly is a symptom of inte 
ligence, not the cause, 


4. Grammar Shoul 
of what grammar ca 
must be understoo 
tempted. Gramma 
around which language plays endle 

5. All teachers sho 
merely include spellin 
of English is basic si 

The last chapter į 
ods. A few of the 

1. Teach early t 
tions. point out ho 
different referents 
the purpose. 


2. Discuss the manifol 


d be taught inductively after the determi 
n profitably be taught. In reading, the mean at- 
d before any grammatical analysis can 3 ton 
r thus becomes “a complex orderly configure 

ss variations.” , 5 not 
uld be teachers of English, but this ee y 
& Punctuation, but meaning as well. TH {isi 
nce students must express themselves 10 ig 
n the book suggests some applications a” 
Procedures follow. t situ 
he changing Concepts of words in differen use of 
w misunderstandings may arise through the ed f% 
- A simple word like “basket” might be oa 


otatiom 
d connotations of a word with one de” 
76 





inst lenge liana 
pook NOTES 


taphor and figurative language. Show ae the 

3, Discuss me = body are frequently used metaphorically as in 
names for parts ocd of a bottle,” “leg of a table,” “shoulder of 
e te: dents who are literally minded, he cannot see fig- 
the road.” on i ll, the teacher may utilize such things as comic 
urative meanings at a A j 
og ke oi 7 word like is in many sentences to show the 
a = of function of even a simple word. l sg 
Ei Compare abstractions with generalities to point out the slip- 
serine of the former group. Since abstractions often have as 
many referents as there are individuals, the teacher can profitably 
examine bombast and “glittering generalities.” 

6. Call for frequent reading aloud and dramatics. 


In language 
study and interpretation, speed, tone, pauses, rhythm are factors to 
consider, 


scar ae discusses intelligently the use of fiction, abstractions, 
“i arti words shifts, definitions, descriptions, metaphors. 
clari Strative examples, pungent and well chosen, enliven and 
y points throughout. As 


r ia a teacher’s manual to the teaching of 
anguage it is indispensable. h 
ENRY J, CHRIST 


Fort Hamilton High School 


Wuk Book Notes 
ngton Je 7: 
Ment ip Like That 


ork with special reference to the chapter on Govern- 
1942, pes by W 


There | Tice: $3.50,” Kiplinger; published by Harper & Bros. 
Te ; 


out h capital tg ee this lively account of the inner workings of our 
of a Views á ward the high school counselor who wishes to round 
be is time, p t present-day Washington in relation to the social issues 
aeeg, ful fon ee Specifically, the counselor of high school youth will 
ing, at o chapter entitled “Government Workers” with its realistic 


Wo tay >am as the employer of 275,000 men and women in Wash- 
rld ; time ` : $ . . 
Sw job in the busiest capital in the 


tal when the glamour of a 
culated to bedazzle our girls, it is good to have such ques- 
77 
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tions posed as the following, not only to aid the individual, but also al 
more especially to serve the war effort :— 
Why is it that government workers, on the average, lead such hin ine 
lives after the first enthusiasm wears off, which is Usually in about a 
year? a ae 
Why do average government workers soon sink into ruts of dull 
and yawn over their work, and complain about their lot in life? 
Why do such a large proportion of middle-aged men and women who 
are firmly fixed in government jobs in the beautiful city of. Washington 
say that they wish they could get back to private employment? ` 
Why do they strive to make contacts with private employers and talk 
about those few who succeed in breaking out of the government as the 
“lucky ones”? ie 
Let it not be concluded that this 


duties 


it does—and does well—what every 
good occupational study accomplishes when it Presents the seamy side of an 
occupation.. The advantages of government work are also concisely and 
engagingly discussed. The concluding si 
for government jobs can be commended to all those who would help Uncle 
Sam select employees to Carry on the important jobs that need to be done 
now and when the peace comes. Rightly used, this chapter will promote 
good vocational planning, | 





The Too Many Aptitude Woman. By Johnson O'Connor; published by 
Human Engineering Laboratory Incorporated. 1941. 
This is a volume that should have its place on the ready reference 
shelves of all advisors of high school 


marriage, and intermittently thereafter to fill spare time, but which mag 
years later she can pick tip as intensively as she desires.” “Obviously,” © 
the author who needs no introduction to New York City’s counselors, 
fixed job meets su 


. . f hems 
P ch specifications,” The book discusses “not ep It 0e 
jobs, not even current fields, but inhe 
scribes thirteen 


of these traits and th 
measured, point 


in which each 


less “"; 
more than suggest the count! sh 
graphic unders 


will be used in the 


ve 4 
i future. Could the Laboratory 8! peret 
tanding of her own 


c 
; 1005; “pe 
uote ; it in excellent practical suggest il L 
pilations, and observations. This 


attention of teachers of acco 


unti 
between high scholarship aver 
78 


ng and secretarial studies to 
age 


and low accounting aptitude an 





picture of government work is need- 
lessly discouraging. On the contrary, 








, : difficulties 
poOK NOTES demic subjects to the aap = m iA eili, 
, ers of academic Sib) ion; teachers o he : 
college; TF structural a vi ortunities in architecture, stage design, 
caused LA on creative p | rhythm memory; counselors to pe 
of materia work, tonal an : llege, one o 
-< a iorn ie bulk of the section on the ae ai = teas ai 

ich tor i the var 
tables which to en’s colleges according to ; i d Eng- 
which ORE E en structural visualization, accounting aptitude an & 
high, average, 
: : : PRR. ivi ded hel 
lish UE taken a step in the direction of giving much nee a Ty 
T kr lors and other advisors by spinning together M OCAS 
to vocational ar hly usable body of information relating to aptitudes. If 
i miai with it, it is the danger of too literal and narrow a reliance 
an ’ x ; ‘ e m 
oss +h upon the information given in spite of the careful qualifica 
ions of statements which characterize the book. 


An extensive index adds greatly to the usefulness of the book, 


Etsa G. BECKER 


The Use of Tests and Rating Devices in the Appraisal of Personality. By 
Arthur E. Traxler, Educational Records Bureau, (437 West 59th Street, 
New York City), $1. 


"In school life and in industrial, commercial and professional life outside 
the schools, the keen observer notes an increasing awareness of the importance 
of the intangible Personality factors that co 
8towth and adi 


ntribute to individual well-being, 
ai adjustment. Many schools are i 


rder to meet the growing need for selecti 
nd other techniques in the appraisal of 
gui 


i € and Measurement 
total o or Purposes of this by 
not only — Pdividual’s 


i bul ality is interpreted as the sum 
xf Y overt athe as in social situations. Such behavior includes 
= interprete d by the: SO inward feeling tone engendered by the Situation 
i : hundre d allai individual through introspective methods. From over 
Th ely ft Gk i tests, Scales, interview forms, and records approxi- 
ier annotati Died est techniques have been selected for annotation 
i nvolved Bier ca Concise description of the methods of measure- 
tt eatin Schnique and of the Personality traits Which each 
Proy 

oa | ; 8eneral and critical statement regarding the whole 
ciation a urement Part II describes appraisal Procedures 
Psycho- nod, disguised personality tests, adjustment ques~ 
ng scale eurotic inventories, introversion-extroversion scales 

records ' attitude tests and scales, interest iny 

and behavior description 


entories, and 
S. Part II] Contains a selected 
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and annotated list of personality tests and rating devices, 
a chart of reading references for important aspects of per Pan “a | ————— E 
presents a summary of the bulletin and a bibliography. ye CC 

This manual is the best single reference to which teachers, Supervisg a 
and test technicians may turn for guidance in the selection of tests A A 
rating devices in the appraisal of personality. and 


J. Wayne WRicHtstoyp 


"Dey 
Part Iv COntaing A 


Sonality, ; 


a 
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Guidance in Occupations. By Philip J. Caroselli. 


Christopher Publishing 
House, Boston. 1942. 67 pages. $1.50. ee 
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This little book is set up very much like a 
outlines, and questionnaires to be used by p 
and in studying occupations. The author, M 
Dickinson High School, Jersey City, evolved this materia] during his years 
of teaching boys and girls. The various devices are therefore wel] tested and J 
of practical value. The text is suited to the reading ability of high- school 


work book, Presenting cha, w 
upils in analyzing themselves 
r. Caroselli of the William L | 


pupils and the print and format excellent, 
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ALICE K. Hewmt oa 


| 
| 


American Harvest. Edited 


by Allen Tate and John Peake Bishop. L. B 
Fischer, Publisher. E 


@ 
Ea 


Ul 
ni 
I 

T 


Presents samples of the work of those writers of the last two decades 
whom the editors consider 


“most significant.” The selections have been so 
arranged as to trace the development of important influences on American 
letters, i 


While the editors make no cl 
which unquestionably belong in 


| 


aim of all-inclusiveness, a number of are 

any such anthology are conspicuous by al 
absence. For example, both Irwin Shaw, who is without doubt one of vie 
more important Practitioners of the art of the short story, and Man | 
Kinnam Rawlings, author not only of one of the finest novels of the - 
decade, but of dozens of genuinely artistic short stories, are not represe? 
at all in this collection, 


Í this apparent 


. a 
In spite o Weakness, Messrs. Tate and Bishop have P 
duced a volume which makes 


excellent reading. 
James Joyce. 


By Harry Levin. 
Virginia Woolf. By David Daiches, g- 
The first two volumes in the New Directions’ Makers of Modert we 
ture Series. Mr. Levin's js brilliant critical appraisal which pene ig a 
excellent guide to that mystery which is Joyce. Mr. Daiches’ wo Thes? 
equally lucid analysis of the work and evslation of Mrs. Woolf. may 
little books mark an auspicious beginning for an undertaking WP 

prove an event of major importance in the field of criticism. 
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Victory Corps at 
= Utrecht High School* 


ration of the Victory Corps at New Utrecht High 

February term will result in many changes in the. 
At least two hundred students approaching 
ourse in military drill. Each week, regu- 
riod will be taken out of the school day and devoted 
f students engaged in war service activities. Once every 

eeks another period will be devoted to meetings of the six 
pee f the Corps. This will mean a tremendous increase in 
r f both students and teachers involved in what were-———-—— 
ly extra-curricular activities; it will also mean an 
‘crease in the number of such activities and a revolutionary change 
in their character. Finally, perhaps most important, all junior and 
saior Victory Corps students will be following carefully worked 
out sequences of war courses leading to specific technical skills re- 
quired now in our war situation. 

The final plans for the Victory Corps are the result of the work 
of a committee, appointed by the principal, Dr. Leo R. Ryan, last 
October. The committee worked in close association with Miss Mary 
T. McGrath, administrative assistant. 


Th 
New 


The jnaugu 
-, the 
chool 1 ern of life. 


tnol’s patt 
school $ p ve will take a ¢ 


to meetings © 


the number O 
previously strict 


PHYSICAL FITNESS AND MILITARY TRAINING. Each 
ihe the Victory Corps was the subject of study of a special 
i r po- The sub-committee assigned to work out details on 
tike a rig and military drill requirements recommended 
tems of he aa i: qualifications be the passing of the previous 
ools are axt acuration. Facilities for military training in our 
are not ae T limited: weapons to drill with, for example, 
instituted ny A thoroughgoing program could, therefore, not 
“Onduct a milita owever, a qualified health education instructor will 
8. This R j drill class for students close to eighteen years of 
TS Work will b e will be based on the Army Manual, and the teach- 
Y visit ga © supplemented by a series of lectures to be delivered 
rmy officers, 


Y RE 
~~ “QUIREMENTS. The publicity attending Victory 


u mi 
in i for the school b j 

Chlakman, y Jay Golub, Abraham Pollack, Celia Jaffe, Solo- 
§ 
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spapers has emphasized the 


: . . ‘ Mo 

like climbing walls re 
i —commando tactics, : and | 

sensational aspects portant, but it veep ‘ang. 


i n trees. These are not unim Eb 
q a in the eyes of Washington, D. C., the Primary = 
tion of the Corps is to give our boys and girls a head Start towa p 
the attainment of the technical skills so sorely needed in Our i 
situation. As Superintendent Ernst has indicated, the Victory Pin 
is part of the effort to solve our manpower problem, Tps 
Proper guidance, provision for a wise choice of studi 
therefore fundamental aspects of Victory Corps organiz 
mere institution of so-called war courses is not enough. A sty J 
might graduate with nutrition, code practice, meteorology and ent 
bra—a combination that would lead almost nowhere. To alge. 
this, the Victory Corps prescribes certain courses for eae agi 
division. Likewise, the Board of Superintendents has ta erate 
certain sequences of courses for such goals as pilot i eg 
meteorologist, and others. ‘Bator, 


Corps announcements in the new 


THE PLAN FOR WAR COURSES. Desirin 
of a wise choice of sequences clear to our stud 
draw up a simple plan of studies harmonizing 
ments, which are rather general, with the superintendents’ require- 
ments, which are more specific. The result was our Plan for War 
Courses which appears on page 7. A copy of this plan was given 
to each student in the school above the third term. The plan was 
explained by the official teachers, and pupils were directed to confer 
with their parents and grade advisers before indicating their choice 
of specific goal and division of the Corps. 

The goals listed on the outline are those which have been deemed 
most essential. It will be noted that term for term guidance is pro- 
vided for. Starred courses are minimum requirements for Victory 
Corps membership; other courses are suggested where the pupil's 
program permits. We have determined by analysis that in all cases 
but two (pilot and navigator), a student can easily meet both Victory 
Corps and college entrance requirements with no conflict. In reality, 
there is no conflict even in the cases of pilot and navigator, because 
only superior students will pursue such courses, and they, with ae 
majors per term, will easily be able to meet both college and oe 
requirements. One point is not included in the outlined plan: $ 


1 A ° : ic] law, or 
dents intending to pursue professional careers like medicine, 
6 


§ to make the need 
ents, we decided tc 
the Corps require- 
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CH PoS | 
TS (March, 1949, | yg VICTORY CORPS AT NEW UTRECHT HIGH SCHOOL 
9, T rae 
ago tow: A hing, who may not feel equipped for technical goals, are elip; 
oe a aS a 1 he Community Service Division. » are eligible 
y A 5 2 espe of ies, presen : 
š ay 5 a los ma 3 Daa This program of studies, presented and explained to students, has 
an ra © uf ulis; a 
„WE $ z gg v Be 8 these res 
i Ee g = E t; 5 E z > S S d fe has made them aware that the needs of our countr 
| : Si Sawin fa ye lee It z MC i specialized, technically skilled men and women. ` y at war are for 
i O GI naN ro o |x focussed their attention on at least 
i VLEE = bo - Jt has ast one such 
N è s ae z Tis d Ẹ SSE i have chosen. goal which they 
= fe) w 5 
hajó gNm E S le Y y, jt has made them see that they must plan now f 
Z ASS §|~ Ea 8 5 ea S.R ges i oon play in the war effort. or the part they will 
JEEE EREE R pada piny 
v aS n Nn š TAN V v è 
BIEJOSS SAs zz jag jo šilai Almost every third and fourth year student will be pursuing i 
-= k v A Zo g5 5 Y = cs SE M February a war course linked to the goal and Corps divisi ın 
m ai . * 
Os Aai Uf) os ES a e z 6 che has chosen. Provision has been made for flexibilit eae, 
Pall © OSEE Ò © EES ences where special conditions re uire, and ae the se- 
A (e755 2 è z wo p ; s require, and students will, of co 
ak 3 2 5~ 2e P |S 5 Wo be allowed to change their choice if they so desire. A oa oy 
S Je PD oe e |g r Y - R tory Corps application card has been printed, which will li al Vic- 
ÈN Gs eas BO SO |S is © Ba neEoS courses sequences and services of the pupil, and will be ist all. war 
ea D bagad — Fi . , 
5 z ‘vag alee Te o See Og his permanent record in the school. come Past Gs 
O <Ar zE|EE |58 [Se |ESE 2535 
= O + = 2 = wa 
pI e a COR GN Ge CIVILIAN WAR SERVICES. The Victory Corps requi 
FOM è E : u 
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ta ~~ (a) ” . ° - at 
o? : gS : E tm E S . L ix > Eg aS mittee study ing this phase saw its task as a threefold one om com 
` wv ome ber è ~ . x - 
8 O ES“ E By Aag] oE |s s |3 $ Pk: ize and redirect old clubs in the school along war lines; to i o revital 
olg R JDE: 35 |350 6 E n E |B LE PE: new clubs to perform war work; finally heer ; to inaugurate 
ala SEA a E shalvgs N rn ns ess service agencies in the community wi A survey of all war 
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` f; Svea & ale & 22 E ESeeek students in their work. enlisting our own 
* * |# vn ago Eo A i : 
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Ollu cn S. g ke r functions their clubs were serv; e school, asking 
bua || 6y b E 5 OS | es ey might have in mind ving, what new activities 
O 3| 2 Wir os 5 the school. With this info and what new clubs they could 
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= Ep EB D 233 5,8 6 € school not performed b list was also made of war services in 
A Po EE Lei ne Victory Co ed by any club in particular, but which would 
pS E $ RE rampaign activity Victo seen work as Blood-Donor 
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3. A Language Club—for language students in German, French, Italian 
Its functions will be: l ; 

a. Act as interpreters in the neighborhood. 

b. Evaluate axis short-wave broadcasts, 

c. Compile a glossary of military corms that would be of Use to y; 
tory Corps members in the military division, ic. 

A Secretarial Department Club to adopt a submarine or Coast atie 

unit and correspond with them. 

A Model Plane and Boat Club. 

A Meteorology Club. 

A Nutrition Club. 

A Conservation Club to fix school equipment. 


5 


COONAN 


A Consumer’s Club to work on consumer problems. 


10. A Victory Garden unit to prepare a garden on the roo 


f, as at Benja. 
min Franklin High School, or in a nearby vacant lot. 


COMMUNITY WAR SERVICE. The next aspect of our war 
service problem was the community tie-up. In this connection, it js 
worth noting that the Victory Corps presents all schools with a nota- 
ble opportunity to link the school and the community—a relationship 
which has proved, except in rare cases, difficult of attainment, If 
such a close relationship could be universally attained, certainly prob- 
lems like over-crowding, juvenile delinquency, lack of adequate medi- 
cal services in the school, might be closer to solution. 

Our committee made a list of organizations in our own community 
engaged in various types of war work; such organizations as the 
Junior Red Cross, the A.W.V.S., the C.D.V.O., the Boy and Girl 
Scouts, the Y’s, the Police Precincts with their air raid messengers, 
the community houses, churches, synagogues, and others. pe 
of the faculty visited each organization’s headquarters and — me 
officials most eager to co-operate with us. Many asked to pe 
the school and speak to our faculty and school groups. ats ‘iss 
E. Marotta of the Youth’s Emergency Service of the C.D. oe he 
Edith L. Goranson of the Girl Scouts Council, Mr. een 2 
Boy Scouts, are among those who have already meer r Unit 
Mr. Gunderson is going to assist in organizing z nide 
in our school, which will be open to all boys over lo y 


, ith all these 
THE ORGANIZATION OF WAR SERVICES. Mioa 
community organizations investigated and ie = a the offing, 
with us, with our old clubs re-organized, and new 
10 





JE yıcTORY CORPS AT NEW UTRECHT HIGH 


step (at the time of writing not com 
ur students with all the possibilities 


ri SCHOOL __ 
pleted) wit) be to ac- 


` open to them 
hem definitely in the work of at least on nand tg 


he next 
yaint O 
enlist t 
deemed 
the exP 


e. The latter step was 
ministration to warrant 
ng school time for war 
embly period (attended 
n the assembly will meet 


important enough by the school’s ad 
eriment, for the new term, of allotti 
„wes, Once each week, during the ass 
oe d of the school) all students not į 
by atte according to their war activity, whether it be schoo] club 
in gro munity sponsored. The students not engaged in war a 
or rer they will be few) will meet in study halls, 

r have indicated beforehand whether he desires to Je 
wi vise either in the assembly or study hall; teache 
i accordingly. Making our war activities in this 
ahal day’s work should have at least three advant 


1. Many students having other obligations after school 
participate in war work. 


2. More students in general will be encouraged to take part. 


3, The whole project will acquire greater significance a 
instead of extra-curricular activity. 


Ctivities 
Each teacher 
ad a club, or 
rs will be as- 
Way a part of 
ages: 

will be able to 


s a semi-curricular 


PUBLICITY. The other task, of acquainting students with the 
service opportunities open to them, we shall make a part of a general 
Victory Corps publicity campaign at the start of the term. The first 
issue of the school paper will be a Victory Corps issue. It will be 
distributed free of charge to every student in the school. It will 
contain, in addition to a variety of Victory Corps materials, a com- 
plete listing of all clubs, activities, community organizations that stu- 
dents may join. The work of each of these will be clearly described ; 
the plan for meetings on school time will be announced ; and arrange- 


ments will be made to have each student indicate his choice of war 
activity, 


THE ROLE OF PA 

mends further that pa 

cil, Some of the wa 

with us are: 

l, Assisting the H 
children, and 
Minimum fees, 


RENTS.: The Victory Corps manual recom- 
rents be enlisted to serve on an advisory coun- 
ys in which parents will be asked to cooperate 


ealth Education department on the health records of the 
getting the cooperation of local dentists to work for 


"Banizing new activities in the community that students may assist in. 
° assist in ceremonies attending induction into the Victory Corps. 
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: IZA 
lief. onGAN Guldance 
msg ‘no benefits for war re jum — Gu 
: Te ali sis mical orenian like the air scouts, um (chairman of grade ad- 
. tło assist with scho or 


THE ROLE OF THE FACULTY. Serious attention to both the n king with him are the follow- 
guidance and service aspects of the corps rena rather Careful ee 
faculty leadership. It is important, for example, that the nature Of » Guidance counsellor 

'vity be checked to see to it that he is Work: A PM de Advisers 
student’s outside activity ing 3 Grade A aah 
in an organization of good character, and that the claim of Service c Division leade 


cyice division ; they will ar- 
$ ge for guidance assistance 
ran ; 

at division meetings ) 


is a legitimate one. It is also of extreme importance, in our 

that each division of the Victory Corps be more than an organiz 
in name only. Itis planned to have meetings of each division, 
on school time, and activities that are pertinent to the particular char- 
acter of that group. For example, the Land Service Division might 
study the manual of arms, learn the duties of the various Arm 

Corps, present dramatizations of army camp life, hear lectures by 
officers and experts, discuss elementary tactics and strategy., Such 
activities will be planned by the faculty leaders of the various diyi- 
sions, who are relieved of the usual building assignment. An out- 
line of the organization of faculty supervision of the Victory Corps 
follows: (See page 13.) 


Cyes, 
ation 
again 


THE G. O. A final word might be said about the relation between 
the General Organization and the Victory Corps. It will be noted 
that we did not convert the G. O. into the Victory Corps, but created 
instead a distinctly new organization. We did this because we felt 
that the Victory Corps had a unique war function to perform quite 
different from the essentially “civilian” activities of the G. O. The 
problem was further complicated by the question of G. O. paer 
ship, which requires a fee. We wanted the Victory Corps to cos 
the student nothing beyond perhaps a few cents for the insignia. 
Our aim was one hundred percent membership in the Corps, a 
thing we have been able only to approach, never attain, 1n r el 
eral Organizations. We have made provision, however, + adie 
ordination between the two organizations in a Victory _— oo 
will consist of representatives from the Corps divisions and e 

eral Organization. 






l sin Pr ea Co. Sg 


THE FARMER? 
NSt dishosed of 
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o 


1. Co-ordinator of 
to be in general 
activities of 
with him will be the foll 


pirec 4 program committees). 
an 


A. Division leaders—o 


— 


, — 
woRh—— 
TION OF FACULTY SUPERVISION OF THE VICTORY CORPS 


War Services 


War Services— 
charge of all war 
the corps, Working 
Owing: 
ne fa 
leader for each division, ie 
responsible for war Service ac- 
tivities, meetings, Organization 
other activities of his group, 
He will also be responsible for 
checking those war services of 
students which take place in 
the school building. He will 
assist also in guidance, as indi- 
cated to the left. 


. Faculty leaders of Inter-Club 


Council, G.O., Victory Coun- 
cil—to assist in Organizing war 
activities in the school. 


. Faculty advisers for each com- 


munity war activity in which 
Students are engaged (Red 
Cross, Boy Scouts, C.D.V.O,, 
churches, etc.). Duties will be: 
1. Serve as liason officer be- 
tween school and the par- 
ticular community agency. 
2. Investigate nature of the 
organization. 
3. Check and certify as to sat- 
isfactory service of students 


in the organization. ` 

Training City Youth for Farm Work 

DARWIN S. LEVINE, Lafayette High School 

S PROBLEM. “A very dear friend of mine has 

been draft his 200 cow dairy, because his hired help have all 
ed. Another friend of mine is selling his 60 cow dairy for 


Still another is uncertain as to whether he will be 
his large truck farm next summer.” So spoke a 


13 
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prominent New York State citizen, 4 leader = “ghia Counti of 
the State, when the writer discussed with him, in August, 1942, th 
situation of the New York State farmers. € 
Another leader of our farming world, a county agent of - 
years’ standing, was equally emphatic. Our milk problem, our o y 
problem, our vegetable pr oblem and our f i machinery Probley, 
are all growing more acute day by day. Unless we can fing dove, 
means of properly replenishing our dwindling farm labor supply, 7 
do not know what the outcome will be. , 


EFFORTS OF 1942. It was to help stem this threatening dan 

‘ ' . : A ger 
to our rural manpower situation that the aid of city high schoo] youth 
was sought in the spring of 1942 through a variety of sources, Each 
often worked independently of the other, but all aimed to aid in the 
solution of the same national problem. Thus, such independent 
agencies as the Volunteer Land Corps, the agricultural phases of 
Boy Scout work, and similar movements, were called into being, The 
work of the various communal or quasi-communal agencies were 
similarly organized to deal with this problem. The Farm Cadet Pro- 
gram of the United States Employment Service, and the Farm Place- 
ment efforts of New York City’s high school system, under the able 
direction of its coordinator, Dr. Harrison C. Thomas, were outstand- 
ing examples of this type of solution. The somewhat more restricted, 
but relatively successful work of certain individual schools deserve 
more than passing mention. Outstanding among these was Newtown 
High School of New York City, which sent out scores of city youth 
to undertake farm jobs. This school went further and provided a 
brief but intensive course of training for any city boys who wished 
to prepare themselves for this work. Such boys travelled to New- 
town by the hundreds from all parts of the city to avail themselves 
of this unusual training course. Professor Ralph C. Benedict of 
Brooklyn College sponsored the college counterpart by his camp for 
girls in farming areas where a considerable number of girls wer 
enabled to do their share in helping to relieve the farm help problem. 


RESULTS OF 1942. Nevertheless, in spite of all of these efforts, 
both to prepare youth to work on farms to aid in the a 
and to seek the proper places for them to go, the number who “a a 
succeeded in helping to solve the problem, last year, was ae 


as many originally had expected it to be. Of those w 
14 


ho succeede . 








a i ee 

grat W - boys wh i 
„portion were boys who were enrolled in vocational agri- 
, large Pags: These youth had, thereby, obtained not only much 
itura : knowledge of farming, but, of far greater importance, the 
heore ae viewpoint. They had in one way or another so attuned 
o the life they were to lead as farm help, that they readily 
‘sted themselves to the new way of life. Many of the others, 
yste -easont OF another, stayed at their jobs for relatively brief 
af, it then left either to return home or to seek some other 
' ork. Both farmer and farm recruit lost by such experiences. 
fn sath results be obviated in the future? Can the recruiting 
sno send cit) boys and girls to do farm work, pick a larger 
oncres, if potential successes? Can a large city like New York, 
Jed adequate supervision by volunteer teachers for the 


elves t 


oportion 


ich provi 
5 ir girls in the field, send a larger number of workers whose 


chances for success are greater than were the chances in previous 
attempts? 


LAFAYETTE’S EFFORTS IN 1942. To seek solutions to these 
problems, the Lafayette High School, in Brooklyn, New York, as far 
back as April, 1942, began to lay the foundation for such a program 
of training and selection. Inspired by the approval of the Principal, 
Dr. Frederick W. Oswald, the writer of this paper was enabled to 
place a small number of boys on farms as a result of a survey he 
made in one of our rural counties during his spring vacation of 1942. 
Some of these boys had received a short, intensive training at New- 
town High School or at the Farmingdale School of Applied Agricul- 
lure. Although the abbreviated courses which they took were organ- 
ized to help meet the emergency, and were not to be compared with 
substituted for regular courses of study in agriculture, the boys 


= took them were, nevertheless, better fitted to face the farm jobs 
Were the totally untrained. 


Seeking the Farmer’s Yardstick 


The wri : 
a me was convinced that the city youth who is properly se- 
and rs terms of temperament, physique, and natural intelligence 
'S given the proper training, will be successful even during 


his first 
S . 
the f on as a farm worker. He, therefore, determined to seek 


tioned many { aspects of such a foundational training. He ques- 
Ployed, : : as to their criticisms of the boys they had em- 
cussed the problem with county farm bureau execu- 
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been studying the same Problems 


tives, with rural leaders who pe failed as well as m 
al an 7 A 
Y who had 


and with some of the boys who ha 
succeeded. 


CE. Almost unanimously it was E 
the problem that the first and Foto 


need of the farm recruits was a greater T esistance to physical harg. 
ships. “Your city boys are too soft.” “Can you toughen the boys 
whom you send to us So that the change between their former life 
and the new life they find on the farm should not be too abrupt for 
their physical stamina?” “Can you send us boys who can stand the 
strain of hard work the way our country boys can? We cannot 
afford to take time out in our spring and summer rush to strengthen 
them.” “Can you get your boys to understand that if they are to be 
of any value in the farm work, they must be prepared to keep farm. 
ers’ hours? They must be willing to get up at 4:30 or 5 o'clock in 
the morning, as we do, and work all day long. Farmers’ hours are 


PHYSICAL ENDURAN 
by those conversant with 


not city hours.” 
These were sample comments made wherever the writer discussed 


the problem with practical farmers. 


ATTITUDE OF THE FARM WORKER. Similarly, a second 
generalization voiced by a large proportion of the farmers was based 
upon the attitude of the recruits. 

“They must learn to know that our life during the summer is a 
hard life and a lonesome life. We have, at that season, little time 
for movies and dances, even if we are not too tired to participate in 


such valuable recreation. The farmer’s recreation is a winter Joy, 
In the summer, we are tied to the work seven 
war days. Moreover, 


h activities, the trans- 


not a summer delight. 
days a week. This is certainly true in these 
if even there were energy and time left for suc 
portation problem is today so acute as to make it almost impossible 
to reach such recreation five to twenty miles away.” So spoke = 
experienced, clear-sighted county agent, who is not only thinking 7 
the well-being of his Farm Bureau members, but of the practi 
aspects of this city-help program. 

LLS. Naturally, 2" 
d as a. Utopian 1 
em with at least ? 


FARM KNOWLEDGE AND FARM SKI 
voiced the hope—almost fatalistically dismisse 
possibility—that the workers could come to th 
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yor 


pane 
cant Ô 
polic well a i : 
oof vy must be thoroughly experienced in handling a hoe 
cover 4 fork. They must be skillful in the use of a hammer 
e, a sickle and a brush hook. They must be able 
j a sa, horse and a team of horses and to hitch them to their 


farm knowledge. They would welcome agricultural 
s farming skills. The farmer needs proper helpers 


a scyth 
a 

p arne types OÉ 
; tin the use O 
some of the many § 
rabitutated- 
RMERINE CORPS EVOLVES. From this informa] 
an gleaned from personal queries, there is evolving at Lafayette 
High School what 1s known there as the Farmerine Corps, a basic 
program of agricultural preparation for the present emergency. The 
toughening process 1S being handled by the fine Commando training 
-ourses conducted at the school. The boys and girls are emerging 
asa result of this progressive and skilful guidance, a “tougher” set 
of youngsters, physically, than we have probably ever before known 
'n our school history. While the specific groups of muscles needed 
for hoeing corn, pitching hay, milking cows or cleaning poultry 
coops, may be different from the ones developed by parallel bars and 
climbing ropes, it is to be expected that youth with athletic phy- 
ne can readily accustom themselves to new kinds of physical 
strains, 


vehicles and machinery. They must be com- 
f a horse rake, and a potato digger. These are 
kills to which a farmer’s son is so thoroughly 


THE FA 


g 


, ‘ 
ramen AGRICULTURE. A carefully considered 
lure. This was if mika sapa : yar g Suay pi B~ pen agron 
mT eaea oe of comparing the syllabi in introductory 
matter presented by a er an T a eeen n — 
nibs Gute welsh t er o elementary textbooks in the subject. 
ece, both as a farmer y the writer in terms of his own experi- 
as an adult leader of f as a teacher of high school agriculture and 
quence of topics -= communal activities.. The result was a 
€ presented to the dai. with an appropriate bibliography, ready to 
Work on lains iia ents who may wish to prepare themselves for 
matter for bran AIS can provide the desired theoretical subject 

n addition + ‘aig farm workers. 
0 this, as we have learned above, it is urgently neces- 


‘ary to d 
evelo . 
P Proper attitudes and to learn farm skills. 
17 
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re the necessary viewpoint ni 
nized at the school. At the -i e 


meetings of this club, boys who succeeded in their farm work in i 
summer of ’42, are called upon tO relate their experiences, the Prop. 
lems they faced, and how they solved them. These problems ai 
solutions are then discussed by all the membership. Some of 
hardships of farm life are here revealed in the language of the bo à 
‘themselves. The early morning chores, the choking atmosphere A 
the hay mow, the cow that has to be strapped when milked lest she 
kick over the milk pail and the milker, the lack of social intercours 
due to the distance between neighbors, and the myriad of other th 
lems which the newcomer faces for the first time, are here related s 
veterans of last summer to the recruits for the war effort in ke 
summer of 43. Farm leaders will also be invited to address this 
club in the course of the year. By means of the club, it is hoped 
there will be provided much of the necessary farming viewpoint so 
strongly urged as a part of the basic training of our farm recruits, 


THE FARM CLUB. To acqui 
farmer, a Farm Club has been orga 


ACQUIRING FARM SKILLS. It is conceded that the acquisition 
of farming skills is a much more difficult problem. At present, the 
best solution to that problem is the opportunity that will be again 
offered to our students to attend intensive short courses, similar to 
the ones conducted last spring by Newtown and Farmingdale. Fa- 


cilities permitting, certain skills will be acquired at Lafayette. 


THE SELECTION OF FARM WORKERS. This four-fold pro- 
gram will, ina large degree, offer basic training for those high school 
students who are serious in their desire to serve in this emergency. 
This will afford a reasonable basis for selecting good workers. A 
cumulative and quite comprehensive record of each student applicant 
will be compiled. His physical equipment will be approved by the 
Health Education Department of the school. His general attitude 
as a citizen will be approved by his grade adviser and his home 
room teacher. His interest in the work, the degree to which his 
ambitions are of a sustained nature, and his aptitude in assimilating 
instruction will be gauged as a result of his attendance at the Farm 
Club, the regular class periods, and the Farm Skill sessions. Í” : 
writer’s considered opinion, the Farmerine Corps plan offers @ co 
structive and effective program for training youth, both b sane 
girls, to be of real service in this emergency. The Farmerines 
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p n ee TCR 
RM wor t H ° 
fA -their slogan “F urnish America Rural Manpower 


dopted » Their spirit is indicated by the verve of the songs of 
(pARM) and by the pride with which they wear their service in- 


peit Ot ‘s the official insignia of the Production Division of the 


R THE WORKERS. The question that now arises to 
ops F actical agriculturally-minded school-man is, “How can 
plague she proper jobs for these carefully trained workers? How 
we "be fairly certain that the homes to which we are recommend- 

we mr th are proper homes to which to send those youth?” 

ing ° 5 want our youth to do a farmer’s-day’s work if they under- 
rarmer’s task, we must feel relatively certain that some farm- 

take 3 ot take undue advantage of their young employees. As his 
ante this problem, Dr. Harrison C. Thomas stated as recently 


a5 January 21st, 1943, that: , 2 kani 
“Efforts are NOW being made by the High School Division in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Agricultural Education of the State Department 
of Education, the Agricultural Extension Service of Cornell University, the 
County Agents, and the United States Employment Service, to work out a 
plan for the placing and supervision of boys. This plan should include : 
1. Publicity among farmers as to the availability of high school boys. 
2. A check on living and working conditions in the homes of farmers 
who apply for boys. 
3, Supervision of boys after they have been placed in jobs. 
In this plan the supervising teacher can and should play an important 
part. He is the person who best understands the psychology and the needs 
of New York City boys and who has their interests primarily at heart. A 
limited number of teachers who know a farming county at first hand 
should be released about May Ist to go into the county they know and do 
the preliminary work of publicizing the program, interviewing farmers, 
7 placing boys. They should work in close cooperation with the County 
i representatives of the United States Employment Service, leaders 
rm organizations, and other community minded persons.” 


RETORN IN 1942. The writer has found the citizenry 
avidly ea k as gone—in the spring, summer and fall of 1942—so 
warm res N m : elp, that he feels others would receive an equally 
county Shee hs their sections. He has visited the leaders of the 
men of all i z supervised boys in the summer of 1942. Clergy- 
Papers, the j =< Ominations, the newspaper editors of various local 
Perviso Judges of the county, the local school officials, town su- 


rs a = ` 
nd town assessors, the representatives of a philanthropic 


o eee 
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i d secretary of 
president an y of a fa 
lub leader, and, of course, the ati 


Farm Bureau Agent—the leader of them hee agreed to he 
each in his own way, to spread the word among é farmers, about 
the availability of willing helpers, and the importance of Proper y 
| ] labor. ' 

yg! our city authorities could offer, ina number of school, 
situated at strategic points in our big city, a training program com. 
parable to that which has been described in this article, and, if mi 
have in our city teaching force a sufficient number of qualified 
teachers with an agricultural training, able to conduct such programe 
we shall have gone a long way toward helping to solve this labor 
problem. 

If this program can be undertaken, we will not only be able to 
offer great aid in this emergency, but we will be training an army 
of young people to be better citizens because they will see and live 
an aspect of American life which has been practically unknown 
to them heretofore. This may prove to be one of the silver linings 
of the black war clouds that are cast over us today. 


agricultural organization, the 
cooperative, the county 4H-C 


INTERCHANGE OF METHODS. The writer of this article will 
be glad to discuss this program of training with any farm repre- 
sentative who is interested in trying its efficacy in his own school. 
He will be delighted to give such teacher copies of the forms he 
has used, the songs written to develop Farmerine Corps enthusiasm, 
the various devices that have evolved heretofore at Lafayette in his 
school’s effort to meet the needs of the times. A program that elicited 
the applications of nearly 200 students is one that apparently has 
appeal to youth. Unfortunately, many of these students will be 
unable to take the agriculture course this semester because of pro- 
gram restrictions. He will be glad to share the basis of such appeal 
and the modus operandi with those teachers who also are striving 
to train students for this emergency. He invites, with equal fervor, 


suggestions leading to the fuller improvement of this program of 
training. 
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me Obstacles to Effective : 
Social Studies Teaching 


RWIN M. TAYLOR, Boys High School 


.. recent article, Wartime Objectives of the Social Studies, 
In W3, J Walinsky advocates that the teachers of the Social 
Mr. Eras out their lesson plans upon an anvil of reality that 
Studies a boys and girls see this war the way men like Henry 
will make as the crucial and culminating phase in a long-drawn- 
Wallace i revolution which has been going on a hundred years 
out ie for although the way may possibly be won without such 
ae the peace certainly cannot be. While I am in general sym- 
2e with this objective, I believe that Mr. Walinsky ignored the 
tiel obstacles to its achievement. , l 
In order to help accomplish a just, laid and lasting peace,” 
ihe article urged us to teach our children to Support those forces 
and those men who are giving shape and voice to the vision we 
sek” and this list of men “should be long enough and broad enough, 
io include not only the Roosevelts, the Hopkins’, the Wallaces, the 
Milo Perkins’ and the Willkies’; it should include also the Bevins’, 
the Laskis, the Litvinovs; the Chiang Kai-sheks, yes, and the Nehrus, 
100” The forces represented by these distinguished leaders—these 
Men of Goodwill—can only be inferred since no effort is made in 
the statement to clearly define them. They are men who, no doubt, 
are all agreed on the necessity of winning the war, raising the stand- 
ards of living and increasing the opportunities of the underprivileged, 
and establishing a sound and enduring peace. Nevertheless, on many 
basic issues of the utmost consequence there is no general agree- 
ment. Mr. Walinsky brushes by these differences and thus is under 
Pi Para to indicate which of two or more forces our pupils 
fiers E Mai Walinsky’s word) when their paths are no 
tablish na Opposing. For example, while it is possible to 
of the Ameri us vivendi’ between the modified capitalistic tenets 
Sie ma i a the assorted Socialisms of the Laskis, the 
onistie, FE ane 2 ehrus, their philosophies are essentially anta- 
if we are iors Aes teach in terms that our pupils can understand, 
be any req) aa fare refuge in idealistic abstractions, if there is to 
Ng tn our teaching, we shall have to decide whether 


Hi ; 
oh Points, September 1942 
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capitalistic or socialistic o 
our frame of en ha “4 he ai “distribution of “a 
_sometl iing else. Shen » «causes of economic want and breakg 
“profits,” ba gr : oswa , abundance,” shall we urge our 
or pegibi dies int of view of Mr. Willkie? of Mr. Wallace? of 
to gee bi eÈ Mr. Litvinov? Since these men, with the pos. 
= cca of Mr. Willkie, sit r pi left oe Center, there 
is every likelihood that other powertu oy -m STOUPS will ob. 
ject most strenuously to the teaching 1i ‘acme that endanger their 
privileged positions. This opposition will have access to news 


Te papers, 
magazines and politics. The October 10th editorial of the Saturda 
S 


Evening Post suggests what the nature of this opposition to New 

Dealism will be like: 

“For centuries, technological advancement has made the individual less 
and less capable of organizing and directing his own work. Hence, Some- 
one else must direct it. The only two agencies that can do this are (1) 
the private enterprisers, using free labor, and (2) the government, using 
Hitler's type of labor. We must choose between freedom and state con- 
trol. ... If the state persists in subsidizing and pampering the relatively 
useless citizen at the expense of the useful citizen, one of two things will 
happen: Either the useful citizen will rise up in his wrath and overthrow 
the state or, lacking the power to overthrow the state, he will lose his 
initiative and sink toward the level of the group he is being made to sup- 
ort.” 

The World-Telegram found this editorial important enough to re- 
print because “the issue it presents will determine the course and 
extent of the nation’s development for the next century.”? Leaders 
of Big Business have begun to speak of the free enterprise system 
as the Fifth Freedom. These facts are cited as straws in the wind 
to show that there is bound to be formidable opposition to Mr. 
Walinsky’s aim to teach “the right to intelligent participation m 
managing our cooperative economic activities.” Assuming that the 
teachers of the Social Studies were agreed on the desirability of 
teaching, as a creed, the principles of economic democracy—and it 
is by no means certain that all of them care to—are they willing to 
challenge the organized political and economic strength of those ‘as 

terests which disapprove of concepts that run the gamut left-wa 


from social control to social ownership of industry? 


Ome,” 
Own,” 
Pupils 


i Mr. 
MEN OF GOOD WILL. The list of Men of Goodwill that 


"Oct. 13, 1942. 
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| srupieS TEACHING———————_____ 
oclA ests ought to be “long enough and broad enough” in- 
watins ame of 3 Soviet leader and thus gives recognition to the 

“a which is being made now and must be made in the 
sont fi "hi winning of a peaceful world order. Until common 
ryture ade US friends, Americans as a whole were hostile to the 


pomies In the schools in particular, the Soviet Union as a 
soviet d j dy and discussion was treated quite gingerly. It is 
subject knowledge that the economy and institutions of the U.S.S.R. 
common 


„ seldom placed in a favorable light because of personal hostility 
at a commendatory attitude might earn for the teacher the 
“fellow-traveler.” Today, however, our joint struggle has 
onsiderable amount of the antagonism that 25 years of 
and fiction, as well as truth, had bred. As a matter 
of fact, the enthusiasm of many Americans over the gallantry and 

-m of Russian arms has caused them to be as laudatory now 
a they were critical, and, perhaps, has led them to overlook 
ood features of the Soviet system which will invite their renewed 
srticism when more peaceful days return. A healthy and construc- 
five criticism, today and later, is not amiss, but complete and con- 
dusive victory and lasting peace may well be jeopardized by the re- 
tum of undiscriminating and ill-founded disapproval. If the reali- 
ation of the “post-war world we envision” is to be assisted by sup- 
porting Litvinov—Mr. Walinsky might have been more realistic to 
have said “Stalin”’—as one “who is giving shape and voice to the 
vision we seek,” the teachers of the Social Studies have the respon- 
sibility of helping to promote a truer understanding of the ideals and 
principles of the country these men represent. There cannot be that 
i unity of hearts and thoughts and efforts among the United 
ations, neither in war nor in peace, unless there is removed, or at 
east attenuated, the suspicion, the distrust, even the antipathy which 


m à 
b of our readers, as well as laymen, still bear toward our Soviet 


wer 
or fear th 
stigma of 
removed 9 c 
exaggeration 


} 
THE WALLACE App 
to Whitewash the So 
a of Vice-Presi 


ROACH. Although we need not prepare 
viet Regime, perhaps an approach more akin 
esident Wallace is badly needed. In the speech 
alinsky refers, Wallace regards the Russian Revo- 


Past 159 years the Revolutions in “the march of freedom of the 
ood on 


Each spoke for the common man in terms of 
eld. Some went to excess. But the significant 
23 
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cir way to the light. More of th 
, i em 
her. The people’s revolution o; 


» Now this point of view js Not up; 
Ni. 


versally accepted today in or a ee per but goog teach. 
ing would demand that, m spite © H a ail Sidi Personal Prejy. 
dices, we present a fair picture: nel 1€ : p nor all white, 
sins and excesses as well as the virtues and achievements; jn short 
what teachers of integrity have been doing. The speech of Me 
Wallace, however, implies that something more ought to be done 
so that our attitude toward the Russian Revolution would be More 
like the one we now have toward the French Revolution of 1789 
It might be suggested that during the war, at least, we ought to 
assume the attitude of Thomas Lamont who wrote in a letter to the 
New York Times, September 20, 1942, on just this very issue that 
“ letus mind our own politics, our own economics, and our own 
religion. Let us be friends with our friends and do our fighting 
against our enemies.” After this war, when victory is ours, our 
American economy may have to live in a world where Communism 
or some form of it, perhaps, will have become the way of life of 
several hundreds of millions of people. A lasting peace requires that 
we and they regard each other with candor, with trust and with 
wholesome respect for each other’s virtues and tolerant understand- 
ing of our differences. A leading banker like Thomas Lamont, and 
our Vice-President may be willing to regard the Russian Revolu- 
tion with this historical perspective, but are the teachers of the Social 
Studies capable or desirous of adopting a similar attitude? Can the 
realities of a post-war world be taught without such an attitude? 


thing is that people groped Ar 
learned to think and work t0g° 


peace and not at violence. «+: 


OBSTACLES. The obstacles to the realization of the objectives 
outlined by Mr. Walinsky are not principally such matters as mer 
tia or outmoded syllabi. The chief obstacles, rather, are the vague 
ness of the objectives themselves, the powerful opposition of vested 
interests and our own prejudices and fears. Until these are over 
come, the teachers of the Social Studies cannot effectively teach Mr. 
Walinsky’s objectives. 








Music—a Weapon for War 


jus GROSSMAN 
Metropolitan Vocational High School 


OME FRONT. Some time ago a conference on India's 

tence was held at the Manhattan Center under the auspices 

{ndepe? „cil on African Affairs. Among the speakers were repre- 
of the Cou ¢ the Chinese, Russian and British peoples. 

tatives O ‘on on the Indian problem was outlined by Liu Liang- 


te posit arsa ae mai 
Seon owe the similarity of conditions hindering the develop- 
fo. 


vf unity among the peoples of India and, until the Japanese 
ment the peoples of China, Liu Liango-Mo who achieved great 
ee in China as a choral director, described the powerful in- 
ae music in uniting and inspiring the hitherto disorganized 
ian and sections of China. 

The place of music in the courageous stand of the Russian people 


and its army was presented by the great American singer, Paul 


Robeson. 

“\fusic has been used in almost every conceivable way—to deepen the 
people's awareness of their traditions, to inspire them with further zeal 
for their cause, to lift their hearts in time of personal trouble, to breed 
among them a sense of solidarity and companionship, and for the humbler 
but just as worthy purpose of entertaining them and making them happy. 
Folk-songs, classical music, popular works and new compositions have all 
been utilized for these purposes and they have been played and sung on 
battleships, in the front lines, at railroad stations and at drafting points 
in the cities.”* 

In addition to this testimony to the power of music, our own news- 


papers have featured stories describing the place of music on the 
home front. 

Pi the moment, music is married to the workaday program in 
undreds of the nation’s 75,000 factories. And the purpose is not 
mainly to speed up the work, though that is one of the results. 


R n 8 oe ` 
iey it is to mitigate the deadening effect of monotonous tasks on 
© people who are at work.”? 


Music in Our Schools 


y principals show an alert desire to include subjects 
ool curriculum which will prepare students for their role 


, Although man 
n the sch 
es 


“Music a : m 
1942 nd Soviet Spirit’—New York Times (Music Section, p. 6, Jan. 4, 


1 
“Rivetin 
gt ” ` 
Aug. 31, Pi i —F. H. McConnel, New York Times Magazine, p. 17, 
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in the war, the role of music has not been accorded its pi h 

The experiences and conclusions of people who have he tfu 
tual conditions of war should be seriously considered in WN the ac. 
courses that are vital to our future soldiers, those at the atin 
those at home, who are fighting for our democratic way of a and 
following paragraphs suggest some of the goals to which a €. The 
be applied to help achieve a united and determined people. SIC may 


l Place, 


THE ALLIED NATIONS. The President and the leade 
Allies have always stressed the need for unity among th 
Fascism. In our choral and assembly groups, the fighting 
the allied nations should be sung to keep awake our mut 
pathies. Among these are: 

Britain: The British Grenadiers, 

China: Chi-la (Chinese Marching Song) 

Soviet Union: The United Nations Song (Shostakovitch) 

Free French: Marseillaise 

U S. Aas Star-Spangled Banner, Army Air Corps Song, Battle 

Hymn of the Republic.’ 

In our music appreciation classes, the orchestral recordings of our 
allies should be performed and some of their musical personalities 


should be discussed. 


Ts of Our 
e foes of 
Songs of 
ual Sym- 


UNITY AT HOME. Among the school children of New York, 
we have representatives of almost every country in the world, in- 
cluding the children of German and Italian parents. Respect for 
each other, regardless of race, color, religion or nationality, should 
be encouraged to bring about the unity of feeling and purpose that 
is a prerequisite in winning the war. This may be accomplished by 
presenting in our music classes the contributions of other lands to 


the cultural development of America: 
Negro Spirituals 
None But the Lonely Heart—Tschaikowsky 
Auld Lang Syne (Sotch) 
Men of Harlech (Welsh) 
Lovely Appear—Gounod (French) 
Lullaby—Brahms (pre-Nazi German) 
O Sole Mio—de Capua (pre-Fascist Italy) 
America, the Beautiful 
Hymn of Thanksgiving (Dutch) 


S f . . ested in this 
ongs of the other Nations to be included, but all songs sugg 
article are subject to the approval of the Director of Music. 
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yEAPON FOR WAR 


Folk Song) 
Song (Czech 
The ee J . rayer—Chopin (Polish) 
qhe Mat he Song—Godard (French) 

ha h Je Manilo—Mexican Folk Song 
El an 


i THE PEACE. To be sure that the mistakes of the 

WINN = not repeated, it is imperative that we keep before our 
w : „ndamental issues of the war. Songs reflecting the four 
ple the expressed in the Atlantic Charter—Freedom from Want 
freedoms as Fear, Freedom of Speech, and Freedom of Religion, 


rom i 
papt constantly before our younger generation: 
shou l 


d Black Joe 
= on the Range 
He Shall Feed Hts Flock 


Life 
A en Dead 

COMBATING THE FEAR COMPLEX—AIR RAID. One of 
he major objectives of air raids by enemy bombers has been the 
Jemoralization of the home front. Raids lasting more than an hour 
are not uncommon in England, Russia, and China. Administrators 
know that keeping our students in the safe areas for more than ten 
minutes without bringing about some degree of uneasiness on the 
part of the students is a serious problem. Fortunately, we have not 
had to experience the real thing. However, this emergency must be 
anticipated. Playing games or reading plays might not be feasible 
under aerial bombardments. To counteract the emotional disturb- 
ance that will be created by the noise of bombs and planes, an outlet 
involving directed mass emotions must be provided. Spirited unison 
singing by five hundred or more students with instrumental accom- 
sede a not only be a means of emotional outlet but may even 

e the effect of the frightening sounds of planes and bombs. 


GREATE 
he mn dn Oe EION—VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS. With 
longer week ae made on labor, such as longer hours and the 
tiled Since | oie for leisure time have been drastically cur- 
relaxation o e danger of fatigue on the job is increased, emotional 

= aa must be found on the job. 

freshing timu cidentally stumbled onto the value of music as a re- 
d Tom Tur to employees. ‘During the early days of radio,’ ex- 
Played to test ie manager of the Newark plant, ‘records had been 
'0 receivers. When this work was discontinued many 
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of the workers told me they had : 
hours but had found it helped sMievints a let the musi in w 
could be continued. We tried out music as rg. d Aiea if the Blea 
results were so goaod we’ve used it ever since. We wee and th 
close the windows on a hot day as shut off the music, ¢ about a sie 
overtime work.’” » especially during 
“Of 2,000 plants covered in a recent industrial health 
the National Association of Manufacturers, nearly a th; SUTVey of 
that they had rest and recreation periods at regular wae Teported 
the day to refresh the workers. In these rest periods eae durin 
employed. Band concerts during lunch hour are sdiethee c 1S often 
It was noted that employees after a quarter of an hour recourse, 
went back to their work with fresh vigor and cheerfulness music 
observation led many corporations to put musical installations i oe 
shops.” The worker who has a wide background of music ind i 
ing songs, dances, marches, symphonies, will have a BECER Telen ; 
advantage over his musically ignorant colleague. i 


ch, 1943) 


MORALE—ORCHESTRAS AND BANDS. The following is an 
excerpt from a letter sent to the President of the United States on 


November 19, 1942, by Dr. Walter Damrosch: 
“If I venture to write to you in regard to the bandsmen in the Armed 
Forces, it is only because in the Great War I happened to be of some 
little service to General Pershing. As I was in France at that time, he 
consulted me in regard to the very poor material which we had in com- 
parison with the splendid bands of France, England, and Belgium. As 
General Pershing gave me absolute power to go ahead and do anything 
I thought proper, I examined two hundred bandmasters and found that 
of them were entitled to a second lieutenancy—also that our 
sary instruments. As a re- 
at Chaumont, France, for 
All of these received in- 

General Per- 
d until the end 


only five 
bands were woefully deficient in certain neces 


sult of this investigation, I founded a school 
the education of bandmasters and performers. 
struction for six weeks and were then replaced by others. 
shing kept this school in existence for nearly two years an 
of the armistice. 
“I have been informed that today 
band musicians in the armed forces.” i 
In reply to Dr. Damrosch’s letter, Major Bronson of the e 
Division and Captain John L. McCrea, Naval Aide to the presna 
stated that the Army and Navy had established Music Schools 
capable musicians in the armed forces. The value of bands a” 


there is still a need for really able 


1941. 


‘“Riveting to Rhythm”—New York Times Magazine, August 31, 
28 


(MINA TIONS $$$ 
the military organizations could not be rated too 


oRM BA 


n 
aes 


s are admitted to the Navy or Army School of 
tisfactory rating in the entrance examination, 

us pe capable performers before they enter the armed forces. 
ey M st f peace, We were proud of the professional musicians 
jn times ° orchestras and hands who had received their musical 
g out pi public high schools of our city. It is the duty of 
raining nools today to prepare our musically gifted students for 
gur high we atts ‘1 this war by offering more opportunities for 
theif par in orchestras, bands and instrumental ensemble classes. 
„ticipation | instrumental program in every high school and 
A ga riy under the direction of our capable and proven or- 
g hers is needed to meet Dr. Damrosch’s challenge : “There 
d for really able band musicians in the armed forces. 
been borne in upon the British Government, more 
ch year of war experience, that music is not a matter 
re entertainment to soldiers in critical times. It 
t of the spirit of man, who cannot live by 


High Y ' „usician 
ince ™ after a 53 


„nior hi 
chestral teac 
is still a nee 

“For it has 
¢rongly with ea 
of luxury or even me 
i essential nourishmen 


bread alone.”* 


Another Slant on 
Uniform Examinations 


WOOLF COLVIN, Eastern District High School 


For years, Eastern District High School has had, over and above 
short class tests, a system of informal examinations given three times 
oe in specified weeks by teachers in their own classes. These 
s A prepared by individual teachers, submitted to chairmen of 
i ents for criticism and approval, and required no less than 

ull class period, 


I 
nthe fall term of 1942-43 uniform examinations were introduced. 


week of t ; 

he term, the preparation of examinations by departmental 
p ttime We 
vt 26, 1941, 


"Arie Arnol 


apon”—Olin Downes, New York Times, Music Section, p. 7, 


"ety on Uniform Examinations: Woolf Colvin, Chairman, 
' Sanford House, Bettina Salvo, Walter Wachter. 
29 





is requ; ; 
, Tequired the setting aside of three school days in the eleventh 
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comi 
nittees, the uniform administration f Ch, oy por 
consideri . OF such exami r gni t 
ng such examination results in d amina = So 3. Tensi 
etermin ns, chievement— some - tension of Students—Our best 
students have suffered most from 


port card mark. 
The problem then arose: Shall we contin 
inations? The Principal appointed a com Beene 
man and teach mittee, consistin 4 
ers, to explore the problem gather & Of chair. 
conduct a faculty conference thereon, and hel Sacin Opinion 
policy of the school with regard to continuing o Jik- „cT Ystallize the 
tem of uniform examinations. lai modifying Our sys. 
After several meetings, the committee drew up a brief wh; 
marized the arguments pro and con presented by the w wae, Sum- 
brief follows. It was submitted to teachers a mele coe This 
faculty conference for their consideration in prepar Sonn ce tt 
faculty meeting. renaon’ fór: the 


uni form ex 


EASTERN DISTRICT HIGH SCHOOL 
Samuel D. Moskowitz, Principal 


COMMITTEE ON UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS—JANUARY 11, 1943 
QUESTION: Shall uniform examinations be continued? 
Yes No 
Effect on Students 

l. Training In Taking Exams—The 1. Relative Unimportance in Train- 
class test does not give as much ing for Examinations—The vast 
training in taking exams as the majority of our students do not 
uniform test. Many students need take college, civil service, or other 


more preparation for taking Re- exams. The worth of Regents 
gents, civil service, and pre-em- exams is debatable. Broadening 


ployment tests. Our Regents the horizon of child and teacher 
exams come too infrequently to is interfered with by the coercion 
the average student. He has one of uniform examunations. 


only after four years of English 

or three years of language. 

2. Training In Taking Exams — 2. Abnormality of Uniform ng all 
Short tests do not afford practice nations—Our students we! a 
in handling a full-length examina- peri In- 
tion. Uniform examinations re- 
quire a general view of the paper, 
selection of questions, allocation 
of time, organization of answers, 


accustomed to take = 
shorter tests in their stride. i 
evitably, with uniform exam, 


re 
fewer of these shorter tests of 
As a result, testing 


given. Ithful importance, 


sumes an unhea 


and even the etiquette of exam them- 
taking in which students do mot i teach- 
selves justice. In spite aik im- 
ers’ attempts to pIE afi stu- 

examinat“ 
portance of the ed unconvince™ 


dents have remain 
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5 Opportunt 


of s felt by a student in 


pA Owl ect- 
atista , full-length paper M 


her’s but a depart- 
A greater chal- 
tisfaction. 


itin 

; g not one teac 
wo 's standard. i 
ite gives greater 


Failures — A low 


i 0 . bd 
_Worng ' niform examination 


be th ; 
i a lazy student turn Over 3 
m 


ew leaf so as to deserve a pass- 
n 
ing grade for the term. 


ty to Organize Larger 
Segments of j 
Preparation for uniform examina- 
tions gives students a chance to 
get a bird’s eye view of the greater 
part of the term’s work. Habits 
of hard, continuous study may be 
established. 


6. Saving of Teachers’ Time—Our 


third tests require many examina- 
tions prepared by the teacher to 


Prevent collusion. The uniform 


= is a collective job given un- 
er conditions which discourage 
eating and consultation. 





e one factor that will 


Terms Work — | 


tension and anxiety with regard to 
the uniform exams. Teachers 
have dinned into their ears, as a 
whip to effort, how important 
they are. Have we a right to put 
on their young shoulders this 
added burden? 


. Scope of the Examination—Many 


of our students are very poor. 
The uniform exams have too wide 
a scope and cover too much work 
for such students. A class test 
has a narrower scope for each 
student and does not present such 
an impossible task as do the uni- 
form exams. 


. Exam for the Least Common De- 


nominator—To satisfy all ranges 
of ability and teacher preference, 
the exam must reach the lowest 
level of student ability. At that 
level, average and above-average 
students do very well, and thus 
the exam does not discriminate 
among the better students, Exams 
adapted to varying levels of abil- 
ity present difficulties in prepara- 
tion and marking. 


. Relaxation After the Examina- 


tion—The strain before the exam 
is too often followed by relaxa- 
tion thereafter, attaching too 
much importance to them before 
they are given and too little there- 
after. Serious problems of good 


order thus arise. 
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Basis for Comparing Relative Ac- 
complishment of Different Classes 
—Teachers may wish to compare 
results of their classes with those 
of another teacher. In this way, 
with classes of equal ability, each 
teacher may discover the need for 
different teaching of certain topics, 
newer devices, and methods. 


Valuable Review — Too often 
teachers hurry on without recog- 
nizing the need for assimilation 
through review. A uniform test 
covers more ground; consequently, 
the review for such an exam is 
likely to give a comprehensive 
view of a large field and not the 
minutiae of factual detail. 


3. Appratsal of Student Achievement 


32 


See 


—A class test is too short to pro- 
vide for an adequate appraisal of 
a student’s comprehension of the 
subject. To do full justice to his 
ability, the teacher needs as a cor- 
rective to his judgment, what a 
student can do at length. 


Diagnosis and Remedial Teaching 
—A uniform exam gives a chance 
to analyze not merely the infor- 
mation gained but the understand- 
ings attained by pupils. Such an 
analysis calls attention to most 
frequently made errors and to 
common inadequacies of students. 


d 
Effect on Teachers 





(Mar ch, 1943) 


l. Straight-Jacket fo 
eachers—To shes Pupil, ang 

the class Work n. the SCOpe 
fines of an within of 
a straight-; examination i Con. 
eB At-jacket on teach. Poses 
Pupils, What is the ers ang 
horting teachers tö mbar of 
ods and content whit 1fY meth. 

restrictions ? ‘ 


Student—So m 


fai 
m raed te ee aie 
‘forms or to 
pass a student who has failed the 
uniforms, Thus the seeming ob- 
jectivity of the uniforms may hide 
an essentially difficult or easy uni- 
form exam. 


3. Excessive Time and Energy in 
Preparation—At a time when the 
war requires our best services and 
energies, an undue amount of time 
and energy was required to pre- 
pare, conduct, and mark the ex- 
aminations. Other more import- 
ant work of the teacher suffers 
with loss to students and school. 


4. Cost in Time and E ffort—Spend- 


i i ning 
ing teachers’ energies on run 


a mimeograph machine, typog, 
stapling and counting, 1S 4 fo 
of taxpayers’ money. Span 
energies that should be reset’ 


i dvising is 
ing or grade a 
for teaching paper Was 


poor economy. piae depart- 
used; 12,000 sheets 1n one Tii 
ment alone. This takes ar 
time when teachers 4 5 vaphed 
aged from using mimeos 


assignment sheets. 


ORM EXAMINA TIONS. 
unit One ss Teaching—Teach- 
5. Eger ped in self-evaluation 

es a ork by having the effec- 
of thes af their teaching tested 
asured—to the extent to 
' d m can be measured by a 
p "solely of their own mak- 
e ch self-evaluation leads to 


sel ‘improvement. 


of Class [Vork—Stu- 
take class tests as 
den usly as they do uniform 
p Even though the incentive 
op” ot the highest 


c is n 
f an exam 
e it is still powerful. Even 


teachers preparing for examina- 
5 for licenses prepare more 


Motivation 


{ion 
diligently. 


OO 


5. Loss of Instruction—Three days 


is too long a time to spend 
exams, and too big a price to i 
for an artificial coordination sy 
work. These days might better 
be used for teaching and super- 
vising teaching. 


Effect on Department 


Coordination of Teaching and 
Among Teachers—Too ofien each 
teacher goes at his own pace with- 
out reference to similar work of 
another teacher in the same grade 
and without awareness of the 
need for a common background of 
understandings for later work in 
the same subject. Thus students 
may suffer from the particular 
specialization. 


— 


2. Basis of Consultation With Par- 


ents—Parents take uniform exams 
more seriously than they do class 
tests. They more readily encour- 
age students to prepare conscien- 
tiously for them. They feel ag- 
grieved if confronted with a 
failing mark in a uniform test— 
more so than when the failing 


Mark iş i i 
k is in a more arbitrary class. 


test evaluated by the teacher. 





1, Loss of Supervision—For over 
three weeks much time is devoted 
by the chairman to managing 
the examination, consulting with 
teachers, studying questions, as- 
signing students to rooms, etc. 
This takes time from visiting 
teachers at work. Our uniform 
examinations sacrifice supervision 
to administration. 


2. Undue Burden on Chairman—The 
war has brought many new re- 
sponsibilities to chairmen. They 
have been relieved of none of the 
old. Without teachers-in-training 
and adequate help from the office, 
with teachers unable to type and 
others needed in the classroom, an 
intolerable extra burden has been 
placed on the chairman, 
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3. Help to the New Teachers—A 
newcomer is helped by his greater 
consultation with fellow teachers 
in anticipation of a uniform exam- 
ination. Such cooperation is highly 
appreciated. 


4. Uniform Basis for Grading and 4, Subjectivity in Ma 
fect objectivity, 
essary for chairman 


every examination an 
marked only in com 


Promotion—Teachers may be un- 
duly lenient or unduly harsh in 
judging students by their own 
tests. A standard that is the con- 
sensus of opinion of teachers of 
the same grade is likely to fur- 
nish a more objective, reliable, and 
valid measure of student accom- 
plishment. 


5. Supervisory Evaluation—The re- 
sults of uniform tests help chair- 
men and principal in suggesting 
remedial measures for the im- 
provement of teaching methods 
and teaching devices. 


Some Alternatives: 


3. No Exact Measy 
their very nature tad y 
stress i ree. 

memory and act ‘ons 
than attitude, unders ue 
ganization, and reaso 





March, 1943) 
ring 


tandin 


Ning, oe Ih 


rking—For —_ 
it would be iiec 
d have them 
mittee. 


1. Shall we substitute a uniform final examination for non-Regents pupils 
the last two teaching days, or one in December and May or later? 
2. Shall we limit school examinations each term so that any one depart- 


ment would test its pupils once a year? 


Fall 
English 
Science 
Stenography 
Foreign Language 


Spring 
Social Studies 
Mathematics 
Accounting 
Art 


This faculty conference culminated in the conviction that some 


modification of the scheme of uniform examinations was 1 


mperative 


o . . n- 
and that the committee submit such alternative schemes on refere 


dum to the faculty. The committee drew up the following bal 


lot. 


COMMITTEE ON UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS 


To all Teachers. 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 


our 
Kindly vote (1) for your first choice, (2) for your second, (3) for Y 


third choice among these three plans. If no one meets with y ʻi 
kindly present your own plan in the space indicated. Please T 


ballot to your departmental representative. 
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E 


pxAMINATIONS 
j HAVE A UNIFORM FINAL EXAMINATION 


1 FOR 
U 
cHALL WEGENTS' GRADES OF SUBJECT IN THE LAST 
A. IN NON CHING DAYS IN DECEMBER OR MAY OR 
THEREABOUTS? 
FOR AGAINST 
ents’ subjects on 1, Fortnight too short a period for 


Number 


i putting regen remedial teaching. 
jet rt the whole term 2. Too late to help determine second 


A- eno $ : 
7 sustain et down after mid-term. third marks. 


i do j 
insted _. of loss of instruction 3. Need on part of Regents’ students 
ctio . . -. 
3 pi ‘ays not three. for preliminary exacting tests. 


a + + $ $ bd * * g 
LIMIT SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS FOR EACH 


p, SHALL W IHAT ANY ONE DEPARTMENT WOULD 
iaa UPILS ONLY ONCE A YEAR? eg, E. SC. St. L. 


* 


P 
TESI w M. AC. and Art in the spring, or similar arrange- C] 
in 3 + wep 
ment. 
FOR AGAINST 
Reduction in the burden of exams 1. Students in first grade might not 
l, by hal be tested in second grade and vice 


: versa. 
2 Saving in materials of exam. 


3, Testing of all students, Regents’ 2. Difficulty of using such results 
and non-Regents’ over a period of to determine passing in grades not 
two terms. tested by uniforms. 


pa = x * Æ ka x x me + 


C. SHALL WE HAVE STANDARDIZED EXAMINATIONS OR 
EXAMINATIONS PREPARED BY A COMMITTEE OF 
TEACHERS DRAWN UP IN TWO SERIES OF EQUAL 
DIFFICULTY. ONE FOR MORNING CLASSES AND ONE 
FOR AFTERNOON CLASSES? [| 


FOR AGAINST 


l oom for tests to be given 1. Difficulty in some subjects of get- 
uring regular or lengthened peri- ting or buying standardized tests. 


ods on definite days for different 
departments, 


Number 


= nf instruction in classes 2. Impossibility of preventing collu- 
ona particular day. sion or cheating between students 
of early or late periods in the 
morning classes or in the after- 
noon classes. 


`” S 8 4 * # $ % $. * 
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NFORD Housp 
Summary 

Of 105 members of the faculty, 98 voted, a very 
A study of the results is interesting. Only one vote was c 
former scheme of third tests (given in class). Only Sines for our 
cast for a plan of uniform tests given in alternate “Sie, o ny 
teen votes were cast for a scheme of mid-terms based on - ii 
with it in the fall term. The overwhelming vote in the tal 
by department was given to a scheme of uniform final eee i 
a fortnight before the Regents limited only to non-Regents Fassia 
each subject. This scheme was adopted by the school. “a 

Thus a democratic procedure resulted in adopting a modified plan 
for uniform examinations which will be tried with enthusiasm be- 
cause it is based on free discussion and common consent. 


high p roportion, 


Cre 


The New Emphasis in 
Physical Education 


ROBERT G. REMMER 
Brooklyn High School Specialty Trades 


It is one of the primary axioms of Education that the needs stand- 
ards and values of the times determine the objectives, procedures 
and the content of any phase of the educational program. This re- 
flective alteration is no less true of Health Education than of science, 
vocational training or any other subject of the curriculum. Little 
wonder then that the last year has necessitated a revamping of the 
Physical Education program in the light of newly arisen require- 
ments and conditions. It seems hardly possible that after a YC" 
or so ago our biggest problem was the teaching of skills to prevent 
the nonuse (or worse the misuse) of leisure time. Unhappily, "< 
problem was resolved for us. The simple solution was the disap- 
pearance of leisure time from much of adult life. Many of our 


i. face the prospect of 12, 14 and 16 hour days. Those of us 











I ET 





i gpUCATION— 
eight or ten hours are sore put to it to find time 
auxiliary fire service, salvage search, first 
ion courses and the thousand and one other claims that 
g nutrit make upon us. Rather than to find use for idle 
at time . find the strength to make every moment a busy and 
e mus without losing efficiency and a sum total of greater 
; sai Let us consider the factors involved in this new 
jecompishin’® program in physical education planned to the new 
a on help in Ted gchievemens 
t 
pa PROGRAM. At the Brooklyn High School for Specialty 
NEW . have developed a program to which (in spite of a far 
jes Pek physical background), we point proudly as serving to 
ae the newer objectives which the press of circumstances have 
forced upon Us. der these objectives as the acquisition of desirable 


ight consi i a : 
ies tH possession of which will facilitate either direct or, 
er might be considered supplemental service (although probably 


one is no more vital than the other). In any case, this preparation 
will comprise strength of body, strength of mind and strength of 
spirit, Bodily strength in turn will total the factors of endur- 
ance, resistance to fatigue, physical power, and with a little Steinan 
license, poise, balance and neuromuscular skill. Strength of mind 
will result from the self-confidence which rests on the consciousness 
of tested and proven ability and the realization of knowledge and 
skill held applicable to the problems to be met. Relaxation, ease, and 
absence of mental strain come when practise in skills is added to a 

basic physical adequacy in the surmounting of specific obstacles. 
Strength of spirit is perhaps our most important if least tangible 
goal. The fire of enthusiasm which sparks a team to victory must 
ae am alive in the pursuit of the four freedoms. The 
it helirea a 0 each activity must be clearly shown and habits of 
“morale” auf eae effort toward a group goal which comprise 
"i e learned and made into an automatic response pat- 

\ 

oa pera a program of activities which we hope will 
's devoted to ae ‘CVEMICME of this strength triad. Every period 
of which play a activity or complex of activities, and each and all 
Part in reaching this goal. Each day starts with a 


Warm y activ: 
P activity and a period of self-selected but developmental and 
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purposive activity. After five minutes have been spent 
gives late-comers and slower dressers an opportunity to 
the day’s program) the class is assembled on the floor 
exercise is an educational one to stimulate alertness, and : 
responsiveness to commands. Rhythmic exercises are give 
ing to a vigorous whole body involvement tapering to a l 
activity take five minutes. Seven minutes are then dey 
nouncements, practise in tactics, stunts and combatives and Coach; 
and practise in specific skills, ranging from hand grenade oe ing 
to the usual sport techniques. Each exercise is motivated by fone 
related to a purpose and every effort is made to appeal to the a 
imaginations and fire their enthusiasm for the common Pies 
which we are all dedicating our personal and professiona] aient a 

From this point on each day is devoted to a different PRT, 
On Mondays a squad organization is utilized to provide practice in 
heavy apparatus and sports skills according to a graded program 
of accomplishment by terms in varied and seasonally appealing ac- 
tivities with tests three times a term to check teaching efficiency and 
evaluate progress. 


thus (which 
. The fire 


ntelli ent 


ess violent 
Oted to an- 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT. On Tuesday this assigned ac- 
tivity period of twenty minutes is devoted to physical development. 
Various strength building devices are presented to foster and make 
effective use of the urge for organic strength which is so appealing 
to adolescent boys. The high and low horizontal bars, parallel bars, 
benches, mats and chairs are used as aids to chinning, dipping, sit- 
ups, floor dips and allied exercises to improve the physiques and 
abilities of our charges. Some of the strength building variants are 
listed below for those who are interested. 

All of Wednesday is devoted to a floor program wherein the usual 
twelve-minute period is expanded and thirty-two minutes are used 
to teach new tactics, combatives, stunts and skills. 

Thursday’s activity time is spent by squads in pr 
Ranger elements and learning new ones. The obstacles are s€ 
so as to challenge, but not discourage the groups of varying phys 
ability assigned to obstacles of related difficulty and encourage i 
overcome increasingly difficult assignments. We are justly prov 
of the use we have made of the means at our commane *. pjs 
improvisation has resulted in really worthwhile improvement m 


phase of motor activity. 
38 
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D 

yysicA E j follow-the-leader” technique is adopted in running 
5 Friday) $ including all the elements which have thus far been 
, Range! c or ed. This technique has produced amazing results 
ght 2 : courage, agility, ability and skill with practically no ac- 
inet se sewer in fact than the old sport program produced. So 
dents ar ive learned scaling, vaulting, cast-vaulting, falling 
bo crawling. It is very gratifying to note the interest 
en evoked by this valuable phase of the activity pro- 

u 


and ad the rapid progress made by even a motorially-inept boy. 
gram, 


RY. To summarize the factors this program will influence, 
çsuMMA hát the knowledge of simple basic army commands and 
we believe respond instantly and efficiently may well prove of the 
pei -i in the immediate future. Combatives and contact 
e ha obviously applicable to require justification. Surely, 
strength, agility, daring and courage which will result 
from familiarity with physically challenging obstacles cannot but 
equal value. Perhaps the most important gain of all, if 
hijeve it, is an ideal of group service and the worthwhile- 
very ounce of personal effort in the fight toward 


greate 
sports are t 
the endurance, 


prove of 
we can ac 
ness of expending e 


the common goal. 
In addition to the general program we have here outlined, we 


provide two periods per week for supervised practise and coaching 
in Ranger elements for students interested in self improvement. This 
isin addition to a program of intramural and varsity sports as varied 
asa small staff with a by job can manage. 

A volunteer first aid group supplements the standard courses 
which are being given to all 7th termers and it is to be hoped that a 
Program of follow up which is reaching all upper class boys 
al eee defects will soon be extended to every boy in the 

? . 
hae e- proud of the worthwhile program which we have 
ba phi conditions which are far from ideal and are happy 
6 takin gratitude to the boys whose interest and enthusiasm 
a paper § a vital functioning reality out of what could so be only 
outline of worthwhile ends and activities. 
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Teaching Functions of Libraria 


New York City High Schools AS in 


INTRODUCTION. In the mood and words of an anci 
cographer might be this definition: “A librarian is q genteel E lexi. 
sits at a desk and reads but occasionally stops to stamp a b Y who 
a patron.” (Obsolete) If this were ever a true picture of a fe. 7 
it ceased to be true many years ago. Today the school lln 
an alert, active, college graduate, and in addition, Specially i 
in library techniques and educational practices, who Spends ia 
minute of a long busy day doing many things, but not readin pa 
seldom stamping a book. p on 

Too frequently the teaching functions of the librarian have been 
ignored or have been taken for granted. Too often the librarian 
and the role the library should play in the education of pupils has 
been greatly underestimated by the casual observer, including other 
teachers and school officers. 


r 


PURPOSES AND METHODS OF THIS STUDY. The follow- 
ing study of the teaching functions of the school librarian in New 
York City High Schools was undertaken as a reply to the persistent 
up-cropping of such statements and arguments as “The school li- 
brarian belongs to the non-teaching group,” and “The duties of the 
school librarian consist chiefly of stamping books,’ or “are chiefly 
clerical.” It is true of course that part of the librarian’s duties are 
administrative and technical, since she is responsible for the or- 
ganization and administration of a library of anywhere from 5,000 
to 20,000 books which is open to the pupils and teachers for at least 
seven and a half hours a day. To insure that the library offers the 
fullest possible service to the school through its carefully selected 
and catalogued book collection and well thought out arrangements 
for its use, requires much administrative planning and oi oe 
effort not to be passed off lightly nor to be considered on the level 0 

clerical work. 

What does the librarian do with the rest of her time? We ae 
dismiss at once the old idea that she spends her time ae 
books. In the school library of today, pupil assistants do all . 
type of work under the supervision of the librarian, thus T eleas 


T right- 
*A joint report by Helen S. Carpenter, Ella Suydam and J. Wayne i 
stone, Board of Education of the City of New York. 
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YNCTIONS OF LIBRARIANS 
. tant work with teachers and pupils of teaching the 
per 10 her * for securing information and of guidance in reading 
of m roducts. The method used in making this study is: as 
and its a questionnaire was prepared and sent to each -public 
follows: ocational and technical high school library in New York 

mic, } + to determine what teaching functions the librarian ig 
City in OF etek yarious conditions in the different types of high 
performing much time she is giving to these functions, and how 
schools, fa ditioned by the circumstances under which she works. 
her year functions surveyed in this study include the librarian’s 
rn in (1) teaching library skills to classes, (2) guiding re- 
nach aes GE pupils, (3) guiding reading interests and ac- 
iyities, (4) guiding remedial reading activities, and (5) providing 
bibliographic service. Replies were received from a fair sampling 
of these schools and were analyzed for this study. 


epACHING E 


BASIC ASSUMPTIONS OF THIS STUDY. In accordance with 
Dr. Eells’ theory used in his Cooperative Study of Standards for 
High Schools, the library in a school as well as the school itself can 
be studied and evaluated fairly only in terms of the philosophy of 
education held by the school, the purposes and objectives of the 
educational program, the type and needs of the pupil, and the needs 
of the community. A second assumption is that the library can be 
evaluated only in terms of its relation to the curriculum, to pupil 
activities, to the guidance service, to instructional methods, to other 
divisions of the school and to the general administration of the 
school. Librarians realize clearly that the library is not a separate 
Pre = integral part of the school, and therefore in this study 
i different, S 7 been included. The functions of the library are 
progressive at, ) in a school where the instructional methods are 
Pils above Ith wide reading encouraged, the average IQ of the 
Possible w average, the registration such that single session is 

with study periods for all pupils, the librarian-pupil 


ratio , 
war the State requirement of 1:1000; and (2) in a 


school y 
e P fas instructional methods are traditional, where 
“lapping wae on 1S in use, the average IQ low, double or 
i ‘on with no study periods, the librarian-pupil ratio 
combinati or higher, Between: these two extremes are all sorts 
library ONS, the effects of which is immediately evident in the 


il 
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I. Teaching Functions of th 
TEACHING LIBRARY SKILLS. The tarp p 
the teaching functions of the librarian is teaching library op; 
classes, a task which few other teachers are prepared “ Skill 
which can serve excellently as a mean of integrating th 
classroom and library. This may be carried on throug 
course of library instruction planned to meet known needs and o; 
to a prescribed group of classes, i.e., all first term classes. Or ae 
lessons may be given at the request of the teacher or class to ae 
a specific classroom project. A third type of direct teaching k in 
stantly going on is the teaching of library skills to individuals hi 
immediate needs in research. Nota day nor a period passes without 
this latter type of teaching which has been considered the ideal 
method of instruction ever since the day of Mark Hopkins. Section 
I of Table I shows these three kinds of teaching being carried on in 
all types of schools that were included in the survey—namely, aca- 
demic, vocational and technical high schools. 

This summary table shows that the number of formal lessons 
given by librarians varies with the individual school from a low of 
9 to a high of 220 and a median of 74 classes per term. Special 
classes in library skills range from 3 to 70 with a median of 9 per 
term. All schools do give informal individual instruction. 

Supplementary information obtained from the questionnaires about 

i i in academic, vocational and technical 
specific schools disclosed that in ac ,v oe 
schools where the philosophy of the school is progressive, or incl 


i f teaching, and the 
i departments use a progressive method o i ] 
aap r above, librarians give 4 far 


IO of the student body is average o 
oe number of formal and informal lessons if the ratio of ! 
brarians to pupils is low enough to allow it. 

IES OF PUPILS AND 
“How are the repre- 


most obvious of 
S to 
a do, and 
© work of 


GUIDING RESEARCH ACTIVIT 


TEACHERS. “Who was Nostradamus p” arsa Ques- 
sentatives to the International Labor Organization € 


: : the most 
tions like these, constantly hurled at the librarian a ol guiding 
important teaching function of the school eee - includes mak- 
pupils and teachers in simple research activities. seme topics 
ing collections of books, pamphlets, and ao "ba d the answet 
for classroom work; helping the teacher or Pi the - dividual’s 
to a specific question ; using books which are suite abs ame spent 
mental age. Section II of Table I shows that the m 
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li rarian 


: the polic 


tinued 0 s 
book ta Pportunity to teach each class library skills, to give frequent 


a pUNCTIONS OF LIBRARIANS ____ 
pach all librarians in all schools is approximately 27% with 
ns spending at least 50% of their time. 

umber of lessons taught, the variability in the number 
‘ons and the amount of time spent on reference and re- 
if collect! „doubtedly affected by the educational philosophy of the 
arch is UNE ude of the teachers, and the type of pupil personnel 
e t e choo serves. In fact, the questionnaires showed that 
which i which the largest percent of time was spent on research, 
the schoo ressive schools of brighter pupils with better economic 


i ro ; 
se, ae: were the same ones in which the greatest number of 
bac a 


ibrary lessons were taught. 


GUIDING READING INTERESTS AND ACTIVITIES. An- 
other function of the school librarian 1s to guide reading interests 
and activities of the pupils. Under the best conditions the guidance 
of reading interests and activities is a cooperative enterprise of other 
teachers working with the librarian. The librarian, however, does 
have a particular and special function which can be performed better 


on restat, 
e jibrar 14 


s in en 


by her than by the average class room teachers. Because of her 


more intimate knowledge of books which are appearing, the librarian 
an provide reading guidance through choice of books for classes, 
through book talks which stimulate interests of pupils, through book 
talks which motivate classroom work and through the selection of 
books for classroom libraries. In addition, because of the informal 
relationship between librarian and pupil, the librarian can help in- 
dividual pupils to choose books related to their interests and reading 
abilities. She can choose books for pupils who have poor eyesight or 
other physical disabilities or are emotionally handicapped. In many of 
the metropolitan schools another obligation is to help pupils with little 
wae of English to choose books. A survey of the practices in 
Scie a schools is presented in Section III of Table I. l 
wi n II of Table I shows that the librarians in the schools give 
7 to 50% of their time to reading guidance with a median of 
„> “rom data available but not presented here it is known that 
‘In vocational schools give a larger percentage of time than 
academic and technical high schools. This is made possible 
y of the vocational schools of assigning pupils by classes 
‘ty one period a week. This gives the librarian a con- 


Ose in 


0 the libr 


$, a . s 
and to guide pupils’ reading interests. 43 
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i TI 
tienen IGH FUNC , 
POINTS | March, ” | acHING ality among schools marks book talks to stimulate in- 
i wide yariab! h the curriculum. Collections for classroom li- 
| l n wv) * . . x 
(i i ge 3 5 5 Š eset and tO ono m 1 to 28 among the schools, indicating the varia- 
| æ V 5 t sew i r 
| Spss $ F 88 gags 83 2 ben paries YAY tg from classroom teachers, = 
| an EN S GS NOSS BE $ = 88 vey of FOIE idance to the librarian is bibliotherapy. The | 
| < OÜ Sf sedak GS S Bas pity "other things, 4 | 
| LOS th arenes WV AR mong ° id is steered away from an upsetting book; the phys- | 
"i ies „notional chi ad is given a book which can be a means of encour- | 
SELES o cally pakia his situation. The ever increasing number of | 
oe 3 E So | Sg Buge | g i" 3 ging him 1 a demand for books on mature subjects written in | 
SE à EJ A tha ddh A x | | refugees _ Thirty-six of the schools provide such guidance for 
} >O imple Englis hildren, For the normal child, the librarian strives ' 
— randicapped : den his intellectual horizon and to raise his 


ble him to broa 


Ww 
eet s. 
o © er to ena l 
Q FRE RR BRR 2 2 Y ever ‘ation. 
Fa} Z N N AN Ww Ww eo A DRR standards of appreciatio p 


G REMEDIAL READING ACTIVITIES. The practice 
ding problem for remedial reading classes varies. 
t a problem; for. instance, in one technical 


GUIDIN 
of handling the rea 


few schools it is no eae 
a “ae the average IQ is over 120. In some schools, librarians 


send ever-changing collections of books to the classrooms. In other 
these classes are brought to the library where specially chosen 


pereees 
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TABLE L RANGE AND MEDIAN PRACTICES FOR TEACHING el A OF 
LIBRARIANS IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF NEW Y 


aa a a Ta a a ae a a a a a A 
| = n ff ro 
i ; | G a : 
| €o IE |e | 
~~ © 
$ O =~ g 
| i z (=n ~ 5 
r Ww) G c ev 
ic č rs) 2 
n.2 see W te A 
oS a) S | 
~“ a bo z 5 ' 
BS a S |% Aa schools, 
3 ws om N 2 | 
Zo N Dy = Ce books are set aside for them. Here is an informal, natural atmos- 
P > B: SZ Be IA = phere, reading is encouraged by finding pupils’ interests through f 
is a Y oy Sis -a £ EB conversation with them and by suggesting appropriate titles. This is ; i 
E 2 ce H jE k sen E m "i also done during the whole day with these students as they come to i 
3 £ ae Sendeids a Em 5 pmi the library as individuals in free periods. This teaching function E 
3 Ags EF O Sa E E S E 8S ~ " it EE is becoming more and more important as the population of the high Fi 
= — a gone u AT x . ae 
3 DaT E E -E FE > g E Uae 3 schools has changed in numbers and intellectual ability. The data re- ; 
a} SgS g = fe" ah 3s 3 > 32o garding practices in remedial activities by librarians in the high schools 
T= 0 ° am k Se 2 AD s e . 
$ Aas a 2-8 - abge < s- E aAa of the City of New York are recorded in Section IV of Table I. 
5| Sai 6 oe 6 70 2g S ET, lwo BEE P 
UN) n o bo uN & Q G = OO E H ang r . . 
eor J 2 o.s 2 ae Dosos A ki- E Taan aNG BIBLIOGRAPHIC SERVICE. Librarians in the 
cejn an H o n om ga S as Schools of Ss p 8 
5| 268s FE p #2592 355 5 = PE o Ae City of New York are frequently asked to make 
g| 4 Gq2 86 Zab Ce 33 3 z MEE: vi ii es for classes, for departments, for teachers and for in- 
H| 2 ESS SO Seossse8 = Es 554895 ~ Pupils. The function of making bibliographies is closely 
Skee SES SSSES RSS jA p EY ated to rec uiy g grap 
a ees AFA Ne E aua [et OO "garding a activities and to reading activities. The data 
G eee mnog et: ben ee o EE e City of Ma making by librarians in the high schools of 
= S28 x a5 - 22 FE x 22 ae Z z EE sii ew York are presented in Section V of Table I. 
U un , 1 $ nent j 
z EE Z ze Z PA Z2 22 z err Philosophy s of making bibliographies for teachers reflects the 
< j. 8 a = Jil Baa dz aaa of the meee school and the methods of instruction. Analysis 
= mo m in me — “ee = n Car Rx '6 * D4 
2 D a © ži ares shows that it is in the progressive schools with 
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the average or higher IQ, that the teachers and pu 
raphies. One academic high school on doub] biblio 

thirty bibliographies for classes were made E Session in which 
103 and was fairly progressive in school practis, E of 
spent 50% of their time guiding research activities The librarians 


l i ities 
librarians was 1 to 1,700. In another academic y ah of 
sc ool on 


double session, the bibliographies for classes were f 
IQ was 109, the philosophy of the school wa vada the avera 

, ] s S traditional pe 
8% of the librarians’ time was spent on research activi ap only 
ratio of librarians to pupils was 1 to 1,700. It was need. oe 
in studying the data for individual schools that in those schools ate 
the philosophy was generally progressive rather than alice 
where a large portion of the time was spent on research and deans 
teaching functions by the librarians, the number of bibliographies k 
classes, individuals, and teachers tended to be large. On the other 
hand, in schools with traditional philosophy and. methods, the per 
cent of the librarians’ time spent on research and reference activities 
was relatively low and the number of bibliographies for classes, 
pupils, and teachers tended also to be low. 


a 
aas March, 1943 
Pils request 


SUMMARY. It is evident from an examination of the question- 
naires and the preceding tables, which summarize responses, that the 
librarians in New York City High Schools participate to some de- 
gree in every school in the five categories of teaching functions dis- 
i i 7 is shown clearly in the analysis 
cussed in this study. However, as 1s S$ ly s 
of the questionnaires, the amount which the librarians can To'a 
five of these categories is conditioned by such factors ot ee 
philosophy of the school, whether it tends toward the ps — sal 
toward the progressive; (2) what the instructional = sania me 
(3) what the organization of the school is [hë "H p cor stað 
overlapping session with the resulting time or lack of mr Hi 
periods) ; (4) the flexibility of the programming St am ds 
tendance at the library in study periods, or mirei to pu- 
only; (5) the ability of the pupils; (6) the ratio O - veil, 
pils (i.e., the New York State Regulation calls fora = and getting 
The study also shows that, in addition to acquit! inks pictures, 
into usable order a working collection of books, i mi 
etc. and administering this collection, the school libra 
the very definite teaching functions of: l 
1. Teaching the use of books and libraries, 
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#3 pUNCTIONS OF LIBRARIANS — 
rgaCH ee. activities, 

2, Guiding reading interests and activities, 

_ Guiding medial reading activities, and 

4, Guiding bibliographies for teachers and pupils. 

5, US of teaching, in which librarians as well as the other 
Other a the schools share, are described in the following para- 
eps summarizing the returns given in the questionnaires. 
RAINING PUPILS IN CITIZENSHIP. Librarians generally 

J exercise responsibility in training pupils in citizenship as 

feel a ted by care of equipment, care of books, and respect for the 
ge others. In respect for and care of furniture, 100% of the 
rights ‘ ; responding to the questionnaire indicated that they stressed 
‘eal of pupil citizenship. In care of books, 86% taught proper 
ethods of opening new books, 93% the proper handling of books, 
nd 84% taught the protection of books against such forces as 
weather and heat. All of the librarians responding to the question- 
mire taught an attitude of quiet and proper discipline in the library. 
Practically all of the librarians indicated the development of atti- 
tudes of fair play as these are presented by returning books on time, 
returning used materials to the shelf, and refraining from monopo- 
izing much wanted material in the library. It is clear from this 
survey that the librarians have accepted the responsibility for train- 
ing pupils in citizenship activities and attitudes which are relevant 
to the use of the library. 


GUIDING BEHAVIOR OF PUPILS. In certain items of per- 
sonal attitudes and conduct of pupils, the librarians show unanimous 
diy about their responsibilities and duties. All of the li- 
i en attempted to teach or to inculcate courtesy among the pupils 
ia re amc 95% of the librarians indicated guidance in 
iiini abits among pupils by discouraging gum chewing, eating, 
indicated m behavior in the library. About 50% of the librarians 
ú onle they felt a responsibility in giving guidance to pupils 
i ie a and conduct related to personal appearance. 

€ energie ird of them indicated that they assisted in redirecting 
advisers E oi maladjusted children who were referred by grade 
t they 1 ao: clinics, and about the same proportion indicated 
ere cripples , concern and provided opportunities for students who 
or non-social individuals. Four out of five librarians 

ay 
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cooperated in advertising and providing materials relating to 
proved contests. K a a 


TRAINING STUDENT ASSISTANTS. In order to Provide ; 
service training for interested students, to give pre-vocational : T 
ance, and to utilize student personnel, librarians generally ama 
a number of activities related to the training of student liae =y 
95% report training students to take care of the clerical duties 3 
the library under the supervision of a trained librarian, Approxi- 
mately 90% give training to students in taking care of circulation 
of books at the desk, checking attendance, and taking care of Passes 
under the supervision of the trained librarian. Approximately 95% 
of the librarians reported that under their supervision, student as- 
sistants were trained to prepare books for the shelves, to prepare 
supplementary library materials for the vertical files, such as prints, 
pamphlets and clippings, to mend books, and to file cards. From 
this evidence it is apparent that student assistants are being given 
training in the less technical aspects of library activities thus re- 
leasing more time of the trained librarian for educational and pro- 
fessional activities. 


PREPARING EXHIBITS. One of the related educational ac- 
tivities of librarians is the preparation of exhibits. Between 80 and 
90% of the librarians prepare exhibits of books in the libraries 
which were related to approved movies and current events in line 
with the interests of the pupils. About 85% of the librarians cor- 
related exhibits of books in the library with classroom work on 
special topics and projects. Practically all librarians attempted to 
stimulate interest in wider reading through book exhibits and dis- 
plays. In stimulating interest in hobbies three out of four librarians 
assisted by exhibits of stamps, model airplanes, and other hobbies. 
It may easily be inferred that librarians are sensitive to the values 
served by exhibits and displays both with regard to curriculum needs 
and extra-curricular interests of students. - 


SUMMARY. The obvious inference from the evidence gathered by 
means of the questionnaire is that librarians do their full share ™ 
Proportion to their numbers in such definite teaching activities as: 


(1) training pupils in citizenshi re J 
: 2 f up! ’ 
(3) training ip, (2) guiding behavior of P 


is student assistants, and (4) preparing exhibits. 





ape 
CTIONS OF LIBRARIANS 
FUN the Library to Other Departments 


Ge. ees of 
re" RelationshiP ° oF the School 
: NNING WITH TEACHERS. One of the 


pıcULUM P 7 for cooperation of the librarian with the 
cuR rant 0 tune ts lies in the area of curriculum planning. 
ino" other geparin of every four librarians make lists of 
sta E ximately ae on topics suggested for the course of 
abl books an 44% suggested, for example, the exclusion 
i yi oen is little or no materials available in the library 
i topics wher’ ae half of the librarians are consulted about the 
ic, More ' the curriculum where excellent library materials 
uT aati to these curriculum making activities, 44% 

re availab a ~ Papild bibliographies of reference reading for 
of the Seana home and about 60% prepared bibliographies of 
lag 7 "eles for pupils to use at home. This evidence 
tea th the participation of the librarians in the curriculum 
making and planning in the school. The degree of participation 1s 
contingent upon the interest and needs expressed by teachers of 
he various subjects and by students who wish additional reading 


materials in any subject. 


inclusion O 


SERVING ON FACULTY COMMITTEES. Librarians are fre- 
quently asked to serve on committees of the schools. The range of 
committees is comprehensive. In seven of the fifty-seven libraries 
represented by the questionnaire, a librarian served on administra- 
ery — La as a and commencement committees. 
a ae —_ a report a librarian serving on mu- 
ering on al ae of ne school, five have a librarian 
book committees. Fifteen a he -un "e ea e m i 
atian serving on baa ot the fifty-seven libraries report a li- 
en librarians i = = = tea, and other entertainment committees. 
int five ait personat ty-seven schools serve on award committees 
therefore, AE oe l : development committees. The librarians, 
t their numbers ; rally to be participating actively in proportion 

n committee activities of the school. 


4 $ t 
nd use EPTIONS, Some 


á si of the misconcepti 
ne the librar ne | eptions of the purpose 
€ ques ionnaire — been indicated by libraries responding 
€ out of every ten reported that the school 
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staff considered the library to be a reading room or fi. 
of recreational reading only, disregarding to a Jar . r 
portant function of research. One-third of the = 
abuses of the library by using it for the entering hey reported 
reported abuses by using the library facilities for PEDRE marks, 23% 
for marking Regents’ papers, 26% for holding faculty ae 12%, 
for parties, 5% for unreasonable use as a study hall “tings, 11% 
detention room. rand 4% as g 
| The misconceptions of the work of the librarian by schoo} fic} 
seem even more striking. 63% of the librarians report mates 
standing of the teaching functions of the librarian as shown by oy a 
to provide sufficient personnel for individual work with pupils i 
for teaching library classes. 44% report a failure to appreciate the 
importance and the time-consuming nature of the technical part of 
the work, such as selecting, classifying and cataloguing books. 5% 
report a misconception of the use of the library by having it serve 
as a lost and found department and by using it to distribute text- 
books. This evidence points clearly to the need of developing among 
school officials a clearer conception of the purpose and use of the 
library and a better conception of its work. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD THE LIBRARY. That other depart- 
ments in the school recognize the educational functions and activities 
of the library is indicated by about one half of the librarians re- 
sponding to the questionnaire. In these schools, the library is con- 
sidered as a center of educational activities. The librarian is a CO 
ordinator of the educational activities in the school, acting as teacher, 
administrator, and guidance counselor. These schools utilize the 
special and technical talents and abilities of the librarian. 


SUMMARY. That librarians cooperate with the other departmer * 
of the school and take their share in proportion to their numbers i 

certain other teaching functions such as curriculum paname is 
serving on faculty committees of all sorts is evident. Misconce? o 
arising from failure on the part of school officials to understan sull 
instructional nature of the librarians work, failu e 5 P 
use of the library for library purposes, and to provide en al 
sonnel so that needed teaching could be done are also in he 
Although such misconceptions exist, in too large a percentage i" ie 
schools replying, it is encouraging to note that about 50% © 
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ition from other departments in their schools of 
nd activities of the library. 





gacHING an 
reco 

oo functions 3 
i ND PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF THE 
, (TURAL RARI AN. Detailed data were gathered on the cul- 
<CH L al nal training of school librarians. Although the 
fa and pro nf data iş not given in this article, comparisons for 
le nt items can be made with data given in a previous 
several importan 1939.1 New York City School Librarians have 

reported AE raising themselves toward the qualifications 
er Subject in High Schools.? Where in 1939, 
i i te 30 or more semester hours of Library Science, 
126 librarians tant up to 1938), now in 1941, 


° iS 
ement for library assistan 
(the rt sah of the librarians replying to this questionnaire, have 
> à Agi hours or more. When the last examination was given 
se 


., 938 the requirement was raised to 36 semester hours in Library 
: 939, 34 librarians had 36 or more semester hours in 
hile in 1941, 72 or 53.3% have the full number. 
had the teachers’ requirement of 42 semester 
le now 34 have raised themselves to this 


peen alert 
of Teacher 


Science. In 1 
Library Science W 
And in 1939 only 25 
hours in the subject, whi 


level. 
Similarly in the case of the required semester hours in Education, 


in 1939, 85 librarians out of 136 had 8-16 semester hours, and now 
104 librarians have reached this mark. In other words, there has 
been a steady growth and continual effort of librarians to meet re- 
quirements, The table shows also the increase in the number of 
pane holding degrees and also the number who hold advanced 
eprees, 


Conclusion 


a ae he the New York City high schools do definitely 
istions a ieee of teachers and have to a great extent quali- 
Schools, they + 5 those of teacher of special subject in high 
* instructional i be considered as teachers and their work rated 
erowth and co ather than merely clerical and technical. The steady 
~ ~~ “Snsistent effort of librarians to meet all professional 


Carpenter 
’ Hel 5 
4:30, Sept. 1939, S. School Librarians Are Teachers. High Points, 21: 


Teac êr 
of Spe 4 3 i 
‘Mester oma te Subject in High Schools—Qualifications: B.A, plus 
include 12 hours Education and 42 hours in subject. 
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requirements, as well as the evidence shown by thi 
= functions constantly .being carried on.by Da eine Of teach 
substantiate their claim to be considered “700! librarian 
r 
staff. MEMBERS 0f the n 
ing 


High Points 


A CORRECTION 


In the November 1942 High Points there appeared a , 
esting article by Miss Ethel Greenfield of the High Sdhoni 2 inter- 
and Art, entitled “Westbrook Pegler Enters the Classroo of Music 
article described a lesson in a class in Modern Easan T The 
which was discussing the immediate war situation and n 
on the shape of things to come. Miss Greenfield wrote 1 


Pegler had characterized as “hordes of continental no-damn-goods” 


all immigrants from Europe since the last war. Mr. Pegler’s protest 
that this sentence is a misrepresentation of what he wrote is justified. 
Referring to European immigration, he said that “in the years since 
the other war (it) has been very bad, because it brought over hordes 


of continental no-damn-goods.” 


MATERIALS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WAR-TIME TEACHING 
u? Gabriel R. Mason, 
dies Publishing Com- 


Civilian Morale. What Does The War Mean to Yo 
32 pp. 15 cents. 


Louis J. Walinsky, and Edward L. Sard. Social Stu 
pany, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. May, 1942. 

A well-written pamphlet with material that lends itself to the a 
of history, economics, civics, and English. It stresses how 39! can a 
win both the war and peace. There are ten sections, each followe y 


stimulating discussion questions and problems. 
se * * * 


her Education In A Democracy at War. 
118 pp. 75 cents. 

each us abou 
nd are discussed W! 
f teachers. 
thered thi 


Teac American Council 0” 
Education, Washington, D. Gi 
This report deals with what the 


The lessons of 1917-18 in this country an 
erious effect that was had on t 


phasis on the s 
Mr_E. S. Evenden, of Teachers College, Columbia, wh? 8° present 
ent to which history is repeating po a educators 


report, indicates the ext 
crisis. He concludes wi 


everywhere. Many of these are worth heeding. 
s +*+ * & * 


th specific recommendations addresse 
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dbook of Democratic Action, by Ivah Deering. 


rgACHIN 
gs, Ohio. 1942. 199 pp. Paper $1.50; 


JM 
yA rhinking: A Han” 
ets p Press Yellow Sprin 
‘oc 


An 
rhe 50. £ the Adult Education Council of Metropolitan Cincin- 
residen book interpreting the techniques of democratic thinking 
y has written m2 rains three main sections. Part One discusses the nature 
i acting. Ta dership and group thinking. l Part Two applies the previ- 
i gemocra jetail to many types of organized activity—national confer- 
0 n e, Sid discusses the special approaches to democracy of 
pa “a el and parents. Part Three contains a classified list 
<a = discussion topics and a bibliography. 


of suge® 
x * © k k + 


School Students. 

ervice role of students in our Nation’s high 
problem were offered by the Wartime Com- 
on war-time service organiza- 


war Service bY High 
be the war s 
lutions to this 


? Some 50 

ools! 9 

pH when it approved a committee report 

tions in secondary schools. 
mmittee chairman, Secretary Francis S. 


Ay: La Threlkeld, co 
he committee proposa 
s, and students wis 
Six suggestions for war s 


Is as a suggested guide to high-schools 
hing to make an all-out contribution 
ervice through secondary schools 
recommend substitution of war programs, school control of student organi- 
nation activities, and establishment in every high school of an overall war 
service organization enrolling all pupils contributing to civil defense, war 
savings, salvage, conservation, OT preparing for service in the armed forces 


or war related occupations. 
Members of the committee which drafted the Wartime Commission 


charter for all high-school student participation in war essential activities 
fee Threlkeld, chairman; Mr. Chase, secretary; Paul Elicker, A. G. 
i i arry A. Jager, C. A. Jessen, Warren W. Knox, John Lund, and W. 
os committee report follows: 
M, ra in paigh we are engaged is a war of military combat, 
tart to play in a be a war of ideas. Education has an indispensable 
ech individual for i e phases of total war. Its function is to prepare 
bdividual, as well a e thing he can do best to help in the total war effort. 
tiveness which each ; national, safety depends upon the skill and the effec- 
Education hon or dae brings to his task. 
= War effort Ae heyri to prepare for participation in all phases 
ree of Gp car we O emphasize one aspect of participation to the 
-eult of giving each proportion to other phases. Victory will come as 
ch element in the prosecution of total warfare, whether 


Acting for 
Chase offered t 
principals, teacher 
to the war effort. 


in 
© sphere 

a of military è 

ry combat, of production, or of ideas, its proper 


ce 
and emphasis, 


+ + SE ee 
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. Training Through Recreation, by William J. Pitt B 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. Price 35 ae of Publi 
A practical handbook for the new soldier which aims a i 
to become a better soldier by improving himself in his 
k + g © * & 
Books As Tools in War and Peace, by Helene Scheu-Riesz I 
shop Press, Co-op Inc. 470 West 24th Street, New York n ‘ioe Work. 
A set of suggestions for the consideration of all Persons i 


reading as a force for national and international advancement 
t + + * * & 


On Wings. Published by the United Airlines, 

This booklet may be used as motivating source material for un; 
travel and cargo transportation, especially in these times when suite ke w 
so air-minded. oe Mi 


to teach hi 


t k * *& *& e 


New Materials. Asia’s Captive Colonies, by Phipip E. Lillienthal and 
John H. Oakie. American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 East 
52nd Street, New York, N. Y. June 1942. 48 pp. 10 cents. 

Discusses the Netherlands East Indies, British Malaya, Burma, French 
Indo-China, the Philippines, Thailand. 


* * * ** + 
Overseas America: Our Territorial Outposts, by Charles F. Reid. Foreign 
Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y. May 1942. 96 pp. 


25 cents. 

Covers not only Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines, the Panama Canal 
Zone, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, but also the smaller islands in 
the Pacific, and the various leaseholds in Nicaragua, Bermuda, Newfound- 


land, and others. 
t $% + * * * 


l and Elizabeth Wheeler Man- 


Of the People, by Harry Redcay Warfe 
h Avenue, New York, N. 1. 


waring. Oxford University Press, 114 Fift 
1942. 699 pp. $2.30. but 

A book of readings for use primarily in freshman English classes hes 
useful also for other students. The selections are compiled under ans 
lowing headings: The Voice of the People—the meaning of Amer ; 
mocracy; That All Men Are Created Free—various interpretations A a 
meaning of freedom; From Unchallengeable Eminence—the beliefs ad 
sonalities of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Wilson; Ben gies 
in Action—instances of good citizenship; Education for Freedom—?n, ael 
and examples of American education; The Pursuit of Happiness— st rela- 
the arts in modern times; Times that Try Men’s Souls—the individua 
tion to the problems of the world today. 

*** * E ® 

America in a World at War. A series of pamphlet 

Oxford University Press. About 32 pp. 10 cents each. 


The following are recent titles: 
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E 7 id Callender; Women in War Pro- 
gate the British, by I the Australians, by Leon Dostert; 


} . tralia tert 
Th iin M cKe ache es War, by Olvind Lorentzen; Radio 1 
: san ia hn An Atlas of the U. S. S. R., by Jasper H. 


yoriimés eee +$? 
= Other Americas thr 
other merie kipana on Education, 1942. 37 pp. (Address: 
The Americ Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C.) . 
cords and films prepared to assist teachers in 
d list of Po them to the best advantage. 


oe * * * * 
in American 
ook (A Century of Progress in 
Edition. Compiled and edited by Anne Faulkner 
d Mas E. Oberndorfer with special arrangements by ee 
Oheridorst am Chicago Hall & McCreary Company, 1941. 192 pp. usic. 
Olaf An erson. , 


35 cents. 
inge copy» paper, 
a representative songs from all the 


“The Music of Our American Neighbors.” 
$% $ $ $ > $ 


Win the War, by John Mil 
d Book Publishers, Inc., 1942. 64 pp. 


qhe New American SOng B 
Song) pan-American 


Americas with a chapter on 


Conserve Materials to ler, edited by Albert 

onsert 

Parry. Chicago, Consolidate i Illus. 

(Nothing Counts But Victory Series). 
Tells you how to make the most of what you have, what to do about 


salvage—at home, on your job, in your community; how to avoid waste 
and help the war effort. Other titles in this series are: How to Grow a Vic- 
tory Garden, How to Get a Job in Defense Work, and What You Can Do 
in Civilian Defense. 
s+ +» ¢ +*+ 
America Organizes to Win the War. A textbook for high schools, edited 
by Erling M. Hunt. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1942. 426 
P. $1.20—School discounts. 
and Å to serve as the text basis of a 6 weeks’ unit for the eleventh- 
is os social studies courses in American history, problems of 
var and E government. Written to help young citizens understand the 
calist in ‘ti ah which they can help. Each chapter contributed by a spe- 
eld, 


B ‘ld + $ + k k $ 
wild; 
e Gels ae ge The work of the schools of New York State in 
York Pres emocracy, Albany, The University of the State of New 

* 1942, 24 pp. Illus, 


A bri : 
Sa, «ee out] appn , 
vate in Wartime, of the activities of the public schools of New York 
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E. Hartney, New Yorks yy ep About the Air Fos. May, 
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(The Citizen Serie . Norton & Co Ce, bY Le g, MMi 
s). $2.50, mpany, 1943 ~t Col, 

The Citizen Seri School discount, i Har 
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armed forces. The other titles are: What 


The Army, The Navy, The Marines, The Co 


The Merchant Marj 
i nt Marine, Our Arms and Wea 
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p. Ulug, 
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WE WERE OUT FOR BLOOD 


; ; e a do 
an appointment must be made for him, the actual donation ben 


Pcl, rena ai ae pasma tl ready for use as a trans- 
shipped across the seas tl 5S Ue hoped nF pa 

i l irough the hazards of torpedo and bomb. 
All this takes time. Gigantic battles of decision loom ahead of us, 
battles which will bring greater casualties than we have so far ex- 
perienced. A huge reservoir of blood plasma must be built up—and 
kept full—well in advance of these battles for obvious humanitarian 
and military reasons. Blood plasma has been a most important fac- 
tor in saving the lives of more than 96% of those wounded in action. 
The schools can help achieve the objective of sending plasma to our 
fighting men on time. Of this, never let it be said that it was “Too 
little, too late.” 


WHAT THE SCHOOL CAN DO. The thousands of students i 
each school can be enlisted as recruiting agents to secure picea 
of blood donations from among their older family members is 
friends. Inasmuch as most students are below 18—the oe 
age for a blood donor—we cannot look to them as a potentia . ië À 
portant source of volunteers although they ought not to ‘g Schoo 
The publicity given by the newspapers to the Boys High 


é > in uiries 
Blood Donor Drive last November promptly led to wan pere s0 


from other schools as to the methods which were use erience ÍS 
marked a degree of success. A description of our exP 
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icle in the hope that it may in some measure 
e initiation of similar programs in other schools 


in this art 


rese’ “her to th 
rut eT vement of those now under way.. . 
m , . ee . 


‘a the ! kai wi es aS 1S E 
of in MPLOYED. A. November 10-18 was designated 
> at which was launched by two special Assembly 
Donor turing “Dixie” Walker, the popular right-fielder of 
programs fea Dodgers, and “Red” Barber, radio’s most famous 
the Brooklyn The Brooklyn Red Cross obtained their services 
sports ee in the ceremonies by sending the officers of 
and seat te as representatives and by impressively decorating 
the y ae with flags and banners. 
the on English, Biology and Health Education departments 
geri in the educational and publicity campaign by making the 
Blood Donor Drive part of their class work. The Art Department made 
more than 100 attractive posters featuring such slogans as Blood ts 
Victory, Send your Blood to War, The Marines are giving it in buckets 
you can spare a pint, and many others, both grim and humorous. 

C. Every student was given a Blood Donor information leaflet 
and a pledge form. The pledge form listed the appointment hours 
of the Blood Bank and required the following information to be sup- 
plied: name, address and age of the volunteer, appointment hour 
preferred, and the name and room number of the teacher or student 
bringing in the pledge. 

D. A student’s Speaker’s Bureau was organized to maintain in- 
= answer questions, and inspire those rooms where the response 
as lagging, 

i — wen was furnished by the columns of Red and 

F A ii pa and by a blackboard slogan campaign. 
a life” was i r tag, bearing the legend “I’m pledging to save 

s Seiat ie to each student who brought in a pledge, 

ross Certificates of Cooperation were promised, 


ler gi 
pledges, Siven, to the rooms that produced the highest number of 


D 


Student vol AFTER ONE WEEK. A. Pledges secured: 
eachers Y g (over 18, with parental permission)... 43 
-7 ng other adults outside of the schooln 394 
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B. While the educational and 
every person approached into an 
many seeds were sown for futur 
vice of the Red Cross was most 


publicity campai S 

: 3 gn did 
immediate volunteer, a Conye 
e success. The Blood De theless, 
gratified by the results Nor Ser. 


IV. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE DR 
Fear and ignorance are the most important obstacles IVES, 
paratory period, for informing students as to the pai = long pre. 
ease of the donation as well as the urgency and a €ssness and 
plasma, is an essential requisite. Teachers in the aa Of blood 
should be given suitable instructional materials to elie tor Classes 
dents. Leaflets stressing painlessness and ease of im. stu- 
be taken home. This interaction of school and home will, ee 
the ground for an intensive drive. Prepare 

B. Every agency of the school should be mobilized: publications 
— teams, honor societies, assemblies, parent-teacher associations, 
etc. 

E. An efficiently organized student committee must be able to 
devote considerable time to distributing and collecting pledge forms, 
making room contacts, posting slogans, making speeches and doing 
all the rest of the work which a campaign requires. 

F. Care should be taken to insure that all pledges are given in 
good faith. The reward of individual subject class credit is not to 
be recommended because some students may be thus induced to bring 
in fraudulent pledges. l 

G. A community school should enlist the support and cooperation 

cal organizations and clubs. 
E The Binod Bank at 57 Willoughby Street will be most std 
to lend its assistance in the planning and publicity of your 
Donor Drive.” ool 
Irwin M. TAYLOR Boys High Sch 


ESCAPE LITERATURE IN WARTIME ines 
i 


head! 

“The world is too much with us.’ Weare ee A k is period, 

and deluged with dilemmas. We live in a nerves so grand a scale 

in the midst of a turbulent upheaval whose like on acne radio 

has not before been seen. Books, magazines, pene Rightly $° 
present and interpret to us the news at a terrific p“ 
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We accept our responsibilities as citizens of a 
have discovered cool green gardens of 
re we may retreat when “the going gets tough.” We 
th pind Whe thing to draw us out of the doldrums, a good “escape 
may ae as a temporary battery recharger when the nervous 
book which ac nning down. We may relax in Mrs. Kingsley’s Dou- 
patteries & n “ie Tribunes crossword puzzle. We may take a long 
pe-Crostic> p in physical exertion the tensions and stresses en- 
walk, a world. Most of us have found some solution 
ih se relaxation. But what of our students? Have they 
pe mi ent? What will they select for escape? What will they 
ti What safety valves will they find? May we not in our zeal 
to teach the present neglect a potent force for good, a renewal of 
grength to meet the problems of the present through good escape 
iterature? It is unfortunate that the word “escape” has so many 
pleasant connotations suggesting the worst kind of ivory-towerism. 
A moderate escapism is a part of all of us. 


yf us, in self-defense, 


ESCAPISM IN CHILDHOOD. It is idle to argue that man can 
do without occasional escapism, that he can face every problem 
squarely without recourse to escape. The roots of this human tend- 
exy lie deep indeed. In childhood, fairy tales where “they live 
appi ever after,” “never-never lands,” where ice cream sodas gush 
fom enchanted fountains satisfy the child’s need for fantasy and 
een oo Every intelligent child has created a Poic- 
la out i i j 
uting aiio e fabric of his own dreamings. There is 
er Bee tars we is a it 1s carried over as a permanent 
. u > 
tto the child-world of _ 1 But even then an occasional lapse 
tet prepares the indi A ity and fancy is natural. Indeed it 
i vidual to suffer the slings and arr 
CAPE MEC 
HANISM 
ult, escap; S OF MATURITY. In i 


¥ ar e forms. The mor i 
Rent to Tug addiction and intoxication, make ae 
nu- 


ans desires to « 
S to “forget his troubles.” Consider other as- 


of thi 
tower S tendency p 
l a in life: m ` a 
l . š s usic a S 6 s 
thti p ersion in tradit , art, literature, mysticism, ivory 


Wega Pism permeate ion (as in Christmas Festivals), and 
Aa e on” S our very language: euphemisms like 
are outcroppings of a natural tendency 
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to gloss over the more brutal things in this world 
tive language, poetic diction (where every horse b Hie 
charger) are aspects of the same face-turning from i seny 
‘ real 

Father Day blustered himself out of embarrassing ore Wie 
when Henry Thoreau brooded by his Walden shack, Te 
themselves escapists. Even self-abnegation and self-sacrifice ee 

ay, 


not infrequently, be escape mechanisms. 


of woe. Fi 
ecomes a ste 


UTOPIAN DREAMINGS. Since man first started to contemplate 
he devised utopias, escapist lands where evil and sorrow did not exist. 
Consider some of the different names for the same idea : The Isles of 
the Blest, The Garden of Eden, Paradise, The Happy Hunting 
Grounds, Valhalla, Avilion, Seventh Heaven, The Elysian Fields, 
Arcadia, The Golden Age, The Reign of Saturn, the time of Quet- 
zalcoatl, Nirvana, Olympus, Shangri-La. From the Platonic Atlantis 
to George and Lennie’s chicken farm in Of Mice and Men, writers 
have portrayed or suggested idyllic prospects in some land beyond 
the hills. They have longed to withdraw to The Garden of the 
Hesperides, that “strand of the Daughters of the Sunset, the apple 
tree, the singing and the gold!” This yearning is a facet of man’s 
make-up, the imaginative dreamer in all men. 

To be sure, every Odysseus leaves his Ogygia at last to return to 
the world of troubles and change. The best of Utopias would be 
very dull after a time. Even the traditional South Sea Isle loses 1ts 
utopian quality when reality destroys its tranquillity. However, as â 
pleasing relaxation, escape provides strength and courage in time of 
stress. 


A GOLDEN MEAN NEEDED. Again the extremes suggest * 
golden mean. Too much escapism brings inevitably extreme intro- 
version, maladjustment, break with reality. See Thurber’s Secret 
Life of Walter Mitty for a picture of a perennial adolescent who has 
never left the protective shell of daydreaming. Too little escapism 
brings no respite from the stern realities of a sick world. Indige™ 
tion, ‘‘headlinitis,” and allied disorders do not fit us for the stern 
task of living. 


ESCAPE IN LITERATURE. Escape in literature is of pan 
kinds. As De: Canby has said, some escape literature iS iow 
feverish nap on a strenuous day from which one awakes with 2 slig 
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bad taste in the mouth.” There are others, he added, 
che and a bac which, for a while at least, powerfully lift the 
e rriar another space. . . . Such books charge the 
d bring it back to reality, calmed and strength- 


it, an s ; 
efresh ! bility for guidance is great. 


ind r H 
min teacher's respons! 


ned. The 
M SHOULD BE CHANNELED. The desire for escape 
ly rooted to be disregarded. Though escapist literature is, 
= rs 4 minor key, it should be taught, even in wartime. An 
nha melody soothed Cyrano’s homesick Gascony cadets, 
siting momentary escape and strengthening for the battle to come. 
Moscow under siege refused to forego the strengthening influence of 
reat music. American fighters in distant battlefields are cheered by 
vat broadcasts that relax and divert from the grim business at hand. 
Chungking, London, Leningrad, the battered and beleaguered cities 
of our allies, have not forgotten how to laugh and forget. Though 
our first duty is to help our students to understand and interpret the 
causes and problems of this perturbed present, we have, as well, a 
duty to channel the natural desires for occasional escape, so that our 
students will be reading books that “charge the mind, refresh it, and 
bring it back to reality, calmed and strengthened.” 

Henry I. Curist Fort Hamilton High School 


ESCAPIS 


IMPLEMENTING A FRENCH “WAR LIST” 


Some 
te of the boys who sat in our French classes just two or three 
MIS ago are 


French th now slogging through French North Africa. What 
military al have carried away from us cannot but enhance their 
'è must . m sirai chances of personal safety, their morale. Now 
pared, 5 to it that their younger brothers are even better pre- 
Europe sn whether they follow them to Tunisia, to continental 
Move oe», the islands of the South Pacific, their French will 
Of Dr, G une value, (Doubters should read the excellent article 
10 je t Ta 
Oktober 192 Pei: “French as a War Language—French Revere, 
at a EPO 
a ig doing to meet the needs of these soldiers of tomor- 
t . . E E 
° &Xplaj are we doing at Boys High School? This article aim 


i ^ the j : indicate how 
Mpe the retooling that we are attempting and to indicat 


6l 
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saith, fei OCA] LARY. What is our aim? 
y, it 1s the injection into our present course, of 
that better represents the world of blood and sweat a 
awaits these fine youngsters. We are making no preten 
Military French.” Wouldn’t the mere expression su 
such as “The Military Subjunctive” 


a vocabulary 
nd tears that 
Se of teachin 

ggest sub-heads 


and “The Military Fo i 
Adverbs?” Surely De Gaulle never studied such ie o 
a 


“Military Vocabulary” is no such nonsense. That is our aim 
PROCEDURE. What is our procedure? After inspecting several 

War Lists” we have laid hands on the neatly compartmented two- 
hundred-word list that Mr. Louis Golomb of Fort 


Hamilton High 
School presented as part of his excellent “Free French” Syllabus in 


High Points of October, 1942. Our departmental chairman, Mr. 
Isaiah Heller, in setting up our committee, instructed us to draw up 
texts based on the appropriate vocabulary. All felt that the best ap- 
proach would lie in the creation of material more or less of the 
standard dictation type. This would obviate text-book expense and 
much delay. The oral and aural phases of French, particularly im- 
portant for war, would be favored too. Our procedure was, at any 
rate, the plan Mr. Golomb had had in mind in sub-dividing his two 
hundred words into lists of a dozen or more words each. While 
thanking him for his list and his advice let us quote a sentence from 
his article: “It will be the onerous and rewarding task of the inter- 
ested teacher, working perhaps in departmental committee, to find or 
compose the material lending itself to the various types of language 
exercises such as dictation, comprehension, reading, translation, etc. 
This we did. 

We organized our work on the basis of the categories set up in the 
list itself: “In Camp,” “Military Classifications,” “Allies,” and so on. 
We limited our work to twelve of the fifteen original groups. For 
each of these separate categories of twelve to fifteen words W€ 
planned to prepare two articles. Of each pair of articles one was tO 
be keyed to a degree of difficulty one year beyond the other. 
ing our work about grades 3, 4, 5 and 6, we thus attempted to exhaus 
each group of words with articles keyed either to grades three an 
five or to grades four and six. But in fact we sometimes succu™ c l 
to the temptation to get all the words into a single article. The -i 
sults are, we think, not too unnatural. Our goal was the productio 
of: 
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s articles for grade 3 
5 articles for grade 4 
6 articles for grade 5 
6 articles for grade 6 





med preferable to leave the less populous seventh and eighth 

SES rarily to their own devices. 
g ie | and 2 we experimented with some simple “Aviation” 
to the extent of an article for each. But an inspection of 
“gat list revealed that even these beginners could find material 
herein, It is quite evident that fifteen or twenty of the words on 
he list have become accepted in everyday English. These could be 
profitably tied up with English and History work. Some of these 
words are: communiqué, corps, esprit de corps, qui vive and barrage. 
We have listed also a group of nearly eighty of Mr. Golomb’s words 
is intelligible and digestible, on sight, even to beginners. Such words, 
though not English, could be easily driven home as spelling or pro- 


nunciation material. Such are: armes, bataillon, camarade, halte-là, 
sentinelle, uniforme. 


COMMENTS AND CAUTIONS. Just how far we have succeeded 
os = know. But we think we have got our teeth into the prob- 
ery = this report by presenting some actual samples of 
seems Wise i e hope they may prove suggestive to others. But ıt 
ote ra ce several comments and cautions beforehand. — 
dictation len nh ai although the work is arranged approximately in 
pulsion, Pi Š, this - of course a matter of convenience, not com- 
Prove a bit t 1- mg 1s arbitrary and no doubt some subjects will 
€ other Se. ifficult for this more natural treatment. Some of 
S possible are: 


1—Translation 


2—Aural Comprehension 

—Model Compositions 
Pronunciation Drill 

—Conversational Material 


"rin must note that, if used for dictation or aural sae: 
~ ‘vane New terms must be written on the board and explaine 

fter all, this is new material. But even here, the in- 
Ot the cognate words and related terms will render the acqui- 
“W terms easier and more interesting. If, for ani 
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(March, 1943) 


avion must be taught we shall do well to include aviateur, dé 
contre avions, hydravion, porte-avions, and so forth. s erens 
Finally we have, in some cases, fallen sh 


words in several of the lists. But on the oth 
valuable repetition. 


May we again thank the author of the list? 


AVIATION (French 2) 

Mon frére Jean est pilote. Il est 4 sa base en Afrique. Un jour il ya 
une alerte. On a vu trois Messerschmitts. Mon frére va vite à son avion 
C'est un bel avion de chasse, un beau Thunderbolt tout nouveau. L’avion 
monte vite dans les airs. Trois autres avions américains sont avec le Thun- 
derbolt de mon frére. Les nazis survolent maintenant notre base. Ils lancent 
des bombes. Mais mon frère et les autres. aviateurs chassent les Messer- 


schmitts. On me dit après que Jean a battu deux des ennemis. Vive lavia- 
tion américaine! Vive mon frère Jean! 


ort of exhausting the 
er hand there is much 


MILITARY CLASSIFICATIONS (French 3) 

Quels sont les grades des soldats et des officiers de l'armée française? 
Le grade le plus bas est celui de simple soldat. Ensuite il y a le caporal et le 
sergent. Ce sont des sous-officiers. Si le soldat est très intelligent et très 
brave il peut devenir officier breveté. Il étudie dans une école militaire et 
ensuite il devient lieutenant. Il travaille sous la direction du capitaine qui 
commande une compagnie de soldats. Le commandant commande le bataillon 
et le colonel est chef du régiment. Enfin nous avons le général. Les généraux 
commandent les divisions et les corps d’armée. Le grade le plus haute de 
l’armée française est celui de maréchal. Ce grade n'existe pas dans l'armée 
américaine. Le maréchal porte un baton à la main. Napoléon disait que 


chaque soldat français porte un bâton de maréchal dans son havresac. Qu est- 
ce qu'il voulait dire? 


THE FLEET (French 4) 

Vendredi, le vingt-sept novembre, les Nazis ont essayé de prendre la flotte 
française à sa base navale, Toulon. Les Nazis n'ont pas réussi à la > 
parce que les marins français ont sabordé presque tous leurs beaux navire? e 
guerre. Ces grands cuirassés, ces croiseurs rapides, ces torpilleurs lêgers, ce 
sous-marins, sont maintenant au fond de la Méditerranée. Le capitaine, u 
cuirassé Strasbourg a donné à ses marins l'ordre de faire sauter leur navire- 
Beaucoup de marins sont morts en coulant leur vaisseau. Seulement quelque’ 
sous-marins ont échappé à la destruction. Ils sont maintenant avec les forces 
alliées dans l’Afrique du Nord. k 


ue . .. .- .«'FRANCE INVADED (French 5) e 
"Moi, je demeure dans la zone occupée. Mais aujourd'hui toute la Fran 
ét une partie de l'empire français sont “zone occupée”. R 

Mon mari est prisonnier en Allemagne; mon frère André a été Pf 
Pautre jour dans la débacle de la flotte 4 Toulon. Ce matin on me dit 
mon voisin, M. Dupont, est otage. 
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rdu 
que 








ésident Roosevelt nous a annoncé l'invasion améri- 
Heureux, nous avons préparé une petite mani- 
e querelle avec les soldats allemands et un franc- 
Les représailles sont vite arrivees: amendes et 


ur le pr 
que du Nord. 
caine | a eu aussi ee 
carat un colonel nazi. 


yxecotions: ur Dupont! Les Boches disent qu i était saboteur. C’est 
—s 1 n’aimait ni l'armistice ni les collaborateurs du 
Bien enteng”, 


pide! vichy. Mais saboter? Je ne crois pas qu’il se soit même acheté 
' 1 . 
regime OC 


Ld ir. 
pomme de terre au marche noi 
yne 


AVIATION (French 3) 


lusieurs d'avions de guerre. D’abord il y a l’avion de bombarde- 
tS tre forteresse volante. Cette machine lance des bombes sur 
= re il y a l'avion de chasse ou l'avion de combat. Celui-ci accom- 
ot i les protége, et poursuit les avions ennemis. Ensuite 
k salt plongeur. Cette machine descend de trés haut, trés précipitam- 
met, et aprés avoir laché ses bombes ou mitraillé l’ennemi, elle remonte tres 
‘ite Enfin il y a l'avion de transport qui transporte les soldats, les para- 
chutistes, ou le matériel de guerre sur le champ de bataille. 


GEOGRAPHIC TERMS (French 5) 


La guerre actuelle est une guerre globale. Contre les pays brutaux qui 
forment 'Axe—l’Allemagne, le Japon, et l’Italie—se dresse tout un arroi de 
Nations, Unies: les Etats-Unis, Angleterre, la Russie et la Chine, pour en 
“ommer les plus grandes. Puis il y a la plupart de Amérique Latine, I’Aus- 
vale, l'Afrique, la France Combattante et encore d'autres pays. 

Les théatres de guerre sont très répandus. Il y a les batailles de l’Atlan- 
w du Pacifique et d'Égypte. Ensuite il y a la Manche que les forces 

“Sits n'ont pas pu traverser, et l'Inde en Asie. La mer Méditerranée aussi 

Y Joue un role important. 


uiay V, SHEERIN Boys High School 
CHARLES M. LEDERER 


NATHAN E, Lewin 


R 
MOTIVATING ARITHMETIC FUNDAMENTALS IN THE 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


und "avy requirements are forcing mathematics into the 
fst fading ; the educational picture. That subject, which had been 
'Netion te Y Popularity and which competed with Latin for the dis- 
n the cure “Ing the best hated and most frequently avoided elective 


Tric : 5 A 
t ul È a & . q £ S 
he hy um, IS now a prime requisite for positions of rank 


ME ma Of men ; À he number need- 
ma “lin the ncreases, the ; t 
ta atic armed forces i i al ilavionstlp 


Pa is si unction 
cepted eases, too, This simple f 


€ 
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A good deal of publicity has been given to the fact tha 


draftee is far below standard in the fundamental option : 
metic. Officials of the army and navy plead that the schools i a 
their product. What can the schools do? enn 

High schools are experimenting with courses of Study of a semi 
military character. Air-mindedness brings the mathematics of i, 
tion in its wake. War-mindedness brings the statisti i 


cs of costs and 
of bond investment and the geometry of maneouvers into the fore- 
ground. Of what avail are these advanced concepts if the student 


is as lacking in the fundamental operations and skills as we know 
all too well that he is? 


TASK OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. The elementary schools 
have the great task of teaching the fundamental operations. They 
develop the number concept first, and each new term brings with it 
another type of number and another operation. In six years, the 
child meets the whole number (including place values), the fraction, 
the decimal, the per cent, the operations of addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication and division. Small wonder, then, that at the end of 6B 
the child is bewildered and confused. 

Thus, he enters the junior high school having been exposed briefly 
to each of the number situations. His exposure has been sufficient 
to make the operations “old stuff” to him, and insufficient to make 
him expert at their manipulation. l 

It is inefficient, psychologically unsound, and practically imposst- 
ble to reteach the entire six years’ work in 7A. Each child has 
learned something in the six years of elementary school, and it should 
be kept in mind constantly that each child has learned something else 
in that time. One child will be expert at addition. Another will be 
expert at long division. Some in the class will know all ther € 1S F 
know about operations with fractions; others will know n o 
all about them beyond the fact that they met fractions before. = 
cause the needs are individual, the treatment must be highly indiv! te 
ualized, and, because the 7A child considers himself a sophistic d 
with respect to arithmetic, the treatment must be highly motivate’ 


n, 
WPA REMEDIAL PROGRAM. One of the most success itt g 
dividualized and motivated programs is the WPA Remedial ‘noel 
metic Program. It is, however, impossible for the junior high scat 


oe h 
to avail themselves of this material. It behooves the junior ig 
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yetic FUNDAMENTALS — 
4piTH ner to adapt whatever materials he has to the general 
| teacher | 
ne tes of this preg yams is di ti 7 d 
a „damental concept of the program is diagnostic testing an 
u à 
E „lized remedial treatment. l 
idw any number of diagnostic tests on the school order lists. 
There — of these is The New York Survey Test published by 
The spm of Reference, Research and Statistics. These can be 
the DU 


ions, ‘ ‘ ‘ 
“The are also any number of remedial drill materials on the order 


it, Among the cheapest are the Lennes Drill Sheets. In fact, 
ist. £ i ; j 

many of the newer textbooks include remedial drills. The teacher 
need only key whatever drills he has at his command to whatever 
diagnostic test he 1s able to get, assigning a specific drill to each 
problem in the test, and he will have a satisfactory remedial program 
well under way. 

The important idea is that the child and the teacher should both 
know that for each specific error that the child makes there is a 
specific remedy, that the child need do only those drills which are 
keyed to the errors he has made, and if the child has made no errors 
he need do no drills. 

Now it is obvious that, if the text you are using does not provide 
è remedia! program, you will have to doa great deal of work in plan- 
A the program, Keying drills to problems in the test will take 
T Is the effort worth it in terms of results ? 

a pan High School 159, Manhattan, the author gave the first 
, Problems on the New York Survey Test to 7A‘, 8A°, and 
th of problems contains five examples in each of 

e four Operations usine ; di were 
8 follows sing integers only.) The Median scores 


€ first row 





Class 
7A 8As 9B? 
Meg: s e SS 
"~ 70% 75% 75% 


al 
With the a: assum 


SS 


amenta] Operations was in force until that time, 1t aT 
Of ah. & ere was too little difference 1n ule r iiien 
€ acco A and of the 9B classes, and there was ne 

S S. 
‘Shment of the 8A and the 9B classe 67 


Jered at a nominal cost and can be adapted to specific school situa- . 
orde 
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These medians were computed roughly on the black 
tuation was made quite clear to the students. 
they had not done well enough, and they also a 
sensible for each pupil to drill on the types of p 
had failed on the test. 

For each example the page references to the 
put on the blackboard and each pupil copied only those which h 
needed. A folder for keeping the diagnostic test and the enii 
drills was provided. Each pupil was instructed in marking his me 
work, and was told that, if he had an error, he v 


vas to try the exam- 
ple again; if he made an error a second time he was to ask the 
teacher for assistance. In 8A and in 9B? there was one pupil with 


a perfect score. This pupil was assigned to assist the teacher in 
aiding the others. 

In each of the first two weeks, two drill periods were provided. 
The pupils distributed their folders and got to work. Fundamentals 
were not mentioned at any other time. After the program was well 
under way, one period each week was devoted to drills. 

Pupils who admitted to using their fingers or to counting through 
a table to reach the proper combination were given an oral test in 
the combinations and were assisted in making personal flash cards on 
which they drilled themselves. 

At the end of the first marking period, a re-test was given. It 
consisted of the second row of twenty problems on the same test 
which the children had in their folders. This test was marked in 
class and the medians were computed. A new diagnosis was made 
for each child and drills were assigned once again. The process _ 
repeated until the end of the term when the third row of examp g 
on the same test was used. (In the case of pupils whose work = 
integers was perfect, a homemade test on decimals and fractions wa 
administered and the same procedure was followed.) " 

At the end of the term, the pupils felt that they had really a 
plished something, for this was the record exhibited on the bulle 
board : 


si board, anq the 
They agreed that 
greed that it was 


roblems which he 


Lennes booklets Were 
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sRITH 
7A5 BA® “_ 
yg. Right Test No. Test No. Test No. 
out of 20 ee 
r om PT u my) mom 
—— 
sa 0 5 6 1 4 6 1 4 7 
0 ——— 
9 3 6 4 6 5 3 7 
|Y eee 
] 4 i'Z 4 2 
a 2S ot te 
ee ee ca a 
0 2 3 spi 4 3 1 0 4 3 
T wl i 3 a | 38 4 3 1 2 l 
an E. 1 BE 4 2 | 5 l | 
` MOE E 3 2} 3 0 Zig 2 0 
Seco i 5 ita 1 l 1 1 l 
O E 3 Li 2 2 3 |2 2 0 
a E 2 3 1 3 0 1 1 0 
—? ı 0} 1 0 o|o 1 0 
‘— 3 9 1 | 0 1 1 
a 
6 
fie 
4 
J 
2 
W ! 0 0 
a na 
No. Hay O% 75% ooy 75% soy gogl 75% ss% 95% 
ng 
Or More. 
lou, |? B wlio 7 wls un 
Wo eg’ 


5 5 ate 2 3ļ2 ı o 





d to motivate the arithmetic classes of the Spring 
“dure was repeated with 8B® and 9B’. 














ee ee Ee -a 


E A ee nl 
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The results were as follows: 


















9B" 8Bs 
No. Right Test Test 
20 | 2 3 5 aec ~ 
a 5 10 2 1 
IB Sie | 5 4 1 3 
ee 5 2 1 3 
AG eee! 3 3 4 1 4 
EE Er Zz 0 1 0 
re a 0 1 2 3 
i cma, Oh 0 0 1 0 
12 3 4 0 1 1 
H csaa g 0 2 0 
10 1 1 
9 0 1 
8 1 0 
Median 75% 85% 95%| 75% 80% 
No. Having 


90% or more. 


No. Having 
50% or less 





; - d the 
(8B? never took the test for the third time because they ae 
misfortune of having many of their arithmetic lessons inte 
Air-Raid drills, etc.) | _ 
an pupils and the teachers who have tried SCE ee ce “4g 
emedial program in the fundamentals are convinced that te San 
r ost efficient and the best psychologically adapted program eropent 
dling the fundamental operations with an arithmetically he 
of adolescents. siti 
gimn W. ADDLESTON Junior High School 159, Man 
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GH THE LIVING— 
DEMOCRACY THROU 
TEACHING 4. NEWSPAPER PLAY 


-.¢ for democracy—always a vital process in the life of a 

Educating : —has in the present taken on a new seriousness and 
democratic pra evidently this realization that prompted the late 
si ae mpbell, Superintendent of Schools, in December 1938, 
“ne = lowing circular to all principals of New York City 
to S€ 


ia There is manifest the great need to build conscious barriers 
against conditions destructive of democracy, and to renew and reaffirm 
our faith in American democracy ; therefore be it: 

“Resolved, That in every public school in the City of New York, assem- 
blies be devoted to the promulgation of American ideals of democracy, 
tolerance, and freedom for all men; that these assemblies be devoted to 
making the children of our nation aware of the contributions of all races 
and nationalities to the growth and development of American democracy; 
that the programs for all these assemblies be based on the social and 
political history of the United States; and that these programs present the 
contributions of all races and nationalities in a way such as to develop 
esteem, good will and tolerance among students and teachers in all 
schools,” 

When this circular came to my attention 
project on democracy. It wa 


sram Was essential in our sch 


, I was eager to plan a 
S my deep conviction that s 


uch a pro- 
ools, 


I decided, therefore, to devote a 


t material with wh: the 7th term of English provided ex- 
cited to; igm which I could work towards this goal, as it was 

t aim, ac ‘tated ration of current social problems in America. 
solutions to ë 7 the syllabus, Was to help the students realize 
e nowledge » a P roblems require broad sympathies ; full, accu- 

€ most vitla rs thinking, 

ür g and dynamic form in w 
i and thinking, it se 


ling o¢ , © Could present the 
i em 
S Breat a n REAOT; 


chi à 
"eM the ; Cvements. 


=. as E EN 
Er =a 
=a 


hich to embody the results 
emed to me, was the living-news- 
history of our country as the un- 

periods of struggle, climaxed by 
In sugge 


i sting to the chairman of my depart- 
9l a special class 


for the writin of 
i em i £ 

| OCr. . 

"launch acy in America, I w 


through its 


living-newspaper 
fee + was given encouragement and help 
E bibliogra ce este The librarians, too, were generous in pre- 
nts ip Pulles, assembling books for my class, and aiding my 
Ulmin; research problems. 

IOn of the experiment in the first class in which it 
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was tried, was the writing of five living-newspaper pla 
of which was edited, for the purposes of production, as 
called The Story of Civil Liberties in America, This was first 
duced in a regular bly period for th d a 
SUE GSG Poe e students; later durin 

Open School Week on Parents night, before an audience of pare £ 

: ‘ i 2 Nts 
and friends; and again on the radio over WNYC, to a radio audi- 
ence. I was satisfied that our project had broken the bounds of the 
classroom and even of the school, and had connected our little schoo] 
world with the bigger world outside. The students who had labored 
on this project experienced a sense of social responsibility in having 
projected their knowledge and beliefs to a broader audience than 
their immediate school associates. The following term I repeated 
the project with a new class using new themes for the plays. The 
most successful of our stories of democracy was a play called Schools 
for Democracy. : 

At that time, Mr. Francis Bosworth, who was directing an experi- 
ment conducted by the Service Bureau for Intercultural Education, 
and sponsored by Mrs. Roosevelt and the Rinnah Club, invited the 
Evander Childs High School to be one of the five schools taking part 
in an experiment in the writing and producing of documentary plays 
on different phases of intercultural problems. I was asked to carry 
on the experiment for our school. We decided that I should continue 
the living-newspaper project as I had conducted it for the past year, 
relying largely on information gathered by the students from read- 
ing, and working within the bounds of the school syllabus. The 
enriching of the syllabus would come as a result of the demands made 
upon the students in the writing of the plays. This would challenge 
them to the greatest effort, exacting of them integrated, purposeful 
reading, as well as the exercise of their imaginations in recreating 
the past and making the present live for their audiences. 


ys, the best 


METHODS AND PROCEDURES. I shall give a brief account 
of the methods and procedures followed in a special class, compose 
of 38 pupils, all of whom had received a grade of 85% or above ai 
their previous English classes. 

The class was divided into five playwriting groups, each group 
choosing for its play one subject under the general theme of de- 
mocracy in our country. Some of the subjects chosen were immi- 
gration, education, etc. Mr. Bosworth and I were most interest 
in the play on immigration, as this subject could best fulfil the aim 
72 








yEWSPAPE i W a 
yine ontribution of all races and nationalities in a way 
; presenting e à esteem, respect, good-will and tolerance among 
é 45 “tO dev es and to counteract the Nazi race propaganda 
mg and teachers, 

gocen m ing into our schools. 

sich was S€ 3 vake terms’ reading from which the students were 

i erial for their plays was as follows: 
ie PLAN OF STUDY 
-sorical survey: Main currents in American history. 

i T work: outline of main currents and periods in Ameri- 
can History, with emphasis on the particular field of interest 
of each group. 

(After the historical surveys were made, the five groups, con- 
sisting of about eight students each, met to discuss the main 
historical periods and to assign each period to one or two stu- 
dents in each group. These students then became responsible 
for research in the historical period chosen, and for the eventual 
writing for their group play, of the scenes covering that histori- 
cal period.) 

Periods: Colonial, Revolutionary, Westward Expansion, etc. 

2 weeks—Study of special historical period chosen by each student for his 
group play. Attention to struggles and conflicts which are the 
basis of all drama. 

Model for note-book work on the theme of the Negro in Ameri- 

can History, Civil War Period: 


= Effect on 
t Groups Leaders Legislation People 
2 l. Abolitionists l. Lincoln 1. Emancipation 1. Slaveholders 


y Anti-abolitionists 2. Douglas 2. Proclamation 2. Slaves 
3. 3. Amendments 3. Northerners 
2 weeks- p; 13, 14, 15 
‘ographies of leaders in the period studied, including those of 
oo representing varying points of view: Lincoln, Douglas, ete. 
ho esa work: Most significant facts in their lives in con- 
ê weeks Spe k with their leadership in the field studied. 
Pa or writings of leaders of the period. l 
in the ook work: Quotations from above which may be used 
weeks. Soc; writing of the living-newspaper play. 
a background novels for the period studied. 
è meeby ik work: Beliefs, customs, speech of the period, etc. 
rica 
Note-b n poetry, 


into i p work: Collecting poems which may be incorporated 


4 
. 


è eek ¢ living newspaper play. 


e-book work: Listing of techniques and devices used. ” 
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y by all the 
udents doing 


The above plan of study was followed quite close] 
members of the group with the exception of those st 
research work for the modern period in their respective grou 
Their work consisted mainly in gathering material from newspaper, 
periodicals, year books, statistical abstracts, radio speeches, lecture 
moving pictures, plays. The whole class cooperated with the “moa. 
em group” students in the five-minute period set aside at each class 
meeting for exchange of material, clippings, suggestions, announce- 
ments of radio programs, etc. 


CLASS PROCEDURES 

Class discussions on problems common to all. 
Individual reports on readings. 
Group meetings of each playwriting group for discussion of materials 
gathered for the play; defining of editorial attitude or point of view; 
creation of unifying action or locale; selection of main threads for the 
development of the theme. 

After the time allotted for reading and discussion as above de- 
scribed had passed, each student submitted synopses for the scenes 
covering his historical period for the group play. ‘ 


WN > 


Model—Period of Westward Expansion 
Purpose of following group of scenes: To show the causes for westward 
expansion: 
Scene 1 
Time—1800 
Place—New England farmhouse 
Characters—Farmer, his wife 
Synopsis—Desire to go West where more land was available. 
Scene 2, etc. 
Purpose of following group of scenes: To show the difficulties encountered 
by the pioneers. 
Scene 1 
Scene 2 
Scene 3 


The synopses of the scenes were read and discussed in groups 
and were revised on the basis of group and teacher criticism. The 
scenes for each historical period were then written and submitted to 
the two student-editors chosen by each group. The editors Pt? 
vided the transitional lines, scenes, or sequences, which gave the 
play its final unified form. 


STUDENT REACTIONS. Instead of attempting to evaluate this 


project both for its accomplishment of the aim set forth at the be- 
74 


EWSPAPE 
ort; namely, 


pine N i 
: e the TE š 
poins pa and for its pedagogica 


the promulgation of the ideals of 
| values—I shall let the students 


Ives through unsigned letters they wrote to me on 
se 


e proj ect. l 
letters attest to the pedagogical value of this 


t it aroused. I shall quote from a few 


racy » 

. jor thems“ 
letion ol th 
ber of the 
the great interes 


pi comp 
A num 
oject and 

typical ones: 

: “] was one of 
dass. May I say now 
periods were longer, SO 


, of our work.” 
a is only one thing I regret—that I took history last term in- 


dead of this term. I found that all this work would have helped me a 
great deal in my history course.” 
“I liked the idea of meeting in groups. It gave me a feeling of free- 


the students who did not want to be in the special 
that this is the first time I really hoped that the 
that we could have entered into a more intensive 


dom. 


Another set of letters mentions certain non-academic values de- 
rived from this course. These are values which the individual 
develops by working with a group for a common, worth-while goal. 
The classroom provides the opportunity for practice in cooperative 
tiort and good citizenship, and gives the student a sense of the dig- 
uty that lies in real effort. All this is the very base upon which 


democracy stands. Following are a few quotations from letters em- 
dying these ideas : 

"I know m 

because I know 


I would n 


y scenes are not the best in the class, but I am satisfied 
they are the best I can do. Without the aid of my group 
"I enter been able to do them.” 
materia] a i beginning of the term that we would get our 
r „and organized. It seemed fantastic. But now after 
ve ever had, ; a of my aaa play and of more mental strain than 
uce Something erstand what is meant by effort and the desire to pro- 
really enjoyed ini „I have learnt what is meant by cooperation. I have 
of our abor Wie el although I never thought I would see the fruits 
‘ction that ime y in existence. Now that it’s all done, I feel a satis- 
‘I learned wonderful,” 
wrote, liiui on to make assertions. I became critical of everything I 
= "actice ne that I was scarching in the library for material I wanted, 
in the in ormati could have been accused of before. The books I read 
v of any so a I got from the other pupils have given me a broader 
Parti i ore I et n oblems of today.” l , 
once Ut this term = class I had always tried to be tolerant and im- 
ting belie as Impressed the necessity of this upon me more 
ng about ; ve I have started my family, that is quite prejudiced, 
ntolerance and race hatred.” 
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There is little I want to add to my pupils’ evaluation 
ject. I sincerely shared their doubts, their enthusiasms 
gles in the search for truth. The problems they studie 
no less a challenge to me than to my pupils, because the 
problems for which no complete answers can be found i 

Today we are working on problems in democracy 
the war. We are studying the Latin American stru 
pendence; struggles to outproduce our enemy, etc. 

The methods and procedures here described must be adapted to 
the needs and abilities of the students. The particular project I have 
presented, although limited to the better students, shows a wide range 
in its results. However, I feel that the main objective—education 

for democracy—can be attained with all students if the proper forms 
for its realization are developed. In the life and death struggle we 
are now waging, only those who understand what they are fighting 
for can be trusted to fight through to victory. 

Tima D. Lupins Evander Childs High School 
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of this Pro- 
their Strug- 
d Presented 
Se are livin 

n text-books 
closely tied to 
ggles for inde- 


DICTIONARY DRILL 


The following drill may also be used for diagnosis or review. a 
should be presented as a unit covering about two days. l kya 
New International Dictionary, Second Edition, Unabridged, G. C. 


Merriam Company, 1938, was used in its preparation.) m 
The answers to the following problems can be found in WEBSTER 
Unabridged Dictionary. Are you clever enough to find them? 
Is the word meaning steep spelled sheer or shear? ———————_—_——"- 
Is the “th” in sheathe said like the “th” in thin or then ?_—_—_—_-———-"—"~ 
Candidate is derived from the Latin word meaning- 
Give the meaning of fast used as an adverb_—___---__-__——__—_—_[[W—™ 
an adjective —_____-__- nnn 
a TOU 
5. Ostracize is taken from the Greek word meaning...__.——_———_—""7"——S— 
6. The adjective Platonic is capitalized. (true or false)-———————" 
7. How should one divide the word shedding 2 eeeee——_——__—————— e 
8. What is the difference between left-off and left |) |, el 
9. What are the principal parts of the verb to swim ee 
10. What is the plural of THE WORD alumnus Pa 
11. Is bureau listed as a foreign term or as a regular English word ?- 
12. Ain’t is in the dictionary, but what entry tells us not to use it 10 
conversation? 
13. Bestow is followed by the preposition: a. 


ae 
a 


ANo 






v. 
In Pronouncin 


this 
: A C act y classifying 


F 
cap ot C is th ean 
‘ Caligula = 1€ abbreviatio 
Give the pa musical sign for 


i 
A hali 
% ls Mae gaff 


LL ——— r 


y DRI 
pict jONAR į by the saying, “He has kissed the Blarney stone”? 
ean 


Ja pr O PiS MÈ een Ce 





What is ™ 


: ie js a SYNONYM amen 


Give two synonyms for carebul. — ammmon 
17. 


b. 











13, What is an antonym | ee 


b 

195 Minerva Pr mennnenenenrennnn . a> a 2 
i oa isthe meaning of the foreign phrase “raison d’ être”? 
s How is the “ou” pronounced in each of these words? (Give key word) 


a. though aS insmeren 











CM Ut aS 
È: DONG TE BS Mieasssasann s 


EL aa | ne 
f. hough as in 





ONE LLL LLL TTC LTCC CCE TLE LETS ttt ete tears eee uemmEnEEnsinnenersneas 
23. Semibreve is not to be used ordinarily because it is a technical term re- 
stricted to works on 


4, Is it correct to say, “He enthused over the motion picture”? 
Why? 


%, Passerby is incorrectly written. 
%. Scenario may be pronounced a. 


Teeme sopes Bem eres 


It should be iL E AA 
m ( PREFERRED PRONUNCIATION) 


toseecacrmapitt 








C .cossserconssonssepanvensnstnenasanss 
The key words used in a, b, and c above are: 


SeteemTrtaesteeemeeseeteceseseoees 
Ssoeeemeasetinestetetouseseeresseeeas 
seem ecetecesemeteeeeseetessees 
Mteeemeceenesee + eemmcseneeesaseetens 
Aten toreteressseteseseceeeseeees 
eee 


Doh WN 


e syllabl g the word California, the primary stress is placed upon 


syllabi The secondary stress is on the 
The Wo 
: rd ett . ° 
ftsoons is not in good usage today. The dictionary indicates 
i 
Bressman is addresse a a SIA 


d 


t foiea 


stt teat e0e8es ttenneeseneaeeeenes 








a EERE AAN 
symbol || i: | ee ee eee 
“Sreceeesessonsecomeasecesseseonssqnessese ne semmeesennereseeos baweseeeesenenten teneayensgsensnstecqessesrsenseennaeeennntt 
(è) , 
Speech of a. COMPACE Aran 


b. cómpact b. 





looks like this (reproduce drawing). 
'al derived from (A S) Anglo-Saxon, (F) French, (GR) 
hik AT T a a 
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Greek, (ir trix 
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37. Give the correct spelling of the w 
38. Lea is a place in 


a population of 
38. The complete pronunc 


[M arch, 194 3) 
) 


are miles with 
eee eT. LTCC TLCS see 
lation of the word Visualities is 


40. In the quotation, “But is he gracious in the people's eye? 
gracious means 


ord pronounced (kris ta] 
a eee 





, the Word 
41. The prefix ob MCAS. nnnrnnnnennnnnd§ in the word... 

42. The suffix ment means s in the word _ 

iii men. 

RICHARD L. LOUGHLIN John Adams High School 





Book Notes 


By Wendell Herbrook, Dorset House. $2.00. 


This is a concise and interesting little book containing many word his- 
tories arranged in alphabetical order. Even the hardened word-tracker- 
downer will find some new ones here. Someone must have seen the word 
ancillary in this book and immediately reached out for the word competency, 


For under ANCILLARY you will find “hand-maid from the Latin ancilla, 
hence helper or subordinate.” 


Word Histories. 


Usage and Abusage. By Eric Partridge. Harper & Brothers, $3.00. 

A well-known English authority gives us a comprehensive guide to good 
English with running comments by Professor W. Cabell Greet to keep the 
reader straight on American usage. 


The dictionary arrangement of the 
material makes it 


easy to consult while the engaging manner of a 
makes it easy to take. You will find authoritative answers to most of y 
questions on usage, spelling, pronunciation, and style. 


MAXWELL NURNBERG 


a : ican Book 
Developing A High School Curriculum. By Paul R. Pierce. America 
Company. $2.50. . hat tells 
To the best of our recollection, this is the only pedagogical e e cet 
a story with dramatic effect and that makes an important point fa pegit 
time. Too bad, however, that Mr. Pierce or his publishers Pi aw Tatil 
appetizing and trite a title for this unique and dramatic record O eae 
man hammered a modern high school curriculum out of his oe kids the 
how he organized his staff, his instructional program and gave his 
: i ' really needed. an 
kind of curriculum they rea y ait 
Its all here—all the travail of making education work—and e : 
most effective simplicity and directness. If you think that you're n period, 
tough time with five so-called “average-size” classes and a home-root 
read Mr. Pierce’s story. 


t. By Robert Trumbull. Henry Holt. $2.50. navy 
re TOUN has here recorded the imperishable saga of poi in n 
fliers who survived almost incredible hardships afloat for thirty-four 
a voller raft without food, equipment, and clothes. 
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S E a eee 


ve had your daily gripe about rationing, pleasure driving, taxes, 

When you've conveniences of total war, read The Raft and then crawl 
„d other aa t pull the dirt over you. For here in this saga of men 
into Y j is the stuff out of which America is made.  It’]| make you 
„ginst the sea American and ashamed if you arent a better one. There’s 

d to be an trivial about this tale. It is America writ large. In the 
nothing ra a of these three flyers there is an earnest of a better 
ynostentatio 


yorld for all of us. 


flight To Arras. By Antoine de Saint-Exupery. 
i 


A heartbreaking record of the mad and futile exploits of France’s 
lant, unequipped flyers during France’s last hours as a free nation. 
= men with de Saint-Exupery’s vision and courage that France 
rise again. . 

This is a beautiful tale told with incomparable luci 
capturing all the desperation and chaos of those terrib 


It is 
will 


dity and restraint yet 
le days of May 1940. 


Songs of American Folk. By S. N. Coleman and Adolph Bregman, John 
Day, $2.25, 


Anexcellent collection of for 
cullected by Mr. Bregman over a 
ty Mr. Coleman. 

Cowboy, 
okmusic ar 


ty-seven highly singable American folk- 


songs 
period of thirty years, 


The songs are scored 


hillbilly, spirituals, reels, outlaw ballads, 


| © represented. Many of these selections 
side of this collection, 


The folkways of 
ad indi 


and other forms of our 
are not available out- 


America find livin 
of the people. 

dition of Sandbu 
all of us the rich 
American life an 


8g, lyrical expression in these earthly 
The work of Messrs. Coleman and 
rg, Lomax, Niles and others whose 


and varied folkmusic that so uniquely 
d feeling, 


'êgman is in the tra 
bbors have brought to 
Presses Sections of 


The Creep H istorians. 


The ful] te 
xt 
rodu Sof H 


Ory not 
Breats” ; 


Edited by F, R. G. Godolphin. Random House. 


crodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, and Arrian with an 


le historical method of each. It is good at last to 
in two such handsome volumes. 
my M 
“he “Ons Business By Herbert Corey. Bobbs-Merrill. 
a " 
me Since he oe graphic acco 
LC arbor, 
ti r CSctibee ao There are no 
09 is i IS goin 


Co 
SOuldn’s do 


unt of what has happened to our 
military secrets here. Nothing that 

8 to provide any comfort to our enemies. So far, 
we | most effective answers to those who said we were 
It, 


ij u 


ay Poing Te collected and arranged a few Sme — ng 
e x . . D. | H ace on ( 
" Write anecdote. iis Supplied, in addition, a brief pre 
es, 
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Probation and Psychiatric Care For Adolescent Offenders, By Paul B 
shard and Edwin J. Lukas. New York City: A Publication of the S Pr 
for the Prevention of Crime. 1942. 15¢. i 


Teachers whose classrooms have never echoed with 
dren, might do well to look through these anecdotes. 
well-timed anecdote has a more important function in 
than most teachers realize. 


There is much in this study of the social services 
boys of 16, 17 and 18 which will repay the careful scrutiny of high school 
teachers and advisors. The types of social services discussed are Probation 
and psychiatric care. In connection with the former, the teacher’s chief in- 
terest will probably be not so much in the argument for a city-wide system 
which will provide a centralized court, as in the analysis of the investigation 
and treatment which brings out the importance of knowing the “whole boy” 
before treating him. 

For counselors and grade advisors, as well as attendance officers, with 
their case loads running into three and four digits, the following excerpt from 
the section entitled CASE LOADS is sure to have particular appeal. 

The State Division of Probation has laid down a general rule that a 
competent probation officer, devoting full time to investigations only, 
should not be required to make more than 15 investigations per month 
of the type specified in the law. A probation officer who devotes his 
full time to supervision should not undertake to supervise more than 50 
probationers on the average at any one time. These maximum numbers 
presuppose that the probation officer will have stenographic help and 
normal distances to travel. 


The reviewer suggests the need for a similar careful determination of 
equable case loads for high school counselors and advisors. 

The section devoted to psychiatric services underscores the educators 
oft-repeated lament over the painful lack of psychiatric facilities for aig? 
cents. To teachers and counselors alike is commended careful reading of ei 
excellent discussion of psychiatry, psychology, and social case work as fin 
ers of facts; of the role of psychiatry in criminal justice administration; a 
of the present use of psychiatric services by the courts. All have their m 
plications for the problems that confront high school teacherss and couns¢ z 
in these troubled times; and the hearts of guidance-minded teachers m 
counselors will warm especially to the recommendation that “copies of i 
written reports by the clinic should be sent to and placed in the files of i. 
court, probation department, the school attended by the offender, and the 
stitutions, if any, to which the offender is committed.” | 

A later pamphlet is promised which will deal with the problem of a! 
defendants who “constitute a special class of offenders, handled by 2 a 
city-wide wayward Minors’ Court which is worthy of extended analysis 
appraisal.” 


for New York City’s 


Ersa G. BECKER 
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gilly Died For You 
DANIEL J. CAHILL, Evander Childs High School 


died for his country far from home, working a 
e his comrades in Atlantic seas. Billy went to 
f them. He sat in our classes and we knew 
He was one of a thousand assigned to a Guidance Coun- 
ing him ten minutes a term, was unfair because, 
eor who, in giving , : Hii 
se ally she couldn’t give the same time to the others in his 
ane Billy died for his country and, incidentally, for his 
grade. But billy À 
teachers too. It’s hard to think aboyt Billy, but he certainly makes 
you think. T Pte i . 
There are more who have died since Billy. Billy was only our 
cect. There are thousands of Evanderites in the service at home 
or in New Guinea or in pestilential Africa, and the likelihood is 
that a thousand more of those we now teach will fight beside the 
boys who went before them. We can only pray for Billy now, for 
we did our best or second best some years ago, but for all the 
Billys still in school there is much indeed for us to do. 


„deade He 


A TERRIBLE BEAUTY. A short time ago these were our stu- 
dents and we their instructors. Today, though, all is changed. “A 
terrible beauty is born,” for we are teaching those who are about 
bs = die for us. Now all is transformed, until the wonder 
; = Md should blind us. We are no longer merely teachers. 
and lange eee of boys and girls who, in their own way 
iti its d i hem guidance, will serve their country well or 
teachers to x o crisis. It is our loving task, then, as American 
of Wisdom Prova ourselves in the ways of war and in the ways 
forth ey a we may all be guides for all the students who go 
Bikor e the battle that is theirs and ours. 
ance, no few = point that no guidance set-up, no capital G Guid- 
tMergency ene counselors can adequately face the present 
` suldance specialists are few and their time is limited. 
a the guides, but let the guides be all the teachers of 


hildren 


is 
Mat we ae Cal to all of us. This is a cry to myself. I know 
"eAson H Ff know that time is short. I know the thousand 
MIS $0 eg Y we cannot all be guides, but could we voice these feel- 
hoots "fidently to Billy of Evander and the Billy of your own 


em 
ll the chi 


S 
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A MODERN MIRACLE. We, who have seen, haye seen . 

acle. It is not true that youth is leaden and apathetic, Yo al 
wide-eyed in this war, searching for inspiration and leadership p 7 
who never worked at all in school will study now With pu Oys 
This is truth, and those who have not seen it still have time ii 
the light. We shall make mistakes in plans, in war courses ar 
in other things, but we can make no mistake in giving our ae 
and wills and minds these days to the traini 


ng and inspiring of the 
boys and girls who long for teachers who will lead and guide. 


THE WORLD THAT WAS. The danger in Guidance has always 
been that, set up as a system, it has tended to remove responsibility 
from the classroom teacher and place it on the few teachers trained 
in guidance methods. This condition where it existed in our city 
was a direct result of overcrowded classes, schools as large in popu- 
lation as cities, and a recognition of the consequences of these two 
evils on the guidance of students by overburdened teachers. Guid- 
ance counselors slowly fought for and won their well deserved 
places in our large high schools. These counselors, the more honest 
they were and the harder they worked, soon recognized two things: 
first, that the work brought its own reward in high personal and 
even spiritual satisfaction; second, that it was impossible to counsel 
all the students. Only the few pupils could be guided by the few 
guides in the few hours available in the few periods assigned 2 
guidance. It was easily possible to file questionnaires neatly in 
cabinets, but this wasn’t guidance. Then, too, there were the thou- 
sand questions calling for an encyclopedic and minute knowledge 
of colleges and vocations and human relationships. 


BEFORE THE WAR. At the Evander Childs High School the 
principal, Dr. Hymen Alpern, recognizing all these difficulties T 
guidance and looking for a better deal for Billy and the rest, a 
hit on a plan which called all the teachers in the school to the aid V 
the few counselors. Listing 85 main occupations and professions, 
he asked teachers to volunteer to become experts in one OF two i 
these fields and to gather together all the available pamphlets, boo - 
catalogs, and bibliographies desirable for students to consult 1" 

given field. The response of the teachers was unanimous. Instea" 
then, of a guidance counselor setting 


trades, he could interview more stud 
6 


i i f al 
himself up as a wizard 0 
ents and send them to €* 





EO ——————— 


py DIED Ë | : he heart of th 
pi “on and advice. This was the heart of the workable 
110 


, t 
for info idonee system up to Pearl Harbor. 
pvande 


7 WE OWE. As I try to set forth here what one high 
ee e to guide youth in these war days, it is with full 
school has rite debt we at Evander owe to so many other high 
recognition, to so many government and guidance agencies for their 
schools zi ‘aspiration. Like all of you, we felt our way, watching 
pan newspaper, attending conferences, gathering the latest 
i = and handing on facts as speedily as possible to our stu- 
but We have learned much since Pearl Harbor; we still 
have much to learn. We are not satisfied with ourselves. We can 
and will do better as the war continues. 


PEARL HARBOR. Soon after our entry into the war, it became 
clearer every day that old-fashioned college and vocational guidance 
were expendable. With new problems every day, in the mail and 
in the newspapers, the principal anticipated the clamor of our young 
people for up-to-the minute advice and counsel on what the war 
would mean to them. Preserving the well-tried “experts” system 


lor present and post-war values, Dr. Alpern appointed, in addition, . 


two new committees, 

Teachers, under Mr. Jo 
that each department in 
all the information 
oom. The War In 


The Committee on War Information to 
seph Peck as chairman, proposed to insure 
the school would collect and use effectively 
needed for effective teaching in a wartime class- 
% coordinator f ormation to Students Committee, with the writer 
e n was a committee of twenty teachers who volunteered 
Marines Coa KO in the fields of the Army, Navy, Air Forces, 
AWS hi ara Merchant Marine, State Guard, City Patrol, 
Worked as individ arden Service and Defense Jobs. These advisers 
Ould send uals to whom the guidance counselors and prefects 
buidance Staff t ents with problems. This, again, was enlarging the 
rough the help of willing teachers. 
CREDO, 


mon loser these volunteer experts work together under a com- 
Buide n Phy. We believe that the classroom teacher is the best 
student a a the teacher who understands and gives time to the 
in g Problem will do more than many meetings and many 
1e halls and on the bulletin boards. We believe that, 
Oung People are ready to serve, it is our task in and j 


—_— ee MS 


ee 
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——_HIGH poy 
of the classroom to keep them in scho 
a more vital and friendly home of lea 
the Schiff Center recently held its co 
Keeping Youth at S chool, we partici 
it is in the school itself that our you 
see real values if they are not to 
money in dead-end jobs. 

We believe, furthermore, in givin 
as an expert interpretation and an 
to make their own decisions. As one specific instanc 
Spreading and documenting voluminously the word 
government's need of nurses, typists, st 
In our placement work, we believe in 
employers engaged in defense industries. 
Placement Counselor, wages a daily battle 
best judgment in placing girls 
best interests and the best interes 


ol by remouldin 
rning than ever 
nference in our 
pated in it, but w 
nger students my 
be tempted by th 


er j 
before Whe 


e realized 
St now cl 
e lure of 


that 
Carly 
easy 


§ our pupils all the 


alysis of the fact ibe! 


S to help them 
€, we believe in 
Concerning the 
€nographers and engineers, 
giving preference to those 
Miss Beatrice Lang, our 
for America in using her 
and boys according to their own 
ts of our nation at war. 


SPREADING THE NEWS. We believe in reaching our students 
by every channel of publicity available. Six bulletin boards in vari- 
ous parts of the school are chock-full of good live material. We 
take up so much space with War Guidance in the Daily Calendar, 
read to all students, that it has become onerous for the clerk who 
cuts and runs off the stencils. We have readily available in a cen- 
tral War Guidance Office all the pamphlets and literature the stu- 
dents need. Visitors are welcome in this office at all hours and 
may borrow whatever we own during study periods or overnight. 
Additional live materials are in our well equipped library and 5 
the hands of the war guidance experts. The Evander News = 
Topics and Tidings, the Parents Association bulletin, have gener 
ously given space for war information. In a four page bulletin, 
for instance, the parents devoted an entire page to such publicity. 


OF MANY THINGS. Early in the war, we summoned all our 
seventeen and eighteen year old boys to meet their war guides = 
to ask questions freely. Within several days of the moment pn 
is written, we shall have a conference with all boys over ape 
years and six months. Our military advisers have kept abreast a 
the kaleidoscopic changes in the armed forces and in an 
ys can be assured of factual advice. 


problems so that our bo 
8 





n 
Communit on 


\ 


ED FOR YOU $< 


the upper terms met with a aN > inj 
girls, t00, in „ment Service and with Miss erine Cunni €, our 
States Employ to learn of opportunities for free defense training 
Dean of Girls, “toe Our mathematics department, under Miss 
and for defense fer forward-looking in its adoption of all that is 
Ethel Marks, ee bject field. This entire department has la- 
and vital in the sub) 
ser nd loved the labor. l 
g th sed with profit to all of us the invaluable Guidance 
ue a v pl- Releases of the New York City Division of 
ip = nd Vocational Guidance. We see to it that each of 
p receives a copy of each release that contains any- 
-h pertains to his specialty. We reprint whole paragraphs 
i these releases to be read in the Daily Calendar to all students. 
We post the releases in the War Guidance Office and encourage our 
students to read them. Valuable, too, are the Occupational Briefs 
of the University of the State of New York, which contain pithy 
presentations of facts as well as excellent brief bibliographical ref- 
erences, These briefs cover many fields from “Women in Small 
Arms Manufacture” to the WAAC. The United States Office of 
Education’s Education for Victory is an essential publication for 
everyone interested in guidance in wartime. It is especially com- 
plete on the Victory Corps, which under Dr. Leon Hervey, ranks 
high at Evander on the list of fruitful agencies for guiding our stu- 
dents. We hold engineering and nursing conferences and invite 
Students in all terms for meetings with Mr. Fred Arnold and Mrs. 
Ethel Donohoe, our long-time advisers, and with men and women 
Prominent in these professions. We use the assembly frequently, 
or instance, to dramatize the need for boys and girls this year on 


pILLY P 


Co arms. Our farm advisers, Miss Lucy Orenstein, „e 
i siia and Mrs. Vivian Kennedy, are competent and experience 
"all phases of agriculture. 

ME 


Ban o METHODS. Better than all these a l ~ ar 
inte “r classroom teacher who carefully reads the daily Pape “ee 

i ‘hie changing world in terms of the meaning o E 
alee i for his Pupils. The good teacher these days is E 
tode W: from a set lesson on Silas Marner, aah : A 
tens o seuss with his girls and boys the er = sme PA 
est later ; tr immediate future. There will be a 


Has and the other lessons. 9 
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THE PLACEMENT COUNSELOR. These are s 
methods we use in guiding our students but, in the end publicity + 
2 ; , icit 
only publicity. True guidance depends on human relationships y is 
than it does on print. In Miss Beatrice Lang, our Placement itl 
selor in the War Guidance Office, we have an adviser who berms 
efficiently in carrying out the nation’s program to enlist as on 
young people as possible in our defense industries even though our 
city is far from being a leader in such industries. Under the in- 
spiration of Miss Lang and with the cooperation of Miss Agnes 
Doyle, chairman of our secretarial department, we are to conduct 
Civil Service examinations for typists and stenographers in our 
school building. Miss Lang invites all our seniors to fill out cards 
for work placement. She investigates their records, places appli- 
cants skillfully, and maintains businesslike pleasant relations with 
employers. She works on three principles: first, to keep the lower 
term students in school; second, to fit the right student to the right 
position; third, to give preference to defense industries. As a 
result of these policies, we have sent able girls to the Defense Insti- 
tute; we have, through discreet but direct inquiries, placed the un- 
employed relatives of students seeking to leave school to help out 
at home; we have used the U.S.E.S., the N.Y.A., and the New York 
State training and employment facilities to the fullest extent; Mii 
have referred handicapped students to the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Bureau to prepare these boys and girls for the war effort. 


Ome of th 


THE BOYS WHO GO TO WAR. My own particular task has 
been to coordinate war guidance activities and to specialize in guid- 
ing students from sixteen years up in problems concerning the armed 
forces. I have seen the picture change rapidly from Pearl Harbor 
up to now. It has been all these months a formidable task to keep 
up with fast-moving America, but by attending many war guidance 
conferences, by a careful reading and clipping of the newspaper, 
by securing every pamphlet dealing with war activities, by studying 
the individual problems of our students, all our war advisers hav° 
proved their value to our boys. — 

These boys of ours can obtain from us in quick time, from ps 
views as well as from a wealth of circulating literature, comple é 
information on Selective Service, and so can learn of all the oppor 
tunities in each of the branches of the Armed Service. When t ee 
was an opportunity in meteorology at eastern colleges, our DY 
10 


pien FOR YOU 


, rediately the facts of the advantages and limitations of the 
knew — the Army and the Navy first hinted at a college 
program. 4 when they finally named the colleges with whom they 
an ake contracts, our boys had this information in a day 
planned then the New York Guard, so instrumental in the past 
or two. advancement for draftees, reduced the entering age to 
in ae boys were encouraged to join and to wear their uni- 
ae school. When 18 year old boys no longer could choose 
sheir branch of service, all the exceptions in the pronouncement and 
ill the predictable opportunities for the future were placed before 
our boys. When the April Navy and Army College Program tests 
vere announced, the only new information which our boys found 
in the papers was the definite date, for they had long been advised 
to look forward to these opportunities. When the Marine Corps 
offered to enlist boys and keep them on inactive status in high school 
and in college, our boys studied the offer and applied. When the 
revolution in the method of choosing men for training in medicine 
and dentistry was only in embryo, our boys, especially those bright 
ones who as New York City boys, looked doubtfully toward their 
chances of being accepted in medical schools, knew of the demo- 
cratic implications of the plan. When the N avy V-5 and V-12 re- 


re older programs, Evanderites were fully and immediately 
informed, 


ILLY 


iy ELE INSTANCE. It is impossible in this paper to discuss 
More parti y done and is being done in guidance in all these and 
¢ Army tn ars. Let me then concentrate on one alone. When 
e bepan eel Was first mentioned at educational conferences, 
lore th ook forward to its intelligent use in our high school. 

* Catalog was published, before the High School Division 


"PPOrted ; 
Guid t, before the Division of Educational and Vocational 


ance T i i i 
cution publicized it, we had a plan to carry the scheme into ex- 


dice th € Principal and the war advisers, through the attendance 
t0 Dre ent — of boys, and the grade guidance counselors planned 
Paduat ° each volunteer or draftee a list of courses needed for 


We p i these students should leave without a farewell ta 


MH ang go (0 COrr espond with them, send them the list of needed 
Oy “courage them to complete these courses. 
R cr 
ii ith boys, the 
TE this seems too much concerned w! y i 
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boys at Present. 
MPpressed on our 


reason is that the problem is more pressing with 
We have, through similar means of publicity, į 
girls all the predictable Possibilities, even in a city not heavily q 
voted to defense work, of registration for women, freezing in foe 
the 48 hour week, transfer to other parts of the country, the are 
eration of placement of women in positions formerly held by men 
the need for women on the farms, and the necessity of serving the 
nation first in whatever employment they enter. 

limits, enlistment of our girls in the armed forces is only a future 
possibility, but full information is available to all. 

DAY OF JUDGMENT. These, then, are the things we do. We 
get all the facts, publicize the facts, interpret. the facts, guide deci- 
sions, and counsel in mass and individually as much as we can. We 
have failed in large measure, though, as you have failed, for what 
we cannot do looms so large that we, like you, feel unsatisfied. 
There are the Billy’s gone and to come; there are the girls off to 
Long Island and Washington far from home. We teachers “also 
serve” within our old four walls, but in most of us a new resolution 
is born, not to be outdone by youth, or, worse, to have youth fight 
the battles to come without our inspired leadership. Not like the 
schoolmaster in All Quiet on the Western Front, who depended on 
emotion alone; not like Mr. Chips, who depended on a personal charm 
denied to most of us; but like true teachers of America, we must 
rather depend on a complete study of the facts, a wise interpretation 
of them, and a personal realization of the Billys in our midst. On this 
basis alone will the verdict of America be rendered on its teachers. 
On this basis alone can you and I face ourselves honestly and with 
Satisfaction in the dark days and the brighter days to come. 


All the Teachers 


This is the end of the story. There is more perhaps, but let i 
be forgotten. This is the tale of what we thought and did a 
could not do. Let the gathering dust of this article cover UP = 
sins and omissions. Let all the mothers of our city, who, ae 
fully and in daily faith, send us their children, thank us one = 
for the heart and will and mind we gave in wartime to their GHE 
ters and their sons. Let none say that we cried guidance and pa 
was no guidance. Let none say that we organized, wrote our li 
books, filled our cabinets with case studies and filed our children- 

12 





Because of age” 





aaa 
yas TERRES 
THOM. same great odds you face and with the same full 
Against m „ve done our best at Evander for the boys and girls 
sqceritys WE ;, This is a statement of our conviction that the 
at came Teali r guidance system is one by which all the teach- 
and ar ae resolution and love, serve all the children of all 
ers, with 
the people. 

Billy Once More 


In the schoolyard in winter snow and summer rain, under the 

f new-planted trees, stands the shaft we raised one tearful 
D Billy. The young hasten by it or briefly stop to ponder, but 
a ei, one of us should pass it by, for the honor of his 
li let him be forgotten in the day when he too will need remem- 
brance from those who have ceased to care. 

Billy is dead. He died for his country far from home. Lest we 
forget, he died for his teachers too. 


Thomas Jefferson: 
A Tract For Our Times 


HAROLD COLLINS, Fort Hamilton High School 


"A System 


of general instruction,’ wrote Thomas Jefferson in 
1818, “which 


ch shall reach every description of our citizens from the 

Pi fo the poorest, as it was the earliest, so will it be the latest 

ii “ public concerns in which I shall permit myself to take an 
rest”? 


i gt Seventy-five then, or nearly. He had been Governor of 
Vice- resid seter to Paris, Secretary of State under bagr 
written the Far President of his beloved United States. He ha 

fligioy eclaration of Independence and the Virginia Stitute 
hose fo z iberty » and at the end of his life he was to os 
“tise 3 he taph, in preference to all offices he had held, “de- 


t : 
"membered % testimonials that I have lived I wish most to be 


[Ay 
fto Wotations , itings, drawn chiefly 
ba C excellent e directly from Jefferson's wii hie oy Democracy, by 
K, Padoye.,  Eferson Himself by Bernard yo; 


ners and Foley's Jefferson Cyclopedia.] 13 
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But forty years before, in the midst of the Revoluti bril, 1943) 
lon, he 


- brought before the General Assembly of Virginia 4 « had 
plan of general education,’ the stated Systematicg) 


i object of whi t 
vide an education adapted to the yea ich Was “to pro- 


pac rs, to the capaci 
condition of everyone, and directed to their Fein and to the 


ness.... Part of it they had acted upon in those a ro ahar 
here he was, forty years later, the master of Monticelle = OW 
anxiously to the State Senator from his district on S i 
of forty years’ birth and nursing,” drawing endless outli tring 
plans for its construction, watching from up on the hill on 
building progressed. When it was done, he put that on his fart 


too, and then he was through: “Father of the University of Vi 
ginia.” i 


I. 
Crusade Against Ignorance 


He was an educator because he was a democrat, perhaps the great- 
est of his time in all the United States. “Knowledge,” he wrote, 
1s power, knowledge is safety, knowledge is happiness.” But these 
were things he had fought to secure for all the people; and he knew 
that only through understanding could the people preserve them. 
“If a nation expects to be ignorant and free, in a state of civiliza- 
tion, it expects what never was and never will be.” Surveying the 
Code for the State of Virginia, which he had taken part in adapting 
“to our republican form of government,...now that we had no 
negatives of Councils, Governors and Kings to restrain us from 
doing right,” he singled out as the most important section ... .“that 
for the diffusion of knowledge among the people. No other sure 
foundation can be devised for the preservation of freedom and hap- 
piness. Let our countrymen know that the tax which will be paid 
for this purpose is not more than the thousandth part of what will 
be paid...if we leave the people in ignorance.” 

“Preach, my dear sir,” he appealed to a friend and former teacher 
“a crusade against ignorance.” His own crusade had a broader 
scope: “J have sworn upon the altar of God eternal hostility against 
every form of tyranny over the mind of man.” Almost on pan 
death-bed, he was to sum up the content of that long and varl¢ 
crusade in the profound conviction that “the mass of mankind has 
not been born with saddles on their backs, nor a favored few boote? 
ae spurred, ready to ride them legitimately, by the grace of 9 








5 JERR N mmm 
rHOMA thinker of merit at his time, he subscribed to the 
Oe aight “Tt were contrary to feeling Giat to suppose 
pad less rights in himself than one of hs neighbors . .. 
slavery”; and, “No man has a natural right to com- 
6 : on the equal rights of another.” But what was a 
‘hers seemed to have become part of him; and more 
i oh his eighty-three years, he was to leave his estate 
E at himself, in defense of the rights of man, on 
i he “boisterous ocean of political passions.” 
Perhaps that was because the rights he deferidéd were so con- 
qete, “Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, he had said in 
the Declaration of Independence; and later on, in his first address 
nthe Presidency, he would make it even more specific: “Equal and 
exact justice to all men, of whatever state and persuasion, religious 
or political; ... freedom of religion; freedom of the press; freedom 
of person....” Above and beyond all these, in his mind, stood the 
basic right that ensured all the rest: “Every man and every body of 
men on earth possess the right of self-government.” Conflict had 
brought him to this understanding. In his earliest days—he was 
hardly past thirty then—he had been able to assure the “mother- 
country” that “It is neither our wish nor our interest to separate 
from her. We are willing on our part to sacrifice everything which 
r ee to the restoration of that tranquillity for which all 
Declarar: But when they came to him, not long after, to draft a 
Sei = the Causes and Necessity of Taking up Arms, 
choosing an ı merica had now been “reduced to the alternative of 
iers: o ene submission to the tyranny of irritated min- 
hat for the Hn ay force;” and looking back later he could see 
tation, Deve mes, “Between these (alternatives) could be no hesi- 
ndebendons st osed in the appeal to arms. They declared themselves 
Public» ates. They confederated together into one great re- 
nder the pressure of life itself, the philosopher of the 
an had become their “varrior-statesman.” 


Like every 0 


This wou? 
mit 0ggressr? 


Of m 


Il. 
Government By The People 


© Wag | o 
re You = Naive idealist, He did not fall prey to the illusion 
ne, T nated yourself independent and free, and then it was 


Was when the problems really began, he knew; put = 
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also knew that you did not let these problems frighten yo 
cepting or imposing any new substitute for Self-rule 
stringencies of war suggested to others the thought that. en the 
of Virginia, he should accept powers equivalent in his mind ae 
torship, he rejected the suggestion with the angry and > to dicta. 
tion that he “did not mean to expend his blood an Poud asser, 
the wretched purpose of changing this master for t 
the power 7 m i ) 
choice So a Ss roms all re d- pasg a tanig of his own 

p? A n might in future op- 
press him.... 

There was no compromise in his mind on the 
there were those, and he knew it, who were not 
that freedom and self-government were identical. 
constitution,” he wrote in his old age, “are naturally divided into 
two parties: those who fear and distrust the people,...and those 
who identify themselves with the people, have confidence in 
them....” His own position was clear and unalterable: “J am not 
among those who fear the people. They...are our dependence for 
continued freedom.” Nor was there to be hedging and singling out, 
this or that group, this or that religion or color only. “The influence 
over government must be shared among all the people,” he wrote, 
when the war was over; “if every individual which composes their 
mass participates of the ultimate authority, the government will be 
safe.” Three decades later, he was to go even further: “My most 
earnest wish is to see the republican element of popular control 
pushed to the maximum..... I shall then believe our government 
may be pure and perpetual.” 


hat, but to place 


question. True, 
SO certain as he 
“Men by their 


A LITTLE REBELLION. If there was question of how this 
control might express itself, he for one had no fears. Had he not 
said, all the way back in the Declaration of Independence, that 
“governments are instituted among men, deriving their just pow? rs 
from the consent of the governed; that whenever any form of oo 
ernment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of ” 
people to alter or to abolish it... .?” When the test came, and he 
debt-ridden farmers of Massachusetts demanded a respite i 
judiciary proceedings, his was no “what-are-we-coming-to” attituc® 
Instead, he wrote: “A little rebellion now and then is a good things 
and as necessary in the political world as storms in the physical. i 
What country can preserve its liberties if its rulers are not warn 
16 


t this people preserve the spirit of resistance?” 
ym tiM hand, he made out no case for resistance as such, 
ý the other a ie or its objectives. When there was danger 
„rt from its pna of principle a small handful might succeed in 

ve  foundatisti principles of the country, he made 
destroying tae e their unlimited right of action, under some 
no pretense of endo concept of “freedom.” He knew a conspiracy 
abstract OF a owever it called itself; and he was shocked to 
when he a La after the Revolution, that “an Anglican monar- 
on hak party has sprung up whose avowed object is to 
me ee to the substance, as they have already done the forms, 
A “British government.” It was no secret to him that “Though 
a e-twenty-fifth of the nation, they command tetas fourties of 
its public papers” and that that was how they could still make as 
much noise as if they were the whole nation. ...” When, ensconced 
in positions of power, they tried to destroy the Democratic Socie- 
ties, he was appalled by the “extravagance of the proposition to sup- 
press the friends of general freedom, while those who wish to con- 


fre that freedom to the few are permitted to join in their principles 
ond practices,” 


ug tO time tha 


4 
that, under 


THE FIFTH COLUMN. The Sedition Acts by which the Feder- 
dist clique sought to stifle all opposition by terror drew his sharp- 
‘st fire; and immediately upon assuming the Presidency, he set free 
ill victims of those Acts, without so much as inquiring “what they had 
"e, or against whom they had offended.” His swift seizure of 
aron Burr brought to a close that phase of the conspiracy; but 
‘i not slow to observe how the rallying of the Federalists around 
n iaz Ms arrest afforded final proof that “had he (e we 
ks ob. a of success, they would have joined him to introduce 
ds ji- their favorite monarchy, as they would any other m 
Sup, mestic, who could rid them of this hatef ul repub a -he 
took not Las Justice John Marshall’s brazen acquittal of of ne 
tunity to crely as a personal affront, but as a “proclamation ned to 
destro i very traitorous combination which may be i en E 
showed e Union» and long before the Hartford a is Fed- 
alist 4 iia depths of treason the most embittered o n 
avon} . -new that the ac 

Witt of Powis were capable of stooping, he T combinations as 
MOY be lira ad Preserved “a head for all SpA and machina- 

ned within, and a centre for the intrigues 
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tions which foreign governments may nourish to 
keenly that observation rings today, 
Axis agents. 


disturb us.” 
in an era of Axis foes 


Ill. 
One Nation Indivisible 


He saw in unity of the nation a 
existence. He had seen it long before there was eve 
tion of Independence to write, when he and a few ot 
Henry and Richard Henry Lee among them—“agre 
the evening, in a private room of the Raleigh, to cons 
of things.” In view of the impending conflict, they knew that “the 
most urgent of all measures was that of coming to an understanding 
with all other colonies to consider the Britis); claims as a common 
cause to all, and to produce a unity of action” ; and they looked for- 
ward hopefully to a “meeting of deputies from every colony, at some 
central place, who should be charged with the direction of the meas- 
ures which should be taken by all” Almost forty years later, when 
it was war once more with an England intent on destroying the 
independence that they had won with their blood, he was able to 
say proudly, “The cement of this Union is in the heart-blood of 
every American. I do not believe there is on earth a government 
established on so immovable a basis.” 

It had not been easy. The first President of the United States 
had hardly finished his first term of office when the prospect of dis- 
union already stared at them; and Jefferson, who had insisted so 
strongly before on a single term as the limit of Presidential power, 
implored Washington to stand for re-election. For, said he, “J can 
scarcely contemplate a more incaculable evil than the breaking of the 
Union into two or more parts.... And this is the event at which I 
tremble, and to prevent which I consider your continuing at the 
head of affairs as of the last importance.” The problem had not 
yet been solved when he himself walked that March morning eight 
years later to the still unfinished Capitol to be inaugurated as Prest- 
dent; and in that first Inaugural speech, he pleaded with his coun 
trymen to reflect that “having banished from our land that religio% 
intolerance under which mankind so long bled and suffered, W° 
have yet gained little if we countenance a political intolerance 9s 
despotic, as wicked and capable of as bitter and bloody persecutions. 


His great wish, as he entered upon his own second term, was $° 
18 


prime requisite for its continued 
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all d see these people (the F ederalist clique) 
an 


injure their country.” 
he nation, © the power to myjure 
> ak der- 
heat looked forward to unde 
ther 0 A od sense he loo À 
grme cratic gO inp wentvin 
T supreme! oy disrupters to injure the county, T k ar 
wit wer 0 ted prosperity during his term o o, 
nining 's un receden ds, rivers, canals, an 


‘- education, roa 
+ va Sa Ao í e operations, 
pe greot P ie J public improvement. ... By these op 


ects 0 ; : een the states, 
pher such objec ommunications will be opened betw T be diät- 
neu channels a tion will disappear, their interesis Wir 06 

i 


the lines of nile cemented by new and indissoluble ties. = 
ed, ond sal = him to find that it was a threat to the ii, 
idiaal SRE oe tside, foreshadowed in the attack by the Britis 

ore ‘that most effectively brought the country 


feet on the Chesapeake, battle of Lexington have I seen this coun- 


. “Never since the i ~— 
7 a state of exasperation as at present, and even tha 


e ity.” . 
not produce such unanimt l ae 
k for those whom no danger and no expectation of common g 


could wean away from distrust and antagonism towards sae 
ill his works, his contempt bordered on hopelessness for their S r 
On the eve of his second term, looking back on the ae 
of the first, he thought of those great successes aS measures s ' 
l think must reconcile the great body of those who thought them 
selves our enemies, but were in truth only the enemies of certain al 
inaginary creatures which existed only in the land of the rawhe 
md bloodybones, beings created to frighten the credulous. zr 
tnw indeed there are some characters who have been too prominent 
0 retract, too proud and impassioned to relent, too greedy after e 
Š nd profit to relinquish their longings, and who have covere 
st devotion to monarchism under the manile of Federalism. a 
ese are incurable maniacs, for whom the hospitable doors of Bea- 
M are ready to Open... .” 


IV. 
i Against Every Tyranny T 
. 9 u 

for a Mot only on the “ocean of political passions” that ry 
off int - nation, indivisible.” Every discrimination, os aroused 
is i may” and “may not,” whether it was open OF en, earned 
Ata 0 Project, not even that of popular e the young 

4 of hi ime. 
Quire of M 's thought, and for so long a time 
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Negro slavery “Can the liberties of a nation be i 


[Aprit, 1943) 


i hought se 
we have removed their only firm basis, a conviction in t 


the people that these liberties are the gift of God? T 


Cure when 


not to be violated but with his wrath? Indeed I tremble f 
d Or m 


country when I reflect that God is just; that his justice 


c 
forever...” A half century later, “with one foot in fare sleep 
the other uplifted to follow it,” unhappy that he could not “tobe — 


in any new enterprises... . not even the great one (emancipatio ) 
which has been through life that of my greatest anxieties,” he e 
mitted reluctantly that “The march of events has not bavi Satins 
to render its completion practicable within the limits of time allotted 


to me; and I leave its accomplishment as the work of another gen- 


eration... .”’ 


ANTI-SLAVERY. He need not have been so humble: the next 
generation would look back to him for strength in their task. He 
had not always won, not even skirmishes; but he had fought at every 
turn and with every resource: in his first political office, as colonial 
delegate to the Virginia Legislature, where he “made one effort... 
for the permission of the emancipation of slaves, which was re- 
jected....”’; in the Declaration of Independence, where he charged 
that the King had “waged cruel war against human nature itself, 
violating its most sacred rights of life and liberty in the persons of 
a distant people who never offended him, captivating and carrying 
them into slavery. . . .”—(he lost that too; and the Declaration, at the 
insistence of the delegates from South Carolina and Georgia, ap- 
peared without it); back in Virginia, after the war with Britain 
had begun, where he “brought in a bill to prevent their (slaves’) 
further importation. This passed without opposition, and stopped 
the increase of the evil by importation, leaving to future efforts its 
final eradication” ; in his draft for the admission of States from the 
Northwest Territory, which provided that “after the year 1800..-+» 
there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in any of the 
said states,” and again by one vote his clause was struck out. More 
hits than runs, you might say; but he did not despair. “Nothing i 
more certainly written in the book of fate than that these people aré 
to be free,” he wrote in his Autobiography ; and later, “the hour 2 Al 
emancipation is advancing, in the march of time. It will come. 

When it came, he was not the least among those who might havé 
claimed credit. 
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nder its aegis. 


E i 
rHouAS J OM. He could have taken credit as well 


those T lived after him a country in which religious 
for leaving t counter to national policy, rather than flourishes 
‘ntolerance oa Like his fight against slavery, his war. on what he 
nal tyranny was unceasing. In its legal aspects, it 
alled ee ental in his Statute for Religious Freedom, 
reached a he ees Assembly of Virginia enacted “that no man 
under which on account of his religious opinions or belief; but 
gl. n a be free to profess, and by argument to maintain, 
ho! s ie in matters of religion, and that the same shall in no 
i diminish enlarge or affect their civil capacities.” What i 
ginia had stated so clearly as a basic principle of democracy, the bi 

of Rights carried forward for the whole country later on. But he 
did not stop warring against subtle perversions of the spirit and 
substance of the law; for, he wrote, “Reading, reflection and time 
have convinced me... that we should not intermeddle with the par- 
ticular dogmas in which all religions differ.... In all of them we 
see good men, and as many in one as another.” When there were 
those who cried “Atheist!” he was not over disturbed: “As to the 
calumny of atheism, I am so broken to calumnies of every kind... 
that I entirely disregard it....” “Say nothing of my religion,” he 
replied to a biographer who asked how to treat the question in writ- 
ing about him; “it is known to my God and myself alone. Its evi- 
arp the world ts to be sought in my life; if that has been 
ego = — in society, the religion which has regulated it 

ne. 


V. 
The First Best Hope 


Proud of his people and of their way of life; he was 
In winning freedom for themselves, they had moved the 
ld ahead on its path of progress. “It is impossible,” he 
€ midst of his first term as President, “not to be sensible 
men ie E acting for all mankind.... The event of our expert- 
The ey ° Stow whether man can be trusted with self-government. 
thei nd of Suffering humanity are fixed on us with anxiety as 
Yond i Ope.” Towards the end of his life, he was certain be- 
Exper doubt that that hope had been warranted, and that the 
bird p Now Stood as living proof for all men everywhere i 

“dom to take h eart from: “We extst and are quote — 


He was 
Proud that 
Entire Wor 
oe in t 


Fi i 
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standing proofs that a government so modelled as to res} Continual] 
on the will of the whole society is a practicable government” Th y 
decades before he had boasted proudly, upon the adoption of ia 
Constitution, “While we are securing the rights of ourselves ma 
our posterity, we are pointing the way to struggling nations, who 
wish like ourselves to emerge from their tyrannies also”: ang i 
fact it had not been long before events began to sustain his belief 
that “the inquiry which has been excited among the mass of man- 
kind by our Revolution and its consequences will ameliorate the 
condition of man over a great portion of the globe.” 

He was internationalist enough to know that the security of his 
own country’s democracy was strengthened with each democratic 
advance elsewhere in the world, and would suffer with each defeat. 
He hailed the French Revolution, which had gained such impetus 
and inspiration from ours, but looked “with great anxiety for the 
firm establishment of the government in France, being perfectly 
convinced that if it takes place there, it will spread sooner or later 
all over Europe. On the contrary, a check there will retard the 
revival of liberty in other countries.” When there were doubts of 
the outcome of the Revolution in France, he expressed great hope 
that “the French Revolution will issue happily. I feel that the per- 
manence of our own leans in some degree on that; and that a foil- 
ure there would be a powerful argument to prove there must be 
a failure here.” Twenty years later, he was to express similar con- 
cern for the democratic upsurge in South America: “And behold: 
another example of man rising in his might and bursting the chains 
of his oppression—and in the same hemisphere! God send them 
a safe deliverance!” 


NOT BY CONQUEST, BUT BY EXAMPLE. Much as he wel- 
comed the spread of the democratic ideal, he never once made the 
mistake of believing that the armed strength of the United States 
could bring it from the outside to any people anywhere on the 
globe. “If there be one principle more deeply rooted than any other 
in the mind of every American,” he wrote, a good decade before 
Napoleon, “it is that we should have nothing to do with conquest. 
Sooner or later, he knew, they must all come to democracy; but ° 
themselves: “We surely cannot deny to any nation that right 
whereon our own government is founded, that everyone may gover 
itself according to whatever form it pleases, and change these forms 
22 
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omas / Ji of the nation 1s the only thing essential 
its a n- saw in peaceful relations among nations the 
iarantee that “the will of the nation” in each would 
most genera and looking back with horror on the long history of 
find en observed that “Were the money which it has cost 
man's p close of a long war, a little town, or a little territory 
lo ponk in improving what they already possess, in making 
p? pyr rivers, building ports, and finding employment for 
= idle poor, it would render them much stronger, much weal- 


shier, ond happier. - - h 


THE PRESERVATION OF LIBERTY. But he was no pacifist. 
“Peace,” he had said, “has been our principle, peace 1s our mter- 
st....”; but in 1812, vigorous in the determination not to let new 
aggressions against his country destroy its security piecemeal, he 
stood four-square behind the war to defend our independence. 
Seeing the storm approach during his own term of office, he had 
resorted to the Embargo as “the last card we have to play, short of 
war;” and yet even then, he had known that the time might come 
when they would “have to consider at what point the embargo, con- 
tinued, becomes a greater evil than war.” He was not wrong in his 
guess; and his foresight—“Although our prospect is peace, our pol- 
cy and purpose is to provide for defense”—proved valuable. For, 
— pi i half-decade out of office, when “war had became 
“os oi than peace, for this peace was a peace on one side only. 
years before A ms experience for him; there had been days many 
“We have rer they had had to choose, and had chosen WiSe 
nothing a the cost of this contest,’ he wrote in 1775, “and 
the infamy and readful as voluntary slavery. We cannot endure 
“retchedness ay) A of resigning succeeding generations to that 
ditary bondage uch inevitably awaits them if we basely entail here- 
Y our sign ow them.... The arms we have been compelled 
“na ating firy 0 assume, we will, in defiance of every hasard, with 
°F our liberti th and perseverance, employ for the preservation 
z 5 being with one mind resolved to die freemen rather 


Slay ” A i 
Our own silanes One might search far today fora better posing 


i VI. 
h ley The American Spirit 
t of the American character,” Jefferson wrote to his 
23 
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daughter once from France, “to consider nothing as despe 

; s rate.» 
surmount every difficulty by resolution and contrivance” His . 0 
a people which understood, as it entered upon its fight for = = 
that “We are not to expect to be translated from despoti Cedom 
: , ' pottsm to liber 
in a featherbed”; which knew full well that “the efforts of manki y 
to recover the freedom of which they have so long been Py 
will be accompanied with violence;” which realized, in the midst of 
its struggles that, “Rivers of blood must yet flow, and years of 
desolation pass over; yet the object is worth rivers of blood, and 
years of desolation.” It was a people, too, that could look at red- 
coated and be-generalled foes, and singling out the most brilliant of 
these generals, hope that “he will be inspirited to come out of 
Boston and take another drubbing; and we must drub him soundly 
before the sceptred tyrant will know we are not brutes to crouch 
under his hand, and kiss the rod with which he deigns to scourge us.” 
It could be, in a curious anticipation of the “scorched earth” of the 
Soviet Union today, “intent on burning Boston as a hive which 
gives cover to regulars; and none are more bent upon it than the 
very people who came out of it and whose prosperity lies there.” 
For, as Jefferson explained to a friend, “Jf our country when 
pressed with wrongs at the point of the bayonet had been governed 
by its heads instead of its hearts, where should we have been now? 
Hanging on a gallows as high as Haman’s. You began to calculate 
and to compare wealth and numbers; we threw up a few pulsations 
of blood, we supplied enthusiasm against wealth and numbers, we 
put our existence to the hazard...and we saved our country.” 

He .had known himself what it meant to put his existence to the 
hazard, and to be certain, as he did it, that one did not live any 
other way in the midst of crisis. “Nature intended me for thé. 
tranquil pursuits of science,” he reflected as he left the Presidency 
to return to Monticello; “but the enormities of the times in which 
I have lived have forced me to take a part in resisting them, 4 
to commit myself on the boisterous ocean of political passions.” 

How well it is for us now, who fight once again, and on a sc 
that he could not even have dreamed of, for the preservation ° 
our liberties and of our very existence, that the lover of scien 
turned away from his leisure and quiet at the call of his people 2” 
gave them those fifty years of thinking and action that have ™ ° 
us the nation we are! He was almost eighty when he wrote to J° a 
Adams, “Even should the cloud of barbarism and despotism aga! 
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s of Europe, this country remains to 

d liberty to them. The flames kindled 

spead over too much of the globe to 

ines of despotism; on the contrary, 

nd all who work them.” Prophetic 

n, perhaps more than any man 

3 ' rm had kindled those flames; and we turn to him once 

of Bs eee years after his birth, with pride, with gratitude, 
in, tW 


e with the grim determination to finish what he began. 
an 
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jd restore Te le 
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ari consume those engines a 
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Deborah House—Second Birthday 
FLORENCE McDOWELL, Wadleigh High School 


March nineteenth brought an anniversary, for with it Deborah 
House began a new year. What is Deborah House? Why is it? 
Where is it? 

Deborah House is a community room maintained by the faculty 
of Wadleigh High School as an attempt to meet, as far as we 
are able, the needs of our changed neighborhood. (It can be 
found at 202 West 115 Street in a small one-room store next to 
one of our rear entrances. 


i s For the inception of the venture we must turn 
Sere the Block Beautiful, at which we have aimed; to our 
14 ad Christmas trees, which, in the “sunken garden on 
out all |; alae lighted through the holidays until war put 
he child ts; and to a series of parties that we had given for 
Boing ia n who swarm on our block. These activities had been 
ts door Ne than two years before Deborah House opened 
ad kemed aE this time we had learned that little faces that 
Were Ereet Pin and even hostile, could change. At last we 
were fead Tee oungsters who, as we walked back and forth, 
had been to talk with us and be friends. Our Christmas trees 
San auarded by boys who had once been inclined to be 
Now they hailed us with, “It’s all right. We didn't 
a y ag &uys break anything,” and for the first time in 
broken „> We could return after a holiday with no windows 

* realized that some of the saddest and most sordid 
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problems in our high school might have been avoi 


friendliness had been established before the ugly pa 
set. i 


ded if onl 
tterns Were 


WE RENT A PLACE. Then, on March 19, 1941, it ha 
The rent for Deborah House was guaranteed 
vision is matched by the largeness of her heart. Father Joh 
LaFarge paid the deposit for the electricity. At first the ak A 
was undertaken by generous volunteers from the women’s sie 
of a nearby Catholic church. To them we shall always be deep! 
indebted; but after the first few weeks we secured the Fvit 
of Miss Empress Wilson, a fine N egro woman who, with ability 
and devotion, carries on. For her salary, Wadleigh teachers as- 
sumed the responsibility. Toys, books, games, and other equip- 
ment came from various sources, especially from the Horace 
Mann School, which has been a fairy god-mother. Mrs. Robert 
E. Simon has helped us in many ways. Mrs. Stanley M. Isaacs 
came to bring us books. From the Riverside Church we have 
received decorations for our walls as well as toys and money. 
The Business and Professional Women’s Club of that church 
sent a check for special summer pleasures. 


Ppened. 
by one whose 


WHAT WE DO. And what is done at Deborah House? If you 
should go there between ten and two, you would see the nursery 
school. We have about twenty babies whose ages run from three 
to six. Under Miss Wilson’s guidance, they play and sing and 
work with crayons and blocks. Penny milk is sent over from 
Wadleigh. Rest periods mean that little heads go down on arms, 
for we can not provide the opportunities that are taken for 
granted in some nursery schools. But these are happy children, 
and they are safely off the street while their mothers are OC- 
cupied with other cares. One father came in to inquire: “What 
are you doing to my child? She’s saying, ‘Please’ and ‘Thank 
you’.” Sometimes these infants come over to sing at our 35- 
semblies or to play in our strawberry festival. Then, too, this 
group furnishes a laboratory for Wadleigh’s class in Child Training: 

Around two o'clock, children who are somewhat larger come 
to play with toys and games or to sing or “make things.” ue 
after the room was opened, two years ago, one of our teacher 
was hailed by little girls whom she had met at one of our parties: 
26 











Ooo I O 
RAH n We have a president an’ a vice-president 
aae a secretary. But do you know any place we 
Ve want to make something when we can get some- 
sn meet! ; ‘ Luckily the teacher knew where to take them, 
thing t° cat. were creating doll clothes. We have had some 
and soon n exhibitions of articles made by those who like 
y a ‘1 learn to sew or knit or crochet or paint. Oc- 
mi “child arrives late, having gone home from an early 
— in to clean or do some washing before she could be 
ae lley her own desire. Boys come also, though for them 
i quarters are rather cramped. 

That room can not accommodate all whom we wish to serve. 
As a clubroom for Wadleigh girls, it has not been satisfactory, 
both because of lack of space for ping-pong and because of the 
teen-age aversion to getting mixed up with those who are 
younger. In spite of this admission, however, we can report 
that we have sheltered several successful classes in arts and 
crafts and in First Aid, taught by students from Teachers’ Col- 
lege. Better still, a number of our girls have found in Deborah 
House an altruistic approach to life. One of them knows that 
she is going to be “a trained nurse who will do something for 
children.” Another is sure that she will be a kindergartner. 
Every afternoon, at three o'clock, a group of Wadleigh girls go in 
with Miss Wilson and to work with the children. They 
ho ieee some youngster to knit or showing another 
pitting i out a melody on the piano or joining in a game or 
ith fey and games in order. One of these girls has charge 

ing library. 
Miss Wile girls were invaluable last summer, for they helped 
Sa Perak taking the children to parks and beaches: How- 

e small bo nt she may be, no one person can “carry” twenty- 
Ummer tt ys and girls by subway to the zoo. All through the 
tner ation, two of these girls gladly gave their time and 


Quent s after day, both at Deborah House and on the fre- 
2 *XCursions 


pEBO 


we're the 
yn’ a tt easuret 


ye 
to com 


Youth, ‘ommunity room is a friend not only to childhood and 
vat e ~ mothers of some of our children have formed a club 
House» call “The Mothers’ Club of Deborah Neighborhood 
“asses 9s ides their regular meetings, they have had First Aid 

Several teas, if 
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Now we have a home for Christmas parties. From Miss W; 
son one gets inspiration and enthusiasm for whatever eT: il- 
done. Wadleigh girls assist in wrapping the toys, books SS 
games that still come to us from loyal friends. The grandm, i 


of one of our babies gave the crêche for the window, and a eae 
provided the tree, which the girls trimmed. In that room a big 


party must be “staggered,” but altogether a hundred and seve 
five boys and girls came and, after fun and songs, departed 
with candy and a gift. 


nty- 
each 


A NEIGHBORHOOD PROJECT. Ours is a neighborhood 
project. Harlem is a series of neighborhoods. In connection 
with all that we have to read about crime, we pause and re- 


member something that a policeman said during one of our - 


Deborah House Christmas parties. He had stood on the street 
not far from us, watching the group of children who skipped 
in and out. Someone remarked to him, “Officer, if we had a 


room like this on every block in Harlem, we should put you out 


of business.” 


The reply was quick and emphatic: “You are right, lady. You 
soon would!” 


High Schools Meet The Problems 
of Youth 


CAROLINE B. ZACHRY 
Director, Bureau of Child Guidance 


The other day two sixteen-year-olds were talking, as sixteen- 
year-olds will, about the state of the world, and their plans for 
the future. As they talked, there was light in their faces, the 
light of youthful eagerness, youthful zest for life. Suddenly oe 
of them leaned forward and said earnestly, “Oh, I’m so thank 5 
to be living today, when so much is happening, aren’t you P : 

One might have assumed that these were the protected ado; 
lescents of America—girls to whom the agony of war was some 
thing unreal and remote. But the one who spoke was an Austrian 
Jewish refugee. Driven out of Austria with her mother, shé 
gone to France; driven from France she had fled—often unde 
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t Casablanca and t 


Cit ar 
pn astically looking forw 
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n college. 
What Is Happening To Our Young People? 

‘ble for young people to keep their heritage of cour- 
ae the midst of war. Thousands of American youth 
a truth of this statement. Military authorities tell 
heroism and resourcefulness they display has no 

allel in history. And they emphasize that this is no mock 
ae that it is characterized by a quiet realism, a marked de- 
gree of emotional maturity. Their behavior is a high tribute to 
hem—a tribute also to our way of life, to our system of educa- 


hence to America. Now she was 
d to the experience of entering an 


pRO 
America 


It is P 
age and hope 
„re proving t 
ys that the 


tion. i 
But there is another side to the picture. All of our young 


pople are not calm and resolute today. Thousands of them, 
throughout the country, are showing the effects of emotional 

„strain We do not need reports of the rise in delinquency to tell 
us this, Teachers are indicating an increase in restlessness and 
tension—even of hostility or rebellion—among them. 


ACCELERATED MATURITY. The effect of war upon the 
nies is to accelerate the process of growth toward maturity. 
abe this acceleration is beneficial—particularly to the boy. 
of eatin youth’s urgent need to be needed. There are plenty 
iht w country calls upon its young people to work and to 
Acceptance a EAA opportunity brings unusual responsibilities. 
new discipline the armed forces means for boys a new freedom, 
they feel it aie rejection may mean bitter disappointment for 
an outward badge of physical inferiority. 
NEW TẸ 
tatiy ONS. Whether or not the adolescent can suc- 
"n the OPport to the added pressures created by war depends 
l an ee... he has had for full and rounded physical, men- 
“On Ww Ose oe, &rowth before the war. Just as a young per- 
i has dey “see health has been safeguarded from birth, and 
Ugue, SN Oped a strong constitution is better able to resist 
a emotie. Or extremes of temperature, so one who has 
Med ge onal Security from earliest childhood, who has 
‘Scipline and been allowed to develop without un- 
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due strain—will now rise to the new demands mad 
and will successfully weather difficulties. That so wer 
young people are not rising to the demands that ey 
that they are now showing the effects of strain—is cle i 
that all has not been well with them in time of peace os 
dition constitutes an unparalleled challenge to the S i 
schools of this country—the institution which, next to a a 
represents the most powerful influence in their lives. ms “ae, 
dividuals and groups are recommending as a remedy | o T 
cation of more severe and repressive disciplinary eisie pr 
need hardly state my opinion in regard to such a course of actio 
Repressive discipline will result in a certain amount of outward 
conformity while authority is present. But it will increase inner 
hostility toward that authority. Since, contrary to popular 
opinion, such discipline is not strengthening but protective, when 
authority is removed, it leaves the young person resentful and 
unable either to act wisely, or to form sound judgments. If he is 
naturally aggressive, he will seek retaliation; if submissive, he 
will follow blindly the strongest in his group. 


Pon him 
ay of Our 
Ing Made, 
r Evidence 


GUIDANCE, NOT REPRESSION. No—increased repression 
in our schools will never solve the problem of youth. The prob- 
lem can only be met by a system of education which is adapted 
to emotional and physical, as well as mental development, whose 
approach is democratic not authoritarian, whose aim is not con- 
formity but active cooperation. The curriculum of the school 
must meet the adolescent’s pressing need to count in the wider 
world through giving him the chance to participate in community 
activity—especially as this is related to the war. “Guidance” or 
the mental hygiene point of view—a point of view which atten 
to the uniqueness of the individual and his problems—must per 
vade every department, activity and relationship of the schoo’ 


CURRICULAR CHANGES. The schools of New York City 
have already made notable progress in adapting their programs 
and teaching methods to the emotional needs of adolescen’® 


Such changes in the curriculum as the introduction of per 
, 


duction training, special mathematics courses, electrical aa 
commercial courses for prospective WAAC’s and WAVES © 
“commando” type of physical training and the rest are giving ou 
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oF YOU , 
ppoBLEMS ‘tg the sense of being realistically prepared for serv- 
irls 


poys ane By render in the armed forces or elsewhere. The 
a del airplanes by manual training classes, assistance 
ot emaking classes in child care centers, conserva- 
— Tt sale of war savings stamps—these are acti- 
Hri eet the adolescents need to be a real part of the 
“ee in nutrition classes are being stimulated to 
eir parents in the wise choice of foods. Activities of 
hould be extended as far as possible through our high 
schools and others introduced. Numerous undertakings might 
be developed in enterprising schools. For example, manual train- 
ing classes might undertake the repair of school furniture and 
equipment, thus releasing the time and energy of adults to be 
contributed more directly to war work. These classes might also 
sume responsibility for repair work in their own homes and 
those of the neighborhood. With women in war industries, many 
adolescent girls are having to assume responsibility for house- 
keeping and the work of homemaking classes might very well 
center about their immediate and pressing problems of rationing, 
consumer buying, and budgeting. 


by git ] 
tion W 
yities W 
war effort. 
interest th 
this kind S 


VALUE OF THE ARTS. It is highly important that during 
this period we should not lose sight of the values of the arts in 
en schools—painting, clay modeling, music and rhythmic 
son Le offer the means of controlled emotional expres- 
Many of Poris a most necessary method of relieving tension. 
w mi anlay schools are showing a marked tendency 
are findin = ` regimentation and formality in learning and 
us cla s . © means to enrich and vitalize the school program. 
Pendent r are being divided into groups, discussion and in- 
are encoy esearch are replacing the recitation of facts; pupils 
raged to see the relationship between the subjects they 


Te Study; 
dying. These teaching methods should be extended. 
of herea NQUEN CY. We are disturbed about the rumors 


Sex delinquency among our young people, and are 
about Concerned about the fact that young girls are going 
Ment, Soldiers and sailors to questionable places of amuse- 
again, many people seek to meet this situation with 


Sures as curfews and closing the parks of the city. i 


a Se 
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procedure will drive this sort of thing under 

stamp it out. The only possible solution is to re 1 Will neye 
some recreation with that which is wholésome—and unwhole. 
place for social life is the high school. 

It is normal for the adolescent girl, whether full 

of it or not, to be apprehensive about her future ch nits 
men and boys of the country going to war and she has clas 
feeling that her wish for marriage and a family ma plc, 
satished. Younger adolescents always copy the next iA eS 
and these girls see their slightly older sisters, cousins aie 
entering into war marriages and having babies. The sana 
tries to dress and behave like the older girls. In her relation 
with soldiers and sailors, she precipitates herself into Situations 
far beyond her depth. Emotionally she is in no sense ready for 
the experiences she seeks. The adult’s impression of her is that 
she is frequently brittle and arrogant. However, this is her sur- 
face behavior, only used to cover up extreme fear. At the same time 
that adolescent girls have a real cause for emotional disturbance, 
they are given few opportunities to enter into war work and to get 
the satisfaction of feeling needed and a part of the social order. 


COver—it 


one logical 


GUIDING THE GIRL. The girl matures physically and emo- 
tionally more rapidly than the boy, but her induction to such 
services as the WAACs and WAVES is postponed until she is 
21, while the boy enters the armed services at 18. We, as teach- 
ers and advisors, do not help these girls by facing with them di- 
rectly what their problems are, but try to divert them to other 
interests. In our guidance, it is essential that they should under- 
stand what the special problems of women are in a period of waf. 
There are many opportunities within the curriculum to deal with 
this problem. It comes up quite readily in English, social studies, 
hygiene, etc. In addition to this opportunity to discuss the pro” 
lem in a group, it is essential that the adolescent girl be able to 
talk over privately with individual teachers the ways in which 
her problems with her “boy friends” or her lack of “boy friends 

are affecting her own life. Simultaneously with dealing directly 
with their problems, we ought to be constantly on the alert t° 
give them opportunities through the curriculum and throug 

community enterprise to enter into work which is worthwhile. 


It is not wise to bring all such activities into the high schoo 
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TS ee 
.. important for teachers and guidance workers to 
a ke connections with community organizations 
girl to Mf ork with the Red Cross, CDVO, AWVS and 
she mi groups. War Activities Councils within the 
gma a useful instrument for the organization of this 
sho? These groups would lead her into activities in hospitals, 
work. hools, and the like. These community contacts are an 
oak’ Mi ait of her education in which the teacher should give 
am Teachers are not the only adults responsible for 
helping to induct youth into an adult society. They are, however, 
the people upon whom this responsibility falls most directly. It 
bility to help other men and women in the com- 


is part of their responsi e co 
munity to take their share in inducting youth into adult activities. 


ppoPLEMS oF YOU 
puilding: 
that 


DEMOCRATIC DISCIPLINE. I have seen teachers in the 
secondary schools of New York whose approach to the subject 
of discipline is democratic, not authoritarian, classrooms where 
“self government” is not an empty form—a means of easing the 
teacher's burden of “keeping order,” or of sugar-coating the bitter 
pill of unquestioned obedience. In such classrooms, self discipline is 
encouraged; the pupils learn to assume responsibility and to think 
for themselves. I wish every classroom in the city were of this 
kind, that all of our high school students felt the school to be in a 
pei. community, that they might be consulted as to rules they 
aa r- the greatest comfort and convenience of all, and as to 
Man which these rules should be carried out. I wish that care- 
i ‘ais be made of the causes of grave disciplinary prob- 
ate ri severe problems could be approached with the real- 
an tha rs certain amount of aggressiveness is normal for youth, 
Often far ra Pressure of public opinion exerted by their peers 1s 

ore effective with adolescents than punishment by adults. 


ation ce DERSTOOD US. Not long ago, a boy attending a recre- 


ETOup wa ‘Tn one of our public schools told the leader that the 
he term ed to thank him for what he had done for them during 
understa What have I done for you?” the leader asked. “You 
great ge us,” the boy answered. The boy had named the one 


ta subjes youth has ever really asked of its teacher. un 
i “ Skill in į i eneral spirit of kindness 
800d wi; its presentation, a g aie an 


"o a program of study that is real ~~ 
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things are valuable—but alone they will not meet that one 

pressing need. Today, when so many of our youth are ia 
usual strain, are uncertain of the future, upset in their relations o 
the opposite sex, and facing new and unusual responsibilities ih. 
need is especially great. Nor is it enough to relegate understand; > 
to certain periods of the day—minutes or hours when consultation 


are held with the guidance counsellor, a special, and most necessary, 


member of the school staff. For this separation of the guidan 

' ce 
service from the broad stream of work and life of the schoo] Presup- 
poses that the pupil's emotional life can also be separated, can be 
shed with his coat in the locker, and that he brings his mind alone 
to the classroom. We know that this is not the case. We know 
the student is responding with his whole being to every experience 
in the school. His feeling for life—his frustrations, fears, his con- 
fidence and hope, his state of health, his friendships—these things 
affect directly the drive he puts into his work, the relationship he es- 
tablishes with the teachers, other members of the school staff, and 
his fellow pupils. And, in turn, the success or failure he meets in 
school, the place he makes for himself are continually affecting his 
personality and the adjustment he makes to his total culture. 

The discerning teacher is continually observing the truth of this 
statement. For example, she notices how often the shy or withdrawn 
pupil, or the one who cannot make friends in school, is blocked in 
his work, how the over-dependent one is afraid to form opinions, or 
how the one who has been forced into conformity to some uncon- 
genial pattern tends to resist a particular course of study, and can- 
not seem to get ahead though he try ever so hard. Willa boy who 
wants to take up painting, but whose parents are exerting pressure 
upon him to become a physician, be likely to work as hard in a biol- 
ogy class as another boy with the same artistic inclinations, but whose 
parents are exerting no such pressures? These students may have 
the same general degree of mental capacity, but if the subject mat- 
ter is presented to them in a uniform way, they will not make the 
same progress. And scolding, ridicule, or moral exhortation are 
likely only to increase the sense of frustration in the ones who af 


frustrated. 


THE 18 YEAR OLD AND HIS PROBLEMS, The drafting of 
eighteen-year-olds is bringing special conflicts and problems in con- 
nection with subject matter to high school boys. A mother © 
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i d to find him suddenly bring- 
ear-old peame m DE asked the reason, he said, 
Be I'll be drafted soon.” And when she re- 
ke as only twelve years old, he said, “Oh well, by 
ded him OO en, the age will be lowered. Look at Germany. 
time re -— f the question for the guidance counsellor alone 
iis plainly ae It is the teacher who is the pivotal per- 


blems. 
to handle ie capil’ classroom experience. He alone can know 
ye onses intimately, day by day. He must share in help- 


ing him make decisions as to his course of — r aple er 
d of presentation, his way of handling the studen , see 
i erience has as much meaning for him as possible. He can 
ae the student who lacks confidence, stimulate the conform- 
‘st to do his own thinking. He can help the boys who tend to throw 
scaemics overboard, to adopt a saner point of view. Of course, 
decisions should not be made on the blanket assumption that in and 
of itself a given subject does or does not have meaning for a par- 


sonalt 
his pupil's resp 


ticular student. 


THE CRUCIAL ROLE OF THE TEACHER. Of course, the 
guidance work of the teacher includes helping the pupil with his 
individual problems. As I have said, the adolescent feels the urge 
to free himself from the domination of his parents. He longs to 
assert himself, to make up his own mind. But he is unable wholly 
to do this. He is fearful of making mistakes. Often he is baffled 
and uncertain and confused. Today he is more likely to be so than 
i Tew Not only have his problems increased, but parental 
er Is being increasingly withdrawn. If he can turn to someone 
W ‘€ the family circle for counsel and understanding—someone 

.„ S not associated in his mind with care and protection since early 
is = dhe will gain the support he has to have; at the same time 

: Pg need for independence will be met. No one 1s better 
Y circumstances to help him than his teacher—the person 


tep b ie every day, who is so important in his life, with a 
dare? he is establishing his contact with the wider wor 
if the teacher views 


; S home. If the teacher understands, hat 
merely as a “pupil” but as a friend—he will come to a 
king reely and natural! when he is troubled and perplexed. IS 
Of hel y however skilled that 
Krson m, P Cannot be given by anyone else, ho ice that it 
¢; for it is of the essence of this kind of service that 1 
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Though ideally the 
lationships in mind 


be spontaneously sought and given, that it be fr 
that it be part of the pattern of daily life. 
teacher, if chosen and trained with guidance re 
Should be able to handle all cases of reasonab] 
more difficult cases, requiring intensive handli are the Ubi, the 
a aman: andling, are the re . 
bility of the guidance counsellor; the serious ones should b s 
for expert psychiatric help to the Bureau of Child Game a 
what I have said, it is only too clear that “guidance” sho a fie 
be confined to the classroom or to the office of the paiic = 
sellor. The atmosphere of the entire school should be friend y 
from tension. To help achieve this atmosphere is one of the he Ma 
sibility of the guidance counsellor. Through individual and Ee i 
conferences he also assists the teachers to acquire a mental teeiens 
point of view, helps them to recognize symptoms of more serious 
emotional disturbance in their early stages and to refer them to the 
Bureau of Child Guidance. I cannot overemphasize the importance 
of this aspect of the work, especially in this time of stress. Delin- 
quency and aggressively hostile behavior do not show themselves 
suddenly. There are invariably symptoms, and it is of paramount 


importance that these symptoms be recognized, diagnosed, and treated 
immediately. . 


THE HOME. No school can hope to foster its pupils’ emotional 
health unless it recognizes that the home remains the most important 
influence in their lives. Fathers and mothers must feel wanted in 
the school, that they belong. They must feel free to talk over prob- 
lems that trouble them, with teachers and guidance counsellors. But 
the personality of the pupil must be respected. He has turned to 
members of the school staff. He has given them his confidence. To 
consult with his parents without his knowledge and consent would 
be viewed by him, and rightly, as a betrayal of that confidence. It 
would create hostility toward the school, and would undoubtedly 
increase his difficulties with his parents. Whenever it is possible, 
he should not only know about and agree to these conferences before- 
hand; it is most desirable that he make the arrangements himself. 
In addition to the individual conferences, classes and discussio” 
groups will be of very great help to parents, The frank interchans° 
of opinion under skilled leadership is very valuable—often the met 
fact of knowing that other parents have problems similar to the!t 
is a great source of strength. 
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a an 

r ted, many of these needed changes in the second- 

| have jndica h are underway. I have seen splendid teach- 

I have seen teachers who are keenly sensitive 

. na] needs of their pupils ; classrooms where learning is 

f spren and not a dull meaningless routine. The con- 

j ae sre adolescents in this city demands that we carry this work 
ae and as rapidly as possible. l 

oo iş not peculiar to the youth of the nation. Most of us 

arenili to the strain of war and uncertainty of the times. As 


teachers, we have to examine from time to time our own uneasiness 
eac ’ 
and to 


ing in 


realize that this makes us more sensitive to unusual behavior 
in young people. Although we have to find ways of dealing with our 
own unrest, we should not blame ourselves for it. It is only natural. 
The thing that we must avoid most, however, is projecting our own 
tensions on our pupils. Again, we must clearly realize that becom- 
ing more dictatorial and demanding will not solve our problem. At 
no time have young people needed more to have us admit that we 
are human beings facing our problems with them. 

The teacher who will assume his share of the responsibility will 
be rewarded. His rewards are many. There will be far fewer dis- 
cplinary problems in his classroom, a far keener interest in school 


work. And the teacher will find that his own work is taking on a 


“a and fuller meaning. He will have the deep satisfaction of 
me that he has a real part in helping to solve one of the most 
Pressing problems which exists on the American home front. 


The United Nations Come To School 


MAXWELL NURNBERG 
Abraham Lincoln High School 


‘“ urnbergs account of what the Victory Council at Abraham 
into Jr 91 School has done to translate our professions of faith 
higueg s terms significantly points up simple and effective tech- 
further A the school as a vital unifying agency. It suggests, 
line o at the many war fund-raising activities now engaging our 
ctetely 5 energy Can be made to contribute substantially and con- 
Thi. ror e education of our pupils in matters relating to the war. 


0 , s. 
ject isa dramatic demonstration of a schools resources "a 
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fully mobilized and directed to provide experiences which 
pupils’ awareness of the present-and which prepare them ; Sharpen 
pate emotionally and intellectually in the problems of to morrow. [En 

Walk into our main lobby, our library, down most of 
into many of our classrooms and you will know without 
that this is China month. For this term’s aim of the Victory Co 
cil at the Abraham Lincoln High School is to foster a better am 
standing of the United Nations through learning about them aar 
through doing something for them. ne 

We are honoring our Allies in the order in which the 
fight against the Axis—China, England, Russia. We honor our own 
country throughout the term, although we have set aside the final 
month for the United States. 

During the month devoted to a particular nation, China (or Eng- 
land or Russia) becomes the focus of enriched instruction in every 
subject studied. (The possibilities for discussion of China’s contri- 
butions to mathematics, to science, to poetry, to music, to health edu- 
cation, to philosophy, etc. are obvious.) The library publicizes books 
about China, the halls display posters, the main lobby exhibits photo- 
graphs. Our visual aid department orders appropriate short films 
for weekly showings in the Lincoln War Theater. 


ur halls 
being told 


y began to 


SALUTE TO CHINA. During China month, Mme. Chiang Kai- 
shek very obligingly spoke from Washington to the nation. Twelve 
hundred pupils from social studies and English classes came to the 
auditorium, listened attentively, and applauded enthusiastically—at 
the right moments. Mme. Chiang, with a clairvoyance that has 
made her famous, ended her eloquent appeal exactly one minute 
before the bell rang for the close of the sixth period. 

Our salute to China culminated in an assembly that featured the 
singing of Chee Lai by our choral group, a showing of the sever- 
minute documentary film Gung Ho, and a vivid and stirring Spe ; 
by Dr. Lui Liang-Mo. At this assembly, a token voucher, te 
week later became a check for $423.87, was presented to the $ vat 
as an expression of our understanding and appreciation of wa 
China has done in the fight against Fascism. Some of this - ost 
came from the sale of old and broken records we had collected; a i 
of it came from the enthusiastic purchase of United China 
stamps. 
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p NATIONS : 
NGLAND. We are trying to make our collections 
cALUL™ meaningful, humanitarian, and dramatic. Our contri- 
for out Allies and Hil enable us to “adopt” two refugee children 
pution tO Aa kind of children our pupils saw in The Pied Piper, 
ear, t “th kind of home they saw in Journey for Margaret. 
7 mantels the needs of a child for one year. Since 
1 school, we are going to “adopt” a girl and a 

are a sesfer-parents, our student body will receive regular letters, 
boy: ae ected by the children, as well as pictures and histories 
Ole a; sters befriended. Such material will be posted on our 
dle called What You Are Doing to Win the War. Pupils 
p be permitted to purchase for a penny or more one of the attrac- 
tve British War Relief Society emblems to stick on their notebooks 
alongside the China stamp. As in the China drive, prefect rooms 
making outstanding contributions will get E pennants (“manufac- 
tured” by our art squad) for excellence. | 

Our assembly program for England will have as its theme Chil- 
dren and the War. Our choral group will sing The British Chil- 
dren's Prayer by Jacques Wolfe, one of our teachers. A new docu- 
mentary film from England called Thank You, America will be 
shown, This picture tells how money contributed by America 
through British War Relief has helped to rehabilitate children and 
families in bombed areas. Mrs. Albert Stillwell, who was in Eng- 
oe blitz and was a member of the committee for the 
Girls n the children of Britain, will talk on What the English 

oys Are Doing to Win the War. 


nigh RUSSIA. For Russia, our plans are still in the 
for hungry Bee we shall use money we have raised to provide milk 
soldiers, or we ssian children or sulfa drugs for wounded Russian 
© Youth Division get satire other idea at our next conference with 
assembly progra on ot Russian War Relief. We are sure that our 
inte will include the playing of Marche Slav by our 
“iting Mead and the singing of a Russian folk song and the 
ably be t owland by our choral group. The picture will prob- 


© twenty-mj 
entator a minute Our Russian Front with Walter Huston 


€ ed . 
stalli Ty as 
nd 2]. O ae 
© fr 


pect of our project will be summarized and 
nited Nations Congress to be held on May 20 
st of these days delegates and alternates from 
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each social studies and English class, as wel] aS other ; 
pupils, will attend a symposium at which we hope to have terested 
name speakers for each of our Allies. In our more fan, 1POrtant 
ments, we envision a line-up of Lin Yutang, Cecil R Dane ja mo- 
Nila Magidoff, and Rex Stout. At any rate were e adame 
and Wendell Willkie, too. Who knows? On the second he them 
panels will be arranged by teachers and Pupils, one for inte, aa 
big four nations—with the emphasis this time on the role of o the 
the post-war world. each in 
All this is much easier to arrange than one w 
charming people at the war relief agencies are eager to help. The 
seem delighted to give you posters, films, exhibits, photographs 
speakers—and ideas. If you’re interested, here they are: ' 
China—Mrs. Edith Epstein, United China Relief, 1790 Broadway, 
Circle 5-4100. 
England—Mrs, Albert Stillwell, Director of Speakers’ Bureau of 
British War Relief Society, 730 Fifth Ave., Circle 7-2300. 
Russia—Miss Elaine Whitelaw, Youth Division Russian War 
Relief, 11 East 35th Street, Murray Hill 6-3203. 


ould imagine, for the 


Hard Schools 


MARCIA BOROWSKY 
Berriman Junior High School 


“Schools ought to be a synonym for paradise. The very idea j 
gathering children together in order to educate them and make Much 
beings of them is a beautiful idea.” But what do we find? i sr 
that is disheartening and discouraging. Yet teachers have Saat 
been better prepared than they are today and our entire Snead? 
approach never more progressive than in the last decade. N ; E 
is the child made to fit the school but the school is being ma arvices 
the child and instead of corporal punishment there are the 3 as o 
of psychiatrists, child psychologists, mental hygienists, ae delin- 
child guidance, counsellors, vocational advisers. Yet Le i ore an 
quency is rising and problems of discipline are becoming r“ some 
more serious and more and more difficult to cope With- 
om teachers are no longer safe in their classrooms. 





sCHOOLS— a 
IC FAULT. Many, of course, are inclined to blame the 
THE BAS gnancial and political administrators of our city and 
War and the bt, the War has helped to bring this situation to a 
state. No pets the overcrowded classes, overburdened teachers 
head. No see of the services of various agencies have also 
and the a Tele share. But there is also another cause, more fun- 
contributed 7 more basic than the War and the curtailment of guid- 
amenta aa visiting teachers, parental schools, attendance officers, 
e aer ‘classes, overworked teachers and the unnecessarily 
ae ted school routine of some of the schools. 
ial the fault lies in our erroneous idea of what constitutes 
free education in a democracy and in our confusion of the principle 
of equality of opportunity with equality of ability. A compulsory 
education law is not necessarily a sign of progress, nor does a pro- 
longed required period of schooling for all adolescences necessarily 
make adolescents more intelligent in their social relations, nor does 
it finally make them more efficient and more useful citizens of our 
democratic society. 


RAW MATERIAL. Prolonging the period of required education 
s fine, But what we have failed to take cognizance of is the mate- 
ral that we are often compelled to work with. We must look not 
only at the flask but also at what it contains—the contents determin- 
Fa rs limiting the uses to which it lends itself. For almost a 
sien = = been concentrating most of our energy and school 
wf a. m7 at the expense of normal and bright learners, in 
titak B3 : non-educables. We have simplified courses of 
tits someting Owered requirements and have sent ahead boys and 
Meat, We haye oi regardless of their lack of effort and achieve- 

us unwittingly encouraged an attitude of indiffer- 


"ce and h 
alse see a to nurture in the minds of these young people 


down of d; Values, We are now reaping that harvest—the 
he Safet ‘scipline in and Out of school and the menacing of 
p 7 Of teachers, 


Our i 
Must f . or aih Set-up is to continue to function effectively we 
W that we a you cannot induce unwilling learners to learn 
li 20 matter a the learning capacity of limited-capacity 
NO matter ow many industrial and vocational schools we 
; quired na.: Ow efficient the instruction and no matter how long 
°F schooling may be. We must at last recognize 
4l 
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the fact that there are some children who are allergic to athe . 
as there are some children who are allergic to certain food just 
example. As for those of our colleagues who fear that the = for 
tion of the existence of “non-educables” and the awareness, at | 
of our inability to do much for them is an indictment of ae ae 
tional system or an admission of its shortcomings, let Fines, me 
we regard the medical profession a failure just because, thus ta 
physicians have found no way of preventing the spreading of malig. 
nant cancer; or do we regard medical research a failure Just because 
thus far nothing has been discovered that would check the progres- 
sive deterioration of encephalitics ? 


Co 


THE NEED. What we need is a practical, sensible and workable 
approach in the interest of all children, if we are going to imbue 
them with a healthy and sane approach toward civic obligations and 
instil in them the proper habits of work and play. Montaigne tells 
us that in times past, when the people of Crete would curse any one, 
they prayed to the gods to entangle him in some bad habit. 

Our schools, particularly the Junior High Schools, are easy or 
hard according to the proportion of “non-educables.” The reduced 
size of classes and more teachers and guidance will take care of 
those of our children who are willing but slow to grasp and 
can be encouraged and spurred on to achieve satisfactory results 
given special attention and help, possible only where teachers ar 
not overburdened with heavy pupil loads and other duties. m 

But what are we to do with those of our young people sane ae 
ages of fourteen and seventeen who either will not or cannot y7 
any more “school”? To set them loose, would in most aes 
doubt, lead to exploitation of child labor by both parents an ae 
and other evils. On the other hand, making these an vot 
long before they are permitted “to cross the bridge betwee? isis 
of work and the world of school” has its grave paa a while 
quote from an article by Roy A. Benjamin, Jr., he 1940, and 
They Learn, which appeared in the Forum of Marc program 
in which he describes a kind of cooperative part-ume £ South 
which has been instituted in some of the communities of © 
ern States: mind 

“To a very common type of healthy, active but see 

boy, the usual school curriculum is unutterably dutt; 


walls are unbearably confining. Not to teach sue 
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ae 


-uto a reformatory is a greater crime than the crimes 
t d 
them ore punished for.” 


: COMMUNITY FACILITIES. Instead of building more 
ySING d industrial shops in the schools, perhaps a way can be 
vocational iei use of community facilities and working out a 
found j gation with local factories, plants and offices, of appren- 
a n iays and girls to these various establishments, where 
tiang ea taught some one operation or skill—the type of factory 
aeni office skill that can be repeated with attention daily and 
a easily mastered and retained. In a factory, for example, 
you can afford a constant repetition which in a classroom may be 
considered pedagogically unsound and economically wasteful. These 
factories and plants and offices might be subsidized, where necessary, 
by the community, and the boys and girls would be subjected to the 
supervision and followup, let us say, of the Board of Education un- 
til they become of age. The released energy of the classroom 
teacher and the school machines might then be employed in teach- 


ing the good and worthwhile things to willing learners for their own 
sakes, 


Then there won’t be easy schools and hard schools but just 
schools; and parents, as wel 


l as the boys and girls, will then look 
= free education not as a compulsory duty but as a great privi- 
th i a favor bestowed upon children living in a democracy 
rill mee ies) to Prize and cherish and work for. Do not let it 
ting be 2 at we Americans are masters of mechanical engin- 
te” Andi Angely slow and blind in matters of human engineer- 
t8, a5 some aoe ies hence do not let our children say of 
W, that wa on ve nad to say of those who have gone before 


t a good war but failed to prepare our young 
oe that followed. 
B 


‘4X. Borowsxy Berriman Junior High School 
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Films For War Curricula 
S. J. BERNHARD, Midwood High Schoo] 


[This is another in a series of articles which, have 
appeared in previous issues of High Points to- 
gether with the addresses of distributors. — En.] 


First Ald 
Before The Doctor Comes 40min. sd. 3.50 
Reel 1—Control of Bleeding and Care for Shock. 
Reel 2—Artificial Respiration and Care for Burns. 
Reel 3—Leg and Arm Fractures. 
Reel 4—Other methods of traction and transportation. 
These films illustrate type of instruction given in Red Cr 
course. They may be ordered separately. 
*Emergency First Aid 10 min. sd. 1.50 B&H 


15 min. Si. 100 B&H 
si.col. 3.00 B&H 


Ganz 


Oss first aid 


Reel 1—Bleeding—Resuscitation—Shock. 
Serious wounds as well as common incidents as nose bleed are 
dealt with. 
Reel 2—Treatment of Wounds and Burns. 
Disinfectants; standard first aid kit; triangular and other 
bandages. 
Reel 3—First Aid in Fractures. 
Use of elementary forearm splints; step by step through more 
difficult tasks. 
Reel 4—Fixed Traction Splinting. 
Thomas splints; other professionals and improvised types; '¢4 
sons for traction. 
Reel 5—Transporting the Injured. 
Detailed methods demonstrated; chair; fireman’s drag; etc. 
Reel 6—Roller bandaging. 

First Aid 20min. sd. Free Gl 
Film comes in two sections. Number 33 includes bleeding wounds, 
sure points, improvised splinting. Number 8-150, covers sunstroke, 
ing, burns, eye injuries. 

First Aid 15min si Free NYSDH 
Standard first aid treatment. NH 
First Aid—Wounds and Fractures 10min. sd. Free a ae of 

How to examine for injuries; care until doctor comes; 4PP 
tourniquets; splints. 
*The Human Body In First Aid 20min, sd. 3.00 » Bae 
30min. si. 2.00 
si.col. 6.00 nd other °° 
Anatomical and human model, animation, dissecting a ations of He 
sources to give quick introduction to the parts and 


human body, 
åd 


pres- 
faint- 





R CURRI CUL AI 
pM Food And Health In War 


Qmin. sd. , .50 B.LS. 
4B. 0 ee of necessary vitamins available in wartime England; 
tara 7 nutrition study and standards. 
i 15min. sd. Free F.S.A. 
out a ws boy from cradle to induction stressing the importance of 
Film 100 
dental care 
Blood Transfusion 


bl 
A survey of 
present wartime technique. 


yaluabl 
{Ab 


37min. sd. 100 BLAS. 
ood transfusion, its development in medical history, and 


j a Youth 13 min. sd. WS B.LS. 
ga and leisure-time facilities for boys and girls in wartime England 
th schools, at work, and in the Armed Services. 


ini in. . Free Army Ser. 
t of Physical Tratning 20 min sd l 
are the program of the United States Army in hardening selectees. 
Dashes, Hurdles, and Relays 20min. sd. 3.00 YMCA 


Demonstrations in slow motion and normal speed of running and hur- 
dling technics that might be of value in Commando programs. 


{Democracy In Action ll min. sd. Free USDA 
Shows the vast agricultural resources of the country; democratic pro- 
cedures in the AAA programs; how more foods for war are being pro- 
duced. 

Dig For Victory 7min sd. 50 B.S. 
Popular appeal to Britons to develop victory gardens. 

tEnough To Eat 20min. sd. 3.00 MMA 


British nutrition film relating need for proper diet with different age 
and occupational groups, 


Form Front 
Story of the role play 
Farmers and Defense 
Relation of the f 
00d For Freedom 


Mportane ° 
Bram, of food in the war e 


11 min. sd. Free USDA 
ed by the American farmer in national defense. 


20min. sd. 50 YMCA 
arm program to the war effort. 


10 min. sd, 50 YMCA 
ffort; activition of the Lend-Lease pro- 


tFoog To W: 
Nee ss ka m i 10min. sd. Free USDA 
Vitamin content sed production of poultry, dairy, and other foods of high 
s and Nutysts 
p ethnical aspecr 10min. sd. Free NYSDH 
O Children ie S of the utilization of various foods in the body. 
*Dlaing ho 8min. sd 0 BIS 
* w < a ° ° ° — 
British child deficiencies of vitamins A, B, and D in wartime diet for 


Dro ren h . . z ® 
duets, ave been overcome by special rationing of vitamin 
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*tFor Health and Happiness 10 min. sd. 
Discusses good nutrition and the food grou 
round development. 


Free 
ps that contribute 


Fun In Food l0 min. sd. col. 
Produced under direction of Boston Food Clinic 
constituents and their value is given. 


3.00 Films 
explanation of food 


Gymnastics 10min. sd. 1.50 YMCA 
Teaching film having value for Commando programs, 


Harvests For Tomorrow 30 min. sd. 20 YMCA 
The demands placed on the agricultural industry by the war and th 
methods American farmers and government to meet those needs > 


tHealth In War 14 min. sd. J5 BIS, 
How London solved the problem of hospitalization under impact of the 
war, and the shift from peacetime to wartime organization in hospital 
and public health services. : 


Hidden Hunger 30 min. sd. Free Swift 
Popular nutrition film with Walter Brennan showing that malnutrition 
can exist where diet seems plentiful. A new reel has been added wherein 
detailed nutrition information is provided. 


Men Of Muscle 10min. sd. Free Springfield 
Inside the Springfield College where health education instructors are 
trained; Commando program value. 


More Life In Living 10min. sd. Free YMCA 
Emphasizes milk in the story of proper diet. 


Plows, Planes, and Peace 17 min. sd. Free USDA re- 
How farmers are providing abundant food supplies to meet war 
quirements. 

Police Ju-Jitsu | 10min. sd. 1.50 WA: ai 
Teaching film for this method of combat important in Comm 
grams, 

t+Proof Of The Pudding 19min. sd. Free Met. 

Story about the importance of good nutrition. it 

Safety In The House 10min. sd. me a ai 
Focuses attention on the “little things” that cause acciden serious dam- 

as a lesson in the care of danger spots lest blackouts cause 
age and injury. 
15min. sd. 75 BIS 


Salute To Farmers 5m 
The English farmers part in the winning of the war. 


NTA 
tSand In The Gears 10 min. sd. k =a rmy and Navy 
Relation of tuberculosis to the Victory drive; ho 
guard against disease. 
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l 10min. sd. ‘ LS. 
sÈ of V wis gess Meredith for us m send seeds to Britain. 
al by UF à - 
“ie Of Safety 10min. sd. Free a . 
sentinels home accidents. Valuable for precautionary activities for 


ing blackouts. 
fety during 
owing On for home gardeners in the correct way to sow and plant 


Instructions 
common vegetables. 


i 21 min. sd. 75 BIS. 
tspring Offensive 


i ‘tatn’s effort to increase food supply by all-out reclamation 
Be es The sequel to this film is NEW ACRES (9 min., sd. 
100) which shows how pasture wasteland is being ploughed for crops 
in diferent parts of Britain. 

Storing Vegetables Indoors 13min. sd. 75 BLS. 
Instructions to householders for winter storage of garden vegetables. 
Practical value for home economics classes. There is a companion film, 
STORING VEGETABLES OUTDOORS (9 min., sd. 1.00) that might 
have value for those successful in Victory Gardens. 


Sunshine Makers 10min. sd.col.. Free NYSDH 
Colored cartoon depicting the value of milk in the diet. 
The Value of a Smile 10min. sd. Free NYSDH 


Story involving the importance of orthodontia, food, and proper methods 
of brushing teeth as aids to dental health. 


Vision For Defense ZOmin. sd. Free BVI 


Importance of eyesight to life and defense; common eye deficiencies and 
their correction; grinding of lenses. 


Wei 
eight Events 10 min. sd. Free AMNH 


Careful demonstrati > 
m ation -of thr — 
training programs, Owing technics; value for Commando 


White Battlefront 


11 min. d . : 
tdical services available in war ~ iin ao 


ting forces, Mon; time England for the public and fight- 
tits for ht aid services; value for groups making financial 
ile Magic F 
tory of milk ¢ 30 min. sd. Free NYSDH 
aspects of mil ga cow to consumer; inferentially treats with nutritional 
“roomy Women In The War 
ife and 9 mi 
work of min, sd. 50 BLS. 
m Of th " PaT À 
and e Women’s Auxiliary Air Force at a Bomber Com- 


ATS Station, 


Auxili 
Sericey “Ary Territorial 


Life and 


Operat 8 min. sd. 50 BLS. 


ranch of service: telephonists, clerks, 


work 5 
Ors o of women in this b 


anti-aircraf t battery, 
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Balloon Site 568 10 min. sd. 50 BI 
Training and duties of women (W.A.A.F.'s) Operating aga 
Call For Volunteers 10 min. sd. 1.50 ae ballons, 
Activities of Canadian women in civilian work: children’s clini 
money, etc. Peepi, raising 
The Countrywomen l5min. sd. 75 BIS 
The part that Women’s Institutes are playing in rural C n 
Britain. ral wartime life in 
Front Line Women 5 min. sd. 1.00 Gutlohm 


The work of British women in war work and ho 
lowing along. 

Her Fathers Daughter 9min. sd. 50 BAS. 
Dramatic story of a girl who trains as a wartime en 
in her father’s factory. 


w Americans are fol- 


gineer and gets work 


Home Front 11 min. sd. 1.25 B&H 
Women in civilian defense work and war drive in Canada. 
Hospital Nurse 8 min. sd. 50 B.IS. 


Survey of the various duties awaiting a probationer nurse who enters a 
British hospital for professional training. 

Jane Brown Changes Her Job 9 min. sd. 50 B.LS. 
How a clerical worker, wanting to help in the war effort, undergoes 
special training to equip herself as an aircraft assembler. 


*tMarching With Old Glory ~ 11 min. Free Ganz 
Dramatization of services of Red Cross among troops and those at 
home. 

Miss T 13 min. sd. 50 B.LS. 


Pictures and diagrams illustrating correct diets of a girl from birth to 
day she gets wartime factory job. 


Nurse’s Aide 10min. sd. Free CDVO 
Necessity for and duties of nurse's aides. 

100,000,000 Women j 10min, sd. 50 fae _ 
Women railroading, farming, teaching, nursing, and fighting in the p 
and beside Russian men... all out, all ages, against the Nazis. 

Soviet Women 10min, sd. 2.00 Brandon 
Civilian defense work undertaken by Russian women. 

ae 
tThey Also Serve 8min. sd. 50 —_— story 


Women working in war-torn England as seen through the dra 
of an average housewife. 


oe 
Women At War ll min sd. 50 BI of various 


Women in the three Armed Services and voluntary work 
kinds introduced by Ambassador Winant. cpvo 
Women In Defense 10min. sd. Free unities for 


* ° or 
Katharine Hepburn narrates a panoramic picture of opp 


women in war work. 
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HIGH poIN 8min. sd. .50 BLS. 
WR N.S. ning of the Women’s Royal Naval Service at their training 
= ini 
ie and ening a, 
sation in Green 22min, sd. 75 BIS. 
Ws: ctivities of the Women’s Voluntary Services in wartime 
The aje commented by an American woman journalist. 
Britain W 


HIGH POINTS 
LITTLE AS IT IS 


“Little as it is” is the story of the war activities of the Woodside 
Junior High School, Public School 125 Queens. Needless to say, 
we are proud of our effort and accomplishments, and as time 
marches on we hope to go way beyond this beginning. We say, 
“little as it is’, because we realize the tremendous sacrifices 
that our young people are making overseas. Our prayers for 
them are not little; God is witness to that. 


CURRICULUM. Sometime ago we were asked to submit sug- 
gestions for the proposed new course of study in history and 
geography for the elementary and junior high schools. We 
realized then, sadly, that many of our pupils would graduate from 
i right into the armed services; and we came to the 
a mn we would have to teach them all subjects, so 
me ool no a what their destiny, no matter what 
letas Warth A know and feel that our American way of 
children would ey ile. At the same time, we knew that these 
of America’s rol entually be the peace makers and the inheritors 
th this in p pe lead all humanity into greener pastures. 
Possible with the Mans War SANGEN our curriculum as much as 
"accentuate the ih eam war policy ; but we decided to 
t atrophy of th -y ing of the basic “humanities”, to avoid 
foundations ai ~ nner emotions, which in the long run are the 
I € in our on To date, the changes which we 
“Mbodies the nik reflect the war spirit in its noblest form. 
that chaos iA = qualities of a program to rescue man- 
stra We are al child wutality, and to bring it to a recognition 
Jed from eb ren of God, even though some of us have 
Caten path. We believe that this approach 
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to our war task is the only one, the American One. ty: 

malice toward none, with charity toward all”, is the eee 
essence of all we think and do. The benignant counten lVine 
Lincoln lights our path. ance of 


SAFETY. So much for our curriculum, and our attitude 
the war. What have we in practice done to fulfil] our 
to help the war effort? At first we were bewildered, for w 
thought the new tasks were beyond us ; but as time went on ei 
think that we have found the pace not killing. Our first “must” 
was to insure the safety of our children in the event of an air 
raid. Many days and nights we thought and planned. We 
eagerly grasped the ideas and suggestions of our superiors, and 
especially our assistant superintendent. Now we are firm in 
our conviction that we have a procedure that pupils, parents, and 
teachers have confidence in—a plan that takes care in detail of 
any emergency, great or small. 


toward 
Pledges 


ASSEMBLIES. We utilized our assembly programs to bolster 
morale. One of the plays, written by a member of our staff, 
and produced in the assembly, is synopsised here because it 
illustrates how we attempted to reach the children in a dramatic 
way, and how we pointed out that cooperation will bring a 
happy ending—victory for our ideals. 

The first scene is the living room of a typical American home. 
Present are the father, mother, son and daughter. It is the 
historical afternoon of the Sunday in December, 1941, on bpa 
occured the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. In the poma 
children arguing over which one is to see the comic strip _ a 
plement first, and in the midst of a blaring radio program, meee 
the announcement of the attack. Immediately the family m 
plans for their war effort. a, 

Scene two climaxes with the young son enlisting 1 a 
services, and the reconciliation to the situation by the F s 
After all this could be expected, as the father 1s 2 =a service 
veteran. Scene three follows the enlisted boy o ameh 
canteen. A big sign symbolizes the spirit of the a of hi 
It reads, “Howdy stranger.” The boy is asked a responds 
girl. He shyly replies, “Margy.” At once the Aa e js no 
with the singing and playing of “Margy”. But t 
50 


n the armed 
ents. 
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gnished. p in triumph to the popular ballad, “We 
an 


HIG mes that Tokio has been bombed, and every 
e sings 
7 it before, 


it again”. 
- eae yd ‘he schod, where the daughter is 
Pied the children are making reports on their 
in attendance: tivities; that is, the amount of scrap collected 
individual war a E jipa purchased. The heroic death of Colin 
and the guilt ai and the class stands in silent prayer for a 
Kelly r enai Now the air raid signal is heard. The 
an mke is take positions for the drill. They burst 
Per ‘ie song, “They'll be blue birds over the white cliffs 
a Dover”, as the scene ends. E l 
The last scene brings us back to the living room of the family. 
The daughter has her father all tied up with bandages and 
splints, as she is practicing first aid, and the tired father is an 
unwilling victim. But Dad loses his temper when he is told 
that he has to wash and dry the dishes, as mother has to attend 
an air raid warden’s meeting, and the daughter has an appoint- 
ment with the Girl Scouts. As father stoutly protests and hopes 
that he will be drafted as a way out, in walks the enlisted son. 
He has remembered that the next day is his mother’s birthday, 
and he got a furlough for the occasion. The play ends on a 
philosophica] note, that after the war, a new world will be born 
spiritually, and we are but laying the table for the time. 


MODEL PLANES. 
‘ccomplishment, Un 
made about one hund 


We are very proud particularly of another 

der the guidance of our shop teachers, we 

government. The red model airplanes to specification for the 

identify our na” ji models are used to train air post wardens to 

succeeded « ; enemy aircraft. The task was dificult, but we 
bse Ea Producing more upon request. 


OTHER 
- Other; 
of Our routine “F items, such as 


the following, have become part 
Mainly in op’ with little loss o 


a l f lesson time, as the work is done 
Cort. Periods which are solely devoted to our war 
collecte od aae toys and afghans for the Red Cross. We 
i Unused ke Wspapers, metal and rubber scrap, nylon and 
abo YS, and radios. Our Red Cross drive netted 


ut $4 
ab » the bj 

"Ut $50,099 , SEest collection that we ever had, and we sold 
Stamps. Posters, letters, and 


Worth of bonds aval 
$1 
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other media are used to inform the pupils and Parents of 
Of the 


desires of Uncle Sam, and the response has been most enc 
ing. The public was received graciously when we Wore Tag 
draft registration, sugar and fuel rationing, because we = “ 
each person who came into the school to feel that every ed 
important in this country and no one is just shoved and a f 
around. maS 

“Little as it is,” we are proud to participate no matter what 
the task is. We are growing old physically, but young spiritu- 
ally. We, on the home front, whose privilege it is to direct the 
youth of today and tomorrow, are spreading a new gospel of 
unity and faith in America; and we are making sure that our 
mission will bear fruit. “Little as it is; would that it were more,” 
—that is our prayer. | 

RAPHAEL C. DooLey 


SYLVESTER V. FLYNN Junior High School 125, Queens. 


MATERIALS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WARTIME TEACHING 


Education and National Defense 


The Office of Education in publishing a new series of some 24 pamphlets 
under this general title. Titles include: Guidance Problems in Wartime, 
Food for Thought—The School’s Responsibility in Nutrition Education, What 
the Schools Can Do, Home Nursing Courses in High Schools, How Libraries 
May Serve, and Vocational Rehabilitation and National Defense. 15 cents 
each. Supt. Doc., Washington, D. C. 

t * * * & > 
Wartime Issues tn Secondary Schools 


à z i l _ 
Discussion guide and references on these topics for faculty men 
Education in wartime, physical fitness, mathematics and science, preflig 


tion, preinduction courses, wartime consumer education, high school aren, 
corps. Available from NEA department, Natl. Assn. of Secondary-S 
Principals, Washington, D. C. Free. 

t * $% * $% $ Coss. 


Education for Democratic Survival. By Walter E. Myer and Clay 
1942. 264p. $1.50. ; 
Advocates an emergency educational program for the schools. 

cation Service, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

t +% © *& & s 

This War and the Teacher. 1942. 8p. Free. . auent 7 

Commission on Teacher Education, American Council on 


Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
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TIONS FOR WARTIME TEACHING 

GGES ; 

7 pout Children Wartime? " sie n 

phot 4 ned bibliography. Young Children and the Var—An Edu- 
A mimeog"aP o se from the Assn. for Childhood Education, 1201 16th 

. aaj Policy. => 

a N.W. Washington, D. > i 


$ 
Street, EEr 


] Series 
ER au Defense of Children | 7 
errs PY e tees dealing with protecting children and aiding them to 
as in the battle for democracy. 5 cents each, $3 a hundred. Supt. 


Doc., Washington, D. E METE Ek 2D 
h School Victory Corps | 

Pi A manual outlining the Victory Corps program, prepared by the Office of 

Education. 1942, 32p. 15 cents per copy, 25 per cent discount for 100. Supt. 


Doc, Washington, D. Cs 


* +4 * * àg x 


The World We Want To Live In 
Ten-minute sound film available in 16 or 35mm size from the Natl. Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. No charge. 
‘ee * k > 
Fitness for Freedom 


Twenty articles on health in wartime—Special Number VI in the “Calling 
America” series. Survey Graphic, Mar. 1942. 176p. 40 cents each, 4 copies 
for $1. Survey Association, Inc., 112 East 19th Street, New York. 

** * * € 8 
Postwar Planning (10¢) 


- x fifth in a series issued by the National Resources Board. Others are: 
er Defense—What? (5 cents), After the War—Full Employment (5 


at Better Cities (10 cents), The Role of the Housebuilding Industry 
cents). Supt, Doc., Washington, D. C. 


> Timely War Songs 
‘ Anthems of the United Na 


tions: A inspiri i 
songs of the Alli n album of the inspiring national 




















2 Win The Wy ; es are singing on the battlefields and at home. Price $0.35 
F lie a ote Twelve timely songs for children and every- 
3. Sin “a an R 35 
g F : ` 
om, rie ee Includes United Nations songs, songs of free- 
ren, Pri unity, popular songs of victory and songs for chil- 
‘ Songs of N 35 
; ue and aie An album of the most popular melodies for 
' rfi ' io ae 
6, he i et nee Songs: Price 
Bal tca, A . w 
7 rie mg: An album of 17 patriotic songs, old and new, 
+ House I Live Fios W 50 
è p D Price *» Words by Lewis Allan, music by Earl Rob- 
m the film “Destroyers.” Price 2 
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9. The United Nations: Music by Shostakovich; words by H 

Rome. Price memene Ad 

10. Ballad of Valley Forge: Music by Alex North; ballad > 

Kreyborg. Price e ceemgeage 
Facts About Nursing, 1942. Nursing Information Bureau of the A 35 
Nurses’ Association, 1700 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 4] p. Price ral 
Deals with the relation of nursing to the war effort. ornis; 

* * * * * & 


Some Principles of Consumer Education, at the Secondary School Levet 
Pamphlet No. 94. Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D, C pa 
cents. 
How our system of education can be better organized for consumer edu- 

cation at the secondary level and what is involved in teacher education and 

curriculum building. 
x * k k ¥ g 


Far Eastern Journals 


Amerasia. Published monthly by Amerasia, Inc., 125 East 52 Street, New 
York, N. Y. $2.50 a year. 
Reviews current political, social, and economic problems of the Far East. 
t * =% *& +*+ 
Asia. Published monthly by Asia Magazine, Inc., 40 East 49 Street, New 
York, N. Y. $4 a year. 
Contains articles on political and economic questions by outstanding au- 
thors. 
x* +% %4% g k * 
The Far Eastern Quarterly. Published quarterly by the Far Eastern Associa- 
tion, Inc., 450-454 Ahnaip Street, Menasha, Wis. $4 a year. 
Presents articles discussing economic, political, and cultural development 
arising out of the contact between Westerners and the peoples of the Far East. 
** * +*+ * * 


Far Eastern Survey. Published by-monthly by the American Council of m 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 East 52 Street, New York, N.Y. ¥ 
a year. 
Gives analyses of current events with backgrounds and comment, 
t» * © * iis 
Foreign Policy Reports. Published by-monthly by the F oreign Policy Assoc 
tion, 22 East 38 Street, Midston House, New York, N. Y. $5 a year. aii 
Frequent reports on the Far East with stress on current problems 
their backgrounds. 
$% s% $% k $ $ , f the 
Pacific Affairs. Published quarterly by the International Secretariat O 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 East 52 Street, New York, N. ?- 
a year. vn the 
Presents informed articles on the economic and political outlook ! 
Far East. 


*- $ $ $ $ & 
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ryDIES MATERIALS 
in Wartime. Prepared by Edward T. Schofield for the 





cael Librarians’ Association. Newark, N. J., Newark School 


1942. 31 p. Mimeographed. 
+» «+ > *© + $ 


school Libro 
Newark Sc . tion 
Librarians ENOAR 
Education Program for Secondary Schools. Lansing, 
t of Public Instruction, 1942. 22 p. (Bulletin No. 323.) 
ndations for health in secondary schools, notes a direct 
time needs and peacetime needs in a adequate health 


Wartime Health 
Mich, Departmen 
Presents recomme 
between war 


correlation 

program. xe * +*+ > l 
Recent Aviation Books 

Flight Without Power, Maj. L. B. Barringer. Revised Edition. New York. 


Pitman Publishing Corporation. 1942. 221 p. $3. 
Especially useful in view of increased emphasis on gliding in the Air 
cervices, The author, now a major in the Air Forces, ranks among out- 
standing specialists in the field. Major Barringer secured the assistance of 
experts as co-authors, and consequently, has published a book that contains 
the essential information for students of motorless flight. 


Pilots’ and Mechanics’ Aircraft Instrument Manual, Lt. Gene C. DeBaud. 
New York. The Ronald Press Company. 1942. 490 p. | 
Map Reading and Navigation, Richard M. Field and Harlan T. Stetson. New 
York. D. Van Nostrand Co.. Inc. 1942. 129 p. 
Young America’s Aviation Annual, Frederick P. Graham and Reginald M. 
| Cleveland. New York. Robert M. McBride & Company. 256 p. $2. 
Aircraft Spotter's Guide, Lt. Col. Harold E. Hartney. New York. National 
, Aeronautics Council, Inc. 3d Ed. 1942. 100 p. 25 cents. 
og emi and How To Read Them, Maj. Carl Norcross. New 
Th ii McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1942. 102 p. 
e 
ki — Us, Bertha M. Parker. Illinois. Row, Peterson and Com- 
Kip ms “5 36 p. List: 28 cents. Net: 21 cents. 
“y sa ng, Henry L, Williams. Row, Peterson and Company. 1942. 
Astronon st: 96 cents. Net: 58 cents. 
my 
"n Mahe, and Weather, C. C, Wylie. New York. Harper and Broth- 
» Publishers. 1942, 449 p 
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SOCIAL STUDIES MATERIALS 


The Nay: 

tional Ç Nitional Association of Secondary-School Principals and the Na- 
n Proble . for the Social Studies are jointly sponsoring & Series of oe 
‘ational Ed n American Life. Both organizations are departments of the 
* 30 cents “cation Association, Washington, D. C. The cost of each unit 
Th each ie hve units reviewed below were all published in 1942. i 
case the analysis of the content material is followed by teaching 
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Democracy vs. Dictatorship—Unit No. 6. By T. V. Smith and 
The authors engage in a philosophical discussion of the nat 


Glenn Negley, 


. E i ure 
racy and dictatorship. Totalitarian theory accepts democracy of democ. 


as a stage in 
make progress 
= discounted, 
€ if the consent 
1n Power, The 
roceed to break 
es. 


historical development of society. The totalitarian ideal is to 

towards perfection. The means of attaining this perfection 

According to totalitarians, furthermore, progress is not Possib] 

of the governed is necessary in order to keep the government 

masses are incapable of understanding. The authors then p 

down these ideas and show the fallacies of totalitarian doctrin 
* * * €£ & & 


The American Family—Unit No. 7. By Ernest W. Burgess. 


The following aspects of American family life are treated: 

l. The family as a social problem. j 

2. Development of modern family unit from primitive times. 

3. Conditions which have affected family life in modern times—external 
and internal. 

4. Conditions making for a normal healthy family relationship. ' 

5. Proposed solutions to problems of family life. Most interesting, in 
this connection, are suggestions for specific courses of instruction to 
young people on a secondary and college level and special sociology 
courses for those professions directly connected with the family such 
as law, medicine, the ministry, social work, and teaching. 

t +*+ * * * 8 


Agriculture—Unit No. & By Chris L. Christensen and Noble Clark. 


The authors paint a picture of the unfortunate position of a great propor- 
tion of the U. S. farm population. An analysis is made of the causes of r 
plight of these farmers, the appalling waste in human resources on many © 
our farms, the importance for the entire nation of farm prosperity. man 
mental action up to this time, according to the authors has not met basic dii P 
culties. They feel that the farm problem will be solved when the p= 
public begins to understand better the complexities of the farm problem dai 
their elected representatives support those public measures which are base 
economic realities.” 

t % $% % $ $ 
Crime—Unit No. 9. By Thorsten Sellin. —— 

More than half the pamphlet is devoted to statistics on crime iE 
such items as total amount of recorded criminality, the geography me crime 
the interpretation of criminal statistics, the comparison of vie? fatter 
between whites and negroes, and residence as a factor in crime. a 
part of the pamphlet is taken up with a discussion of the causes of “ie Ss. 
a broad outline of a program for treating and preventing crime 1n t 
This program is forward-looking. 

% 4 4 k $ $ 
Economic Problems of the Post-War World, By Alvin H. Hansen. 


The central theme of the pamphlet is the relation between public 
and national prosperity. Although emphasis is placed on freedom 
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of in 
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soci erprise the author does not favor laissez-faire. Government must 
; ' ual ente 


re a minimum amount of social security. The pamphlet deals 
p in to insur rs as full use of our material and human resources, the possi- 
pk te of paying off our internal debt, a desirable taxing policy, 
eae of prosperity in all countries for all countries. 
* ¢ *« * $ $ 


„g for the War. By C. D. Babcock and E. Jeffery. National Council 
ind the Social Studies. Washington, D. C. 1942. 


The booklet was written in cooperation with the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ent, The form used in this pamphlet is the one used in the Problems in 
oiii Life units, namely, a discussion of content followed by teaching 
aids. The major portion of the work is devoted to considering the methods 
used or proposed of financing the present war and an analysis of the objectives 
and policies of present war finance. The background material consists of a 
summary of our experiences in financing former wars. 

s + +b e 


Teaching Critical Thinking in the Social Studies. By Howard R. Anderson, 
editor. XIII Yearbook of the NCSS. Washington, D. C. 1942. 


Four authors contributed papers to make up the four sections into which 
the yearbook is divided. The four parts are: 1. The Nature and Purpose of 
Critical Thinking. 2. Methods and Materials for Developing Skill in Critical 
Thinking. 3, Developing Skill in Critical Thinking through Participation in 
School and Community Life. 4, The Evaluation of Critical Thinking. Each 
= pie topics is carefully developed. A wealth of illustrations are used 
c the Points made. Each manuscript is well documented. Particularly 
is ant at this time is emphasis throughout all the sections that critical 

ing to have meaning must find expression in civic action. 

* * & & & 8 

t and West Association. N.Y.C. 1942. 30 cents. 
esting facts about Chinese people, life, customs, 
The material is written on a high school level. Sug- 
de in connection with each topic discussed. 

* © * @ & & 


The East and West Association. N.Y.C. 1942, 


ble size and p 
and the impor 


The People of China. The Eas 
The booklet contains inter 
roes, and war alms, 

ssted readings are ma 


What fo R 
ead å 
10 Bin about China, 


hi 
China» A aa reference list to be used in connection with “The People of 
China» A Wier bibliography than the suggested readings in “The People of 
references are annotated. 


What y se ee 8 
Whar i Read about 


the Philippines EN 
Who to i about the Near East The East and West Associ 


ead about India N.Y.C. 1942. 10 cents. 


titilar #3 ar East, and India 


0 tated bibliography on the Philippines, the Ne 
Hen © One on China. Sa 
RT Gross Franklin K. Lane Hig =, 
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IDEAS FOR VICTORY 


The Victory program of our city high schools has bee 


geared to the practical. In these fields, we h 
selves handsomely. We have sold war bon 


n Closely 


ave acquitted our. 
ds and Stamps, w 
have collected money and blood for the Red Cross, eek 


we have 


purchased ambulances for the armed services, we have provided 


gift baskets for the boys in the hospitals, we have collected preat 
quantities of scrap iron and waste paper. However, we have 
neglected, as an organized entity, the counterpart of ideas and 
ideologies so vitally necessary to this program. Surely this 
point needs no detailed substantiation for teachers whose lives 
are dedicated to the principle that “ideas are weapons”, At 
Lafayette High School, the Social Studies Department under the 
leadership of Mr. Abraham Margolies undertook to fill this void, 
to provide intellectual stimulation and fields for further ex- 
ploration of the problems of the war, of the coming victory and 
of the post-war world. Thus the Victory Congress came into 
being in the spring term of 1942. It was a tremendous success. 
Repeated in the fall term of 1942, the Congress was supplemented 
by a series of four student panels to further discuss the basic 
issues raised. 


ORGANIZATION OF VICTORY CONGRESS ‘ae 
PANELS. The organization of the Victory Congress was on 
tively simple. The first step was to secure the EE ee 
outstanding personality, preferably of national repute, toa plè 
the student body. We at Lafayette were fortunate in peer: a 
to hear Dr. William Agar of Freedom House in May, ee 
Dr. Harry Gideonse, President of Brooklyn College, 1n ais 
ber, 1942. Further arrangements to supplement the ays r 
were made at the school, with the Glee Club, the Presi e 
the Student Victory Council, and students and teachers m 
in Victory work, all to provide mood, background and a iar 
touch. The next step was to arouse and stimulate or hals. 
terest and imagination in the forthcoming Congress an “ollowe J 
The opening gun was an intensive poster campaign, 

within a week by short discussions in the Social 
English classes. At the same time, students were yp 
admission to the Congress would be free but by ticket 0” Nhe 
that there would be but six tickets available per class. 
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1CT ORY ——_—_— 
{DEAS FOR i was very sound, as the students receiving free 
"definite responsibility for attending. In addition, 
-formed the delegates that they were to report 
the teachers j i l and lead a half or full iod 
their respective classes perio 
pack +9 ideas raised at the Congress and at the panels, It 
discussion 07 he d d for tickets in most cl 
` veresting to note that the deman e ost classes 
paom the supply and that the attendance at the Congress 
‘ oat 1,000 students. On the day of the Congress, peri- 
a shortened with the approval of Dr. Frederick Wm. 
Oswald, principal, and the delegates met at 2:00 o’clock. The 
tone-setting preliminaries occupied the first hour of the meeting; 
then the main speaker addressed the delegates, after which 
forty minutes were allowed for a question and answer period. 
The Congress adjourned at 4:30. 

The intense interest generated at the Congress ensured the 
success of the panels the following day. The panels were four 
innumber, each under the supervision of a Social Studies teacher, 
and met at the close of school. Panel A concerned itself with 
What Should American Foreign Policy Be Toward the World after 
the War?; Panel B with For What Kind of Economic Post-War 
World Shall We Prepare?; Panel C with Can German Youth’ Be 
Re-educated for Life in a Democratic S ociety?; Panel D with What 
Kind of Peace Treaty Should We Write? Although delagates were 
a the Social Studies classes, the panels were open with- 
i br to all pupils in the school; the total attendance for 
Uei / pa 500. The panels were organized in 
students y re. One started with three short speeches by 
tudience sa basis of discussion; another had students in the 
made shi ag and ready to raise specific issues; still anoe 

€ last “il € personal experiences of a German refugee girl; 
Student lead “pended on the good judgement and direction of a 
sues n Te The panels were concluded at 4:30, but the 

-maised conti i ersation for 
inued as student topics of conv 
ays afterwards, 


jogically, 
tickets felt 


WH i 
y, OUR STUDENTS ARE THINKING. What did the 
dent h veal? What are the thoughts of our New York as" 
Pon “thy the post-war world? The following remarks E a lei 
troup of ie n Observations and on questions cgay be 


t be purel 
“nts who attended the panels. It may not 9e P = 
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scientific but I believe it is certainly representatiy 
quately indicates the trend of thought of our stude 

It was unanimously accepted that our basic obje 
be to prevent future wars, although a majority of 
felt that an allied aim should be to guarantee the Fo 
throughout the world. The discussion now centered on how 
to attain these objectives. It was unanimously agreed that 9 
world federation would be established. Its decisions should be 
legalized by an international court of justice and enforced by 
international police power. The United States must and shall 
be a member, thus to correct a mistake of 1918. The federation 
should be dedicated to the proposition of ensuring permanent 
peace—not merely the absence of war, but the presence of 
justice. A majority of the panel thought that after the war this 
world federation must guarantee democracy in all nations to 
prevent the resurrection of Fascist ideals. A minority, how- 
ever, held that the world federation should not concern itself 
with the internal affairs of any nation, but should act only in 
relation to international affairs. - 

On the question of the German peoples, a large majority 
agreed that they should not be too severely punished, that here 
we could profit by the mistakes of the first World War. If the 
people are treated harshly, the way may be paved for another 
Hitler. But it was concurrently felt, even more strongly, that 
the leaders of Nazi Germany must be punished. This led 4 
ically to a discussion of the re-education of the German peop! 
It was unanimously agreed that the re-education of the Le scam 
people for life in a democracy must be attempted, with vigor pei 
energy. However, the prevailing note was one of pose 
to the success of such a program particularly in view of hat 
many years of Fascist indoctrination. It was strongly felt = 
the burden of this task should fall upon the “legion of dec 
peoples” in Germany, not upon an allied army of educators. f 

Opinion was more or less evenly divided on the gpa, r 
an allied army of occupation. Questions were raised as to “ 
purposes of such an army and as to whether it should be 4 ™ 
tary force, a police force, an army of economists, or an army 
educators. Likewise, opinion was divided on the question ° elt 
cooling-off period before writing the treaty. Those oppose jes 
that chaos would result and that the hate of the wronged PEOP 
60 


e, and ade- 
nts. 

ctive should 
the Students 
ur Freedoms 








ee 
uld find expression at the peace conference. Those 
e a t reconstructive and rehabilitation work would be 
i ee this cooling-off period, that hates would di- 
* and that a long-time, more objective approach would 
minish, ore permanent peace. 
pam onomic front, opinion was definite that future eco- 
y -= rail must be international in scope, that the world 
ain om er afford underprivileged areas. Almost unani- 
could ph favored the progressive destruction of interna- 
cur oh barriers, particularly tariffs, in spite of the outcries 
which are sure to come from the sheltered interests. A sub- 
stantial group wished to go even further and have the planned 
pooling of world economic resources. But all agreed that we 
must avoid even slightest suggestion of imperialism, political or 
economic. 


yisvAL A Ee 
of EuroP 
q favor f€ 
„ndertaken 


writ 


CONCLUSIONS. This generation of student thought on post- 
war problems through the Victory Congress and panels has 
defnite values for both students and teachers. For the student, 
it projects the present situation beyond its purely military con- 
siderations and brings awareness of the basic problems, political 
and economic, which must be met and solved if we are really to 
=H i era of the common man.” For the teacher, it is an 
hes a in the alertness of the student body, and on the 
Tae 5 i indicates the great gaps in the field of student 
sod n t is important, however, to emphasize that each 
student bog Probe for itself the content of thought of its own 
Such Probles. » and mast arouse, for itself, student interest in 
ideas of the Vi To achieve these ends, the organization and 
y should ictory Congress and follow-up panels are available. 
“come an integral part of our Victory program 


Lafayette High School 


VAL AD S OTHER THAN MOTION PICTURES— 
The tans WAR PROGRAMS B 
7 info es =p anding field of Visual Education for war a 
Is Well ia i taking cognizance of the contributions made by 


P r ips, charts, 
own types of visual aids such as film strip x 
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posters, slides, etc. To most educators, the term “visual education » 
means motion pictures. This, however, is a serious mistake m 
search and practice in the curriculum field has presented suits e- 
i - : ‘ oe ent 
evidence to show that each type of visual aid has its limitations and 
advantages, and each has a special contribution to offer which does 
not compete with any other type of aid. In the successful Visual 
Education program, valuable use is made of these other simpler 
types of aid to both complement and supplement the motion picture 
program, and at times as a substitute for the motion picture, It has 
been found advisable to prepare “still” shots of the key or pivotal 
scenes of a motion picture to be put in film strip form. This pro- 
vides opportunity for a more critical evaluation and study of the 
essential scenes. | 

Similarly, the chart, presenting abstract ideas showing relation- 
ships and also summarizing basic facts has too enriched the Visual 
Education War program. The widespread acceptance of this newly 
found philosophy, namely, the use of an integrated program of vis- 
ual aids to present a story or message is being specially adopted by 
government departments and industrial organizations directly con- 
cerned with the war program. 

Below is presented a list of some visual aids, other than motion 
pictures which are making significant impressions on the war train- 
ing program. 


Pre-Induction Training 


eo e¢e « ord > f r 
Pilot Training Series. Film strips prepared for Civilian Pilot bi ath 
Senior and Vocational High Schools. Program by the Jam Haney 
zation, 1775 Broadway, New York. 


Kit I Kitt II 
ircraft Regulations © . Airplane Ignition 
oa and Wings Check and Double Check 
Radio and Control Engine Instruments 
The Pilot Fuel and Feed 
Today's Wings Lift and Drag 
Traffic Parachutes 
Plane Performance 
Kit III The Airplane Engine 
Air Masses Airway Aide Stability 
Air Ocean Weather Wings Forces 


Air Pilotage Dead Reckoning 
Flight Instruments 





eas: aimee iain 
yiSUAL AIDS : 
Aircroft Mechanics — Oil Systems 
ents 
pgn Me i Power Plant Lubrication 
Adjus 


Push Rod 
The Airplane Togos Refueling e 
olane Ignition p 
ig Valve Clearance Types of Fuel Systems 
Engine Control Systems Valve Operating Mechanism 
e the External Fuel System 
Signal Corps Film Strips. United States Army Signal Corps, Washington, 
p.& 
Aerodynamics—No. 1-8 
Communications—No. 11-1 
Engines—No. 1-15 
Introduction to Structure—No. 1-10 
Structural Units of the Airplane—No., 1-16 
Theory of Flight. Society for Visual Education, Inc. 100 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
The Airfoil—Part I 
The Complete Airplane—Part II 
Control of Plane—Part III 
Stability and Performance—Part IV 
Other slide films available cover the following subjects: 
Historical 


I Autogyros 

struments | Army Aircraft 

Aircraft Schools Accessories 

Àir Chutes Engine 

ni Photogr aphy Lighter-than-air 

fan, | Flights and Fliers Seaplanes 

er, Aircraft Gliders and Light Planes 

Propellers Aircraft in other Industries 
d Plane Navy Aircraft 

Maintenance Special Equipment 


Trade Films 9 3 


availab] 33 Seward Street, Los Angeles, California. The 18 slide films 
_ © Cover the following subjects: 


Paso 
Jig olding rain 

thods p tures , Processings 
Cutting M Assembly Gas Welding , 
lteprint p aes Methods of Fabrication 
Milly Reading Resistance Welding 

tat T i Forming Machines 
The Ce of Aluminum Alloys 
se Fines Parts of an Airplane 

he Engineer's Relation to Production 


elation to Assembly 63 
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National Aeronautics Assn, 718 Jackson Place, Washington, D C. 
Air Youth Division, Charts 1 and 2 a 
Chart 1 gives clearly labeled names of parts of a mod 
Chart 2 gives 3 view silhouettes of some of the plane 

nations. 


ern sports plane, 
s of U.S. and other 


Photo Template Laboratories. 3734 San Fernando Road, Glendale 


Charts 20 in. x 30 in. on Aircraft Engines, Fuel and Oj] 
Airplane Structures. 


, California. 
Systems and 


Western Air Lines. 501 West 6th Street, Los Angeles, California. 
Color Slides—1 series, on military aircraft. 


Atrplane Visual Aids Kit. Gates-ways, 119 W. 57th Street, New York City 


80 slides—2 series on recognition of aircraft— 2dioramas—wall charts— 
silhouettes, etc.—a source unit, 


Latin American Countries 


Beseler Lantern Slide Company, 131 East 23d Street, New York City. 
Slides on Mexico, Peru, and Bolivia, South America; and the West Indies 
(Cuba and Puerto Rico included). 


Keystone View Company, 219 East 44th Street, New York City. 
Slides on each of the Latin American countries. 


Society For Visual Education, Inc., 2929 Broadway, New York City. __ 

Film strips and 242 slides on Mexico, Brazil, Uruguay, Chile, Argentine, 
Peru, and Bolivia; also, on the archaeology and anthropology of Central and 
South America. Special set for use of teachers of Spanish. 


Denoyer-Geppert Company, 2929 Broadway, New York City. S 
Series of maps on “Hispanic America” with studies in Inter-America 
Relations, 


Visual Teaching Kit—Foley & Edmunds, 480 Lexington Ave., New York City. 

The kit on South America consists of 7 charts and maps—a ed gem 
filmstrips, a set of adhesive symbols, and a teacher's guide, prepared un 
the direction of Prof. Daniel C. Knowlton of New York University. 


i The United Nations 
. S 
The United Nations Information Office at 610 Fifth Avenue ne 
been organized as a clearing house for information on the follow 
allies: 


Australia Free Denmark Jugoslavia Philippines 
Belgium Fighting France Luxembourg Poland |. 
Canada Great Britain Netherlands South Afric? 
China Greece New Zealand U.S.A. 
Czechoslovakia India Norway U.S.S.R 


64 , 


is office PFO 
darts it pro 


BA vides an Allied picture service, it distributes posters 
yides speakers for meetings and lectures (persons 
af ‘al experience and knowledge of international affairs), 
pith practic ae exhibitions and collects photographs and other 
it assists r bated with the war effort of the Allies. 

iL BERG Elmer Ellsworth Junior High School 
ESTH i 


COMMUNITY CENTER BASKETBALL AND THE WAR 


The writer, who has served in the Board of Education Commu- 
nity Centers for more than two decades, starting right after World 
War I, when the game of basketball was fast becoming an in- 
dor sports habit, looks back to the game and what effect it has 
had on the war, rather than what effect the war has had on “this 
ame called basketball.” In the days when the Board of Education 
recognized this branch of school activity as the Division of Exten- 
sion Activities and playgrounds were referred to as evening recrea- 
tion centers, the court game was confined mainly to a few centers 
in the congested neighborhoods where make-shift indoor play- 
grounds served as basketball emporiums. Settlement Houses were 
many, and before the game took a decided hold on Eastern sports 
crcles, basketball was actually looked upon as something that the 
scttlement house dragged in. But it was the annual cage tourna- 
nents conducted by the evening recreation center groups that first 
five the game recognition as “King of Indoor Sports.” 


“re OF THE GAME. Along about the year 1902, when 
tan sees ‘L. was unknown, the few high schools in the metropoli- 
Ment h uni Sponsored quintets sought matches with these settle- 
Urn a Record and Guide Books published right after the 
facts © century, when the game was still in its infancy, are full 
ment h and data on the outcome of games between school, settle- 
19] Suse and evening recreation center hoop outfits. It was in 
vinnin owever, that basketball reached its peak in the centers with 
tWvitatin ‘cams always coming to the fore in championship tilts in 
; IS à " matches against the cream of the local basketball crop. 
Matter of official record that long before basketball secured 
lon of » n adison Square Garden audiences, the winning sara 

Townsville Community Center was invited by Tex M “ 
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ard and representatives to perform against the Henry Street S 
ment House in a game preliminary to the Original Celtic-Vig; ettle- 
game which involved two of the leading money-chasing teams H 
1927 era. Three years later, the Metropolitan Amateur T the 
Union invited the championship center team to compete in a eltic 
cially-arranged city-wide affair, in which representative cham = 
ship fives from a Church League, Boys’ Club Group, and N 
ment House League, competed for the right to be known a a 
A.A.U, champions in this bailiwick. i 
Came the early twenties and with them the shifting of population 
and the building of new schools. New schools meant regulation 
courts. From then on, it was a matter of habit for either a Bronx 
or Brooklyn outfit to romp off with a crown in tournament play 


conducted by the League of Neighborhood School Centers. Young- - 


sters could not get enough basketball as part of their sports diet. 
Some community centers sponsored free throw contests on a major 
scale, basketathlon events, junior and senior intra-mural tourneys, 
and many a night a high school and college coach treked to the 
scene of such court activity to watch in action a basketball luminary 
who loomed up as a possible prospect for his own talented five. 
And most popular of all basketball events at the community centers 
was the game of 3-man basketball, which was introduced around 
1925, and which today is playing such an important role in the 
physical] fitness programs adopted by the service groups. 


3-MAN BASKETBALL ON PHYSICAL FITNESS PRO- 
GRAMS. At one time, good basketball courts as defined in record 
books were not always to be had. The hide and seek type of gam, 
because of posts and pillars on the gym floor, was usually the e 
of game played. In addition Dr. James Naismith, the inventor 0 
the game, experimented with five-man basketball, seven-man basket- 
ball and nine-man basketball. It took a war, however, to show that 
the 3-man type of game was as good a physical conditioner 4° any 
athletic activity ever played in the United States. i 
War records today show that more basketball players and coach 
of note are wearing the regalia of Chief Specialists for Uncle sie 
than any other sports group, including football, baseball, soc% 
swimming and the like. But more important is the fact that ; 
specialists are drilling the service men in this game of three 
basketball, a game actually born in the community centers and re 











cHOOL SLOW LEARNERS 
o current time as a conditioner of the ut- 


grid eve In this game of three-man basketball, regulation courts 
post value. 4 when the game gets under way. A referee’s whistle 
„re not wante The time clock is pocketed. All that matters is that 
., discarde -tically engage in a struggle for possession of the ball, 


six akap neat footwork, the agile hands and keen eyes so 
employ! A these days of jungle warfare. l 
necessary of health education teachers who at one time 


to the group ; s 
And 50 he community centers as a stepping stone to their 


or another used t 
sent positions, a hearty thank you from these boys now serving 
a ll honors for the advancement of this 


the Nation. To you go a a P 
» of 3-man basketball, an activity being adopted throughout 


training camps of the United States and now rated as “tops” in 


sports and physical value. 
BARNEY AIN 


where at th 


Bureau of Attendance 


SOME RESULTS OF THE P.S. 500 (SPEYER SCHOOL) 
EXPERIMENT WITH SLOW-LEARNING GROUPS* 


BACKGROUND. To understand the results of the P.S. 500 
(Speyer School) experiment some of the characteristics of the pro- 
gram and the school must be taken into account. The school was 
+ for five years and many of the studies represent less 
s Sl period. the pupils with whom this report is concerned 
na =. 7 within the dull-normal” range, I.Q. 75-90. All of them 
tus, At - rare a neighborhood of very low socio-economic sta- 
Cure a oy: ‘ginning of the study, special effort was made to se- 
€ school wr: large number of children who were maladjusted in 
arge calpa an home or both. The population also included a 

ng fede a of children who were school failures of read- 
ie Study ae The program was in large measure made up as 
large amou ent along and suffered the disadvantage of employing a 
Materia). Of rather crude mimeographed and other improvised 
tary, labo anng most of the experiment the equipment in the 
jna ratories, and playgrounds was inadequate. It should be 


hig 

Paper ; 

Society ‘ 13 a resumé of an address made at a meeting of the New York 
Purpose , Experimental Study of Education on October 24, 1941, The 
“Speyer School Experiment— 


of 
The Final ss meeting was to discuss the nà 
“Port of the Public School 500—Speyer School. 67 
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recognized also that the teachers for the mo 
little experience in carrying on the type of program de 
this school. There was an unusual number of disturbance 
result of visitors, experiments, changes in procedures, etc, ro tae 

On the favorable side may be mentioned the fact that ma 

‘ R ny of 
the teachers were vitally interested in the new type of pro 7 o 
There were, however, some exceptions, teachers that had Ba 
culty in grasping the new procedures. The classes were, compared 
to New York City schools, small—rarely exceeding twenty-five 
pupils. The school utilized much more than the average amount of 
advice and assistance from specialists, mainly from the Teachers 
College staff—which may be regarded either as an asset or a liability, 
Finally, within each class there was a relatievly restricted range of 
intelligence quotients. 

In the teaching in P. S. 500 there was a tacit recognition of the 
fact that these groups would learn slowly and perhaps be relatively 
difficult to interest in academic subjects. An outstanding feature 
was the definite effort to adjust the level of difficulty and the speed 
of teaching to the slow-learners and to consider as dynamically as 
possible the special interests of these pupils. As the experiment went 
on this resulted in giving increasing attention to what were regarded 
as the practical needs of the pupils in their everyday life at the 


st part had relative) 


veloped for 


present time and later. For example, emphasis was placed on get- 


ting them acquainted with the transportation system, the nature of 
stores, different kinds of work, and the everyday needs of arithmetic, 
reading, etc., and the common trades. There was a relatively great 
amount of time and attention given to visits and excursions, CON- 
versations and discussions, manipulation and construction, and 
planning and execution of projects. Much attention was given = 
helping the children learn how to listen, how to talk, how to an 
on conversations and discussions, how to make use of pile ag ' 
advertisements, magazines, how to learn from pictures, graphs», = 
grams, motion and sound-motion pictures. In the various ae 
emphasis was placed upon acquiring the arts of buying and ped 
of taking care of mental and bodily health, and carrying on 5 
business and social activities. . 
The program is perhaps properly described as an exper whe 
activity program rather than a syllabus or subject-matter ms 
It had so many unique characteristics that it is perhaps best wi 
described as the Speyer curriculum—it was not a duplication or 


ence oF 


Ul 





SCHOOL SLOW LEARNERS 


y well-known set-up. In carrying it out, there was 
d of the ordinary school syllabus and ordinary 
a standards. The learning should not be described as inciden- 
r instrumental. It was made the means of carrying on 
al but athe d life in the school and out. Much of the learning, 
a rather ati, was very direct and clear-cut. It involved defi- 
inet study by the use of books, pictures, graphs, appa- 
ph and other media. l 
Great importance was placed upon mental hygiene and mental 
adjustment as an objective. To enable the children to achieve se- 
curity, confidence, self-respect, and genuine interest and zest in their 
work may be regarded as a primary objective of the whole program. 
In such an experiment it is difficult to attribute the results to any 
one rather than other factors. The only safe procedure is to regard 
the results obtained as the outcome of the entire program except 
in certain instances where particular factors were experimentally 
isolated, 


spEYER 
: any othe 


complete disregat 


ACHIEVEMENT IN THE SCHOOL SUBJECTS. Evidence 
concerning achievement in the school subjects was obtained by the 
frequent administration of standardized tests with analysis on the 
accomplishment quotient basis, also certain experiments involving 
a ‘comparison of Speyer pupils while in the school with similar 
<i in other schools, appraisals of the success of Speyer pupils 
ater graduation, and finally a compilation of judgments of various 
competent observers. 
ne of reading, evidence of the above four sorts was ob- 
reading ia sage the achievements, it should be recognized that 
an in ne made a far less exclusive tool of learning in Speyer 
“Onversati ost other neighboring schools. Motion pictures, visits, 
alysis ea etc., were used relatively far more ea An 
Pils equa] a e ae of tests shows that the Speyer oe dm 
ae, and Bee aps very slightly excel pupils of similar in ; g = 
tac Surroundings, in neighboring schools, in spee „a 
that the p ‘vel of comprehension. There was convincing evidence 
than ep» > 900 pupils read far more widely on their own initiative 
= i ' dence, fur- 
Parable children in other schools. There was evi ' 


therm 
ore, : : better; the 
emed at their mental attitude toward reading Was y 


Clea Sim's hat they excel 
"ee in ; 0 enjoy it more, There was = ane read- 
able Pupils somewhat in the use of vario 
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NeWSpapers, 


ing devices, such as methods of handling reference books 
magazines, and the like. 

In arithmetic, the most notable change was the shift f 
pupils’ annoyance with this subject in the early sta nae 

. : Bes of the experi. 

ment to one of enjoyment as it was transferred from a srad l 

book to an “understanding” basis. Standardized ae 

ding” basis. ardized tests show that th 

Speyer pupils were slightly inferior to comparable pupils in s ie 

and accuracy of sheer computation but that they were better in sei. 

metic reasoning and in a variety of social and business uses of 
arithmetic. 

Appraisals of achievement in other subjects based on periodic rec- 
ords from standard achievement tests, the Pintner-Stanton follow- 
up of thirty-two graduates, and personal judgments may be fairly 
summed up as follows: The Speyer pupils were about equal to com- 
parable children in the conventional schools in spelling, literature, 
geography, textbook physiology, history, civics and language usage. 


PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT. Data concerning personality 
adjustment were obtained by the use of tests (Pintner-Stanton re- 
port), questionnaires, and interviews with pupils and parents (Gates- 
Pritchard), data in the diary records, and conduct in the classroom 
and elsewhere in the school and home as reported by observers. In 
the Pintner-Stanton study, an examination was made of thirty-two 
graduates of the school matched with thirty-two controls. The oie 
dence from this study, based largely on objective tests, was that the 
P. S. 500 pupils were fully as well adjusted as comparable pupils ser 
a year of experience in junior high schools. This is important — 
some critics predicted that the Speyer School pupils, however vi 
they might get along while remaining in the Speyer School, wa i 
incur difficulties in adjustment to the more rigid conditions o dai 
city junior high schools. The Gates-Pritchard study indicated i 
in general the Speyer School pupils had a broader, more a 
sense and realistic, and a more wholesome, attitude toward S$ 5 
and life beyond school than equivalent pupils in other schools. lt 
example, it was clear that they understood better than other i a 
their own limitations and possibilities in vocational life and aet 
probable they had made a more constructive personality adjus 
to the kind of future that probably lay before them. 
Other evidence of the improved attitude toward sch 
from the P. S. 500 program is to be found in the record 
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5 of better 
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er ratings given to the pupils’ attitude and conduct 
the obvious spirit of activity and enjoyment prevail- 
It should be stated parenthetically that the school 
ing i, the importance of cooperation with the parents and prob- 
a gave this feature of the enterprise more time and attention than 
a 


attendan 


« usual. : 
is smart other aspects of learning some data were secured. 
n 


Pintner and Stanton, for example, found that the Speyer graduates 
tended to excel over equivalent pupils from other schools in Wright- 
gone’s Tests of Critical Thinking. Although the data were not ob- 
jectively determined, many observers were convinced that the Speyer 
pupils excelled comparable children in other schools in various forms 
of learning outside of the field of reading, for example, in making ef- 
fective use of still and motion pictures, graphs, maps, informal dis- 
cussions, and projects involving experiments and excursions, carry- 
ing out the practical plans in locating and consulting experts and 
specialists, and expressing themselves by means of drawing, painting, 
modeling and the like. 

The critical educator in appraising the report on the Speyer School 
experiment will ask himself the following questions. Do I prefer 
such results as those obtained in Speyer School to those obtained in 
= more conventional school? If so, can these results be obtained 
‘arly in the segregated school with ability grouping (as in P. S. 500) 
tat they be secured equally well or better in a typical public 
ý ¥ 3 which the pupils of low mentality are placed in classes 

1c eer range of intellect. 

ba = : ad School experiment does not answer the latter question. 
answered ata available in the experiment the question can not be 
level of achi je study shows fairly clearly a certain pattern and 
ing, in Sot ee in the school subjects, in other forms of learn- 
Most pictat attitude and personality adjustment. It would = 

ools re sin similar, indeed better, results could be a 

* Similar arto P, S. 500. It is, of course, theoretically possible 
Similar ¢ attitudes and activities on the part of the teachers, a 
better Ot program, could be employed with as good or even 
Sin a typical school classroom without similar ability 
‘st this posibil is a very great need for additional experiments to 

ity, 

ome l. ares Teachers College, Columbia University 
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A WARTIME CALENDAR FOR ECON OMIC GEOGRAPHY | 
2 
The teacher of Economic Geography 2 may find 


or helpful the following calendar worked out and ta ke 
writer at the Abraham Lincoln High Schoo] last cet, t by the 


Social studies teachers are contemplating to 
tegrated course in Modern History and Geogr 
of study suggested here may serve to indicate 
by which such integration may be achieved. 


day a one-year in- 
aphy. The course 
one of the methods 


Economic Geography 2—Term Calendar 
Unit One: What Are We Fighting For? 
Lesson 1. Why is economic geography especially important today? 
. How shall we use our textbooks? 
- On what other sources of information can we draw? 
. What do we mean by the Four Freedoms? 
. Are the provisions of the Atlantic Charter specific enough? 
Unit Two: The Line-up In this War 
. The opposing powers: Axis versus United Nations 
- How can we evaluate the strength of the warring nations? 
. Manpower resources of the warring nations 
Basic resources of the warring nations 
Strategic raw materials of the warring nations 
6. The theaters of war—the strategy of location 
Unit Three: Our Chief Allies—How Strong Are They? What Are They Like? 
A. England 
1. Is economic geography on the side of England? 
2. Can England feed herself? 
3. Can England supply herself with weapons and munitions? 
4. How did England build her empire? 
5. Is England becoming more democratic during the war? 
6. Is the Empire undemocratic? 
B. Canada 
1. What are Canada’s resources for war? 
2. How strong is Canada’s industry? 
3. How Canada and we are cooperating today 
C. Australia-New Zealand 
1. How can they contribute to victory? 
2. Southwest Pacific—strategic theater of war 
3. Mutual aid 
D. Union of South Africa 
1. How can it contribute to victory? 
E. India ; ' 
Why is Indian cooperation vital to victory? 
Why is India dissatisfied today? 
India’s wealth in resources 
India’s developing industry 
Should India have her way—now? 
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F. a explain Russia’s remarkable war showing? 
j}. How 


yA Russia’s 
3, The Rev 
4, The Revo 
5. Cooperatin 


basic resources l 
olution and Russian agriculture 

lution and Russian industry 

g with Russia—today and tomorrow 


ina 
Cane has China managed to hold off Japan? 
2 China—the giant wakes | . 
3, Factors making for a progressive China 
4. China’s role in the post-war world 


G. 
H, “Free governments in Exile” 

1. Who are they? How can they help? 
I. 


Our Latin-American Allies 

1. How strong is Brazil? 

2. How are we cooperating with Brazil today? 
3. How strong is Mexico? 

4, How are we cooperating with Mexico today? 


Unit Four: Our Enemies: How Strong Are They? What Are They Like? 


A. Germany 

l. Is Germany a “have-not” nation? 

2. Can Germany feed herself? 

3. Germany’s war industry 

4. Hitler’s rise to power—how and why? 

5 What does Hitler stand for? 

6. What kind of peace shall we impose on Germany? 
B. Italy 


: “4 Italy need to embark on an imperialist policy? 
À y is Italy of little help to Hitler? 
i ba did Italy lose when she lost her African empire? 
- Why has Italy’s home front cracked? 
C. Japan 


L 
Why is Japan an aggressor nation? 
3 w ong is Japan? 
* What are the weak points in Japan’s armor? 


4. \v ; 
D. ç What kind of peace shall we impose on Japan? 
| i *vernments “in captivity” 
| iy France— friend or foe? 
Wh much help can France give Hitler? 
y did France fall? 


SW Germany loots Europe l ii 
oland, Belgium, Holland, Norway; Yugoslavia, Greece, etc. 


€ oppressed peoples fight back—why and how? 73 
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Unit Five: The Important Neutrals—How “Neutr 


al” Are They? 


1. Sweden—unwilling aid to Hitler 

2. Spain—Franco versus the people 

3. Argentina—Castilio versus the people 
4. Chile—why way? 


Umit Six: Economic Bases of a Lasting Peace 
1. What mistakes did we make last time? 
2. Can we remove the economic causes of war? 
3. Some essentials of a lasting peace 


Louis WALINSKY Abraham Lincoln High Schoo] 


THEY WILL COME BACK 


Is Health Education at the crossroads? A controversy seems 
to be raging about the problem of the ‘bends and jerks’ versus 
competitive varsity athletics as to which is the better means of 
physical conditioning. Competitive intramurals seem to be left 
out of the picture. In a recent radio address, both Colonel 
Theodore P. Bank of the Army’s athletic and recreational branch 
and Commander Thomas J. Hamilton, head of the Naval Avia- 
tion Physical Training Program, endorsed “competitive sports.” 
They were unqualified in their approval of competition in ath- 
letics as a conditioner for the training of successful pilots. They 
would like to extend their system to the varsity phase of ath- 
letics, but the large number of trainees precludes such a possibility. 


THE COMPETITIVE SPIRIT. These leaders have discovered 
in their limited experience that the man who has the ‘will to 
win,’ the competitive spirit, is the one who has the better chance 
of coming back. The ‘money player’ is the pilot who will fight 
his way back when his plane crashes into the dense impenetrable 
jungles of New Guinea. The cadet who embodies this ‘urge tO 
survive,’ call it winning spirit if you will, can overcome 4 men 
of harrowing experience on a flimsy rubber raft amidst y 
Pacific wastes. Even though the score may be against him, ™ 
athletic training leads him to fight until the final bell has cme 
It is therefore no accident that the Navy has developed an © 
tensive program of intramural competitive athletics. 

The cadet with the vital spirit of the ‘will to win’ ! 
who makes the most successful pilot. The Navy discoveré rm 
principle soon after they expanded their Pre-Flight training P 
74 
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ME BACK —— 
: lacks this drive is soon ‘washed out’ of 

gam: The pee all physical activities taught at the 
pe service: hools are competitive. They pit platoon against 
lit S1 mpany against company. This urge to win over 
er necessarily the property of the varsity team 

his EOR ETE are too few men in the service who have played 
athlete arsity high school or college team. Most of the men 
o t " pre Flight training were formerly ‘grandstand quarter- 
ee Now they’re all taking the field with the varsity and 
ae got to win to stick. The Navy has taken the “I” out 


of “spectatoritis and substituted the “us.” 


gay WILL CO 


COMPETITIVE INTRAMURAL ATHLETICS. This prin- 
ciple of Physical Training through competitive intramural ath- 
letics has been clearly stated by Navy representatives at various 
meetings of our association. In accordance with this idea, the 
writer has experimented with competitive athletics and activities 
in his Health Education classes at Eastern District High School. 
When the repetitive character of the Ranger and Obstacle pro- 
gram tended to become monotonous, the new organization served 
as an additional stimulus to classwork. 
The class was organized into twelve squads of about fourteen 
“dents in each squad. Previously, they had been roughly 
she on the basis of Grade, Height and Weight. Three squads 
orty a = together to form a platoon. This made about 
ong to Stier om platoon. It didn’t take the platoon leaders 
fter ie characteristic names for their platoons. 
part preliminary tactics, calisthenics and instructional 
‘ of the Period were compl rt d 
Tobin tour omp eted, the teams engaged in a roun 
am nament of activities. While two teams were, for ex- 
Pe, engaging i , 
Participating į & In a Tug of War, the other two teams were 
' the clasg a a series of shuttle relays. In this way every boy 
Ore was ta able to participate in every activity. A point 
Which was itrarily assigned to each activity, the main basis of 
° the Ma the team effort involved. For example, the winner 
hoy r `s Pushbal] game received eight points, while the boys 
neh i F le to run a mile under six minutes were credited with 
S the don for their teams. Scores, individual times, as well 
bulletin hoa of the teams were prominently posted on the 
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RESULTS. There were many gratifying re 
petitive program. This has encouraged us to Com. 
organization for the present term. Nobody was le ft he ney 
lines to cheer. Each boy had the pleasurable Hise the Side. 
tributing to the success of his team. Opportunity ae Of con- 
for individual practice on the Ranger Program fines eee 
tivities were an integral part of the “SE ac- 


competition. The 
acted as a further incentive for self-improvement Since ea 
? Oy 


knew that he would be severely censured if he didn’t 
through with his share of the team effort. The boys tee 
the maximum of physical exertion under the stress of ee ae 
and consequently are asking for more and more of the * ik 
Thus, in our Health Education activities, we are contributing 
maximum physical as well as psychological development in the 
preparation of our students for service. And we will win, if our 
boys develop the ‘will to win.’ 

The following is a partial list of the activities with their point 
values that were well adapted to our program and peculiar or- 
ganization. The wide experience of others plus a little in- 
genuity will help to expand this outline. 


ie labri, 19 


43) 


Relays (5 points) 


1. Shuttle relays combining elephant vaulting, buck and horse vaulting, 
and travels on the horizontal ladder. 

Rope climbing. 

- Novelty relays e.g., Snap the Whip, Leap Frog, Centipede. 
Carries—Fireman’s, Chair, Three Man. 

Underlegs and Overhead Basketball. 7 
Relays combining other Ranger activities such as dive and roll, craw 
ing under obstacles, and climbing a fence. 


PANN 


Indiidual Events (1⁄2 point per student) 
1. Running a mile under six minutes. 
2. Climbing the rope without the use of the legs. 
3. Running broad jump over a “ditch” fourteen feet wide. 
4. Fourteen chins. 
5. Twelve dips on the parallels, 


Mass Games of Low Organization (8 points) nied) 
l. Prisoner’s Base (Voted by students as the most popular activity’: 
2. Tug of War. 
3. Bombardment. 
4. Mass Push Ball. 
5. Poison. 
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combative (%4 point) 
1, Hand ao 
Hand Wrestle. 
’ Indian Leg — 
4 Individual Tug of War. 


i ight. 
Chicken Fight 
í Horse and Rider. 
athletics (9 points) 


i Basketball. 

2, Mass Volleyball. 
3, Pin Ball. 

4. Modified Soccer. 


GORDON LEBOWITZ Eastern District High School 


Book Reviews 


MEET MR. JEFFERSON. By Bernard Mayo, Houghton, Mifflin, 1943. 


As Dr. John E. Wade, Superintendent of Schools, has called to the 
attention of all our principals and supervisors, 1943 marks the bi- 
centennial of Jefferson’s birth. It looks as though we shall meet 
Mr. Jefferson quite often during the coming year. 

The New York Times has welcomed Jefferson as the subject of 
“essay contest among our children. Jefferson has “arrived” ori 
Broadway in a play appropriately entitled The Patriots, written by 
Spt Sidney Kingsley. Claude G. Bowers is completing the definitive 
biography, of which the first two volumes Jefferson and Hamilton 
at ae in Power are well known. Within a few weeks, the 
ee will 'Ssue a proclamation for the observance of the Jet- 
diver ae aaa and on April 13th, Franklin D. Roosevelt will 
shin address at the dedication of the Jefferson Memorial in 
Of this ~ We may take just pride in the fact that the architect 


membe atest memorial to Jefferson is Hon. Daniel Paul Higgins, 
Commitee our Board of Education, and chairman of the Building 
ce, 


life: 0c | 
thoy “tical period of world democracy, we are reminded of the 
Telers “Pressed by John Adams in his dying words, “Thank God, 
“ollege - "y lives.” Nearly one hundred years later, I heard two 
Nicholas x cents, at different times, echo the same oe = 
` id the 
he ideals array Butler, President of Columbia University sa 


in our day than in 
Omas Jefferson are needed more } y 77 
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the day Jefferson pronounced them. Dr, Ed 
dent of the University of Virginia, told us 
Jefferson was about to cross the campus to counsel him. 
ginia, they do not speak of the Sage of Monticello by his | 

alone, as you do of one who has passed away, but as “Mie Jef 

From the campus of the University of Virginia, founded arini 
ferson, has come a book, Jefferson Himself, by Professo Mas 
Mayo. From the twenty-volume set of Jefferson’s Writings M 
Mayo has culled gems from letters and documents which na 
Jefferson through his own words. These selections he has bi 
under sixteen headings, beginning with “Education of a Virginian ” 
through such periods as “War Governor,” “An American in Paris” 
“Secretary of State,” “Sage of Monticello,” and ending with “An 
American Heritage.” At the beginning of each chapter, Mr. Mayo 
has prepared a short summary of the particular period. These sum- 
maries are valuable for someone wishing to get a short comprehen- 
sive view of Jefferson’s life. And then, if he wishes to go further 
in his study, he may dip into the many rich pages of Jefferson’s own 
letters. 

In the chapter on “Education of a Virginian” you find the glowing 
tributes which Jefferson paid to his teachers,—to Dr. Small, who 
shaped his college career, and to George Wythe, who guided him 
into the legal profession. In the chapter on “Louisiana Purchase 
you will find that the maintenance of peace was his goal. And 50, 
in each chapter, as Mr. Mayo points the way, you will find J efferson 
revealing himself in his own writings. There are such choice phrases 
as “The last hope of human liberty in this world rests on us aP e 
304). “We fight not for glory or for conquest” (p. 56). , A a nid 
of general instruction, which shall reach every description of wi 
citizens, from the richest to the poorest, as it was the earhest, i am 
it be the latest of all the public concerns in which I shall perm 
self to take an interest (p. 326). 

Jefferson Himself is a volume that will help you a through 
why the father of American democracy has remained alive inspir? 
all these years, and why his spirit and his ideals are now mp world. 
tion of all freedom-loving people on the battle fronts of i cation 

THEODORE FRED KUPER Law Secretary, Board of Edu 


win A. Alderman 


that he always Presj- 


felt as if 
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Book Notes 


Secondary S chool Teachers—Especially with Referewce to 


The ee pe University Press, $1.50. 
Eng 


but important book is the report of a joint committee of the 
A short bu d College and the Graduate School of Education on The 
imete School Teachers—Especially with Reference to English. 
zie general chaos and fully aware of the winds of doctrine 
the fires of dispute among experts in the field, the authors steer a 

‘He course with well-timed warnings against the lunatic fringe and sound 

a dations as to the specific tasks of the English teacher. 
a ee Il. for instance, is entitled Confusion of Aims in High School 
M After a healthy slap at the “educational nihilism” which says that 
reading per se is a “worthy leisure-time activity the authors comments But 
if ‘reading’ connotes intellectual growth, if the presumed aim of reading’ $s 
io bring young Americans into living contact with a vast cultural heritage, 
then the task of the English teacher ts both unique and important: unique 
in that no other teacher on the staff can do his work; important in that the 
conribution of the English class to high school education is a major contri- 
bution to the continuing Itfe-stream of a cultural tradition.” 

In Chapter III entitled Existing Dilemma there is a remark which every- 
one who has waded through much of the current tripe on education will 
enjoy immensely: “Modern books on education too often imply that their 
authors know little outside education proper, and move on a thin level of 
consciousness concerning the main components of our modern civilisation. 
Similar specialization is found elsewhere. But education is that activity of 
el which he wants to transmit the best of his heritage to the next 

n, 
There is a chapter on Possible Aims of Teaching English in the Second- 


2y Schools, one on Basic Needs and Courses in Education, and finally, Rec- 
ommendations, 
It is prob 

ihi able that the v 
and fi 


that fan 


; i enerable dispute as to how much of our English 

>i . the imposition of intellectual disciplines and how much all hearts 

Warnings i never will be settled. Nevertheless, we should listen to the 

Position Pia s given against those who would reduce all high school com- 
ihe t creative writing” and all high school literature to effortless 
Plain! or Appreciation,” : 

leader o cle the English teacher is to be merely a giver out a eee 

à T in socio-economico-political problems, a menta 3 y “ 

the o man for the Readers Digest, if he ignores his major 

Cita oo in our high schools who hands on the culture of Western 

topia ry to exist. 

he titten arrive when every secondary sch 

h grea ri Cral language of pupils and the En 

“arly, Coks and the disciplines involved 


ool teacher watches over 
glish teacher is concerned 
in writing correctly and 


is kind to combat 
yw ore A orts of this kind 
© may find ammunition in rep he foreign language depart- 


the ail 
On t 
hat our Job is to teach grammar for t 79 
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ment, Washington statistics, newspapers and consumer Prob! » 1943) 
social science departments and a host of other subjects = ems for 
English teachers reach every boy in school. We can insist ear Aa only 
cooperation works two ways; that it is, at least, just as im ¢Partmentaj 
teachers insist on decent speech and writing as it is that 
events, nutrition, vocational guidance, slum cl 
labor problems and etiquette. 

Whether the reader agrees or not, he will fi 
ary School Teachers eminently worth reading, 

Hubert N. Hart 


we go in for 


. cur 
farance, internati rent 


onal relations, 


nd The Training of Second. 


Stuyvesant Hi gh School 


Better Business Education. By Harvey A. Andrus. The Gregg Publishin 
Company. 8 


To those commercial educators who have kept up with their professional 
reading during the last ten years, Better Business Education by Harvey A, 
Andruss and others will offer little that is particularly stimulating. No less 
than fourteen of the 25 chapters (not counting the bibliography and test 
materials which constitute the last two chapters) are reprints of material which 
has appeared in various business education periodicals since 1933. Approx- 
imately one-third of the material is contributed by several of Professor An- 
druss’ associates at State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, and 
by Harold Smith and Louis Leslie of the Gregg Publishing Company’s staff. 

The fact that there is practically nothing that is new in this volume would 
not necessarily condemn it; the fact, however, that the unexpectedly large 
amount of previously published material is not enlivened by a new idea, vital- 
- i inspirati inki j hallenging central 
ized by a bit of inspirational thinking, or unified by some c ging 

int of emphasis is disappointing. i 
di To this paeh the book seems principally a hodge-podge of superficial 

; i . as “ " of trying to 
discussion on a variety of topics—perhaps the “old army game e i 
make one book appeal to all categories of commercial educators, 1n a rife 
mercial subject fields, from college student to experienced supervisor. 
treatment too seldom adds up to a good all-round book. _ disconnected 

The chapters by Professor Andruss himself are replete with 1 rts, So 
generalizations and not a few unsupported, utterly dogmatic jpa i upet 
many “gibes” are addressed to the social studies field as to Ber one, “to 
peeve.” The author’s very worthy purpose, as expressed on el d rather 
present some of the controversies in business education so that a Dr 
than a narrow point of view may prevail” is not fulfilled. is the ex- 

The single outstanding contribution which this volume ae rt E. Me 
cellent, constructive, and comprehensive discussion by Lt. Her Cooperative 
Mahon of the United States Naval Reserve, Supply Corps, on | educators: 
Part Time Education. I commend this chapter to all ponen and con 
The material by Harold Smith is—as are all his contributions—S@ ad the new 
structive. His two previously published chapters bear rereading i 


oe ° ion O 
material on “Testing in Typewriting” deserves the careful consideratio | 
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o New York Times American 


Th 
History Survey 


ABRAHAM MARGOLIES, Lafayette High School 


TEST IS GIVEN. The New Y ork Times of April 4, 1943 
TH ‘ ry long account of the results of a test in American 
ae ade by Hugh Russell Fraser and Allan Nevins which 
pon a some 7,000 freshmen in 36 colleges. The test as pub- 
a e newspaper consisted of 22 questions. The results were 
ie appalling and are summarized in the words of Benjamin 
‘2 the New York Times editor on educational matters: “College 
freshmen throughout the nation reveal a striking ignorance of even 
the most elementary aspects of United States history, and know 
almost nothing about many important phases of this country's growth 
and development.” If this conclusion is a valid one, it represents a 
withering indictment against the kind of history teaching that prevails 
inmost of the nation’s secondary schools. 

As one who has taught and supervised the teaching of history in 
several fairly typical New York City high schools for the past thirteen 
years, I was naturally very much interested in the results of sucha 
survey. However, I must confess that I was completely unimpressed 
and entirely at a loss to see why the New York Times went to town 
with a ten column spread of the kind usually reserved for stories of 
‘arth-shaking proportions. Of course the Times is to be commended 
‘or its concern over the apparent ignorance of our citizenry (and 
cota our best educated portion of it, to boot) of our rich heri- 
ime merican history. If it were true that Americans were it 
ai id our schools as misinformed about their past 7 = 
iie : on the survey seemed to indicate, then it should truly : 

a some soul-searching among all of us, particularly among 

ers of the history teaching guild to which I belong. 


A} | 
nig NTIQUATED EXAMINATION. The fact is that the ex- 
fen en ~ astoundingly antiquated in character—and could have 


0 . = = 
iy "Structed only by someone stecped in the philosophy of teach 


"Stopy apps wae ‘can War. Although 
I Y which ante- , Spanish-American War. £ na 
ha e-dated the St ` Nevins as a historical 


Ve the t: 
Schola e highest regard for Professor Allar — 
took gy, CAT that neither he nor his colleague, Hugh Russell raser, 
(chine "ouble to find out what the legitimate objectives of history 
"1 the high school level are. | ‘ 
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FACTS FOR FACTS SAKE. Apparently these ge 


very high store on the memorization of facts seeming] 
any larger frame of reference. For a long time : 
Nevins has been insisting that the products of second 
cation are woefully ignorant of the basic facts of A 
One of the remedies he has urged for this situation is that Ameri 
history be made a compulsory course for all college students, It wh 
natural that he should want to prove how necessary this is by = 
posing the egregious ignorance of American history possessed by 
high school graduates. And so a test was formed which, to a large 
extent, is based upon a philosophy of history teaching which we have 
long ago rejected. It is apparently Professor Nevins’ and Mr. 
Fraser’s contention that, as history teachers, it is our duty to saturate 
our pupils with the facts of history. We believe that, too—but here 
is where the issue arises. Just what facts of history are we to stress? 
History is broad enough to encompass an infinity of facts, and it is 
quite obvious that it is possible to teach only a fraction of those 
which are important. Important? Aye, there’s the rub. For ap- 
parently the authors of this test and the thousands of history teachers 
who feel distressed by the results of this test do not see eye to eye as 
to what information is important for students learning American 
history on the high school level. That is the basic issue which 
emerges out of all the fuss and fulmination engendered by this 
controversy. 


[May, 1943) 
ntlemen set i 
y unrelated in 
Ow, Professor 
ary school edy- 
merican history, 


FACTS RELATED TO PROBLEMS. It has always been ite 
contention that since time is limited, and since it is clearly not ee 7 
to teach anything save a limited fraction of the facts of mare ~ 
therefore preferable to stress not facts for their own sake, but g 
in a related sequence capable of illuminating broad problems 

American life. 


: ; . mes of 
Thus, it would be highly desirable if we could stress the na 


ice 

: Wi . a | choic ’ 

each of the thirteen original states. But since we must _ pa 
e j ae å . i colonia r 

we prefer to emphasize the facts dealing with the towar! 


American democracy, or the attitude of the thirteen colonies e that 
Great Britain at the outbreak of the American Revolution. e dis- 
the names of the thirtcen original states are omitted from @ 
cussion. They are simply not stressed as such. ijs 0 

In the same way, it would be lovely if we could get our par te 
know the home state of such men as Calhoun, Jackson, 
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since we must make a choice, we prefer to stress 

these men. Surely, it is more important to know the 
the ideas a d in the ideological struggle between Hamilton and 
issues pen o know that Hamilton was born in the West Indies 








yericAN HI a 


tc. But again, 


ee in Virginia. Iam certain that Professor Nevins would 
and Jene 


dmit that a question calling for the effects of the Homestead Act 
= stem of land holding would constitute a far more valid 
in a worthwhile knowledge than the question calling for the 
Take Homestead Act and the minimum price per acre of Fed- 
eral public lands sold at auction. Are Professor Nevins and Fraser 
rious in thinking that a question such as this has any value in de- 
termining how much American History or Geography a person really 
knows: “Beginning with Massachusetts, name the eleven states in 
their geographical order from North to South.” Or this one: “On 
what principal body of water are the following cities located (a) 
Cincinnati, (b) Cleveland, (c) St. Louis, (d) Portland, Oregon, (e) 
Memphis, (f) Milwaukee?” Or this one: “Which was the first 
United States census in which railway mileage could have been 
reported ?” 


TESTING FOR OUTMODED OBJECTIVES. My quarrel with 
this examination is that it tests for a set of outmoded objectives which 
no teacher who has taken a course since 1900 in methods of teaching 
lstory any longer respects: namely, the acquisition of a myriad ot 
facts unrelated to any larger problem. One searches this test in vain 
ii calling for an understanding of basic ideas, movements, 
i rete and generalizations connected with our history. Instead 
ost tL designed to examine whether pupils know the differences 
(comple canis and totalitarianism, the pupil is asked to name 
Specific a out of any problem context) four out of the fifteen 
it is im reedoms guaranteed in the Bill of Rights. Now, of mri 
and m P orlant for our citizens to know what 1s 1n the Bill of Rights, 

7 experience has been that pupils are acquainted with them, 
for Merl this latter information is more — rs 
Memoriter , ind of question I have proposed than by p 

: luestion posited in the examination. 


t iş 
| | i : results on 
this t *refore no surprise to history teachers that the 


ShWe ; oh a physician of the 
Year Jgs “Te not good, for it would be as thoug pny 


nt day medical 
In the eyes of 


7 


ini 5 rese 
Studen were to administer a surgery test to P 
ased upon the methods of the last century. 
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the doctor of yesteryear, no doubt, their practices and 


would seem inept and unskillful. techniques 


WHAT HISTORY TEACHERS STRESS. I do not m 
convey the idea that history teachers today do not respect oei to 
merely emphasize a vague something or other called “thinking i 5 
realize that the raw material of purposeful thinking is aaki i 
fact. But there are facts and facts in history, and, as has DEEN tafe 
before, it is necessary to make a judicious selection out of the infinite 
number of facts which history embraces. They should be chosen 
because of their power to help students understand the origin and 
nature of the basic political, economic, and social institutions of the 
present, and their attendant problems. Thus, the facts which are 
stressed in history classes today are those related to larger problems 
such as: how America became an industrial nation, how the Age of 
Big Business came to the United States, why farming constituted 
a problem in the United States from 1860 to the present, how sec- 
tionalism led to the Civil War, why the frontier exerted a potent 
influence in American life, why the Labor Movement began, how the 
Conservation of our resources became a serious question, why the 
problem of isolationism vs. international cooperation became the 
basic one of our foreign policy, etc. 


OUR REGENTS EXAMINATIONS. On April 8th, the Times 
published a copy of our most recent Regents examination in American 
History. Can any one doubt that this test was far superior to the 
Fraser-Nevins examination as measured by socially signin a 
teria? And yet this examination, in many respects far more difficut 
than the survey test, was passed with flying colors by 967 of OM 
students. 


VALIDITY AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE TEST. = 
first objection to the New York Times Survey then is that, to a larg | 
extent, it was an invalid examination that did not stress the va 
problems which we are legitimately emphasizing in class today. = 
second objection runs to the manner in which the test was apparer? A 
administered. There seems to be good evidence that the examinatlo 
was loosely administered and was treated as a jest by a large num 
of the college freshmen who took it. 


A LITTLE EXPERIMENT. Now bad as this examination was; 
8 





A L e 
—_—_---—w“e- —-_--_—- nn wm 


adi 
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ral questions in it which had validity and which are 
here WETS nit f our classroom and Regents examinations; for in- 
o 


g for two contributions of such men as 
-coln, Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson and Theodore 
= he one asking who the presidents were during the 
on iian War, Civil War, etc.; or the one calling for 
melon of such men as Rockefeller, Robert Fulton and 
4 = rse. It is precisely these results which I seriously ques- 
be tes immediately after the examination was published 
am aed I submitted three of these questions to several Modern 
eae ses consisting of fourth and fifth term pupils who had 
not as yet taken a course in American History. Those pupils who 
had seen the test in the newspaper were ruled out of my little experi- 
nent, One hundred ten pupils took the test. They were asked: 
| Who was the president during the Civil War? (Correctly an- 
swered by 101—91.8% correct. Compare this with the 75% figure 
achieved by the college freshmen after a course in American history.) 
2 What was John D. Rockefeller principally famous for? (Cor- 
rectly answered by 95—86% correct. Compare with the 71% figure 
in the Survey test.) 3. With what invention are the following names 
connected? Robert Fulton. (Correctly answered by 103—93% cor- 
rect. Compare with the 60% figure in the Survey test.) — 


BRICAN HI 


l fi : i 
the question callin 


nee AS A JOKE. The results in the Times Survey in 
of our P arts of the test therefore fly completely in the face of all 
Ta ae Over a period of many years with identical ques- 
serious! = begins to wonder how the test was administered and how 
that an a ig taken, Even the author of the Times article admits 
took the wi of frivolity characterized many of the students who 
lon I st. The Harvard Crimson openly states that the exam- 
‘ulton he pai as a joke. The ridiculous results on the Robert 
In the p are in themselves a dead give-away. 

€ battle over historians’ history vs. pupils’ history, the latter 


j . E 
tahe $ and arduous struggle, for there was a tıme when history 
ood ` Used to stress the kind of trivia and minutiae called for in a 
| d to go back to that’ 


pa 
Ninet Tt of 
and places 


inat 


Of this examination. Are we being aske 
‘century pupils’ nightmare of dates, names, 
See . ` 
High pa’ s i , Vs. Pupils’ Llistory 

ioh ea by the Present writer Historians History Vs if 
S—Noy, 1941, i 


Pa, 
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stressed purely for their own sake? We have long a dec: 
we do not mean to make historians out of our mip ae that 
is to develop an aware citizenry alive to the crucial SBE 7 mi 
agitating a democracy, and thoroughly conversant ait os 
necessary to their understanding. And yet on the basis of 
purely of the historians’ history variety, Sweeping generali 
regarding the lamentable ignorance of the Products of our a 
schools is made. 


lems 

facts 
a test 
ations 
Ondary 


WHAT A VALID TEST MIGHT HAVE REVEALED. Nor 
am I trying to whitewash present day practices in the teaching of 
history. The fact is that had a proper examination been given, some 
very interesting results would probably have been disclosed. I sus- 
pect that it would have revealed a very satisfactory knowledge of the 
big problems in American history such as I have already alluded to. 
I am willing to admit that greater weakness would have been shown 
in the handling of questions calling for chronology, purely political 
history, and possibly biography. But we must remember that there 
was a time when all history was taught in terms of dates, presidential 
administrations, and outstanding individuals. Economic and social 
forces were almost entirely neglected and the development of whole- 
some social attitudes was completely ignored. Then came the move- 
ment to emphasize the latter elements of history, and it may well be 
that the pendulum has swung too far. History teachers today pi 
beginning to recognize the importance of paying more attention 10 
chronology, political history, and biography. ‘ch, 

But let no false Jeremiah cause us to beat our breasts in sailing 
We have nothing to be alarmed about. Basically our history te 


2 ‘o of the 
is sound—far sounder than it could possibly be under the aegis a an 


* . ° . o ” t10 
antediluvian point of view inhering in the pathetic wg Ne 
sponsible for the almost hysterical ten column spread of 


York Times. 





The War and Our Guidance 
Programs | 


ALEXANDER BREINAN, Bronx High School of Science ` 


. of us who are conversant with the guidance problem in our 

hall did not need the present war emergency to remind us 

ee agil school system in the world has not begun as yet to 

provide its students with an adequate guidance program. We remem- 

ber the Regents’ Inquiry findings that revealed the many weaknesses 

in our guidance programs and concluded that “. . . there is ground 

| for disquiet in the complete planlessness on the part of boys and girls 
who are face to face with the necessity of earning a living.”? 

But several years have elapsed since these findings were brought 
to our attention. How far have we moved to correct the deficiencies 
revealed in the Regents’ Inquiry? In connection with the present 

war emergency, United States Commissioner of Education Stude- 
baker reminds us that “Never before have those responsible for the 
guidance and advisement of youth been confronted with a greater 
challenge.”* Are we, in the New York City High Schools, any bet- 
ter prepared to accept that challenge today than we were several years 
380 when our inadequacies were revealed to us? How far can we go 


in the direction of putting into practice the excellent wartime guid- 


: ce program outlined in a recent issue of High Points by a leader 
in the field of guidance ?3 

Unfortunately, it is still true, as we turn to the vital task of pre- 
Paring our students for service to our country in these critical times 


l t our high schools in general know little about many of their 
pupils bey 


nder pre 
Sur Pupils 


”»4 


ond the facts implied in the records of school marks. 
sent conditions in our high schools, we are not able to give 
ee ‘a type of guidance outlined in Miss Becker’s a , 
dols : € obvious that these criticisms do not apply to all the ug 
‘In New York City. Some of the vocational schools are doing 


0 th 
ough 100 in guidance, But the academic high school that can 


I T s 

I sd Pauldin VERR: . n 

Addres &—High School and Life. 
. >93 deli : i . he War-Occu- 

ons ge ete at the National Institute in Education and the War 

ÈG, Beep, ET 1942, p, 181. 


‘a. T , Schools” —High 
it, tae Rationing the Manpower of Our Secondary cho . 
Pci, mber 1942, pp, 11-17, 

b. cit, 
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boast of a satisfactory guidance program is almost no ; 

does this situation exist in an educational system e ae Wh 
for the welfare of more than 1,000,000 children? = 1S responsible 
rests, of course, with the educational authorities wh ' Sponsibility 
despite the urgent pleas of teachers, principals Parent pae failed, 
to assign trained counselors to our schools. ' Ssociations, 

Despite the failure of the educational authorities to act, wh 

the average academic high school do to provide guidance poe a, 
its pupils? What follows is an effort to describe how one veh ‘r 
high school tackled the problem. It will outline the ates i 
had to be solved, the principles that were developed and the ace t 
that were instituted, in the course of setting up a guidance Seat 
at the Bronx High School of Science. It is hoped at this time, when 
the proper direction of our youth becomes our most critical reeppn- 
sibility, that some of the ideas and practices presented here will be 


of help to other high schools. 


THE ORIGIN OF A GUIDANCE PROGRAM. Since, in our 
case, the educational authorities did not provide either trained per- 
sonnel or specific direction, how did a guidance program get started 
in a new high school? The answer, if it is based on our experience, 
will vary with the individual school. At our school, the principal 
called for volunteers to join a guidance committee. The writer and 
the administrative assistant thus came to constitute the guidance 
committee. What about guidance procedures? What about office 
space? What about a guidance library? In short, what about the 
basic essentials for organizing a guidance program ? Well, they Just 
do not exist when you organize the program. The only thing that 
does exist is your own interest in young people and an extensiv? 
background of work with adolescents. Also, you may have the 8° 
fortune of having a principal who because of his profound interest 
port in your 


in young people, gives you a free hand and complete sup al 

efforts. So much for the origin of a guidance program- h ort 

needs a guidance system, you volunteer to help institute one y 40 a 
0 


the sympathetic cooperation of the principal, you go ahead an 
best you can starting from absolute scratch. 

And now your troubles begin. You have been assigned to 4 cubby 
hole—that is a guidance office—and you are responsible or 
about 400 boys. By the time you feel you have made some d 
the problem, you are directing a guidance program for 


12 


DP. 






pÁ p THE an . . i 
pANG f the administrative assistant and a committee. 
assista 5 the course of developing a guidance program 
p gine ace pal you are beset with a series of problems that 
jra 1 i “tl high schools and all people interested in guidance. 
rave pla ri : consideration of these problems, not necessarily in 


ur 
et us! .. which they arose. 


he order | 

G ALL OUR STUDENTS. 
hat of providing a guidance program that catered to the 
a students. We had to be on our guard against using the 
a- ae limitations to neglect the normal child. Since he offers 
ap problem, we fail to give him the same educational and voca- 
‘ional help that we give the ones who attract our attention—the trou- 
iemakers and the ones who simply must win a scholarship to 


The first problem we faced 
GuIDIN e needs 


Harvard. 
at our first principle: our guidance program must 


We arrive then 
not neglect the normal student in favor of the atypical student. But 
tow can this be achieved? Our answer, with which we are as yet 
not wholly satisfied, has been to limit the activities of the grade guide 
to educational and vocational matters. Such matters as checking on 
lateness, cutting, absence and discipline, are not the responsibility of 
our guidance people. These functions are in the hands of a discipline 
a which has a close liaison with the guidance committee. 
nla on the petty details that have made glorified clerks out of 
bi 1s he - pet schools, we manage to find time to see every 
famed ool at least once a year. Despite key interviews 1n 
ko €, four and seven, we feel that one of the major weaknesses 

Program is our inability to see the boys more often. Note this 


% 6 maj 
or a s è o . 
d weakness in every guidance program in our cily high 


NCE VERSUS PROGRAM MAKING. A problem that 


We met earl A 
Buidance p y in our existence dealt with the eternal squabble between 
We are all familiar with this 


des the child feels best 
d follow. The program 
1 problems that he 
gram suggested by 


tenacious 2 and program makers. 
“quipped a lem, The person who gui 
maker Sees “termine the program he shoul 
els Stand i myriad of technical and mechanica 

as way of giving the student a pro 


€ grade 
Suide 
Cre wW s 
© developed the principle that the guidance and program- 


A 
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ming functions must be merged in the hands of 
put that principle into operation by combining the oy; d 
program committees under the joint chairmanship of = eaid 
of the guidance committee and the chairman of the ea Chairman 
mittee. Our school no longer has a program hmieg t = 
guidance committee on which the ex-program committee ch > 
acts as co-chairman and supervises all matters relating to sn: 
ming. Our grade guides in this set-up are also our program m 
We have no serious rift between the guidance and program ire 
tions. The people who interview our boys are the ones who know 
their problems, and can best adjust their programs. 


May, 1943) 
One committee, We 


A WORKABLE HOMEROOM PROGRAM. Our efforts at 
developing a guidance program early revealed that a major problem 
consists of getting the full cooperation and interest of the homeroom 
teacher in connection with any homeroom guidance activities which 
are planned. This is also a problem of long standing in many schools. 
Homeroom teachers, despite elaborate homeroom programs that look 
very good on paper, have developed a mind—set against homeroom 
discussion periods. The causes are many, and need no repetition 
here. A person who teaches five or more subject classes of forty or 
more pupils each day is not in the mood to conduct a homeroom 
discussion on a theme that is of no interest either to pupil or teacher. 
But the long forty minute homeroom period scheduled approx- 
imately once in two weeks presents valuable time for guiding = 
pupils. How can we utilize it on a basis which will appeal to bo 
teacher and pupil? Here we developed the principle that a success m 
homeroom discussion period is one that offers a subject of ae - 
interest to the pupil and involves a minimum of additional bur sacl 
the already overburdened homeroom teacher. Based on this a ai 
we have introduced the following practices in connection W! 
homeroom program: Pe, 
1. We have relieved the homeroom teacher of many ape aver” 
cal tasks such as programming our students, computing Ma 
ages, etc. These functions are in the hands of the grade E 7 big 
2. We have placed in the homeroom activity calendar CE aiis, 
clerical jobs such as filling out several sets of pupil prope clits to 
thus making it unnecessary for teachers to stay after schoo 
complete such tasks. : 
3, We have assigned for homeroom discussions only the 
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çyIDANCE A "E 
..< those that are of basic interest to our pupils. As an 


term from one through eight spends one or more 


room pe $ 
at of particular importance to that term. Thus the following 
i 


blems were discussed in the homeroom period this term: 
pro 


Tem I —The Importance of Extra-Curricular Activities In Your High 
School Career 

—The Importance of Early Thinking About Colleges and 
Scholarships 

Term III —The Graduation Requirements of the High School of Science 

Term IV —The Pre-Induction and Electives Program at the High School 

of Science 

Tem V —How to Choose Your Life Work Intelligently 

Term VI —Should You Go to College and if So Which One? 

Term VII —Your Next Step After High School 

Term VIJI—Opportunities For Job Training In War Industries 


Experience has taught us that these are core guidance problems for 
each term that are of prime interest and value to our students. To 
make the discussions meaningful, and to ease the burden on the home- 
room teacher, we provide both pupil and teacher with valuable factual 


content that is based on extensive research by members of the guid- 
ance committee, 


Term II 


Hn kn CLASS AS A VEHICLE OF GUIDANCE. If 
ow much a getting the cooperation of the homeroom teacher, 
listing the a = could contribute to student guidance needs by 
wta good cas ns the subject teacher? Recently, one writer made 
i not necessa y the social studies as a vehicle for guidance.® It 
sarily a aner o a his thesis that the social studies are neces- 
tecognize the j = for guidance than any of the other subjects, 
tough the keyi idity of the approach to some guidance problems 
¢ Problem J€cts in the high school curriculum. . 

an eliminat IS to get the subject teacher to accept the idea that 
€ some of the traditional content from his course of 
thtional of certain items that would aid the student in making 
"Ped the Ne pe and personality adjustments. Here we devel- 
Uh ay as "ciple of seeking the assistance of the subject teacher in 
$ Stud as he could conveniently work in with his own course 


ttl instance, we called upon the Social Studies Depart- 


Char 
N Cem iy f ; 
“ember 4 9, cleseent Needs and the Social Studies —Social Education— 

’ į 3-54 i 
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ment to help us with the task of orienting the freshman stud 
school by opening the Civics course with a two week unit 
tion to the School. Such problems as the schools’ Sibra of 

and the importance of participating in the extra-curricular lif a 
school, are considered in the unit. We feel that this effort a 
Social Studies teacher is important in helping young student 
bridge the gap between elementary school and high school ot 
illustration of guidance through the subject class is among tlie a 
valuable ones that we have introduced at our school. Much more . 
being done than can be presented here and much more remains to be 
done. 


Ent to the 
n Or 1enig. 


KEEPING OUR STUDENTS POSTED. Another problem that 
we have faced is the task of getting vital guidance materials into the 
hands of our pupils. Our large high schools often leave us with a 
feeling of futility when we try to bring important books, pamphlets, 
scholarship notices, to the attention of our students. Many unsuc- 
cessful efforts to reach most of our students led us to formulate the 
principle that any method that is developed must be systematic and 
well-organized, not haphazard and piecemeal. It must utilize all the 
school agencies that are available for the purpose O 
news. 

To achieve this goal, we work through the grade guide who makes 
the first contact, a personal one, with the homeroom classes in his 
grade. This is supplemented by notices in the school newspaper, 0” 
the Guidance Bulletin Board, and in the Guidance Corner of the 
Library. To bring the many important materials that have appen 
recently dealing with opportunities in the armed forces and 1n P 
industries to the attention of our students, a mimeographed j- en 
ography of all the available materials in our school library ir = 
to every upper term student. But getting vital guidance materia - rs 
our pupils depends on the availability of funds to purchase - 
materials much more than it does upon good organization. The ‘als 
of funds assigned to us to purchase vital books and other par in- 
interferes seriously with out efforts to keep our students We 


f disseminating 


formed. 


e 
KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH OUR GRADUATES. eh the 
graduated our first class in June 1941, we were confronte ts? Io 
problem of keeping in touch with these boys, As the Regen 
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of maintaining contact with our graduates 
hase of guidance efforts in our schools. 
ulated the principle that an important way in which we 
y students now in school with us, is to learn constantly 
who have left us, and who have tested our teaching and 
” -in the outside world, the deficiencies in our teaching and 
iane, forts To this end we have inaugurated a follow-up study 
m i ran graduating classes based on a plan suggested by the 
air tment of Education.” As a result of this 


New York State Depar i ti t 
follow-up study we expect to be in a position to evaluate the validity 


of our high school program. 


j tter 
„y reved , this mê 
quiy the weakest P 


ADEQUATE PERSONNEL AND TIME. ` Finally, we come to 
a problem that in a sense is basic to and pervades all the other prob- 
kms thus far considered. How can our school make available 
trained personnel and adequate time in which to do the guidance job 
thoroughly? Our principle here is that all the talk in the world about 
what we ought to do will not help any unless we are given the time, 
place, and equipment with which to do it. Miss Becker’s admirable 
program is meaningless to most schools, despite their sincere desire 
oput it into effect. In answer to the problem of the guidance func- 
ar vanai she rightly suggests that adequate guidance is “to be 
i Sie pact pres which underlie sound guidance at any time, 
Some sd fia Very true, but it is in order to ask how many 
schools h adequate guidance systems before the war? How many 
_ ave them now that the urgent war guidance problem con- 
nts us? 
sine teen able to solve this problem at the High School of 
have been ane in part, and that simply because a few individuals 
of our ema to give without stint of their time and energy: Not 
Odo theip de guides have been relieved of teaching assignments 
, eighty emi work, Our placement counselor, for example, 
to eee daily in which to take care of his placement func- 
sn ms guidance of 300 fifth term students. 
wel ens hade adequate time in which to a i 
Work? is the average grade guide in guidance an person 
Ot one man on the committee is a trained guidance 


as 
tion 
Row 


w 


Ik 


Plan 

f 

tartan < Study of Youth Who Have Left School,” New York State 
b 


t Ovem 
er 1940, | 7 
"o Doo N p 


do a good job? 
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worker. All have secured their training on the job. Do 
satisfactory place in which to work? What about privac 
viewing students? Again, the best we can say is that 
guidance office which cannot by any means be considered ad 

for our purposes. Picture an office one-third the size of an ma 
classroom, into which has been squeezed four desks, interview ih e 
records, files and bookcases, then imagine, if you can, such a re 
privacy in interviews. S as 


3) 
we have a 
we have a 


AN EVALUATION OF OUR EFFORTS. In sum then, what 
can we conclude as to the success or failure of our efforts to give our 
school an adequate guidance program? Despite a committee of 
teachers composed of men keenly interested in the problems of young 
people, despite an unusually young, intelligent and progressive fac- 
ulty, we are still left with many unsolved problems. To call our 
program adequate for the needs of our students, we must find the 
answer to the unsolved problems centering in lack of time, poor 
facilities for meeting and talking with our boys, lack of funds for 
books and other guidance materials, the absence of trained personnel, 
and inadequate contact with our pupils after they leave us. It is 
little consolation to know that these problems, probably in a much 
more severe form, are present in most high schools. 

Despite these unsolved problems, has our guidance program made 
a real contribution to the life of the school? Have we helped our 
students to face and meet educational and vocational problems more 
intelligently? If the answer is “Yes,” it simply represents another 
illustration of what can be done in spite of many handicaps. *% 
our achievements, some of which have been outlined here, ar z 
feel, more important than our shortcomings. If we feel that we ir 
ready to continue our efforts toward a more satisfactory opel " 
program, it is because, despite our limitations, the parents of 0 
students have again and again had occasion to thank us © 
elaborate scholarship guidance program that has enabled the! 
dren to secure dozens of scholarships. If we are not discourag” 
inadequate office space, lack of funds and time, and similar 0! ae 
ties, it is due to the fact that on occasions too numerous tO men 
our seniors, bewildered by rapidly moving events that leave i ra 
puzzled as to the best course to follow on graduation, have 1 ouf 
that our guidance meetings on Your Place In The War Ep” f Can 
mimeographed guidance notices on such subjects as Yo 
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; Will Fit You For Jobs in Our War Industries, 
have helped them greatly in reaching 





pgplRECTING P 


training That YS 
er „dividual interviews, 


nt decisions. : 
rta , we stay on the job and accept the additional burdens in- 
In r pur work with the guidance committee because we know 
uolet. alternative to our admittedly inadequate efforts except 
wo program at all. We feel also, that this war emergency, when it 
reveals the sad state of guidance in our schools, will force our edu- 
ational authorities to move in the direction of helping our youth face 
the problems of a war torn world. They will accept this responsi- 
bility because they must know, as was recently pointed out in a highly 
significant article dealing with the impact of the war on young people, 
hat “Adjusting pupils to the war is an individual problem. Twenty- 
seven percent of the pupils think there is at least a fifty-fifty chance 
that they will give up the careers they had planned to follow. They 
need help in making that decision wisely. Others think their school- 
ing may be interrupted, a fear justified in many cases, but one which 
s much less frightening if alternative plans for building a satisfying 
i are ready. Girls are concerned by the absence of boys, and need 
m ay s about early marriage, friendships, and con- 
per k- = in are pressing in some homes, while another 
si T sole 2 concerned by undue fears for friends or relatives 
ined by ¢ -X hat these areas of tension are can only be deter- 
Bins seat m4 i the individual pupil and his background, when, 

Ppa e under considerable sirain.” ® 

cational authorities continue to neglect such facts? 


impo 


L J. Cro b u . 
vember 2 se Pupils Adjust To War"—Social Education—No- 


iy Adventures in Redirecting 
upil Behavior 
FORE 


Wo 
te Oys aa These narratives take us into the troubled lives of 
‘dust se school days joined for a time with those of an 


ent l 
PP ose] Class ina. New York City Junior High School. The class, 


c i ? 
ODO Ge ir- in register, but at times in excess of this figure, was 
ely of early adolescents, who were educationally mal- 


‘djus 
ted in 
Scholarship, or in ways of behaving, or in both, It is not 
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the name of the class that matters but the way of the tea $ 
her boys. By natural inclination, by experience, and by y 
professional preparation, this teacher has been eminently su 
in giving her pupils a sense of belonging, a feeling of being und 
stood, of confidence in themselves, and of power to grow into mi 
desirable behavior relations. She is one of thousands of Kinder 
garten—6B teachers. She happens to hold a probationary school 
license and has made a very considerable contribution to adjustment 
class technique during many years of “waiver” service in Junior 
High School adjustment classes. She finds her chief reward in the 
satisfaction that goes with a professional challenge successfully met, 
the brightening of the lives of her charges. 

The narratives are released at this time for a number of reasons, 
These are days of “increasing juvenile delinquency” or shall we say 
“increasing adult delinquency”. These true stories give us a glimpse 
of a few of the basic causes of undesirable adolescent behavior that 
are always active around us but that we so commonly fail to see, until 
our own increasing derelictions lay the consequences more immedi- 
ately upon our doorsteps. 

They do more than reveal causes. They show the ways by which 
the teacher redirected behavior into more appropriate channels. More 
and more the teacher is being called upon to assume this kind of 
responsibility ; more and more teachers are preparing themselves pro- 
fessionally to accept it. 

Finally, the classroom conditions must be supplied—the “— 
register and the professionally prepared teacher—that are abso a 
necessary before our schools can hope to meet successfully the P n 
lems here presented. Existing class size in our schools 1s ar 
large to offer promise. Even 25 is a big maximum. iia 

The names and identities of the boys who are the centers ° i 
dramatic episodes are purposely concealed. If perchance re silt 
boys concerned should read the account here given of t prov 
moments of his private life, we feel sure that he will give aP i 
to our efforts to extend a helping hand to others who may - . the 
selves in like straits. If these stories can move Ou! big city ossi- 
direction of smaller classes that will make individual attention 
ble, and will stir teachers to show an increased interest an 2 vay? 

professional effort in the redirection of the maladjusted, this PO 

will not have been in vain. 
Jacos THEOBALD 
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THE BOY IN THE LONG OVERCOAT 


iter appeared at the door of the classroom, long overcoat reach- 

| Wa salle a cap tilted over one eye, hands in overcoat pockets. 

he glasses which did not fit, his face was unfriendly, forlorn 
ew 


looking, yet poe h i 
courteous manner, he handed his record cards to the teacher. A new 


„dmission and a hard one! Eaa 

The president of the class told him to choose a seat, gave him his 
books and told him what to do. The newcomer looked at him with 
an air of disgust and didn’t do it. He did remove his hat. His top- 
coat he kept on for four days and sat on the edge of his seat, giving 
one the impression that he. would skip out any moment. 

The fifth day he removed his hat and coat. The sixth day he placed 
them in the wardrobe. 

All this time the teacher was wondering. Finally, the opportune 
time to break the silence presented itself. The class had gone to the 
gymnasium. After a minute or two, the teacher found Walter in the 
hall. He said his shirtwaist was torn and he couldn’t remove his 
coat. When told the school would supply a shirtwaist, he said he 
could not and would not accept it. He was invited to return to his 
room. This he did, and again sat in silence. 


oe EVERYONE. The next day the class went to shop. 
iodin; teacher found Walter in the hall. This time he said he 
iied a to shop as the work was too menial. This was followed 
remember ement that his parents had been janitors as long as he could 
He couldn't He said he hated his mother; she nagged and nagged. 

respect his father ; he didn’t have the courage of his con- 


Victions 
* 40 Sum | i eri 
any friends, m it up he hated everyone and he didn't care to have 


T . 
r i i teacher stumped but not discouraged. The boy sat 
tities, m S for three weeks. The class inquired about his peculi- 
indness a ey were told to-be kind to him but not to make their 
n annoyance. 
fy e fourth week, an English lesson and a social science lesson 
he ot = attention. He gave answers far beyond the capacity of 
tea és Members of the class to grasp. He next tried arithmetic: 
Suen 100%; fundamentals—100%, except division. All his 


Were the result of genuine thinking. i 


had an expression of mean determination. In a dis- 
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[May 
Then the teacher learned that he desired to write sce » 1943) 


narios, He 


was sent to the Dramatic Club. He went and returned H 
meet so many pupils. ` ME couldn't 
The mother visited the teacher. She was extremely underpr 
rpriyi- 


leged in all respects. All son’s faults and shortcomings were enum 
ated by her. With mother in the picture there could be no re rt, 

So Walter was taken as he was and teacher tried her beg eee 
him. Standardized Tests were given. His age—15 years; 1.9 be 
In all subjects, he measured 9th and 10th Grade except Arithmetic 
which was 7th Grade. Walter showed pleased surprise when he 
heard the results of the tests. He wanted to graduate, but that Shop 
and P.T.! 

Principal and teacher decided upon an academic course for him. 
Walter received the news with a serious “Thank you.” 

He never befriended anyone except a small boy, who became his 
teacher of long division; never entered into the spirit of any party; 
refused all refreshments but always thanked teacher. 

Walter worked up to his ability, received his diploma without 
“attending the Commencement Exercises. He thanked the teacher for 


all she had done. | 
Five months later the teacher received a Special Delivery letter 


from Walter. An exact copy follows: 


“My dear Miss sibs iaoiai 
I have wanted to write this letter for some ; 
to do so until now. First, I want to thank you for helpin 
Certificate of Graduation, which has meant so much to me. ™ 

I realize without the interest you took in me, it would have been 
possible to receive one. 

I also realize that I must have acted rather morose 
sions, but this was partially due to home conditions, my personal apre ae 
and the dull school routine before I reached your class. Being 4 oe only 
gist you must have classified me as a dementia praecox case. reat yO 
thing in my favor was the rating I received in the Intelligence +€ 
gave. it, I 

I want you to know, too, that while I may not have sho'l! while 
always considered you the most efficient teacher I ever RETON sum- 
in your class I used to derive a certain amount of pleasure ha res > 
ming up different personalities, from the ignorant, egotistical o But 
to the illiterate John C., proving that I did something while pe yo 

to get back to my letter, I want to again thank you for the pate remain 
took with me, and I hope you won't take offense at this letter. 

Your pupil, 

Walter 








time, but have neglected 
g me secure 4 


ly on many occ 
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THE BOY WHO NEEDED FRIENDS 


«r shall never forget your kindness to me and your consideration 

Is al boy racked, shall we say, with nerves and a fear of every- 
of ate of his own home. We shall always be friends, and to 
am sar we worked together is the outstanding thing of my life 
me "~ present time. I, for one, realize today that it was you who 
ae me not only penmanship, arithmetic, spelling and all the other 
subjects, but Right Thinking and Self-Confidence, certainly two of 
the most important attributes of life. Had it been possible for me to 
ontinue under your guidance I would probably be ns 
So wrote a boy to his adjustment class teacher after he had left 
High School. This is teacher's reward for spending hours and hours 
trying to make him feel secure and adequate. 


WILLIAM. William was fifteen—no I.Q. recorded at the time. 
Tests were not given because he was too unsteady and they would 
have added to his fear. He was greatly retarded; after having been 
in Public School just one term he was promoted from 6A to Adj. A. 

William was grateful, but the sight of the “adjustment boys” 
frightened him. He told the teacher of the Adj. class that he hated 
her class and hated her, then continued weeping. The teacher made 


one comment, “Think it over tonight and in the morning if you feel 


r “be x join us, come right along.” 

P lnek morning William appeared, friendly, shy, and not sure 

quite varied The class was busy, working in groups—the jobs were 

sat in the Pi Teacher explained the work to William. He found a 
he teache ar corner of the room, looked at no one, and tried to work. 
7 r understood. 

Tar was one lad who arose at 4 A.M. each day, did a heavy 
is ay my coming to school. He usually slept for one hour. 
tiended Ans he awoke, he went over to William and successfully 

“Sleeper” um. During this social visit, William had aroused the 

„„ ~ Mterest in arithmetic, and it continued so. 


l i 
‘am Seemed to feel better by noon, but when he arrived home 


à Teac 
10n s 
Oe and iii favorable, set in. That afternoon r m 
ather he 


Picture as ee hours with teacher and gave her a r 
e boy, 
as privileged 


AM’s BACKGROUND.  William’s family w $ 


AN A a a a 
MOTE eee 
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he materna] 
ome all da ; 
Tivate school 


intellectually, socially, economically. His mother died w 
two years old. His father walked out and left William to t 
aunt, who held a very fine position which kept her from h 
When William was seven, she had him admitted to ap 
and, as she said, “He learned nothing.” He was her priz 

traveled around with her—no boy or girl friends for him ° SANS 

This information helped the teacher. The class scenica fond of 
him and gave him much attention. Then came Intelligence and 
Achievement Tests. He rated far above the average of the class 
Work, according to his ability, was provided for him. By degrees 
he received less attention; he found a few pals and finally became : 
pupil-teacher by choice of his classmates. William was progressing 
as a normal boy. 

About this time, the aunt married. William was heartbroken. He 
slipped back, but not all the way. Again, conferences with William, 
with aunt and uncle took place. Finally William and uncle became 
friends. 

Unfortunately, uncle died suddenly. The aunt became the problem. 
William, with teacher’s advice, readjusted the aunt. 

At the end of the term, having completed one and a half year's 
work, he reluctantly went to Grade 8B. However, he took it in a 
normal way. From 8B, he graduated to high school, became a leader, 
a member of the Glee Club, then the vocal soloist. A radio engage. 
ment followed and finally he became a pupil of a well-known music 
school. 

There were 24 other problem boys. Fourteen were adjusted more 
easily than eleven, whose problems needed adjustment and many T- 
adjustments. Registers of less than 25 would help to conduct these 
classes more successfully. 


THE BOY WHO WAS A LEADER 


“Today I’ve walked the streets all day looking at i 
schools from without, giving the various neighborhoods a —_ 
once-over, and I just feel this might be the school and the neg ai 
hood needed for Bill. You see, we lived in Washington, D. 7 J) 
husband is in the theatrical business. All was flourishing =n frst 
was doing nicely at school. Suddenly we noticed a changé. Bi 


ome 
neglected his school work, then became surly and unlovable oo 
wed 


and finally he stayed out all night. Te took his father’s CO" * 
with a gang of boys, wrecked the car completely and became inv 
24 
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piRECTING PUP , 
uble. We realized our son came first, so Dad gave 
p and here we are in New York hoping that some teacher 
ool will be able to help us.” 

This story of a troubled mother, related to the principal, led to 

i's admission to the adjustment class. 

a was 15, fine looking, well dressed, I.Q. 120. He came into the 
oom carrying a dime novel. 

Bill and the work were introduced. He was deeply annoyed and 
said he just couldn’t do that work. He was informed that he would 
be held responsible for just that which he could do and no more. 

The next important step was the teacher’s interest in his reading 
likes, At the completion of each job, he was permitted to read his 
book. A discussion of the reading material in the class library fol- 
lowed. Soon he explored the library material and discovered detec- 
tive stories. 

By the end of the term, he was reading the best books, and had 
lost his surly manner and was showing excellent results in work and 
work habits, considering his initial hostility. 

Free periods, hours after school, were spent in discussion with 
him. There were many “principal-teacher” conferences and there 
were lengthy “parent-teacher” talks. 

The High Spot : Bill found a classmate whom he wished to guide. 
on with teacher followed. As he had been guided by teacher, 

ln an T to guide the lad in constant trouble. 
airi i > was elected president of the G.O. and became the 

= Ps t-hand man in the school’s social issues. . 
sions pa ts term there were free discussions with Bill during class 

Min Te free periods and after school, Bill as Leader and 

invited the = x then visited the teacher for advice and finally Bill 
Erte rs er to his home to advise his parents. 

ember of eh he grateful, little realized that Bill, the youngest 

is kindn € lamily, chafed at being “babied. . 
ess, thoughtfulness, leadership and love were again so 


ten] , i 
the y felt in the home that the parents wrote at length about it to 


vd of Education. a 

when ‘ Successful actor in Hollywood, never fails to visit his teacher 
ew York, 

give A * Were 25 pupils in this class, thus permitting the teacher to 

Men * to the individual needs and differences of the children, 


Would have been better, as there were other Bill’s in the class 
i 25 


RE 
„a mess Of t70 


ii his wor 
in some sch 
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with different problems. As the register decreases 
increases. Twenty-six pupils made a displeased tea 
annoyed her, and registers of 29, 30-33 caused an 
of maladjustment, for she definitely felt and kn 
manly impossible to give that interest and treatm 
an individual. 

Individual Planning and the Human Touch are abs 
to reclaim boys with problems such as Bill’s. 


[May, 1943 


: individual 

cher, 27 definite 
emotional reaction 
ew that it Was hu- 
ent to each Pupil aş 


olutely needed 


Abraham Lincoln and the 
Fifth Column - 


LOUIS JAFFE, Samuel J. Tilden High School 


The following lessons are part of a unit which was projected as an 
attempt to adapt our history teaching to current needs. The Unit 
consists of the following problems: 

Problem I—The Meaning of the Fifth Column. 
Problem II]—The South Secedes. 

Problem III—The War Begins. 

Problem IV—The Rise of the Copperheads. 

Problem V—Secret Societies in the North. 

Problem VI—Problems of Freedom of Speech and Press. 
Problem VII—The Election of 1864 and Its Aftermath. 

Owing to space limitations, only Prob. IV is reproduced bel 
Comments will be welcomed by the author. 


oW. 


THE RISE OF THE COPPERHEADS 


I—As the criticism against Lincoln’s war effort continued, 
following development took place: l vee, the 
A— “To all the opponents of the war, in whatever degree, © 
Union men applied the opprobrious epithet of 
The copperhead was a venomous snake which st ions 0 
concealment without warning, In spite of the accusati Peace 
treason which were hurled at members of the party, © ijed a 
Democrats did not regard it as a disgrace to be old CoP” 
Copperhead. They cut the head of Liberty from PE g 

per cent and wore it on the lapels of their coats to 5 

they stood for liberty and the Constitution, both 9 

they charged the Republicans with having subverted. 


the 
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n New York World March 26, 1862: 
“Copperheads Attention! 

The Copperhead, or Badge of Liberty. Now ready. ‘Cop- 
perhead|’ is it? Let every White Man accept ‘The insult,’ 
and wear the grand old emblem of Liberty—The Copperhead! 
Mailed Postpaid, on receipt of 15 cents, or $10.00 per hun- 
dred by express. All orders should be addressed at once to 
the manufacturer.” 

Explain the development that took place. 


p—Ad i 


1L-The following statements and slogans summed up the aims of 
the Copperheads : 


Am “The Constitution as it is and the Union as it was.” 


B—This ad appeared in a New York paper: 

“Every person in favor of Free Speech, a Free Press, 
and the Rights of White Men is wearing the Badge of 
Liberty.” 

C—Congressman Vallandigham of Ohio, leader of the Copper- 
heads, in a speech to Congress Jan. 14, 1863: 

“Stop fighting. Make an armistice—no formal treaty— 

buy and sell. .. . Open up railroads. ... Visit the North and 


West. ... the South. Exchange newspapers. Migrate. In- 
termarry. Let slavery alone.” 


l. List the aims of the Copperheads. 


2. What is the “Badge of Liberty” referred to in 
the ad? 


3. What did they mean by the “Constitution as it is 
and the Union as it was”? 


following illustrate some of their arguments and ideas: 
—Joliet (Il) Signal, Jan. 15, 1861: 
“As Democrats we claim exemption in this Black Re- 
publican war . . . for it was their party that brought the 
y calamity upon the country.” 

allandigham, speech to Congress Jan. 1863: 

“The war for the Union is in your hands a most bloody 
and costly failure. War for the Union was abandoned; war 
Or the negro openly begun. The secret but real purpose of 
the war was to abolish slavery in the States, and with it the 
change of our present democratic form of government into an 

C mperial despotism.” 

Vallandigham, speech to Congress Jan. 1863: — 
“Can the war go on? Whence the money to carry it on 
Where the men? Can you borrow? From whom? Can Sin 

tax more? Will the people bear it? . - . Will pe enlis 
pW at any price? Ah, sir, it is casier to die at home. 
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D—When Vallandigham was arrested in 1863, he , 
Gov. Seymour: li 
“The purpose is—believe me—to prevent any 
election in 1864, or to control it by force.” 


E—Many rumors were spread about Lincoln—he insist d 
upon being paid in gold instead of greenbacks; ipee 
was going to change his term of office to life; his wife was 
giving information to the Confederacy. 


F—Chauncey Burr wrote in his magazine : 

“The crimes of the Administration are all Mr. Lincoln's 
own. What is the sense in talking about the President's 
‘honesty’ and ‘good intentions’? ‘Those conservative members 
of Congress should bring in a resolution to remove him as 
an imbecile—an incapable executive.” 


G—So bitter were the Copperheads against Lincoln that his 
famous Gettysburg address was commented upon as fol- 


lows: 


Harrisburg Patriot and Umion: 
“We pass over the silly remarks of the president; for the 


credit of the nation we are willing that the veil of oblivion 
shall be dropped over them and that they shall no more be 


repeated or thought of.” 
Chicago Times: 

“The cheek of every American 
as he reads the silly, flat, and dish-watery 
man who has to be pointed out to intelligent 
President of the United States.” 


H—A favorite song of the Copperheads : 
“Abraham Lincoln, what yer ‘bout 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
Stop this war! It's all played out—” 
J—The Copperheads issued a “Lincoln Cate 
typical questions were: 
“Question—What is the Government? d Owen 
Answer—Abraham Lincoln, Charles Sumner, 4" 
Lovejoy. 
Question—What is a President? 
Answer—A general agent for negroes. 
Question—What is Congress? 
Answer—A body organized to make 
President from being punishe 
of law he may be guilty of. 
Question—What is the meaning of the wor 
Answer—tThe will of the President.” 


to 


Presidential 


must tingle with shame 
utterances of the 
foreigners a$ the 


, e 
chism”. Som 


e 
laws to protect bas 
d for any Y la 


d “jaw” ? 





FIF TH 
Explain the 


7 Explain wha 


ing th 
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COLUMN 
ideas and arguments of the Copperheads? 
t the Copperheads hoped to accomplish by spread- 


ese ideas? 

e light of the arguments spread by the Copperheads, indi- 
the significance of these items: 

A—The following are excerpts from a diary kept by J. B. 

Jones, a rebel war clerk in Richmond, Va.: 

Nov. 6, 1862—“We are all hoping that New York and 
other states declared against the Republicans, at the elections 
in the United States, on Tuesday last. Such a communica- 
tion would be regarded as the harbinger of peace. We are all 
weary of the war, but must and will fight on, for no other 
alternative remains.” 

Nov. 8, 1863—“We have tidings from the North of the 
triumph of the Democrats in New York, New Jersey, etc. 
This news produces great rejoicing, for it is hailed as the 
downfall of Republican despotism. Some think it will be 
followed by a speedy peace.” 

Jan. 28, 1863—“All over the North, and especially in the 
Northwest, the people are clamoring for peace. I have no 
doubt, if the war continues throughout the year, we shall 
have the spectacle of more Northern men fighting against the 
U. S. gov't than slaves fighting against the South.” 

March 3, 1863—“Lincoln is now Dictator, his Congress 
having given him power to call out all the male population 
between the ages of twenty and thirty-five years, and author- 


ity to declare martial law whenever he pleases. We must fight - 


and pray, and hope for revolution and civil war in the North, 
which may occur any day.” 


“The adjutant general of Indiana reported in Jan. 1863, 
that the number of arrests for desertion in the month of De- 
cember had exceeded 2500; that officers sent to arrest men 
accused of desertion were set on by the local population. .. . 
The draft records in Blackford County, Indiana, were de- 
stroyed by a mob. Several draft officers in Indiana and Illi- 
nois were set on by mobs; in a few cases the officers were 
murdered.” 


a 
Gov. Yates of Illinois—Jan. 1863: 


ti ä k a . ' 
The secessionists’ strongest hope and main reliance is a 


eatists had been showing 
_ It was probably with a 
nd war weariness in the 
another raid into Penn- 


i “The Copperheads and other def 
Ncreasing strength in the North, . - 
view to increasing the disaffection a 
Union that Lee, ... determined on 
Sylvania, cat 
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F—Judah P, Benjamin, Confederate 
April 23, 1864: 





arpers), Jan. 31 


which h 
does the rebels,” 


Sec’y of State 


» 1863. 


? Wrote 


“We have sent Jacob Thompson and Clement C 
Alabama to Canada on secret service, in the hope of Tpi 
a disruption between the eastern and the western state ae 
approaching election in the North. It is supposed that ph 
good can be done by the purchase of some of the vis a 
presses, especially in the Northwest.” e 


G—Jacob Thompson reported to his superiors Aug. 23, 1864. 


“I am addressing every energy that is practicable and 
reasonable to assist the Northwestern people and everything 
justifies the belief that success will ultimately attend the un- 
dertaking. In order to arouse the people, political meetings, 
called ‘peace meetings,’ have been held and inflammatory ad- 
dresses delivered and wherever orators have expressed them- 
slves for peace with restoration of the Union, and if that 
cannot be then peace on any terms, the cheers and the clamor 
of the masses have known no bounds.” 


H—Secretary of War Stanton: 


K—Senator Sumner wrote to a friend: 


“A chief hope of those who set the rebellion of foot 
was the aid from disloyal sympathizers in the northern states 
whose efforts were relied upon to divide and distract the people 
of the North and prevent them from putting forth their 
whole strength to preserve the national government.” 


“Last, but by know means least, in the catalogue of 
causes (of desertions) comes the cowardly or traitorous p 
couragement of desertion by civilians... . There was 4 pan 
evidence that disaffected persons were systematically e 
ployed in promoting desertion by enticing men from thet 
regiments or by persuading them to overstay their fur 
until they were afraid to return.” 


loughs 


a the 
“The President tells me that he now fears the fire 1 


rear more than our military chances.” 
1. Why did Jones hope for a Democratic victory 1? 
the North? 
2. Why was Jones so anxious for peace? P 
3. Why did Jones expect “more Northern Pile 
fighting against the U, S. Gov’t than slaves fig 
ing against the South”? 
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What statement of Jones indicated that Gov. 

Yates was correct in his analysis? 

What parties are referred to by the Lounger? 

Was he correct in his assertion? ; 

What good could be accomplished by the pur- 

chase of some of the principal presses” ? 

Do you think Jacob Thomson was a clever 

agent? Explain. 

g. Was Stanton correct in his charges? | 

9. What was Lincoln afraid of? Were his fears 
justified ? 

10. She wei think the Copperheads were 5th Col- 
umnists? How would they defend themselves 
against such a charge? 


V—Today, as the war continues, the criticism of Roosevelt and his 
administration continues and seems to be becoming more organ- 


ized: 


Daily News—Oct. 21, 1941 (Note—Before Pearl Harbor) : 


“Roosevelt’s War, we think, is the correct name for the 
war in which we are engaging more intimately every day. Win 
or lose, this war should be known as Roosevelt’s war, because 
F.D.R. is the man who has got us into it as far as we are 
now, and is taking us deeper into it.” 


Social Justice—Jan. 12, 1942—Headline: 


“Reds in U.S. Using War to Promote Communism.” 


Claire Hoffman, speech in Congress, Feb. 6, 1942: 


“Are we drafting our young men by the million and 

' sending them, ... to every continent and to all 7 seas to fight 

and die to make secure the political power of the President 
of the U.S.” 


Jour nal-American, March 19, 1942: 


“The President and his courtiers do all ty eee 
Will brook no contradiction or independent action. 


Social Justice—March 23, 1942: 


“How long will this war be pu totalitarian decrees 
Americans graciously bow down to all the cars, their oil, their 
Which will restrict their sugar, their m aor n a simply to 
apparel, their way of life and er N victory by the 
Statisfy the ambitions of those who tranè« he American 

? Or will the An 


Complete overthrow of their enemies 31 


and 


rsued in America? Will 
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people want to listen to reason and terminate a wa 


no one can win completely, and which Ameri 
completely?” 


Daily News—March 26, 1942: 

“It is said by some and believed by many 
ministration is heavily studded with persons w 
country should go Communist, Socialistic or anyhow, totali 
tarian, and who are trying to use the war Aoa 


wh as the quick 
means of bringing about such a revolution against Piee 
here.” 


Daily News—March 26, 1942: 


“When a man is overworked he is inclined to become 
querulous, petulant even. We wouldn’t suggest that Pres. 
Roosevelt has gotten to the irascible state yet, but there seems 
to be increasing evidence of touchiness on his part. He 
seems to be easily miffed. Perhaps he needs a vacation.” 


Daily News—April 5, 1942: 

“If these petty tyrannies go on, we look for them to 
become an issue in next November’s elections—if those elec- 
tions are held.” 

Daily News—May 22, 1942: 

“As for our getting our liberties back after the war—we 
won't get all of them back in any event. We can be confident 
that after the war we'll be more totalitarian than ever before. 
That is how things go.” 

A. Indicate all the similarities in the arguments e. 
the Copperheads and the opponents of Rooseve 
today. 

° re 

B. Do you think that the statements made above a 
justified ? 

C. What might be the result if such critic! 
came widespread? 


ans can | Ose 


that this Ag. 
ho believe this 


sm be- 


¢,6. 8 5 . scate the 
VI—In reference to the criticism made against Roosevelt indica 


significance of these news items: 


PM, April 28, 1942, reporting a Berlin short wave Feb. 1 
1942, by a supposed American renegade: 

“I know, and there are untold thousands 
know, that our national life is threatened from 
catastrophe of infinite horror—the catastrophe of 
tion.” 


of you am 
within by . 
bolshev!7#" 
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popEIGN LANG | | 
8, 1942, reporting on a Berlin short wave March 


PM, April 2 


26, 1942: “j would not be permitted to make my voice heard if I 
were in America today. I would be effectively silenced by the 
ruthless, arrogant edict of your false leader Franklin D. 


Roosevelt.” 


pM, April 28, 1942, reporting a Berlin short wave of April 


3, 1942: . . . sgia . 
“In order to give the devil his due, it is only right that 
Roosevelt be branded as the instigator of this horrible 
struggle... .” 
PM, May 1, 1942, reporting a Berlin short wave April 23, 


1942: 


“Thus, it can be seen, appreciated public, that the poor 
Yankees have their own worries which they would not have, 
had they not elected a president who suffers from megalo- 
ce P 


A. What conclusions might be drawn from these 
short-wave messages? 

B. Do you think that the statements in Sec. V above 
from the Daily News, Journal American and 
Social Justice are seditious? 

C. Discuss the action taken by the government 
against Social Justice? Do you approve? 

D. Should the government take any action against 
the Daily News, Journal American, and other 
similar newspapers? 


Foreign Language Demands of 
ar Department Agencies 


MAXIM NEWMARK,* Brooklyn Technical High School 
i sements m 


€ Value 


g compendium of the extent of foreign language re 
ade by various war department agencies was prepared 
material for Senator Thomas’s (U.) radio address on 
0 maintaining German language study in our schools. 

cer Candidate Schools: All applicants from among en- 


li ti ä 
= men in the U, S. Army fill out the “Personnel Place 


t 
Q leay 
€ Of absence with the War Department. 


-- 
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ment Questionnaire” which is the official 

f ; 
to all Officer Candidate Schools (OCS), Iten s “PPlication 
questionnaire is entitled “Foreign Language = 23 of this 
follows: ses. A Copy 


23. Foreign languages (check proficiency). 


Read Speak 
aN nh 


Auditory Comprehension 


Language Excel- Excel- 
(specify) lent i 


II. Adjutant General's School, Fort Washington, Maryland 


A. The Military Censorship School 
(a) Among the requirements: facility in one or more 
foreign languages. 
(b) Among the subjects in which officers in this school 
are trained: as military liaison officers in occupied 
countries, directing broadcasts of foreign radio sta- 


—-= 


tions, supervising censorship of mail, editing foreign | 


. newspapers and periodicals, etc. The gear 
state: “Ability to read, translate and speak fluently 
one or more foreign languages.” 


III. War Department, Civil Affairs Division Dry" 
A. School of Military Government, Charlottesville, pi 
(a) Trains officers for administering occupied ee 

(b) Language qualifications and studies similar to 2 


IV. Corps of Military Police 
A. Military Police School, Ft. Oglethorpe, Georg! the fol 
(a) Knowledge of foreign languages involved 1n a 
lowing studies at this school : investigation of = 
age, supervision and investigation of enemy 4 
subversive elements and prisoners of war. 


V. Signal Corps 
A. The Signal School, Ft. Monmouth, New Jersey o fol- 
(a) Knowledge of foreign languages necessary a, "m 
lowing studies at this school: interception ° 
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messages; deciphering and decoding, military intel- 
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ligence. . 


1 Army Administration School (Fla., Iowa, Miss., North 
yI. 
Dakota) 7 | 
A. Subjects requiring foreign language: administration of 
“ orisoners of war and alien internment camps, military 
intelligence and counter intelligence. 


War Department, Army S ervice Forces, HQ Branch, Special 

Services Division, Educational Branch Section, Linguistic 

Unit, 165 Broadway, New York City 

A. Activities include bilingual military dictionaries, soldiers’ 
phrase books, military translations, etc. 


VIL. 


VIII. Ofice of War Information, Overseas Branch, Foreign 
| Language Section, East 42nd Street, New York City 


| A. Activities include radio monitoring and short-wave broad- 
| casting, compilation of a “Linguistic Census of the World,” 
etc. 


| IX. War Department, Special Services Division, Washington and 
| New York City 


A. Among other foreign language activities, preparation of 
language instruction recordings for foreign language in- 
struction of U. S. troops overseas. A branch of the Spe- 
cial Services Division also conducts correspondence courses 
for U. S. soldiers at home and abroad. Among these are 
courses in foreign languages. 


: United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland 


A. ) ; ` ~ e ` g 
Enter ing midshipmen are examined for linguistic aptitude 
ang interest and are assigned to the study of one language 

"Ting their entire three-year course. Languages offered 
are; Spanish, French, German, Portuguese, Italian, Rus- 
‘ian, Japanese, 

"Unite ‘ut, New York 

| A ea States Military Academy, West Point, New Yor 

| in Fai study of German has assumed an important place in 

| © curriculum since 1940. ws 


P <a 
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XII. U. S. Government Agencies requiring knowle 
language: 
(a) Federal Bureau of Investigation 
(b) U. S. Post Office (postal censorship) 
(c) U. S. Patent Office 
(d) Alien Property Custodian 
(e) Diplomatic Services 


Industrial Arts Meets the Challenge 
WILLIAM R. GRIEVE, Yorkville Junior High School 


During this wartime period when our democratic way of life is 
threatened by the demagogues of militaristic nations, our entire 
system of living is turned about to become a part of a great war 
machine. Educational procedures during such a period of crisis 
as this must meet the need of rapid change and necessary human 
adjustment. It is only fitting that such procedures be looked upon 
as contributing factors toward national unity, be analyzed as such, 
and used as such without impairing the value of the subject matter 
or the democratic presentation of it. i 

Industrial arts is meeting this challenge of the times by a rapid 
adjustment of the curriculum from that of an appreciation of indus- 
trial processes in our peaceful land to a knowledge of necessities . 
our nation at war. Greater today than at any other time is the nee 
for the emphasis on the democratic way of life; appreciation of al 
freedoms, opportunity to find one’s place in a functioning A a 
the chance to live today as an individual necessary to the we!ta 
of all rather than a tooth in a gear of dogmatism. 

s for liv- 
ş been 
how 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN ACTION. The opportunitie 
ing, acting and functioning in a democratic way have alway 
great and numerous in the industrial arts laboratory. Today; 
ever, these opportunities must be emphasized and enlarged Ue i that 
individual must find himself in an active society and a part wil 4 
society. The students of industrial arts must be guided to = af 
more abundant life through working with others, sharing too 
equipment with others, making independent studies wit 
helping others. In a democracy, we must train leaders DU 
36 
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jNDUSTRIAL A E, 
st be trained to be a helper. It is the duty of the teacher to 
leader ha dents to find their places as leaders and followers. It 
inspite his SA f life that we find lead 
m democratic way of life that we hnd every leader a follower 
ell he leads. Each student’s personal ambitions, attitudes, and 
of ait must be recognized so that they may be developed to their 
Ee extent. The school shop must now function not only as a 
sil organization within itself but as a social organization function- 
ing for the good of the nation as a whole and the principles of 
democracy which give it life. The pupil must be led to live to his 
greatest capacity today, now, in the present. it he is to live fully, 
he must function fully with his whole personality. 

How many times are teachers confronted with the youth who has 
not and cannot find himself? The blame for such a lackadaisical 
attitude cannot always be placed on the child, for his meagre back- 
ground may not have opened the doors of opportunity to him. If a 
teacher is to help a youth find himself, that teacher must provide 
experience through which the pupils will become aware of his potenti- 
alities. If he is to be led to a successful fulfillment of his civilian 
duties during a war period such as this, he must be led to those 
activities in which he is to participate, not for his own personal 
betterment alone but for the betterment of his group and his com- 
munity, If the youth is to find himself he must ‘do so through 
activity. Activity alone, however, will not and cannot do the job. 
It must be activity which takes place democratically and which has 
bearing on the well being of the group. 


= ARR THROUGH INDUSTRIAL ARTS. Indus- 
ilon P during such a war period can and must open the doors of 
might > a and lead the boy (or girl) to those activities in which he 
trial i Ek for the good of his community. The entire indus- 
ion ce S laboratory can be converted into a democratic war produc- 
Ut se ne Wherein learning for the sake of democracy 1s paramount 
vice for the democratic way of life is first. 
i. = CAN BE DONE. The activities of the industrial arts 
hace or general shop will necessarily embrace the several 
“s of industrial work which has previously been carried on, 
be eh nished Product, the job to be done, the final use, however, m 
hous to meet the needs of life today. The project of to ay 
© one in which the pupil becomes acquainted with the indus- 
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trial processes involved, the tools, the materials, the industria] 
applied, and which then become a contribution to th 
America. Such projects might include first aid equ 
splints, stretchers, tourniquet sticks. They might 
precaution wagons for the school, the home, or 
use in carrying sand, hose, shovels, stretchers 
necessary in combating incideniary bombs and 
damage. Those interested in sheet metal work 
out lamp which would house a light and yet would not allow that 
light to be seen from above. This has become a very successful 
project in some schools. Gas masks may be made which ar 
though made almost entirely of scrap materials. 
the students much enjoyment and stimulates interest greatly. In the 
crafts division of the shop, leather pouches for use in civilian defense 
activities may be made from leather findings and book binding may 
be done for the U.S.O. and other organizations providing reading 
material to the armed services. Those interested in planning, draw- 
ing, and sign painting in the industrial arts general shop may engage 
in poster making for civilian defense groups, scrap and rubber and 
kitchen fat drives, conservation of materials, and bond and stamp 
drives. Shelter area plans and district maps may also be made for 
the community, 

Since toys may be made of wood, metal, plastics, and other p 
terials, many of the activities of the general shop today should hinge 
on the construction of toys for the Red Cross and other community 
organizations interested in bolstering our moral. 


NTS (May, 1943) 


Methods 
© war needs of 
Upment such as 
include air raid 
the community for 
and other materials 
in minimizing their 
may devise a black- 


€ practical, 
This activity gives 


MODEL PLANES. The United States Navy program of re 
airplane construction must play an important part in the en 
arts shop, for it is here that much of the program for “air min x 
ness” will have real meaning. Because of the precision moari 
however, not all students are capable of completing acceptable A 
and therefore may not be prevailed upon to work on such mode a 
a waste of valuable time and material may result. Those — o 
gaged in model construction may be permitted to work on ente 
the other types of projects mentioned. If, however, a s lai 
interest is in model construction, this interest should be streng 

no matter what his present Capabilities are. 
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inDUS ‘«s in some direct way. Such activities may embrace 
to ae of planes, principles of flight, principles of naviga- 


tary principles of radio and those activities which will 
elemen 


Hn, elopment of an air-conscious America. 


lead to the dev 


P. The planning center, or general shop 
THE a ara many TAR and pamphlets as are available 
library m concerning aeronautics and subjects relative thereto. 
for studen m industrial arts general shops and unit shops should 
Today on of the most potent means of changing the curriculum 
‘ee —_ day needs. Geared for war the shop becomes indus- 
to aia life. The unrelated must be divorced from the 
a and the practical needs of our nation, our city, our coun 
our school, our home must be dealt with ; not by an individual but 
by a group working together, democratically for the benefit of all 
concerned. 


PERSISTENT AIMS. Our aims are still intact. The development 
of interest and knowledge about industry and industrial processes 
has not been neglected but has been stimulated through the produc- 
tion of material and equipment for actual use in today’s struggle for 
the democratic way. Development of manual ability becomes more 
necessary as the activity gains in importance. It should here be 
remembered that a more important activity than a war activity could 
not exist today. Problem solving in a program for war production 
n industrial arts must reach its highest peak; for, if an article is to 
serviceable, wel] constructed, and well planned many problems 
Must be solve, Avocational ambitions will be aroused through the 
myriad of activities taking place daily in every corner of the shop. 

© Doys' inclinations, aptitudes, and interests will be drawn forward 
Cause of the various types of work being done and the necessity 


: entering those activities to be accepted as a functioning member 
te di 
ihe, i out” participation for defense of our democracy and its 

sn 


Sch ould be the goal of every industrial arts shop we 
on «Without democratic ideals our American systen 
“tion not exist as it now does. We must strive for the 
Bente x al” se 
tha “ation of our way of life through living tt, wei = oa 
"18 the best way to our students by our own 


educat: 
“Monal Program. 39 
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MATERIALS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WARTIME TEAC 
: Free War Posters HING 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Make Your Rubber Last. A series produced b 
nomics (black and white, 14” x 20”). 


Shows various ways of keeping the life in rubber, such as 
of overshoes, raincoats, infants’ equipment, washin 
Especially useful to home economics department, 


y the Bureau of Home Ego. 


aS Proper care 
g machine rollers, ete 


Scrap. A series of posters on farm scrap (red and black, 
shows importance of farm scrap to war production. 


Food for Freedom. A series of posters (in colors, 14” x 20”), 


Moral building posters intended to show the im 
duction to the war effort. 


varying sizes), 


portance of farm pro- 


Let’s Give "Em Enough and on Time. Office of War Information, Wash- | 


ington, D. C. (full color, 2814” x 40”). 

Realistic picture of machine-gunner, designed to stimulate morale. 
Strong in the Strength of the Lord. (Full color, 7” x 11”, 14” x 22”, 28%" x 

40”, 44” x56”). 

A dramatic presentation indicating our sense of unity and strength 
deriving from the right of our cause. 


* * $% g k & 


Peace and the Post-War World 


The Struggle for World Order—V. M. Dean. N. Y. Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, 1941, 25 cents. 


Bricks Without Mortar—The Story of the International Cooperation—V. Fry. 
Foreign Policy Association, 1938, 25 cents. sai 
Plans for a Post-War World—J. E. Johnson. Foreign Policy Association, 

N. Y. H. W. Wilson, 1942, $1.25. a Wins 
Uniting Today for Tomorrow—G. Kirk and W. Sharp. Foreign Policy 45 

ciation, 1942, 25 cents. 

** +% +$ * Ba 
Toward Greater Freedom. New York, Commission to Study the Org? 
tion of Peace, October 1942, 15 cents. 80pp. Illus. 

The pamphlet is designed primarily as a unit of work to be use r 
nection with courses in history, economics, problems of democracy, nation’ 
like. Contains Atlantic Charter, joint declaration of the United 
review questions, and aids to study in the appendices. 

*¢+* + # & 


Films on War Information. November, 1942, Free, 20pp. Addres 
Reid, Office of War Information, Washington, D. C. kai 
A catalog of films on such subjects as the armed forces, avaitio 
civilian defense, industrial training and informational films. 
s * +% © © & 
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es 


cyGGESTIONS FOR I 


a, for the In-Service Education of the School Staff National Safety 
A Guide ; 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. Mimeo. 74pp. Free to 
oe request, on copy per school system. 
5 


ide is keyed directly to safety problems of the current emergency. 
The gu * x x $ x * 


A Bulletin for Schools and Colleges. Education Relations Branch, Dept. 
of Information. Office of Price Administration, Washington, D. C. 

January 1943. e 

A special publication for teachers and school administrators to furnish 
content material, bibliographies, references, news items, and other materials 
which will aid schools and colleges in developing a necessary wartime edu- 
cational program. Contains basic information on price control and rationing. 

t * * * * > 


Teacher Education in a Democracy at War. July 1942. 75 cents. 118pp. 
Address—Helen E. Davis. Commission on Teacher Education, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C. 

A discussion of the implications of the war situation for the education of 
of American teachers, 
x* «+ k% k g x 
This War and the Teacher. June 1942, Free. 


Davis, Commission on Teacher 
ton, D. C. 


8pp. Address—Helen E. 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washing- 


; A plea to teachers, school administrators, and the general public to think 
ol good teaching as an essential wartime service. 


t $ kxk gkg 
Libraries 


C SEN Contemporary Crisis. By Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of 

ongress, Washington, Library of Congress, 1942. 8p. Free. 

one delivered at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., on Founder's 

vember fiber 1939. Issued in booklet form by Library of Congress, 
' Second edition, slightly abridged, June 1942. 

t + k © kg 


Washington, Office of Civilian Defense in coopera- 

s Bureau, Department of Labor and the Office of 

elfare Services, 1942, Multilithed. 17p. Free. 

SUgee 'S Manual Stresses the need for volunteers in the child care field and 
Sts ste 


volunteer PS to be taken in a local community in the organization of a 
Program in child care. 


ap with the Children’ 
“lense Health and W 


{List of Yo ** ee * ee 
1942, ye War Films, Washington, Office of War Information, Augu 
i “SP. Multilithed, Free, 
forceg, rare listed under the following subjects: (1) Films of the annaa 
ànd (4) 7 ivilian defense training film; (3) Industrial —_ films; 
*Fmational films, Tells how films may be borrowed. 
k «+ 4 ++ * 
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The Support of Education in Wartime, by Educational] Policies 


Washington, D.C., National Education Association Of the Uni 
and the American Association of School Administrators (ina d 
Street NW.) 1942. 16p. 10 cents. Sixteenth 


t £ k g kg g 
War Geography Atlas. Columbus, O., American Education Press, In 
46p. illus. 15 cents, single copy. Special prices on quantities C., 1942 
Gives maps and up-to-date information about climate 
peoples, and economic resources for war purposes of the countrie 
areas of the world. 


s and island 


k * £ àk k x 


Education in a Nation at War. Twenty-ninth annual Schoolmen’s Week 
Proceedings, 1942. Philadelphia, Published at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1942. 467 p. 


* * * * €© * 


Nation at War, Shaping Victory on the Home Front. Reprinted from Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. Chicago, F. E. Compton & Co., 1942. 31 p. 
illus. 10 cents single copy, 20 copies or more, 5 cents. 

* * $% * & >x 

The Teacher, the School, and the C ommunity. May 1941. 25 cents. 57pp. 
Address—Helen E. Davis, Commission on Teacher Education, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C. 

Designed to help teachers improve school-community relations and use 
available resources in the community to better educational advantage. 
* * * +*+% & * 
Planning for the Post-War World. Building America, 2 West 45th St, 
N.Y.C. 30 cents. 32pp. Illus. — 
Post war planning for the world in general and for America in par- 
ticular is the problem discussed in this issue. 
* $ ë $ $ £ mm 21 

Out of the Many—One. Service Bureau for Intercultural Education, 
West 57th St., N.Y.C. Illus. 15 pp. 

A plan for intercultural education to achieve the aims of democracy. 
+% + +% +*+ * 


i . -hool 
JESSE GRUMETTE Abraham Lincoln High Sc 


A MELTING-POT FOR TEACHERS 
jike 
At last the walls are down beween the schools, sung dow” 


= 4 ntary an 
the walls of Jericho, by the voices of fighting men. Eleme hop” 


o TR. and 5 
Junior High, Senior High and Vocational school, principal ne 
teacher, are meeting on common ground—the urge to se! 
in our fighting forces. 


ve the 


] t 1 i Í ls, ev 








0.- st ee 
THE te f our teaching staff, are being mustered into service 
bbies - V.S.O. center more attractive and helpful to the boys. 
to make er danni of all this good will and ability has resulted in a 
And _— which makes the place unique, a true teacher- 


the ho 


distinct! 
contribution to the war effort. i i 
i] the desire to give a real volunteer service motivated the 
Re of this organization, made up entirely of teachers, the only 
way that teachers of widely separated schools ever met was at pro- 
fessional meetings once or twice a year, or through joint committees, 
usually for purposes connected with some common interest requiring 
united action. But the individuals who attended these meetings did 
not get together except at the moment of voting. Thus we lived in 
hermetically sealed compartments, without any real acquaintance 
with each other. At the T.V.S.O., aside from the real work being 
done there, we are getting to know each other, to form warm and 
cordial associations, to get a casual overview of the other fellow’s 
feld. And the composite teacher-picture which one gets from seeing 


these colleagues at their unselfish tasks makes one proud to belong 
to the same group. 


mn at he Te G By thig time, every teacher in the stem 
riit e Teachers Voluntary Service Organization is doing. 
tually em oo of the classes for service men, if they are not 
"ons and ey wee volunteer corps who spend their late after- 
he service ga. adapting the syllabus to the particular needs of 
been sera Te applying for Instruction. The surface here has barely 
“need has b Space is lacking for the classes that could be formed. 
frst bran “come so acute that the T.V.S.O. has already opened 
ë Contemplats. | Queens, at 90-20 Sutphin Boulevard, Jamaica, and 
N “Plating others, 
tach a s this little university bringing us into contract with 
seat } It is enriching and vivifying our teaching. For this 
tach subjec ment necessitates a reorganization of the syllabus in 
Wite possib a greater flexibility in methods of instruction. It is 
0 an os that we shall learn more from it than the men. 
standin ryer, Watching the thing at work day by day, the 
stig f z “atures are the almost frictionless cooperation and the 
q this ; n 8ahization evident in every phase of he work, Credit 
“cent p ely due to the leadership of Mrs. Martha R. Finkler, 
Pointed acting principal of P.S. 30, and founder i 


Its 
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chairman of the T.V.S.O. She not only carries every d 
head and keeps her finger on the pulse, as it were, 

practically all her outside time at 191 Joralemon Street 
the supreme quality of leadership in picking out the righ 
the various key-jobs and inspiring them with the des 
with her and for her. 

It is safe to say that the talent for organization manifested } 
Mrs. Finkler and others of her staff, notably Mr. Samuel Beckowis, 
principal of P.S. 42, Queens, who is in charge of instruction, would 
put them high in the five or six figure brackets in the business world 
if they had put their abilities to work in a less public-spirited field, 
Not that the organization is perfect. God forbid! So much has to 
be sacrificed to perfect organization. Very few volunteer organ- 
izations ever come as near to perfection as this one, although Mrs, 
Finkler would be the first to disclaim any such thing. But the real 
efficiency of an organization does not lie in its dead structural out: 
lines. It lies in the flexibility, the living organic quality of its 
activity, and its fidelity to the spirit which called it into being. And 
the T.V.S.O. is all these things. 


etail in her 
bY spending 
but she has 
t People for 
Irẹ to work 


191 JORALEMON STREET. If you have never been in the 
cathedralesque quarters at 191 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn, you 
can form no idea of what is being done there for the morale of i 
men. For the efficiency does not stop with the instructional needs 0 
the men. With true teacher-instinct, every member of the staff is on 
the job to find out new and better ways to help. The atmosphere j 
warm and cheerful, casual and home-like. Little cards adorn e?” 
writing tables, inquiring delicately : “Did you write that letter =H 
Pleasant hostesses are ready to play games, tell fortunes, read a “ 
or handwriting, dance o1 chat, or write letters to the home to be 
Teachers with cameras regularly take pictures of individual et ae 
sent home to their mothers or sweethearts. Art teachers nb the 
an especially fine work, making crayon portraits or super er week: 
arts and crafts work which goes on three or four een Hour 
Without the music teachers, the gala evenings would fall a i å 
ration 


after hour, they play one request number after another, 
latest song hits and swing to the old favorites of other 
until the very air vibrates to the piano chords and the $ 
singing of the men. All the afternoon and evening, 
workers in frilled aprons pass out the good things ° 
44 
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|) 0) aaah eae 

y ASSEM ; 
yicTOR e cleaning and scrubbing up for the next 
shift. the best summing-up can be made in the words of a 

P pi + outside, who said: “Somehow, the men seem more 
ont co than in other canteens. It must be that they are look- 
qi d to more stable living instead of taking the “You-only-live- 
pipans 
once” attitude. , s 

Every teacher who gives service to the T.V.S.O. has the supreme 
satisfaction of giving directly to the war effort. The letters which 


ail brings from the men are ample proof of the teachers’ 


closing-tim 


every m 


contribution to morale. And yet, only about twenty per cent of the ` 


teachers in the system are at present members, and of these, only a 
fraction are high school teachers. There is a great need for helpers, 
particularly in some of the scientific and college preparatory branches. 
In fact, there is room for every teacher in the T.V.S.O., if not in the 
active services, then on the reserve list. The one-dollar contribution 
from every teacher would make it possible to carry out the great 
work now contemplated, that of helping to rehabilitate the men when 
they return from the four corners of the earth, in bitter need of 
readjustment to life, 

The purpose of the recent record drive was to keep the organization 
functioning at the close of hostilities when our work will be needed 
‘the tas hay now. But, drives such as these would not be needed 
this oe of the city recognized the high opportunity afforded 
sre it Bien volunteer organization and wholeheartedly spon- 
tacher-proy i y, there has never been a more truly representative 
great En i entified, not with self-interest, but with a truly 

and public service, 


H 
wetting i, CRAWFORD Erasmus Hall 


VICTORY ASSEMBLIES 


0 l r 
8, ri Victory Assembly was held on the morning of December 
auditori S many teachers and pupils as we could crowd into our 
before m listened with bated breath to President Roosevelt review 
We a engress the Japanese treachery of the previous fatal day. 
declara; “ard our President urge upon Congress an immediate 
he Can OF war. Moreover, we shared the electric response of 


Ongre i 
Pe Gre gs p and we realized at once the gravity of the phrase, 
ar, 


u 
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One of the first of our school institutions to be converted to th 
effort was our school assembly. Our auditorium accommo = oe War 
third of our pupil population. Hence our assemblies are scheqy! _ 
series of three, each series taking three weeks to “cover” i s 
pupils. e 

Our first and immediate concern was the safety of the pupil and 
the civilian population of which he and his family are a part. Since 
our assemblies made possible our meeting all the pupils in a rea- 
sonably short time, we made Civilian Defense our theme for the 


ensuing term. 


VICTORY ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS—TERM ENDING JUNE, 1942 


Theme Feature 


l. Air raid precautions Demonstration of incendiary bombs and how 


to deal with them. 

Talk illustrated with live animals, lantern- 
slides, and motion pictures. 

Motion picture—motivating the course in first 
aid which was to be given to all pupils by the 
Health Education Department. 

Motion picture illustrated talk to stimulate 
scrap drive. 

By the time that the term was over, we felt the need f 
our pupils to the nature of the enemy we were fighting and the 
nature of the peoples with whom we were fated to be allied. 
Consequently, our series of assemblies for the following term was 
devoted to the subject Our Enemnies and Our Allies. 


2. Nutrition 


3. First Aid 


4. Conservation. 


or awakening 


VICTORY ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS—TERM ENDING JANUARY. 1943 


Feature 
S. 


(a) Individual Experiences of refugee pupi s 

(b) Play—adapted from They Burne 
Books—by Stephen V. Nenet 

(c) Movie—London Can Take It. 

(a) Speaker from the Bronx C.D.V.O. 

(b) Film—Scrap for Victory 

(c) Original play—For Want o 

(d) Consumer Pledge 

(a) Film—China Fights. 

(b) Film—For Honor, Freedom, 

(c) Discussion—(Five students and- 
—"CanThe United Nations Remar 
for Peace As Well As For War? 


Theme 
1. This is The Enemy 


2. The Home Front 
f a Nail 


3. United Nations 
Country. 
teacher) 


Unite 
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rics AND THE WAR 


(a) Letters from our Alumni in the service. 

(b) Brief demonstrations by our science clubs 
on “How science club activities are prepar- 
ing boys to help win the war.” 

(c) Address by U.S. Army officers. 


A 
ATHEM 
à aa the War 


4, Science 4 


(a) Address—Guest speaker—Bronx C.D.V.O. 


7th “Pearl 
s, Special Dec (b) War Bond and Stamp Rally. 


Harbor” Assembly 
rams for each entire term were outlined in advance by 
lies Committee in conjunction with our War Activities 
Committee. (Pupils are represented on both of these committees. ) 
The programs were then farmed out to the most appropriate depart- 
ment or departments in the school. In any case, a single individual, 
generally a department chairman, took the responsibility for seeing 
through to completion the program which had been assigned to him. 

Our Victory Assemblies continue, the theme for the current term 
being, “Fighting the War on The Home Front.” 

ZACHARIAH SUBARSKY The Bronx High School of Science 


The prog 
our Assemb 


MATHEMATICS AND THE WAR 


WHAT MATHEMATICS SHALL WE TEACH NOW? There 
$ . ngr 
tay r be some difference of opinion as to what mathematics should 
r ugat in the secondary schools at this time. On the one hand we 
“ar some people say : 
“i of oe 4 pilot, and he told me that he uses very little mathematics— 
u rei it in these critical times? 
n navigators don’t really need much mathematics. They certainly 


can get along wi 
wW : : 
answers in ae spherical trigonometry, for they merely look up the 


n the 
“ m r hand, there are those who say : 
mathematics. T dangerous doctrine. Give me the traditional courses in 
"ough for ee were good enough for my grandfather; they are good 
Now ; 
oh Seems to us that: 
as j . . . . 
Unless they our pilots and navigators are doing a splendid job, still, 
Planes br backed up by engineers who can design new types of 
MOVemen ‘ ther equipment, and by research men who can invent im- 
4 can st a Would soon be at a tremendous disadvantage! The 
hey Need e fought and won by pilots and navigators alone, but 


the help they can possibly get from men who are 
47 
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thorougly familiar with all the mathematics and sc 

quote from Science of October 9, 1942: 
i “More than ever before in history, this war is a contrast bet 

rains and imagination and teamwork of the scientists = 

production workers of one group of nations, pitted against 
group. While it is true that the decision ultimately will be made 
battlefield, the high seas, and in the air, the fighting men who have the 
greatest Tesources of science, engineering and production back of ince tee 
be the victors.” wa 

Can anyone deny this? And can anyone fail to see that the impli- 
cation of this for the secondary school is that we must train as many 
and as good scientific men as we possibly can?—And science, of 
course, implies mathematics. 

But, why necessarily teach the traditional courses in the traditional 
way without taking advantage of the tremendous power of motivation 
furnished by the war situation? 

In short, we advocate that: 

(1) We teach fundamental principles, by all means. 

(2) We give each individual student as much mathematics as he is 
capable of absorbing! 

(3) We use problems about planes, artillery, etc., to illustrate the 
fundamentals principles. 


tence there js! Ts. 
f en the 
, engineers and 
those of another 


ONE WAY OF DOING IT! Perhaps someone will say : 
“Well, that sounds fine but how can this really be done? Are not our 
syllabi full to overflowing as it is?” 

In reply, may we point out that it is actually being 
schools. For example, in Flushing High School, eve a 
term of mathematics, we have a small text of about a hundred eal 
which gives the fundamental ideas of this course in a way that ~ 7 
simple that even the average student can read it with ease, a? y 
it is thoroughly acceptable to the professional mathemaficia®, | p 
for part of the practice material we use the War Department e 
TMI-900: “Mathematics for Pilot Trainees’, together with © 
material illustrative of the rest of the course. Each studen 
copy of this manual (just as in the course in Aviation ated the 
work is assigned from it. Thus, when a student has comp “ciples 
first term’s work, he will have a knowledge of the basic P" anual 
usually taught in this grade as well as the material in this wat Ae the 
Similarly, in all other grades, the practice material is relevan jegre: 
war without sacrificing the fundamental ideas in the slightest 
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yTOWN MO UNTAIN TROOPERS 
NE 


ular teachers in the department have taken courses either 
all the reg tics or in Navigation, and are definitely “air-minded.” In 
in ay we find many of the formulas in these War 
a excellent material to illustrate the idea of dependence of 
ae on others; in Trigonometry, some work in spherical 
me showing the theory behind the solutions found in tables, 
E of course be helpful in making the work meaningful and not 
mere mechanical routine. In Solid Geometry, the construction of 
models, illustrating standard theorems as well as the principles of 
the airplane, is encouraged ; and we already have a goodly number of 
sich models. There are also six sections of field work in which the 
students are learning to use a transit, a sextant, a slide-rule, verniers, 
et, And, finally, our seniors have a course in Fundamental Con- 
cepts in which we consider in some detail the relationship between 
mathematics and such things as democracy, isolationism, war, etc., 
etc. In this course we use as a text, “The Education of T. C. Mits,” 
published by the Galois Institute of Mathematics. (The hero’s name 
is formed by the first letters of the words: The Celebrated man in the 
Street. ) 
To sum up: there is no inconsistency in saying that we must teach 


fundamental principles and, at the same time, do our bit in the 
present crisis! 


Lituran R. LIEBER Flushing High School 


NEWTOWN MOUNTAIN TROOPERS 


Several letters 
mendations to the 
fountain T 
ŝranted an 
teresting 


from graduates of our school requesting recom- 
National Ski Patrol System for service with our 
roops suggested a study of this matter. The writer was 
interview with Chairman Charles M. Dole in regard to 
aie our young men in this new and essential war service. . 
Toops ar “ar or so ago, the War Department organized Mountain 
Switzer rey had proven effective in the armies of the Soviet Union, 
Germany, and others. They will serve in mountainous 
hig the use of skis and other mountaineering equipment. 
Accordin "gid qualifications are necessary for this type of work. 
sultans to the National Ski Patrol System which 1S acting as 
"Sonne i the War Department for the selection of specialized 
or Mountain Troops, “The requirements are primarily an 
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t [Ma 
ardent desire to serve in the mountain forces, an Y, 1943) 


i d the : 
obviously needed.” They go on to say that, “No m fitnesg 
a member of the National Ski Patrol System or of any i heed be 


s ki o 
tain club.” Of course, rock climbers, gui r Moun- 
i » guides, trappers. sh; 


preferred. The questionnaire asks for necessary informati 

the applicant’s status and detailed information as to skiin aa 

taineering and camping experience. aa 
Applications may be secured and presented at any time at 415 

Lexington Avenue, New York, near 42nd Street. However the 

active season for recruiting is in the Fall and Winter of each ven 

The basic pay for a trooper is $50 per month with Opportunity for > 


commission. The I.Q. and physical qualifications of the present _ 


Mountain Troops are very high. They represent the “cream” of the 
high school and college youth. 

It appears feasible that each of our fifty odd high schools might 
interest the seniors in this program. At Newtown High School the 
following program is being worked out: 

1. Notices were sent out to all students, the seniors in particular, 
requesting those interested to report to the library. 

2. At first, only a dozen or so responded but the word went around 
quickly and now the writer is frequently stopped in the halls for 
information. 

3. A club called, “The Newtown Mountain Troopers will be formed 
to bring the group together once or twice monthly. 

4. A bookshelf in the Newtown Library will be established, m 
will offer books and magazines containing pertinent material. ( 
list is offered at the end of this article.) 

5. Latest news of the National Ski Patrol System is pO 
war bulletin board. ani 

6. Long hikes, and bicycle trips will be planned for the a e 
summer; ski and mountaineering outings in the fall and mRNS 

7. Lectures and discussion groups will be held at the club mee 
pertaining to skiing, hiking, climbing, camping, etc. —" 

8. An assembly program will be planned, with motion pictu 
a lecture by Mr. Dole or his assistants. . ag moun 

9. The group will join on outings with New York ski an 
taineering clubs. 

10. Invitations will be sent out to leading outdoor men 

such as Major Anthony Fiaka, James H. Hocking, 
Jessup, Captain J ackson Cook, to address the club. 


sted on the 
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iqioNAL PHOTOGRAPHY SALON 
Ni 


rerest will be aroused in motion pictures featuring outdoor 

11. pii such as The White H ell of Pitts Palu, etc, 

, : necialists on the faculty will be asked to give practical demon- 
' “rations of skiing, cycling, hiking, camping, mountaineering, etc. 

oan C. GEIST Newtown High School 


THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


The National High School Salon of Photography had its inception 
in the autumn of 1939 at a meeting of the Stuyvesant Camera Club. 
It arose out of the demands on the part of these ambitious young 
photographers for an outlet for the expression of their own very 
evident talent. As faculty advisor, it became my problem to devise, 
with a hundred-odd members of this group, a general plan for a new 
junior national organization that would hold its own exhibits, free 
from competition with older amateur and professional camera artists 
against whom they had to compete in former exhibits. We had to 
work out a more detailed plan of operation. This meant raising 
money, providing exhibition halls, publicity, catalogues, obtaining 
competent judges, and planning for proper distribution of catalogs 


and also for the safe return to the owners, after the exhibit, of all 
prints submitted. 


According] 
to obtain fy 
education 0 
obtain from 
Using in th 
Project—no 

t, since 
and diligen 
‘o keep th 


y it became the rather ambitious job of these young men 
nds, borrow typewriters, circularize the departments of 
f every state in the union, send out entry blanks and to 
Manufacturers of photographic supplies sufficient adver- 
€ salon catalogs, to cover the expenses of the entire 
me small undertaking for a group of high school students. 
7 here staff worked without pay but with great zest 
x o i m been possible not only to carry the plan along, but 
ney a Ua « advertising space extremely low and yet provide 
originally 5 O cover all expenses and to return the sums 
'Batization rps A financial report is submitted to the General 
tuyvesant High School and any surplus is credited 
5 working capital for the next years Salon. If a deficit 
carried and set up in the new year’s hudget. 


da 
curs, it is 
PLA 
“AN OR 
icity, an e ORGAN IZATION. A Committee has charge of pub- 
Wsp Sular news releases are prepared and sent to about 350 


S . . 
’ Magazines and news syndicates. 
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Another committee has charge of advertisements. Thi 
solicits ads, draws up the necessary contracts, contacts o 1S bo 
advertisers and prepares the rate sheet for the c ut-of-town 

A third committe has charge of the entries. It is the duty of th; 
group to prepare the mailing lists, answer all requests for info is 
tion, mail out entry blanks, receive and record prints, p 

All members of the salon committee who can ty 
the typewriting and mimeographing committee. 

Last comes the mail squad. The purpose of this group is to 
reduce the cost of mailing to the minimum. In addition to their own 
other duties, the mail squad must learn the various forms of reduced 
rate mailing, how to mail without an envelope, how to obtain permits 
for return postcards, and any other items which may be of importance 
in connection with postal regulations. 

The problem of timing and synchronizing all these details has 
been worked out with great care and, we feel, with great success. 


atalog, 


pe are members of 


JUDGING THE SALON. The judging of the Salon is done by 
recognized authorities in the art, the judges being selected for their 
particular type of work, in portraiture, in technical, in pictorial, in 
landscape and snowscenes. Representatives of the press and photo- 
graphic magazines are present, together with respesentatives = 
advertising agencies and business, the last group interested in ne: 
ing rights for reproduction of any print, that may be use 
advertising. n 
When a was declared, the Salon adopted the ame pa 

pleasant hobby into a useful pursuit.” Photographers and marie 
technicians are needed by the armed forces, and in many i cot 
tries. These young photographers will be prepared with li 

training to fill responsible positions. of 

‘ies the Svar exit of the National High School co th 

Photography at the American Museum of N atural i a 4 widely 
to June 16th, 1940, the Salon exhibits have already tra pé 35l 
throughout the country and received wide recognition. 
prints of the 1942 exhibit in New York were sent for an 
cessively to Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Dallas, San Fran al displ®Y 
land and Seattle. On their return to headquarters, a a of U. 5. 
was arranged by a leading advertising agency. The a, i 
Camera was so impressed by the work that he induced nagai" 
Steichen to select some of the prints for reproduction in the 
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hibits SUC 











L PHOTOGRAPHY SALON 


ee 


se received a double spread followed by a most complimentary 
ae about the Salon. The prints selected for reproduction were 
a sent to the White House with a letter explaining the purpose 
uie Salon. A letter of appreciation of the fine work and spirit 
of the organization and of thanks for informing him of its fine 
work was received by us from President Roosevelt. 


CREATIVE WORK. The July issue of Popular Photography and 
the September issue of U. S. Camera, leading magazines in the field 
of photography, noted that the National High School Salon of 
Photography in the short time of three years has reached a position of 
leadership among the various photographic organizations, 

Competition among the high schools of the nation has become keen 
and enthusiastic. Packages containing as many as fifty or more 
prints have been received. In one instance, in order to arrive in 
time, a package of prints from Phoenix, Arizona, was sent air mail, 
special delivery, with a postage cost of fourteen dollars. It is evident, 
too, that the Salon produces creative work and constructive planning. 

In the three Salons held in 1940, 1941, and 1942, participating high 


schools in the metropolitan area have won honors based on a system 
of points as follows: 








Ist prize... Mattnnnnieitimnennnnnnne 2 POints 
4 atten Ó DONES 
-n a Teee eeaeee 5 points 
ka a Deene eeren 4 POints 

“eeeeneeeeenettennteenennsiereertnsentenenwentenmmnmenenen 2 DONES 
7th “ : 


a as Fn 
and Hon. Men. 
The Schools stand as follows: 
Stuyvesant High School ..... 
chool of Industrial art 
Brooklyn Technical Hig! 


total 20 points 
aasin A, D Hots 


ee: 











l E DONO lacna 2 ponts 
8h School of Music and Art—total 6 points 
Ctropolitan Vocational High School total 3 points 
ar Rockaway High School......... wummmetotal 3 points 
ronx High School of SCIEN aaa OA 1 point 


Urtis High SCN laana] 1 point 
°wnsend Harris High Schoolsnet] 1 point 
Ashington Irving High School. total 1 point 
ames Monroe High Schoolen total 1 point 
In torge Washington High School.. total 1 point 











‘pe 1949 contest, first place went to Los Angeles, Calif., second 
0 


ew York, N. Y. and third place to Perth Amboy, N, J. 
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Promote this interesting venture, 
thanks. 


Ernar B. Ericksen Stuyvesant High School 


THE SCHOOL WITHIN A SCHOOL 


Forest Hills High School has a register of about 3,300 and is lo- 
cated in a building three stories high. When the school was opened 
two years ago, the Principal, believing that a small school of one 
thousand has many advantages over a larger school of three thousand, 
decided to divide the school into three parts, each a separate unit 
under a separate head. It might be interesting to others to know 
how the plan has worked. 

The three schools are called the Forest School, the Hill School, and 
the Park School, each located on one floor of the building. The names 
were chosen as suitable to the neighborhood in which the school is 
located. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SET-UP. Each school is a vertical yd 
section of the entire school. Each school has official pecuons = 
ning from term 1 through term 8. As the pupils of F p= aar 
High School are largely academic, there is no particular aa 
in the pupils of each school. Had there been a large ae 4 com 
group in the school, one of the groups might have been =i e theng 
mercial school. The pupils remain in the same school rig teachers 
their school career and as far as possible the home room, officia 
continue with their school from term to term, carrying their 
sections with them. d a Guidance 
Each school has a Head of School, who is a man, an 2 -ve heads 
Counsellor, who isa woman. These two are the administrat! 
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g scHool WITHIN A SCHOOL 
TH 


|, The administrative council for the entire Forest Hills 
of each a onsists of the Principal, the two Administrative Assist- 
High a Heads of School, and the Chairman of the Counsellors, 
ants, the cil meets once a week to exchange opinions and discuss 
m this way, the school as a whole profits by the experiences 

PS Sas of each member of the administrative council. 

i“ i school has its own office, located on its particular floor with 
' unio clerk assigned to the office. Attached to each school is a 
teacher in charge of the attendance of that school. The official sec- 
tions are named so that the name of his section tells the school to 
which a pupil belongs. For instance, 1H1 is a first term section in 
the Hill School; 4F2 is a fourth term section in the Forest School. 
The home rooms of a school are all located on the one floor, a slight 
exception having to be made in the case of the Hill School, which is 
located on the first floor. As the first floor has not as many class- 
rooms as have the other floors, a few of the Hill home rooms are on 


the second floor. This gives in brief the administrative set-up of 
the three schools, š 
HEAD OF SCHOOL. The Head of School acts as the chief ad- 
ministrative officer of his school, and, subject to the approval of the 
P nncipal of Forest Hills High School, is at liberty to institute any 
practices which he considers desirable. Each school has its own 
assemblies under the supervision of the Head of School. Each school 

tts own lunch period with the Head of School responsible for the 
Student service system for that period. Each Head of School is 
ee for the set-up of the student service system for the traffic 

1S Noor, 


. The three Heads of School, by interchanging ideas, 
ai bring abo 
Whole. 


ut results that are for the good of the school as a 


ae’ cng, each Head of School holds a conference with the 
tive t of his school at which administrative and other matters rela- 
100] are discussed. 
Cour wed of School handles the discipline cases of his school, of 
. “erring cases to the Guidance Counsellor when it is felt the 
nds “he = ich a woman can handle better. The s ating ge 
Brows "and interviews parents on matters of all kinds. 


0 the sc] 


Pupil * Very close relationship between the Head of School and a 
thie. is School so that the Head of School can call his pupils by 
a 


ês and knows most of their parents. 55 
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GUIDANCE COUNSELLOR. The Guidance Coy 
school is an advisor to the pupils of her school in pr 
and personal problems. She plans the program wi 
their early terms and advises changes in the prop 
situations develop which warrant changes. She per 
new admission and plans his program. She studie 
ments with the pupils, gives intelligence tests, a 
advises as to war courses. She interviews parent 
and recommends changes in program. We believe that failures are 
located more quickly and handled more efficiently through the small 
groups of the three schools than they would be if we had the one 
large school organization. The Guidance Counsellors take charge 
of the Honor Rolls of their schools. The names of the pupils on the 
Honor Rolls are posted in a conspicuous place on each floor. There 
is an incentive to a pupil to earn a place on the Honor Roll to see his 
name on the relatively small list of the school to which he belongs. 
When the Guidance Counsellor has worked with the same pupils 
term after term, there develops a great feeling of friendship between 
counsellor and pupils, not to mention the parents of the pupils. 

The teacher in charge of attendance in each school also gets to 
know his pupils very well. All absentees must report to this E 
the notes of pupils are kept on file, and admit slips issued. K 
attendance set-up is a small local unit where the teacher in ¢ i 
knows habitual absentees, knows the truancy cases, knows wu z i 
ness or home condition is the cause of absence. He pacen ni 
cases and the contact between pupil and teacher in charge he oil 
ance is like that of the small rural school where little ee ce are 
is unknown to the school. All records and reports of se ie atte 
handled by the clerk in the school office. A daily report 0 ie betwee 
ance of each school is posted and there is a friendly riva m handles 
the three schools to earn first place. The school clerk s rA schoo 
all the clerical work and other reports connected with a from 
office. She makes all transcripts of records of transfer p enti 
other schools. For such reports as have to be sent out for sts from 
school, the General Office merely has to summarize the rep 
the three school clerks. 


nsellor of ea 

Osram Problems 
th her pupils jn 
osed plan when 
sonally sees each 
S college Tequire- 
ptitude tests, and 
S of failing Pupils 


gaid about T 
he reader m 


PROGRAM-MAKING. As yet, nothing has been ay 
he traditio”? 


making of programs with the three school idea, and t 
be wondering whether or not programs are made in t 
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g SCHOOL WITHIN A SCHOOL —— 
T. 


with a master program for the entire school. While there must 
rogram for the school as a whole, three minor master 

be a master P made, one for each of the three schools. Pupils are 
programs S as possible, in classes of their own school. No classes 
kept, a$ z for a school during its lunch period. The classes of a 
i E assigned as far as possible to the teachers of that school 
ars scheduled, again as far as possible, on the floor of their 
school. This minimizes the traffic problem by lessening the travelling 
between floors. However, this is not such a vital point in a building 
of three stories as it might be in some of the larger buildings. In 
addition there must be some travelling as all science rooms are in 
one part of the building. This is also true of art rooms and gym- 
masia, But even with this travelling, a major part of a pupil’s daily 
program is scheduled in rooms on the floor of his school. The classes 
are labelled with the designation of their school, such as English 
2H20 which indicates an English 2 class composed of Hill School 
pupils, second period of the day. In some of the upper term 
classes, such as upper term Mathematics, Languages, Science classes, 
where the registration is small and the pupils could not be segregated, 
the school letter designation is omitted and the class is simply desig- 
nated Math. 730. To sum up, except where it is not practical, sep- 
‘rate classes are formed for the pupils of each school, are assigned 
Ph of the school, and are scheduled for rooms on the floor of 
at p In this way, the recitation teachers often have pupils 
ala imes in the course of the eight terms and thus know the weak 
im hea: points of their pupils, thereby eliminating the time 

this learning process at the beginning of each term. 


R : 

‘TRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES. In connection with the 
| Curricular Activities, the three school idea has proved very 
table, Eac 


h school has a president, each one of whom is a mem- 
ing a smal neral Organization Council. These school leaders hav- 
chance unit over which to assume leadership have a very definite 

op «- Show their powers and initiative. Having shown their 
ited te s Smaller jobs, these school presidents have a been 
Khoo, i leading offices of the General Organization of the entire 


AT | . 
ia ETICS, In athletics, the three schools provide a friendly 
” The Forest Hills colors are red, glold, and blue, and 
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— oo HIGH POINTS 
of the schools has one of the colors as its own Particular 
the gymnasium uniforms are made in the coor of each ‘diese and 


mural games are played between the different schools T Intra. 
, e 


cheering for their school. There is also a dramatic club f Pupils | 
o 


r each 


school, and as time goes on we hope to have an Orchestra ¢ 
OF each 


school. The pupils take great pride and are loyal to their own sch 
without losing at all the greater loyalty to Forest Hills High ool, 
as a whole. gh School 

Each school has its own social affairs and dances. These affairs 
prove their worth in the companionship which they afford the pupils 
The students make lasting friendships. The shy and retiring pupil 
who would be lost in the shuffle in the big school finds his place in 
the small school and is at ease at the social functions because he is 
among friends. 

We believe that the arrangement of Forest Hills High School in 
three schools gives the advantages of the small school with the flex- 
ibility of the large. Fundamentally, it is one of the ways in which 
the school seeks to know, to inspire, and to guide each individual 
pupil: The Head of School and the Counsellor of each school know 
the problems of each student. There is a feeling of intimacy between 
student and teacher which can hardly exist in the large school. The 
students do not have that “lost feeling” which so often goes with the 
large school. Believing that attention to the individual is of primary 
importance in our educational system, we feel we are oe 
this through our three small schools within the one large one. Al 
this is accomplished with the administrative allowance allotted to us 
by the Board of Education. 


, | 
HELEN W. GRIBBEN Forest Hills High Scho? 


USING THE CLASSROOM LIBRARY 


š y you 
“Surround them with books. Surround them with books if l 


want them to read,” I was told by a former elementary ague 
teacher. Similar words must have reached the ears gi 4 Cee 
of mine, for I was able to follow this advice partially aul class 
war days, I began to teach second and third term Englis 
room which boasted a library of about two hundred an equip? 
These were already numbered and arranged in a bookcas¢ 5 close 
with glass doors while the overflow stood upon shelves 11 

at the rear of the room. 
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= THE CLASSROOM LIBRARY 


IBRARIANS. My first concern was to devise a simple, 
le scheme by which the pupils in my classes could use the 
a 7 selected two reliable boys who served as librarians for 
om le term. They printed on ordinary library cards the serial 
aa aie and author’s name of each book, and column head- 
pe fate, name of pupil, and official classroom number of pupil. 
when the cards were catalogued, we were ready to lend the books. 
Whenever a pupil drew one out, he supplied the three items of in- 
formation asked for on the card. The return of books always took 
place before and during official period when the librarians, each 
taking an alternate week of morning duty, received them and can- 
cled the date entry by drawing a blue-penciled line through it. 
Ten days after withdrawing a book, a pupil was notified to return it 
if he had not done so. Occasionally an overdue book was being 

read by the family. 
Now with no. more elaborate system than that described above 
and with very little advertising on my part, the pupils drew out 
books to the number of two hundred and thirty-six entries on the 
cards, To get the English 1 repeaters to do leisure reading, I tried 
a method verging on coercion. I announced for a certain day an 
= report on a book from the classroom library. Then I explained 
he ra a of withdrawing and returning books, threw operi 
heir tan the bookcase, and sent the pupils by threes to make 
estan mt I issued the proper card, had it filled in, and re- 
by adding th $ file. I encouraged them further to use the books 
his seeme dA usually they would not be required to make a report. 
tore in terr, Aea sound psychology, for they sometimes requested 

rir S like, You gonna open the bookcase today ?” 
rand-new celing of friendliness toward books, in some cases a 
the Wilities pa was gratifying. I believe that the presence of 
inspire a i. ehind glass doors where their exteriors are visible does 
faves, feq nh to touch as well as to look at them. Turning the 
the į mer a sentence or two here and another there, looking at 
hhe boo ‘Ons—browsing, in a word, conspired toward borrowing 
` and, it is hoped, reading them through. 


ysIN 
ypIL L 


AVO 
tadon 'TES, The favorites were stories that should have been 
The kJ before high school, but for one reason or another were not. 
Cousin S Selected most frequently : Louisa May Alcott—Eight 
and Rose in Bloom; Frances Hodgson Burnett; Charles 
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L SUBJECTS. 



























he armed forces. Given a suitable reading list, 


i > _ SOH 
IGH POINTS titiy 
ted each to bring in at least one book, no matter 


Dickens; Mary Mapes Dodge; Arthur Conan D 
Rudyard Kipling—The Jungle Book and Soldi 


1943) 


ks for men in t 
Oyle; Zane Gren 


„y could be reques 


: i. i ers Three. J „. condition, for a classroom library, thus ensuring a nucleus 
Lincoln; John Masefield’s Jim Davis; Kathleen Norris: S Seph what : two hundred volumes. A method of acknowledging the 
Louis Stevenson—Kidnapped and The Merry Men: + Nobert of abou 


f a book plate or paster bearing the donor’s name is 

y devised. Members of the High School Book League might 
sod d donate the free dividend book or, in its place, one purchased. 
a recognition of the gift ought, naturally, to be made. Small 


fnes for over 
books. 
Whatever the inconvenience to the teacher, a classroom library, 
especially in an annex where a large one is lacking, seems to justify 
itself in usefulness to the pupil. 
Marjorie S. WILMOT Richmond Hill High School 


and Stewart E. tt by means O 


White. 
Books drawn at least five times were Pride and Prejudice P 
word to Larkspur Lane, The Valdmere Mystery, and The Voit 
the Suitcase. The White House Gang held its own in the sini 
company of these last three books, perhaps because of its title, per- 
haps because of Earl Looker’s racy account of Theodore Roose- 

velt’s children and their friends. 


ADDED WRINKLES. Refinements of this rather crude method 
come easily to mind. For instance, I think I shall find worthwhile 
placing on the classroom bulletin board a typewritten list of twenty 
or twenty-five titles for slow readers, using as a basis popular books 
like those noted above. This might guide and encourage pupils who 
are overwhelmed by a case full of books. 

Average second- and third-termers like to feel that their school 
activities have immediate objectives. For normal classes, then, a 
class reading chart listing the names of pupils providing space for 
titles and authors of books read appeals to the spirit of rivalry. The 
teacher can devise a scheme by which to determine whether or not 
the pupil is entitled to make each entry. 

I plan next term to try making a class scrapbo 
tures and clippings will be handed to committee 
each author, who will assume responsibility for t 


THE TEACHING OF RELATED TECHNICAL SUBJECTS 


| Why do the shop teachers often complain that the related informa- 
ton of mathematics, science and drawing seldom functions in the 
shop situations? Why do the conscientious efforts of the applied 
mathematics, the applied science and the trade drawing teachers 
often lead to frustration and resigned disappointment? How can 


We j : ; ining i i 
is ee this phase of our vocational training in our vocational 
ools? 


ok of authors. Pic 
chairmen, one for 


HI 
STORY OF THE PROBLEM. The industrial emergency cre- 
he arrangement 0 


ated by World W ` ; 
ar I lted h . 
Law (1917) ror’ resuited in the passage of the Smith Hughes 


the book. . and worth oral scale. p he development of Vocational Education on a na- 
Pupils of the lower terms ought to collect interesting a ebooks ee . unds were thereby allocated encouraging Vocational 
while passages copied from their leisure reading into itn i ttquireme and maintaining certain minimum standards. One of these 
making perhaps ten or twelve entries with comments aP ciation See Was the partition of the school day into three parts. 
value. Occasionally these could be read in class for or e books the me I: That 50 percent of the time was to be devoted to teaching 
The project is taken more seriously if the teacher give Part Ir. That 25 f th . be given to the teaching of 
. Leaf th $ percent of the time was to De giv 
r= sins det: miin fall heir to a ready-made classroom libra") tenet technical content, This was defined as the mathematics, the 


has a mor nd the drawing which would be needed for the understanding of 


à Job 
he librarian? 
ing 


need not do without one. Any high school library 
books which are no longer circulating. Usually t 
delighted to clear the shelves of them. Paste, eraser, ir to many 
and strong paper can go far toward adding reading 11 i A call fot 
dilapidated volume. Pupils have responded admirably to 
60 


Part I7 | 

demic l: That 25 percent of the time was to be used for general aca- 
Subj i 

lO be met of English and Social Science. Health Education was also 


6] 


_ 


OO O 


due books can provide a fund for the purchase of more 
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Ont ICH POINTS 
THE PRESENT SITUATION. For the past 
the content for the related technica] subjects has hia h 
Trade Analyses while the teachers have been Se Selected fro 
Board of Education qualifications. The methods sf ine according to 
ever, have had to be adjusted to our traditional o_o how. 
Organization. As a result of these three influences a nea School 
great number of books, booklets and mimeograph “in NOW have a 
nearly all phases of the necessary related content a, Oveting 
exceptionally well qualified applied subjects teachers whe 2 nate 
experience and training, are applying the “reason why" 46 41, ee 
how”. We have, indeed, come a long way in this pionee 1 a 
for efficient Vocational Education, ee a 
However, many shop teachers still feel that the related content does 
not carry over to the shop, that too much time seems to be devoted 
to one of these three subjects and not enough to another and that too 
often the technical teacher substitutes academic standards for per- 
formance standards. 


A SUGGESTED SOLUTION. Wherein lies the cause for this 
dissatisfaction? On the surface, all signs seem to point to the lack 
of cooperation between the shop and the applied subjects teacher. 
Actually, they have been cooperating for more than twenty-five years 
but their efforts have been seriously frustrated by our secondary 
school organization. Our unrelenting chains of class loads, our tra- 
ditional forty-five minute periods and our insistence on the creation 
of subjects specialists have developed barriers which even close Co 
operation finds it difficult to hurdle. 


A CHANGED POINT OF VIEW. The world is today engage! 
in a gigantic struggle of the Democratic States against the To 


à ; wo 
tarian States. Fundamentally, the difference between a 
forms of government is the result of two opposing points © ‘st for 


Does the Individual exist for the State or does the State © 
the Individual? The writer has selected this remote comp? ca- 
because he believes that the difficulties inherent in our present se 
tional training program will not be removed, unless, we t00, “piects 
our point of view. Let us realize, in fact, that the related Su) 
exist because of shop needs. Let us also realize, that this paren 
teaching of the related material for the shop and not the aPP aC at 
of a triumvirate of subjects to a shop situation. Today We 
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G GOOD MOVIES 
4. in the subjects of mathematics, science and drawing re- 
specialists 19 „terial, so far as possible, to shop needs. What we 
lating thelr ait ii related shop information and not specialists in 
need are (ee applied to shops. This result can be obtained by 
ated her to teach all three subjects as a shop group rather 
equiring three different teachers to teach three different sub- 
il a us also place this related technical group close to the shop 
shiti it is to be related. Furthermore, let us hasten the day for 
the appointment of Supervisors for Related Technical Subjects. They 
will help to inaugurate and guide this revised vocational program. 
Harry G. FEMAN McKee Vocational High School 


using one teac 


CAN YOUTH SELECT GOOD MOVIES? 


Before proceeding in our campaign to improve pupils’ appreciation 
of desirable motion pictures, we decided to determine the type of 
motion picture that made the greatest appeal to our pupils. We 
selected thirteen classes in the seventh and eighth years. The I.Q.’s 
of the pupils ranged from 55 to 115. Their Reading Levels ranged 
from Grade 3? to 9°, and their Age Levels from 12 years through 18 
years, 

Our objectives were as follows: 


l. To determine whether pupils of slow reading ability are capa- 
ble of discrimination in Moving Picture selection. 
To determine whether these pupils are capable of recognizing 
good acting. 
To determine whether these pupils go to the motion picture 
theaters at least three times a week, as has been claimed. 
To determine whether these pupils go to theaters outside the 
Community in which they live. 
€ following questionnaire was given to 455 pupils: 
* From all the movies you have seen, name the five best. 
ame the male actor who, in your opinion, acts best of all. 
ame the actress who, in your opinion acts best of all. 
all the movies you have seen, which one would you call the 
Very best? 
f all of the theaters which you have visited, which do you call 


6 y e favorite theater? ann 
W many times a week do you go to the movies: 


2, 
3, 


4, 


Th 


D aH ~- 
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Sn ICH Poy 
We obtained the following results: 
Question 2—Errol Flynn 


TS [May, 


1943} 


Question 4—Gone With 


Tyrone Power Th i h Wing 
Robert Taylor Boots a, With Their 
James Cagney Corsican Brothers 
Ronald Reagan How Green Wa 
Spencer Tracy Valley i 
Clark Gable Johnny Eager 

Gary Cooper King’s Row 

John Payne Son of Fury 


Abbott and Costello 
(In order of popularity) 


Question 3—Betty Grable 


(In order of popularity) 
Question 5—Paramount 


Radio City 
Lana Turner Paradise 
Joan Fontaine Loew’s Post Road 
Dorothy Lamour Capitol 
Bette Davis Strand 
Anne Sheridan RKO Pelham 


(In order of popularity) (In order of popularity) 


Question 5—342—approximately 34 of pupils go to movies once a week. 
59—approximately % of pupils go to movies twice a week. 
54—approximately % of pupils go to movies three times a week. 


— 


455—TOTAL 


CONCLUSIONS 


I. From their careful choices, these pupils show that they ors 
ability to discriminate. They can choose a good picture. brs 
reasons for first choices were intelligently expressed. Most of “a 
pictures chosen by these pupils were rated highly by the pea p 
ture critics. The majority of them were on the lists chosen z - 
School’s Motion Picture Committee (a voluntary oemi 
teachers and parents). Many votes were cast for the a 
motion pictures which had been given the Academy Awari e 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde Gone With the Win 
Good-Bye Mr. Chips Little Women 


° SR . in films 
Showing a variety in interest as well as a critical choice 


were the following selections: 


Abraham Lincoln in Illinois 
Adam Had Four Sons 
Edison the Boy Life of Emile Zola 
Edison the Man Sergeant York 
Fantasia Wuthering Heights 


Mow Green Was My Valley 
International Squadron 
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EcTING GOD POES cee 
sE heit pupils do recognize good acting. Their choices repre- 
JI. 


en and women who have won the critics’ praises, in some 

sent r Academy Award. 
y r Awards have been given to Clark Gable, Bette Davis and 
pa k all of whom are on the selected list of best actors. 
—s King and Queen awards selected from a poll taken through 
gfty-four affliated newspapers in New York and Canada, list Bette 
Davis, Tyrone Power, Clark Gable, and Errol Flynn as-worthy of 
this title. All of these actors were chosen by these pupils for their 
superior acting. : l i 

III. Their selections showed a diversified interest. 

IV. They do visit the Broadway theaters. They prefer these 
theaters to the neighborhood playhouses. 

V. The greatest number of these pupils visit a moving picture 
theater only once a week. Many pupils go once in two weeks. Those 
who see movies tri-weekly are in the minority. 


VI. The Moving Picture Industry plays a definite part in their 
social world, 


FOLLOW-UP: 


l. A planned weekly discussion of the best movies of the week to 
i: Presented in the Auditorium, Home Room and in the Li- 
rary, 


2. Intelligent reading of criticisms of the new motion pictures in 
the daily newspapers, 
ifferentiating between a paid “ad” for a moving picture and 
; an honest criticism of that picture. 
: Allowing for differences of opinion on the same picture by dif- 
‘rent criticis (a likeness drawn here to varied criticisms on the 
Same book by different readers). 


W 
a IS TO BE HOPED FOR FROM THIS FOLLOW-UP: 
"awakened interest in good movies. A drive for good pic- 
tures only 


n Intelligent use of youth’s eyesight and money. 
rough planned instruction in comparison and discrimination, 
tter appreciation of fine pictures which are well presented, 
"equest to the Moving Picture Industry from the Pupils for 
~ reshowing of fine pictures of the past, i.e.—David Copper- 
field, Little Minister, Little Women, Treasure Island, etc. n 


— 
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Si 
The development of a tolerant attitude toward opinion of crit; 
with varying points of view and a respect for their ju denea 
6. Training in the ability to suspend judgment before fo a 
Ing 


conclusions. 
7. Preparing the groundwork now for worthwhile use of adulf 


leisure time. 

The hope for an influx of better moving pictures and a decrease 
cheap ones, because they are not patronized. 
Junior High School 113, Bronx 


8. 
of tawdry, 
ANNE L. McGUINNESS 


UIZ QUESTIONS IN THE ENGLISH CLASSROOM 


ed below are so chosen and phrased that they may 
immediately upon being asked. The facts 


and opinions called for by the questions are in the province of every- 
day knowledge, and they require no background of research, but are 
the daily speculations of boys and girls. These “Quiz Questions” 
encourage the pupils to exchange views and experiences in an at- 
mosphere of common interest. Concomitantly they provide the 
teacher with a body and content of material through which to elicit 
creative expression. Intellectual interest content receives the prin 
cipal emphasis but the interests range from the very important to the 
trivial. Which questions the teacher shall choose for his lesson 1$ 
determined by the abilities of the classes with which he is using the 


Quiz lesson. 

Whereas the radio quiz program has as its aim to stump the par 
ticipants, the classroom objective is the very opposite and aims -A 
bring out the innate knowledge of the pupils. Many devices may = 
employed in using these questions, but the best method imitates the 
“experts” pattern so common over the air, with important different” 
Three or four “experts” are appointed by the teacher, who acts a 
interlocutor. These pupils, selected for their known quickness . 
meeting new situations, answer each question before the rest ° m 
class does. After these experts have expressed themselves —- i 
chosen question, the class then follows, volunteering OF urge i 
answer by the teacher’s admonitions and challenges. The advan 
of this scheme is that the slower pupils have a respite-period 1 w i 
to think, while the quicker students help along the class's thinking 
the angles and paths that their answers have opened up. “5 y 
pupils as possible should answer each question, and if byway® 
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these should be explored as well, 
linquished as fnished. After all have spoken, 
before Tog own opinion is looked forward to and greatly prized 
she teacher Occasionally the teacher should lead off, particularly to 
by the ona example the narration of personal anecdotes called for 
eee A new group of experts should be enrolled each period 

A oe Quiz Program 1s undertaken. . l 
Repetitions of the programs lead to cumulative profit in spontaneity 
of expression; a greater number of responses are 


„nd in the power ; ES 
evoked from the pupils, and the pupil’s power to express his idea 
honestly and without self-consciousness progressively improves. The 


pupils enjoy these lessons. 
Many devices other than the one here proposed may be employed 
addition, but the object of this paper is not to present techniques— 


numerous fine modern techniques are to be found in the textbooks 


and in the practice of our profession—but rather to introduce a body 


of content which these techniques can employ effectively. 

Although the writer has come upon these questions in various ways, 
the essential theory underlying their discovery lies in his efforts to 
scrutinize the experiences and conversations of his pupils in the class- 
ian = out, to note down little scraps of ideas towards which their 
rh on at then to reformulate the experiences as problem 
eilen seni casting them in such generalized form as 

a Sg 9 of experiences widely shared. 
lures, By the “J a , are the broken-up segments of larger adven- 
the class, unknown t f ety of its answers to the challenge-question, 

d then it is up to iia itself, reconstructs these larger experiences. 
èr moral value whi = teacher to derive some desirable ethical, social, 

which will unify the multitude of responses given by 


€ clasg th 
; — us m nie j 
xperience aking the transfer from the unknown to the known 


yiz guESTIONS: 


yeal the soc! 
rer the question is re 


alized discussion 


ey 
cacher e E . 
can discover many new questions, sufficient for a 


Period’: a: 
S discu : 
, SS10 . e 
a Women n around any subject—aspects of the war, attitudes 
Ol; å . e . 
ideas , a new world situation, an analysis of an event or set 


‘orn ý , i s 
ool, an y, of these questions I am indebted to my colleagues 
ebtedness I acknowledge with profound appreciation. 


; Describe a QUIZ QUESTIONS 
Miliar J ¢ simple or complicated machine or contraption that you are 


Wit 
: Or have read or studied about, and tell how to manipulate 


id 
you hear of this machine, or learn to handle it? 
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18. 
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. Relate an incident which you will not easily forget, and 


. What ways does our school devise for the students to hel 





1943) 


What part of our school or its work would you show to a vic} 
most representative of the work of the school as a whole? = 
What trouble have you had which temporarily interfered with 
at school or with other normal activities? How did things a work 


Tell the class of an instance when friendship and trust Baloe a out? 
out. Somebody 


OT as being 


back to you very often. When was the last occasion when you recalled 
e 


this incident or spoke of it? 


effort both in and out of the classrooms? What additional ways can you 


suggest? 


. What are some wonderful things being done in science and invention 


today? What are some things that still need doing? Is science a force 
for good or for evil? What are some good and some evil ideas being 
introduced in the world today? Can an idea be described as scientific or 
unscientific? Define some idea that is one or the other. 


. Tell in what ways the borough you live in is superior to the borough of 


eH 

What problems of life should the high school teach? Tell one answer you 
got out of school. 

When was one occasion when you had a good time in class? 

What pleasure do you derive from your (vocational, academic, extra- 
curricular) work? In what ways would it be a loss to exclude —_—— 
from your program? 


. Do boys and girls of high school age in your acquaintance generally get a 


fixed sum of money as an allowance, or do they ask for money as they 
need it? Which system do you prefer? art 
Tell of one occasion when you have known boys or girls to take advan s 
of teacher, parent, or friend. Do parents or teachers ever take advantag 
of boys and girls? 

What Savatie subjects do you, your father, sister and brother, EAE 
friends, classmates, like to discuss? Tell of a recent discussion, pres 

all views. 

What is your present ambition? What ambitions have you n: 
ances once had and since discarded? What made you give UP 
tion and take up your present one? 

What person do you know who followed the trade, career, ord 
of their fathers or other close relatives? How did they suc vents, that 
Describe some incident in your own experience, or in current € 

made you mad. 


at ambi- 


rofession 


: s? 
Are vocational students more practical than academic -are yi what 
Do parents want their children to have homework? How i 
kind of homework should be given in your grade at schoo 1d We 


, , sho 
_ When we study the history or biography of our great a hat make 


learn their weaknesses and their seamier sides together w't 
them great and noble? 





people who read many books more intelligent than those who don’t? 

re ; ; 

Zi. : what ways do people you know scrimp, save, and pinch to make a 

; ‘olla £° far? Can you give some tip on shopping wisely and economi- 
cally? Are girls better shoppers than boys? 

23, What excuses do pupils give that teachers do not really believe? What 

things have you known parents or teachers to say that you have not fully 
believed ? | 

24, In what ways do schools help to carry out the ideas of American democ- 
racy or of winning the war? Tell the most recent example you have 
seen of our school’s doing that. 

%, Tell one time when you heard a person expressing admiration for culture, 
learning, art, literature, or other “higher things in life”? What reason did 
that person have for his admiration? Do you know any one who has 
expressed scorn for such things? Why? 

%. What ideas have had an influence on your thinking? (Example: Each 
man for himself, All for one and one for all, Charity begins at home, Do 

unto others). Have you ever changed your ideas? What is one recent 
addition or change in idea or ideas? 

. Should the movies be responsible for the education of the public, or only 

for entertainment? Tell of one movie that was purely (entertainment, 
education) ; a combination. 


28, What advice would you give others on how to carry on a conversation on 
social occasions ? 

2. Whom would y 
What answers 

0. Give an exam 
Opposite), 


l. D 
> oreh dress up to please men, or only to please themselves? 
on < your favorite dish prepared? Describe the events and the occa- 
the last time you ate your favorite dish! 


: Should . 
Sie: a teacher call on a pupil when he knows the pupil is not prepared? 
one such time in your experience. 


: at c a B . . *g° 
eld hanges in society, or manners, or in the world, or in the military 


done? occurring too rapidly (too slowly)? What should be 


ou most like to interview? What questions would you ask? 
would you expect to your own questions? 
ple of refined or chivalrous behavior you have seen. (The 


i 0 H 
Bet School students read enough? 
N. W, OEY spoil people? 


id a iy of an old scar, insult, grudge, hurt, still remains? When 
a 


Ver it? st think about it? How did you (will you) forget it or get 
i . ` , 
Profi * Profit by our mistakes? Give an example of how you did (didn’t) 
Y, g by mistake, 
blies things that have happened in school (ideas in the class, plays, assem- 
dig ‘tories, books read, gossip) have you told about at home, and what 
N. r ee Parents or family say? Ea 
frie ne superstition that you do or do not believe in. Who of your 
"ds does (does not) believe that superstition, and tell how you know? 
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41. Do older brothers and sisters tell younger on 
helpful? Examples. 

42. Have boys a greater responsibility in life than girls? 

43. Do people act more politely at home than the 
Example. 

. What small or great sacrifice have you known an 
person, family, or idea? 

45. What is one way in which pupils can be made mo 
phase of school work? 

46. What clever things have you known intelligent animals to do? 

47. What good (evil) things have you heard one person repeat about another? 
What did you say? 

48. In what ways does man work with Nature? Describe in what ways man 
opposes and combats undesirable forces of Nature. 

49. What new or modern idea have you seen tried out in or out of school? 
Did it work? 

20. Give a piece of advice or narrate an experience that would help young 
people stand on their own feet. 

51. Tell of a recent task or question you were recently called on to answer to, 
and tell what you said or did. Could you have done or said better, on 
afterthought? 

52. Describe how you managed to get used to something that you had not been 
used to before. 

53. When have you heard some person speaking (longingly, angrily, wearily, 
disgustedly, hopefully) of the (past, present, future)? 

54. What is one thing you are proud of? (Family history, personal prowess, 
country, hero.) 

55. What is one type of food or one particular dish that you have h 
about, have never tasted, but would like to eat? Where did you hear or 
read about it? further 

56. What changes in your life has the war already made? What in tion 
changes do you expect? Tell in what way this change is a conira 
towards victory. 

57. What is one little test you gave yourself—of skill, or athie 
of learning in school, or dancing, etc.? Did you pass or fail? 
you set the standard? d or 

58. What is something you have sent away for in answer to an 4 
gestion? What happened? utnoly? Tell of 4 

59. Will the war be won by land, sea, or air power prevailingly 
recent news event that backs up your theory? < g of an inter- 

60. Recite a piece of poetry you know well, or give the main idea 


esting quotation. , uarrel of 
61. Tell how people you know managed to straighten out a little 4 


difference of opinion. joes? 
62, Does a parent understand the child better than the school do 
63. Are people of today as courageous as those of long ago? 
64. Do brave men crack under torture? 


es what to do? Are th 
cy 


y do when not at home? 
y one to make for a 


re interested in any 


eard much 


hletic ability, 0" 
How 0! 


a sug” 











gir 


cRREN important th i i 
time when thought was more important than action, or vice 
gg, Tell ont thought more important than action in winning the war? 
versa. eons of war recently shown or spoken about. In what way 
le you know of react to the “horrors” of war? 


66. Tell one "= 
do do patriotic peop cag ot 
loit of an individual war hero. To what extent should 


Tell of one exp 


a dividual war heroes deserve praise in modern war? 
= of one discussion you participated in concerning the war. Should 
j : try not to use the war as a topic of social conversation? Are boys or 


girls better informed on war? l 
69, Tell of one rumor, whisper, doubt, projected plan or war strategy which 
i you have heard or read about, but which you do not believe in. How can 
you combat false or treacherous rumors? 

How much mercy should the enemy be shown in war? Tell of one exam- 

ple of (mercy, no mercy). 

"i. Should jailed criminals who wish to enlist and fight be freed? 

72 To what extent are high school students equipped to understand problems 
of politics, war, campaigns, strategy, alliances, problems of peace? Make 
one such problem clear. 

73. Do American young people love and know modern machines and motors 
better than others? What one machine or device fascinates you most? 

/4, Tell one time when you had to get somewheres in a hurry and how you 

= did (did not) make it in time, 

3. Tell about a time when you put on your best clothes, either to honor the 
occasion or to make a good impression. 


SIMON CERTNER Central High School of Needle Trades 


70. 


TEACHING CURRENT EVENTS IN A VOCATIONA 
HIGH SCHOOL | 


Phar I stimulate a genuine interest on the part of this leth- 
bii a ri to whom I was teaching American Industrial History ? 
my ia Ing the Current Events homework one day, I noticed, to 
tring ea that the most indifferent pupil in the class was busily 
Ig been : huge batch of practice drawings he had completed on 
mitiative, Here was an enormous source of potential interest 
terest ne capacity, The problem was how to harness this dynamic 
Power? 
ne ing: suggested to the boy that he bring in a cartoon for his 
ever ent events assignment. He surprised me by bringing in 
Which ms them. Other pupils in the class claimed the same privilege 
, lere qe tly extended to them. dha resale dy 
Idea oi en was a lead and I proceeded to exploit it. roache . e 
à term project to the class in the form of a scrap book to 
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consist of copied as well as original cartoons, submit 
of the class. They readily accepted and the class wa 
ized on a departmental basis. The cartoons that came pouring ; 
displayed before the class during the current events Sexieil IN Were 
voked a great deal of stimulating discussion, both from the ra Pro- 
as well as from the aesthetic point of view. The be Stantive 


. . st ones y 
lected by the steering committee for use in the scrapbook nme 


1943) 


ted by Members 
S quickly Organ. 


CORRELATION WITH OTHER SUBJECTS. Inthe meanwhile 
the art teacher having been won over to the project, worked out a 
series of lessons to correlate the social studies and the art work. Thus, 
followed a lesson on cover design, cartooning, and arrangement of 
title pages. The English teacher helped them produce a preface, in- 
troduction, table of contents, poetry section, systematic arrangement 
of the book, as well as suggestions for improving the titles of the 
cartoons. 

Subsequently, the project was enlarged to include all the art classes 
in the school, became an interclass contest, and assumed the propor- 
tion of a semi-annual school institution. 


VOCATIONAL CHOICE AS MOTIVATION. The project was 
predicated on the simple truth that there can be no learning without 
interest and wherever an interest motive is discovered it must be ex- 
ploited to the utmost, particularly in a vocational school where many 
of the pupils are not always academically-minded. Teaching academic 
subjects in a vocational school presents many perplexing oe 
not the least of which is pupils’ lack of interest in seca 
However, there are certain special conditions that may be utilize à 
improve instruction. In most vocational schools, pupils are eT 
to class on the basis of their vocational choice. The home room ¢ e 
continues as a unit for departmental instruction. Consequently 7 ia 
English or Social Studies teacher has a class which in most cas 
homogeneous from the point of view of vocational preferenc®_ ie 
vocational choice affords an important indication of interest an ; 
could serve as a vital source of motivation for the academic wo! 6 
Since the vocational school curriculum is not limited by a 
requirements dependent upon preparation for Regents coe a 
teacher has a greater opportunity for individual experimentat? iy, 
adjustment in meeting the needs of a particular group. co ylts 
a project of this type is feasible under certain conditions. 
72 
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ducational achievement may be profound, but of course, 
in terms of € accurately since we are dealing with intangibles. 
dificult to ental project, there was an attempt to integrate some 

In this Dan several departments by organizing it around one cen- 
of the _— ful activity. It gave the students some concept of the 
tral Ponti of the various subjects they were studying. Many 
= e interested in cartooning, a special phase of art. Above 
dan interest in current events which would have been 


praise 


inter- 
of them becam 
;ll, it stimulate 
impossible to effect otherwise. 


INTEGRATION PROJECTS. Can this approach be carried over 
to other types of classes? A project involving puppets and puppet 
shows with a needle trades class was only moderately successful. The 
boys wrote short skits in their English class, and produced them on 
a puppet stage, while the shop teacher aided them in preparing and 
dressing the puppets. A radio class might work out a broadcasting 
system, discuss material in their social studies work, write scripts in 
the English class and produce them in the class room, the best one to 
be presented in the school assembly. 

, Woodworking classes could certainly work out models for exhibits 
incivics, as well as industrial history. 

In short, the academic teacher in the vocational high school should 
“thai the educational significance of vocational choice and utilize 
on ee have little or no control over the demands of industry 
employ A roughly appraise the needs and capacity of industry to 
tonal ent graduates in their chosen field. However, the voca- 
3S such i requently affords a definite indication of interest and 

rs a rich field for educational exploration. 


SA} T m~ . 
IUEL S, GOODMAN Bklyn. High School for Specialty Trades 
Books 
dr p 
Ray ao By Francis G. Bartlett and Claude C. Crawford. Edited by 
aulkner, Harper Brothers. 


Art 
Schoo) For All, subtitled, Art Appreciation as Related to Dress, Home, 
t the = ork was written to appeal, if the title may be taken as a clue, 

a ' wi 
krowa SS Of the American public. It has the prestige of three pages of 


8ements and a fine publishing house. It is less successful though, 
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as an objectification of that good taste or that fine Persona] (May 1943) 

we have a right to associate with the subject and with ee m °XPression that 
‘ T 

The casing or cover overcomes the handicap of a s S Of the Subject 


book by a colorful and well lettered title. On the athe, me Proportioned 
, t 


vegetation wave-like motif which seem to have been added Me: © Unrelated 
afterthought, are more “arty” than artistic—are reminiscent i cover as an 
less design that still plagues much art teaching. Again and the Meaning. 
the book are we treated to really clegant script: and demen ce through 
captions illustrations undeserving of such embellishment. 


The preface is written by Ray Faulkner in a simple and read 
“Business men know,’ suggests the preface “that beauty pays.” 
nately, business men know this so well and pay for beauty so handsome 
that few creators are left to enter the teaching profession or to write beat 
tiful books about art, for that matter. The reader will agree with Faulkner's 
premise that “Art is important today.” It was important yesterday and it is 
likely to be important tomorrow so that this is hardly a challenging thought. 
One will not agree so easily with the assertion that “This is the basic point: 
make whatever you have as good to live with as possible.” Far more basic 
is the idea that what one gets ought to be as beautiful as possible in the 
getting. Foresight is more basic than hindsight. This can be illustrated with 
an important example from the book itself. Let us consider the frontispiece. 
It is one of those over-green, over-crowded and over-flowered interiors that 
art-buttressed business men have long ago ceased to use in their catalogues 
or in their homes. A little foresight here could have done much to enhance 
the book; hindsight can do nothing. 

The authors discuss, in turn How to Study Art, Dress, Tone, School 
and Work. Intriguing headings and clever sub-heads at the beginning of the 
chapters and problems and activities at the end suggest that the authors had 
a good plan. It is the book’s uneven character that leads the eT 
exclaim, “Jf only some really sensitive art could have complemented m 
theoretical part of the book” In fact, so divorced are theory uae -r 
throughout Art For All that the reader becomes suspicious of even the a 
rules he had always considered meritorious. Members of the All are 


‘ tuate 
ao Sau mo hich punc 
helped but merely confused by the questions and drawings wi but they 


able style, 
Unfortu- 


the 267 pages. The drawings are interesting for their line o= to make. 
., e r 1 
are rarely illustrative of the point the authors may be ma E questions 


And the writers, as if non-plussed themselves, do not answer Ioer 3° 
they raise. Thus, on pages 174 and 175 under what the authors CO 3 
suitable drawings, we are asked “Which of these bowl and candle a a 
you buy for your dining room table?” and “Which of these bowls a 
for flower arrangements?” In the first instance, page 174, we ane = 
(and perspectively questionable) drawing contrasted with a simpe o would 
bases, that would definitely sway with the breezes. Neither a contrast 
help to set standards. The illustrations on the facing page sce 
two vases but fail to show one good one, 

In the legibility and attractiveness of the page, in the us 
in the conception of the book not only as a recipe for art 
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ee | 

have been done. The book speaks of beauty and shows little of. 
ala the case of art for all and yet, by its absence, suggests the 
ee is + Altogether too often the illustrations that are meant 
. a taste are no worse than the alternate choice. In the rare 
bly in the halftones of motion picture stars, we do see good 

piectificd, are again reminded that it exists. But these plead the case 
te idespread art but for a kind Providence, professional make-up 
n ' a as suggested in the preface, more and better business men. The 
os | of new and redesigned objects on page 216, supplied by the 
steal of Design, Montgomery Ward and Co., is another of the better 


much CO 
itp 
ifficulty 
to illustrate p 
exceptions, nota 


things in the book. 

If what you do is any measure of the value dukar you say, were Tele 
an be said to commend the book as an aid in gaining art for all... a 
ather big order under more favorable circumstances. One may conclude 
that this is merely another book about art; one may agree with a state art 
director who was led by the book to say, “Jt answers the questions asked by 
everyone and does it in the most intriguing and interesting way I have ever 
seen tt done”; or, one may take time out to see and read for himself. 


LEoN FRIEND 


This Was Cicero. By H. S. Haskell. Alfred A. Knopf, $3.50. 


Talleyrand’s criticism of the work of a young author “Jn your book I find 
many things new and many things good, but the good things are not new 
nor are the new things good,’ may be reversed with reference to the recent 
work of H. S. Haskell, This Was Cicero. 

i 7 Is as unusual as Dr. Johnson's famous dog walking on his hind legs, 
~ lave an editor of a daily paper like the Kansas City Star, whose interest 


IS pre i a 
set dominantly in the present, produce such a scholarly work about the 


Wit i l . : 
hout being pedantic, the author manages to convey a lot of informa- 


tio 

nT ia This makes the book a veritable Vade Mecum for teachers 
in his book a of Latin. What is more, Mr. Haskell succeeds as he did 
struggle oF ah e New Deal In Old Rome, in being delightfully modern, The 
teaches th € intellectual gate crasher from Arpinum for recognition, until 
on the Pilas, consulship and can buy from Crassus the magnificent mansion 
untries a i. for $75,000, has been repeated in various forms in different 

nd in different times and by less worthy men. 


la 
tshi agp laugh at Cicero’s ecstasy on attaining his objective “that con- 
mch” as Seneca wrote, “he praised not without reason but without 
ith Mr, Haskell we may smile at Cicero’s saying “O Happy Fate of 
kige ale her birthday from my consulship.” — 
his. © Mused at the intellectual, who is chronically hard up, in spite 
e naively calls “Jewels of Italy.” 
tatuary of the gardens of 
at Cicero, though he was 


Ome, to 


illas and sever: ;, which h 
Days gor and several lodges, which he 
his T 25,000 for a table and $1,000 for trifling s 


Sca . 
$ x villa, Mr. Haskell reveals with gusto th 7 
n large financial transactions, and often forgot whose notes he 
i 75 
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endorsed, was careful in small matters and even Prodded 
to increase the output of flowers in his garden. i 

The old familiar figures crowd the pages of Mr 
book. There is the hen-pecked Quintus with his H 
is Caesar, the great ancient exponent of blitzkri 
of Mithridates fears more than his army. There 
tuted the “scorched earth” policy. There is Pompey, so like one of our 
politicians, “a large body entirely surrounded by men who knew preci modem 
they wanted.” There is the usual crowd of plutocrats, who wor a sa 
fishponds, when the very existence of the republic is ratsa Be 

Mr. Haskell was for years a Washington correspondent. His ; 
ence as such has not necessarily lessened his understanding of politicians an 
politics. In this he has an edge over the average biographer and histori 
whose training has been more limited in compass and who is less deft in the 
interpretation of men and their motives. 

Cicero may or may not have been a great statesman or diplomat, but to 
Mr. Haskell he was a very great man, and withal, a very likeable man. “Cicero 
the politician died on that December day, two thousand years ago. Cicero 
the great exponent of human living, still survives.” 

Cicero was primarily concerned with political liberty. His struggle to 
preserve that liberty, without exactly knowing what liberty was, makes this a 
most timely book, as it mirrors the minds of some of the sincerest patriots 
of the twentieth century. 

Cicero’s life was at variance with those who did not favor the democratic 
process. He had little in common with the would-be dictators of his day. 
His example stands as a beacon light in every age and every time. Little 
wonder Erasmus said of him: “He inspired my soul and made me feel myself 
a better man.” 


Tuomas P. O’LouGHLIN 
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€g, whose rapid 
is Vercingetorix 
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ity the son 
» Who insti- 
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Erasmus Hall High School 


Book Selections for Secondary School Libraries. By Willard R. Heaps. 
H. W. Wilson, 1942. 


ht expect 
few titles 


d it to 


Here is a guide-book to book selection and not, as one mig 
from the title, another annotated reading list: in fact, comparatively 
appear in the book. The author says in his preface that he intende 
in a gap, which, according to his statement, existed between those g 
devoted largely to literary criticism and others designed for use m tondar 
library, both of which deal wholly with adult reading. The term 5 
school as used in the title refers to grades 7 to 12 inclusive. 

The plan of the book is excellent. The author has gathered t9 orderly 
various threads of a complicated subject and arranged them w part 
fashion. The material is “divided into four well-subdivided parts - 
considers the aim of the school library and its attempts to treat ; discusse® 
as an individual rather than as a member of a group. Part 
the problems involved in book selection in relation to the types 
material required and the sources available; Part III, the part 
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ee il E 
a and environment in library service; Part IV, with the actual 


iculum 
curt! f hook selection. 

Heaps is positive in his statements and his assurance is apt to carry 
Mr. Hea 


here it is unwarranted. For example, in the section on music, 
n Tai authority and accuracy are important, which is all very well 

t tor the recommendation of the Metropolitan Opera Guild series 
a s immediately. These books are unquestionably popular. Never- 

it js difficult to see in just what sense they can be considered au- 
es, and accurate; surely not in regard to the libretto and music, for 
aie story of the opera is retold and the music consists of a few 
in hs of melody, to add to the mixture, they are illustrated. In fact, as 
A “authority and accuracy” in treating opera is concerned, they are 
neither fish, flesh nor good red herring. 

Furthermore, Book Selection for Secondary School Libraries is not as 
exhaustive as the author would have us believe, for in his treatment of the 
subject, the school librarian is woefully neglected. The librarian knows, or 
should know, more about the tools of his trade than anyone else connected 
with the school and any book on the subject should consider his part an 
important one, In this respect it is well to remember the advice of a great 
scholar, “All must depend upon the kind of management you get within the 
library itself. You must get a good pilot to steer the ship or you will never 
get into the harbour.” 

As this book is the only one on the subject, doubtless it will be widely 
used until replaced by a better. 

ELIZABETH McCLENAHAN 
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Twentieth Century Authors. By Stanley Kunitz and Howard Haycraft. 
H. W. Wilson Company. 


Si a replaces the two earlier volumes, Living Authors and Au- 

gures dats. oh Yesterday. It contains sketches of over 1,850 world 

0 far as ai with Portraits, autobiographical, and bibliographical data. 

pressures of ie there is nothing else quite like it. And what with the 

stomach for th mke nobody is going to have either much time or 

at went ; e kind of detailed and painstaking research and compilation 
into the making of this volume. 


This 1, 
4 š 
(Y Best. Edited by Whit Burnett, Dial Press. 


E =f Burnett's request (some people can get others to do almost any- 
his entire 1; i the ninety-three authors represented in this anthology edited 
"Pinion r euie output to select one unit which in his own, uninfluenced 
Mr, i Presents him at his best creative moment.” At least that is what 
them se oh thinks these authors did. Or maybe that’s what the authors 
Many „> think they did—and perhaps, in some instances, actually achieved. 


{ Tite i ; mai o” 
"El repr ia cre are 150 selections which some of our contemporary “great 


e 
ý nts them at their best. 
‘T we may balk at the pretentiousness of this attempt, we must 


'S collection has a certain arresting quality about it, The specta- 
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cle of authors anatomizing themselves in public is one to which 

too frequently a witness. And even though, as a result of hs a a 
bining of great creative moments, we do not get a Bahce = 
panoramic view of American letters at its best, This Is My Bèr i 0 
practically crawling with anthologies, has a certain freshness ed 
to recommend it. It is certainly not the anthology, neither is it ust 
anthology. 


1943) 


re no 
l Com- 
T Even 
a World 
audacit 
another 


Psychology In Use. By J. Stanley Gray and others. American Book C 
pany, $3.25. aa 
Dr. Gray and experts from various field have garnered the most recent 

findings in the field of psychology and have pointed up the relevancy of 

these findings to such matters as personnel work, home life, education, indus- 
try, business, law, medicine, influencing people. 

It’s all very sound stuff—but somewhat thinly spread. And, like so many 
universal tools, it does nothing superlatively well. 


Infant and Child In The Culture of Today. By Arnold Gesell and Frances 
Ilg. In collaboration with Janet Learned and Louise B. Ames. Harper’s, 
$4.00. 

A practical and eminently sound discussion providing concrete guidance 
for all interested in child growth and development. Like all of Gesell’s work, 
it is authoritative and based on painstaking, thorough documentation and 
research. 


Teacher-Pupil Planning. By H. H. Giles, Harper Brothers, $2.00. . 
A convincing, detailed exposition of democratic education in action. It 
reveals dramatically, through ten specific illustrations, how pupil and canes 
can successfully participate in educational experiences which lead to the de 
velopment of rich and significant pupil skills and sights. 
This is progressive education at its best and sanest—an € 
to those who say it can’t be done. 


fective answet 


: and 

Secondary Education For American Democracy. By W. L. Wrinkle 
R. S. Gilchrist. Farrar and Rinehart, $2.75. . 
A refreshing treatment not so much for any startling uma 
point of view—but rather for its approach to the subject in terms mi 
tive problems intended to stimulate teachers to think about the P 
which they are 30 deeply involved—if they only knew. 
the complacency, inertia, the deplorable tendency to ver 


es in its 
provoc- 


„ation, SO © 
balization, „andling 


acteristic of large segments of our profession. And while this spec! ae edu- 
of such matters as the purposes, functions, and evaluation of 9 merits he 
cation isn’t going to produce the great awakening, -it certainty mired i 
attention of those who have been and those who do not want to 

petty and deadening routines. 

English Institute Annual. Columbia University Press, $2.50. All 


, : Annua™ of 
There are nine papers in this recently published Institute decline 0 
deal with matters belles-lettristic. Lionel Trilling writes O 
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petic power. René Wallek discusses the confusion of the 
th’s P 
Wordswor 


Severs demonstrates at great length the soundness of Dom 
B on theory of textual criticism. Madeline Doran, Arthur Fried- 
in 


art. 
Henri Ivent Bradley handle various aspects of textual analysis. R. C. 


Scully ae 
man, ae salle Bowers treat of bibliography. 
Bald an hat has all this to do with the war? Can’t scholars find something 
And wha han toy with these trivia? The answer is, I think, 


ble to do t f tet 
ly for this spirit of free inquiry that we fight, for the right 


k the truth however small a fraction of it he pursues in 


more profita 
that it is precise 
of every man to see 
however obscure a cranny. 


Secondary Education In American Life. By Harold Spears. American Book 


Company, $2.50. 

A sharply critical but intelligently hopeful analysis of past and present in 
American secondary education. Spears calls for some hard thinking on such 
problems as curriculum, supervision, and evaluation. He believes that, despite 
our gargantuan expansion, we have little cause for complacency or durable 
satisfaction. He feels we have grave obligations to ourselves and to our 
society that we have not, even now, begun to carry out. His cold and almost 
curt setting forth of our present confusions and discontent is enough to make 
you weep. Throughout there is a note of urgency in Dr. Spears’ writing, 
an unexpressed fear that we had better hurry and root out some of the evils 
around us lest it be too late, and lest gathering forces take from us the right 
to decide our own destinies. 


The Adolescent Personality. By Peter Blos. D. Appleton-Century, $3.00. 


" Pa t = case—history method done up brown. It would be difficult 
hid before as p more minutely studied adolescents than Dr. Blos has here 
particular adal erhaps this is the best way to arrive at the truth about any 
teacher or inh But it certainly will never do for the busy school 
special job it i eed and more harrassed guidance counsellor whose very 
tempted in a i i o almost en masse what Dr. Bloss has only humbly at- 
sheds some ver T nieg PAErS with only these four cases. For while it 
T Blos’ tect y necessary light on the main springs of adolescent behavior, 
schools, And they cannot, with any great SUCCESS, be carried into our 
onstrated if A at ıs where it is most needed. Certainly, Dr. Blos has dem- 
i ich needed to be demonstrated, that given infinite time, resources, 
dolescen i trained analyst, eventually we can unlock the secrets of the 
Personality. But we can’t wait that long, doctor. The bell’s 


Roi ; 
5 to ring any minute 


i iR, Lass 
he T} 
te : 
i i and Practice of Job Rating. M. F. Stigers and E. G. Reed. 
uns Al New York. 1942, 154 pages. $1.75. 
tng Wi 4 a S, teachers of economics and others concerned with labor prob- 
Y Calculat; Mterested in knowing that a scientific method nas: been evolved 
ation Ng Wages in terms of characteristics of the job, Rates of com- 
ve long been regarded as too complex to be analyzed scientifically, 
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: ee P 
ere a procedure is presented for analyzi i 
— yZing job 
Jectively in terms of dollars. The procedure a te 
ing for and finding the factors that affect the job (2) 
or value of these factors in terms of points and (3 pi 
into money.” ' 
l Where this procedure has been tried, both employers and 
liked and understood the method and have felt that it is : 
and dependable than the usual unscientific approach. It is ae dl 
. 1 e y 


Ol : 

NTS [May 1943) 4 > Ser y 
evaluating the By 
ree steps 
easuring the 
) converting the att E oo 


m op | 
Search. 


employees have : | . Ei l 
more accurate h o 


but has been found well worth the trouble it takes. detailed : | 
The authors do not claim perfection for their Procedure but exp, + i 
experience will bring modification and improvement pa~ tht F 


2 . . = . They ur a i 
considering its use adapt it to fit the particular conditions existing HAN E 
eir 


own organization. 
ALICE K. HEWITT _ 


Education For Today and Tomorrow. By Floyd W. Reeves. Cambrid i 
Mass. Harvard University Press. $1. com | s 
This, the Inglis Lecture for 1942, is a succinct and convincing discussion |p 

of needed curriculum changes in American secondary schools, Dr, Reeves MN 

Suggests that the elements of economic history and geography be taught in | 

all schools to make youth aware of the relationship between economic re- | 

sources and the rise and fall of nations; that mental and physical health be 
emphasized and more practically taught; that reading continue to be taught 

after elementary school, with the idea of going beyond the mere elimination ii 

of illiteracy; that training in marital problems, the family, and the home, be | 

dealt with through reading available to pupils and through instruction to 4 

parents. 7 
Dr. Reeves makes a strong plea for “shouldering the responsibility of 

vocational preparation, of educating and of guiding youth into the "a 
world of work.” He calls attention to the wide discrepancy epee! 
number of pupils trained by the schools for white-collar careers and eee. 
ment openings available to them. The need for basic vocational ee 
rather than specific craft and trade education is emphasized. pia io 
counseling by trained members of the school staff in the See ic en 
careers, and closer cooperation between secondary schools and so dary” 
ployment offices,” as well as “actual work experience during the i prepare 
school years” are urged as necessary elements of realistic vocationa 

tion. by a 
Each recommendation is supported by telling factual data and ‘ on 

consideration of present war needs and the problems of no ndings 

struction. The book will appeal to teachers who have followed mission of | 

of the Regents Survey Committee, the American Youth Com Council n 

which the author is the distinguished director), the American : conci 

Public Affairs, and other similar bodies recently at work. . m sec 

summary of the almost universally admitted needs of present ay 

schools. 
Ersa G. BECKER 
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Challenge To Education 


Tomor row s 
Metropolitan High School 


FRANK H. PAINE, 
ENTING DEMOCRACY. Times such as these, in 
t social upheavals and sudden revolutionary industrial 
family life and cause mental unrest and anxiety, test 
the stability, the loyalty, the patriotism and the 
. ability of every individual, group or governing 
y= n the country. In the midst of this all-out conflict between 
a verent idealogies struggling for control to map the future 
course of events, all of us who believe in equality, freedom, 1n- 
dividuality and f raternity, fervently hope and pray that the democracy 

the best form of social order providing 


of tomorrow will function as 
a maximum balance between the individual and group and the citi- 


wen and the government. While the continued support of all con- 
tributing agencies is necessary in our democratic plan, society looks 
to the school as the greatest builder and modifier of habits, attitudes 
and ideals. As long as the majority of our society wants a demo- 
cratic system of control, every effort must be made to maintain our 
schools as workshops for citizenship and laboratories for democracy 
to enable all to understand the relationships between the individual 
and the culture pattern. Much of the confusion, disharmony and 
social maladjustment in the democracies today may be traceable to 
the fact that citizens and coming citizens have not been imbued with 
a tirit understanding, and experience necessary for an appreciation 

ñe real meaning and purpose of such a dynamic form of society. 
Sree all other purposes of education should become secondary 
forces s to training for good citizenship that indoctrinates against 
to near a our way of living, greater emphasis must be given 
tne ic values that should be accepted and conserved. Ironical 
anf tte it is most urgent at this time to strengthen mental 
are being > values and the good neighbor attitude, even while men 
Enemies, "=m to hate, plunder and kill all who are classed as 
velopment in out continued training for morale en de- 
ing of i oe pupils of today may fail to appreciate the rea = 
ne hand wa equality and democracy. With this = m on 
will require th € growing demand for retrenchment am p ier, it 
tducation i e active efforts of every agency Interesist in public 
artaj wk. thwart the purpose of those individuals who would 
for ay esent educational plans for providing squat opportuniiy 


ACCord; a or giz 
Ording to individual abilities. 


IMPLEM 
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changes UP tyo: 
the moral fiber, 
ht thinking 
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KEEPING OUR BALANCE. While the educationa] 
New York City and elsewhere, along with all other Civilian activ: 
have been streamlined to the winning of this war at any oer 
essential to make plans to keep a safe balance between the awit It is 
relentless method of discarding old ideas and machines for E 
and the slow method of change in human reaction patterns. White 
we may assume that human nature will remain much the same afte 
this war and that no revolutionary changes will be necessary, an 
expanded program will involve curriculum modifications, different 
teaching techniques, and a plan for administration. Just as the Axis 
forces achieved initial success in the total war through their ability to 
combine effective war techniques, production changes, finance, hous- 
ing morale, aptitudes and industrial organization into integrated 
units, so should we study existing relationships to plan for liberal 
and vocational education in terms of necessary knowledge, under- 
standing, and skills, with orientation toward democracy rather than 
past objectives. Since postwar time is already here for men mus- 
tered out of service because of injuries or disability, it is none too 
early to survey the need for retrained workers in the service, 
mechanical, and professional occupations, to study the local effects 
of a tapering off of war industries and to learn about the trends in 
occupational opportunities. While most of the social, political, and 
economic forces are united in the prosecution of the war, there Sa 
likelihood that the peace after the war will bring far greater piy 
lems to test the effectiveness of the democratic way in the SIR 
social order. Assuming there will be a surplus of workers 7 es 
aircraft, arms, munitions, shipbuilding and steel industries, it a a 
that greater responsibilities will be shared by secondary schoo s r 
preparing boys and girls, men and women for remunerative on re 
further study. Therefore, coordinated efforts should be ee 
study the spirit and direction of development that will a of 
the shifting to employment in consumer goods industries. , be to 
the responsibilities of the school in training for tomorrow sa - dif- 
find ways to help youths and adults to avoid the careless m a use 
ferent attitude that comes with casy money and easy jobs De 

this condition cannot last. 


1943) 
prog Tams in 


one of the 


NTIN f 
PREVENTING SOCIAL MALADJUSTMENT: 2° der 


major responsibilities of the secondary schools is to suPP° . terest 
cratic ideal that every useful person should be prepare ; 
& 





Or pr 
thi 
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in which he can succeed, it is obvious that constructive 


ing al 4 be made to prevent the social maladjustment and con- 

efforts ak -esults from new industrial organization, change in 

= r demands, untrained workers and unemployment. The 

a is complicated by the following factors : 

pro 1: Thousands of boys and girls will drop out of school to get 

easy jobs, to enlist, or because they will be drafted. A diver- 

sified part-time program or a comprehensive cooperative 
work and study program will help some to gain general 
training that may be of value in the future. 

2: Youth in the draft age or those in the eleventh or twelfth 
year will continue to request pre-induction courses (funda- 
mentals of electricity, machines, radio and shopwork) to 
qualify for further skill-training after induction. Unless the 
schools are careful in this screening process, both the armed 
forces and the individual may suffer at a time when there 
ts an urgent need for qualified men in certain Army occupa- 
tions. 

3: Large numbers of youth will register for highly specialized 
courses in aviation or pre-flight aeronautics because of em- 
ployment possibilities, irrespective of whether they can suc- 
ceed, If the long range interests of such pupils are to be 
considered, a more thorough job of counseling will be re- 
quired to select boys qualified for these activities. 


WHAT KIND OF EDUCATION WILL BE ADEQUATE? 
iene. physical fitness, education for useful work, enjoyment 
are Sadie a activities, faith in oneself, and vocational competence 
ave ae, Indispensable in war or peace. Insofar as the schools 
little nee F up to expectations in these respects, there will be 
listed and ji curricular modifications. But the large number of en- 
rejected p rafted men with remediable defects who have been 
should Th military authorities indicates that more attention 
hygiene oop to proper diet, physical well-being, and personal 
Preparatic ossibly all youth and adults should have courses in food 
kr y nutrition, prevention of illness, and care of the sick. 

iadi = not peace will materially change the methods, content, 
, Ures in instructional activities may be a moot question at 

© Already various groups have assembled facts tending to 


Toy 
© that job Opportunities for youth between 16 and 25 will reach 
7 


Is 
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a critical stage in the postwar period. While Specialization d 
and speci. 


fic skill training have been advanced to meet an emer 

is doubtful whether continued emphasis should Bia a ag need, it 
specialized work in fields such as aviation, shipbuilding i highly 
machine operations. For the boys and girls who will aah ae single 
a year or two, a thorough training of a general Nature will] : M 
their chances for employment. Instead of permitting enthag, 
youths to select a highly technical course in preflight aeronautics fo, 
which many have neither the aptitude nor the ability to succeed it 
may prove more serviceable to give all a good grounding in simple 
mathematics, elementary physics, direction finding, navigation, map 
reading, meteorology, and correct English language usage as a means 
of screening out the unqualified. 


POST WAR REALISM. With the winning of this war for libera- 
tion will come some government relaxation of control, party politics, 
competition for the control of markets, and the return of blocks and 
class rivalries. With these disturbing situations just ahead of us, we 
should be considering curriculum revisions to aid in strengthening 
civic loyalties, to develop human resources, to teach respect for indi- 
vidual rights and to enrich spiritual life in order to temper the hates, 
class strife and racial prejudices that come with wars. A more real- 
istic picture should be presented, portraying the United States as ü 
important member of a large world unit working in cooperation ad 
stead of in isolation. Modern aircraft have brought all Pmi 
within twenty-four hours flying time of this country r sh 
Through a study of world relationships, all junior and ae 
schools should get a clearer vision about each nations deve _ dé 
customs, and contributions to the culture and progress of H i 
For better living and for cultural improvement a broa . sal 
should be established for the appreciation of art, books, 4 lays 
well-being, health services, motion pictures, musıc, ete nig 
and useful work activities. Boys and girls now enrolle Áe 
schools will be regarded as potential workers for civilian preh 

or for some branch of the armed forces as long as the kmn r by re- 
government is planning to make use of this potential con 
quiring all students to give information concerning phy hi 
skills, aptitudes, hobbies, and leadership qualities. Since origi 
seling job will continue to grow in importance for the ae 
guidance of youth into fields for which they are well eq 
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s cou 








y’s CHALLENGE TO EDUCATION 


roMORRO! ee 


eed, teachers will have greater need than ever before for accy- 
su j 


rate in 


aptitudes and educational requirements in the various fields. 


ORGANIZING FOR TOMORROW. Educational organizations, 
the War Manpower Commission, labor groups, employing groups, 
service units and voluntary organizations guiding and serving young 
and old workers will be aftected by the gradual or sudden disloca- 
tion resulting from the discontinuance of some wartime industries, 
the replacement of others with different ones to meet new needs, the 
return of millions of workers with rusty or undeveloped skills look- 
ing for old jobs, or others seeking for the Opportunity to continue 
with their interrupted education. In order to get an overview of the 
whole picture, it may be advisable for educational groups to organize 
a coordinating committee with membership from the various subject 
fields, advisory boards, youth organizations, employment agencies, 
Beene associations, chambers of commerce and rotary clubs 
‘a -a de ri of studying all phases of the problem and planning 
m z 4 ucation and guidance for the near future. Now is the 
ae cane ies courses in English, American history, civics, 
re : ne bay and shop subjects to interpret and explain the 
mi ide events in terms of our ideals, 
isplaced emphasis may result from failure to indicate the real 
Values of pre-induction and pre-flight courses, high school vict 
“rps, high school aviation train; s al paiera: 
wits of work -> on training, farm work and other specialized 
that enable ike ven teachers may find values in orientation courses 
atred, and te to picture the evil effects of race prejudice, class 
stems to pene r espect for law and order. While wartime psychology 
and stop ten. its own unifying emotional force to keep strife 
this Fea erences in the background, peacetime psychology lacks 
F ‘Ive element. 
~ i [my §towth, and development have factors in common, 
Plated Sie = a that curricula should typify existing and contem- 
t ~, Ons through differentiated courses to prepare youth for 


Igat aiji . : 
retical ‘ons and responsibilities that will be theirs tomorrow. 


Out War y all high schools are now cooperating to support the all- 
nable “tort of the government by accelerating the bright boys to 


Oeyn A to enter or prepare for service in military or other war 
10ns 
“Ould 


; also, by granting diplomas to boys in the service who 
remain to complete the last term of work. While these 
9 
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formation concerning occupational opportunities, individual 
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Of the war 
ting credits 
ermit older 
as to accept 


speed up measures may not be continued after the close 
it may be necessary to revise our present system of gran 
and to provide a more flexible plan for graduation to p 
students to be released during the term with their diplom 
employment. New values may be found for guidance and counsel- 
ing services, short unit courses, apprentice training, part-time aid 
cooperative education and adult training. While it may be true that 
no one knows what educational philosophy will be dominant after 
the war, this is the logical time to analyze present educational pro- 
cedures and practices in relation to trend indications. With vigilant 
public-spirited groups working in cooperation to block attempts to 
siphon necessary funds from education, with organized committees 
working to keep a flexible system attuned to industrial demands, with 
well trained teachers guiding and directing boys and girls, men and 
women to become more useful citizens, the schools will continue to 
be the greatest builders of integrated individuals fortified with faith, 
habits and ideals that insure the continuance of the American way 
of living for tomorrow. 


Facts About Our Allies | 
SAMUEL BECKOFF, Queens Vocational High Schoo 


: sciences, 
One of the many anomalies of war is that the arts and 


is far 
advance along with the tanks. The war or u ate 
superior to Richard Harding Davis in pe sceutaté dis- 
portorial faculties. Compare Leland Stowe’s vividly ai realistic 
patches with the last war’s colorless ones. Or end a Saxe CEs 
stories of a Robert St. John or of a Cecil Brown. A “hors, and YO 
vasi, Hill, Hoagland, Smith, Shirer, Raymond, and o 
have a magnificent body of war ee | i 
fficial government propaganda today la 3 
woes Creel’s insipid handouts during World War I. ail been 


“stag Of 
hs at the cruditi¢es o 


and O.W.I. under Archibald MacLeish and Elmer wad eal eral 
issuing material both credible and effective. a esi have 
scriptions, especially the recent Facts About Our ‘Le Unite r 
not only brought about enlightenment concerning ane ef 
tions, but also real unity among the heterogencous m th 


l 
> - ints of 
ica. Pamphlets such as the Thousand Milhon, Footpr nq" 


Trojan Horse, The Unconquered People, and Divide a” 
10 








acts ABOUT OUR ALLIES 


+ of all, worthwhile literature, and then propaganda. Add to 
are, a good measure, many of the colorful posters distributed by 
Graphics Division of the O.F.F. and you have a whole new world 

e 


for study and discussion. 


is IT ENGLISH? Last’ September, this writer attempted a lesson 
on Vice-President Wallace s monumental Century of the Common 
Man speech. At the end of the period, one boy said: “That was a 
yery interesting lesson, but—ts it English?” Well, is it English? Or 
had the teacher trespassed? Since then, several energetic supervisors 
throughout the system have been advocating a “burning of the 
books.” Some oversolicitous instructions have recommended scutt- 
ling the whole literature curriculum. This is war! 

Shall we throw out these standard texts for the duration in favor 
of the undoubtedly excellent dispatches and pamphlets mentioned 
above? If we do, can we still stay within the severely circumscribed 
educational budget? Can we continue to promote the educational, 
cultural, esthetic and social objectives inherent in many of our liter- 
ature programs? It is our own opinion that the new literature of 
this war should be taught in conjunction with, not apart from, or in 
preference to, the standard texts. Timely as it is, it should first be 
fully evaluated and collated. (This is not to say that we should 
ps SARIE it to the Limbo preceding Respectability). We do 
per en strongly, that the job of collation is one for the his- 
Rin er and not for the literary critic or educator. Instead of 

§ OF scuttling, why can’t we restate? 
mane TATEMENT. For example, we decided to restate. By 
eis te all the texts on hand, we found enough material that 
and expl used In a series of eight experimental lessons illustrating 
. ~<Plaining the title, Facts About Our Allies. The eight allies 


IS¢c 
New = were: China, Russia, the Netherlands, England, Australia- 
th taland, Canada Fighting France, and Free Poland. Six of 
e Nations j 


lassroom mentioned were already represented by posters in the 


Dement rade barriers were ignored in using the texts. Sup- 
low, ary material was used whenever available. The lessons fol- 
l CH 

CHI 

liiton The text used was One-Act Plays edited by George 


Allyn and Bacon). The play studied was The a 
l 
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Promised Bride by Cheng-Chin Hsuing. This was a translati 

me atio 
a traditional Chinese play that exemplified many of the Sava n of 
of the Chinese stage and of the Chinese people. After the om ae 
entation the discussion proceeded along the lines of comparing amin 
China with modern China. The Chinese love for learning thet 
superstitions, their regrettable custom of footbinding, were aa 
trasted with the many signs of a real renascence today. The Chinese 
Revolution, Sun Yet-sen, the Chiang Kai-sheks, the Chinese Soviets 
and other facts were discussed. This significant Passage was 
stressed: 

(... The Scholar haughtily walks downstage, surveys the imag- 
inary doors, steps in, goes clear to the right, makes the motion 
of seizing something, and strikes the imaginary drum on high. 
The drum sounds behind the stage ... ) Hey you, why do you 
drum the drum of justice? What wrong have you suffered? 

The pupils appreciated the fact that the common man in China had 
such easy access to justice thousands of years before modern democ- 
racy took the stage. 


II. THE NETHERLANDS. Paul de Kruif’s story of ar 
hoek in Microbe Hunters helped further the class’ understanding 


: ity chart 
the gallant Netherlanders. After the reading, a personality chart 


is re- 
was devised to describe the many traits, good and bad, e asi 
markable forerunner of modern science. These eelan ds them- 
applied in many instances to the people of the Net p he olii 
selves. The discussion also included a brief m OENE © 
accomplishments of this great nation. SE i, den, Delft, va 
Orange, Rembrandt, Hals, Breughel, van moe 4 ie na Another 
Gogh became more than words alone after the 
nation was no longer a foreigner. Pe: 
i n 
III. ENGLAND. There were innumerable rart 7 A Shor 
available. In addition to these, the supplementary 4 1942 ane 


So ER: s i ber 2 ‘ 
Guide to Great Britain” (Life magazine, ee lesso 


Readers Digest, September 1942) was used. 
the form of vocabulary study and composition. : 
pressions as tram, pillar box, spanner, stalls, en t 
came familiar in their American equivalents. Brie p 
the British expressions were composed, A gar 
British prejudice was in this way to some extent @!5 
12 
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eal O 
pelled. 





| iar with The Lad 
Ng the recently- 


Such British a 


sing i 





ACTS ABOUT OUR ALLIES 

RUSSIA. Again a one-act play from the Goldstone collection 
y: d. This time it was The Boor by Anton Chekov. After the 
was use comparative analysis was made between the Russia of 
reading, og and the Russia that was even now driving back the 
ook des from Stalingrad, Moscow, and Rzhev. Such terms as 
a kulak, muzhik, kolkhoz, serf, knout, pogrom, Duma were ex- 
soe: The class asked about Siberia and the other previously 
: ndeveloped areas in Russia. The post-Revolution Russia was then: 
analyzed, Soviet, commissar, collective were defined. An attempt to 
determine the many factors contributing to its energetic resistance 
was made by listing its resources, its system of government, its army, 
etc, 


V. AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND. These two members of the 
British Commonwealth were studied as one unit. The Growth of 
Democracy by McGuire and Rogers (The Macmillan Company), 
pages 75-79, was used. The brief account was supplemented by a 
summary of Cecil Brown’s “The Australians” 
June 8, 1942. The discussion 
points as: New Zealand’s re 
tralia’s close affinity with t 


in Life magazine, 
that followed brought out such salient 
markable social insurance laws; Aus- 
he United States, especially with our 
West; the Anzacs; both countries’ progressive governments; the 


a admiration they both feel for the United States, etc. This 
“son naturally was followed by: 


V a 
: CANADA. Of course, many of the pupils were already famil- 


Y of the Snows. Publicity was still fresh concern- 
completed Alcan Highway. Several of the boys 
Hockey, the Canadian national sport. Many knew 

Ontrol exercised over Niagara Falls by Canada and 
tioned b fates, The brief reading was taken from the text men- 
75). . ove in connection with Australia-New Zealand (pages 71- 
800d p IS particular lesson needed very little persuasion, The 

“ghbor” was Synonymous with Canada. 


€ Joint c 
he ‘hited 


Vir 
the y RE FIGHTIN G FRENCH. This lesson was given before 
PS sity, rican offensive began, and so there were fewer ambigu- 
-ingin i ‘Ons to Clarify. There was existent a manifest dichotomy: 
' Charles ae ‘ y France and the Fighting French under General 


aulle, We believe we made a happy choice in selecting 


1$ 
y a 
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the story Four Years in a Shed (the Curies) by Eve Curie, o 

the most active, enthusiastic, effective advocates of the Pichia 
French. The text was Conquests of Science, by Compton and Ne 
tels (Harcourt, Brace and Company). The brief discussion fot 
ing stressed the sections of the French empire under de Gaulle lea 
ership. The strength of the French underground was estimated. The 
Fighting French in the R.A.F., in the British Army in Africa, and 
in liaison work were mentioned. Yes, France was still alive—and 
resisting, after this discussion. 


VIII. FREE POLAND. A free Poland among the United Na- 
tions? A few eyebrows were raised. Yes, the Poles were one of the 
Unconquered People. Polish Commandos with the British, Polish 
fiers with the R.A.F., Polish fliers with the Russian Air Force, 
Polish soldiers fighting alongside the Russian soldiers. Then the 
reading of a selection about one of Poland’s greatest men, Ignace 
Jan Paderewski, in the text, Story Biographies (Henry Holt and 
Company), by Archibald Henderson. An artist-statesman, a dream- 
er-planner, a man-an idol, the crystallization of the Polish character. 
It goes without saying that the many boys of Polish descent felt 
mighty proud. As an epilogue to the lesson, the following clipping 
from the New York Herald Tribune (November 15, 1942): 

“On May 24, 1943, the world will celebrate the 400th anniversary a 
death of Nicholas Copernicus, the great Polish scientist. Today, for the hrs 
time in 575 years, the alma mater of Copernicus, the University Gk Ee “al 
has been closed by the invader, the professors of that university OAR i 
and put in concentration camps. It is understood that two-fifths -k ë 
have lost their lives for the crime of being connected with the Univers! m 
Copernicus. All the visible manuments of Polish civilization oh in- 
destroyed, but today Copernicus stands, the irrefutable answer to 


vaders. .. 


i conclu 

CONCLUSION. These were experimental lessons. a The 

sions were subjective. The teacher’s convictions were mani j 
were presente 


pupils were asked to accept them only after they 
ically and in a classroom setting. We believe t 
unanimous. The texts used were not definitive. 


he acceptant? ally 
A 


good can be found. The importance of the pamphlets cite put” 
in the article cannot be overstressed. They certainly helpe se with 
tress this teacher’s convictions. The study guide issued for studi 


The Socia 


the United Nations pamphlets was invaluable. 
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IN WAR AND PEACE__—_— 
to submit facts and figures for further 
in our opinion, an integral part of the 
study. fort in the schools. If it wasn’t, then it deserves to be 
ne utopian files of a teachers’ college seminar. The 
iit be T challenging motivation for any lesson, be it in 

ich, history, or in the ssop. In the words of the 
9 ‘A » transcriptions, “Together we stand or together we fall.” 
vr a corollary, in the words of the United States Army's Short 
rete to Great Britain, “It is always im porte to criticize your hosts; 
+ ig militarily stupid to criticize your allies. 


soclAL ST UDIES 
tment Was called upon 
a he adventure was, 


relega if ist 
ar itsell IS : 
ws science, 


Social Studies in War and Peace 


ADELE KOSLOVSKY, PHILIP BROWDY 
Samuel S. Tilden High School 


From opposite ends of the earth come the ominous words of Hit- 
ler and Tojo announcing that their respective victories will result in 
New World Orders which will settle the destiny of the world for the 
next thousand years. Together they hold forth the promise of a 
—- | Specs slavery, poverty, and degradation until the 
B an wher, — These are the stakes in this war. If we are 
ir ear aas so painfully and laboriously gained through 
Mt only on i i = ~ — we must win. We must win the war 
shops, the felds a e pe in the air, on the sea, but in the work- 
War, We must i in l e homes of average citizens. To win this 
War before, but w ie the peace. Lest we forget, we won a world 
— hese = ost i by losing the peace. S 

€ contributions "B high schools must and = mn = alu- 
my Can duima 5 ee: speaking renee sd p the topic, 
tensified physical n seep Pace With War Needs suggested an in- 
m lematics training program ; thorough grounding of students 

2 is Bina S and language; pre-induction and ate 

1 Y, the UR ea electricity, radio and peer a 

Ing o sth ee MIET MONEY their responsibility for the 
sit estionab] “i citizenship in a democracy. see aie i 

H in i, the subjects Dr. Studebaker any SIRES AE iii- 

h ng a highly technical, mechanical and scientific war, 


can . , . 
Not, in themselves, either win the war, or win the peace, 


1S 
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The criteria for the selection of subject and subject matter in oy 
high schools today, should be twofold: (1) Will they help win the 
war? (2) Will they help win the peace? 


MORALE BUILDING. Engaged though we are in a life and death 
struggle, we find sections of our people pursuing “business as usual” 
and “pleasure as usual,” hoarding and black markets, and schemes 
to sabotage anti-inflationary measures and measures designed to pro- 
tect the consumer. Our nation is still psychologically unprepared for 
total war. A nation can be galvanized into sustained action and sac- 
rifice only when morale is high. Morale is the essence of victory— 
for it alone makes a people tough and determined. Hence morale 
building should be our foremost aim. 

“Morale,” to quote Lin Yutang, “ic not all adrenalin. It is based 
on a conviction in the individual soldier that he has something to 
fight for, at least something worth dying for.—Next to that is the 
faith or self-confidence in the future.” This then is our job, not 
only to build these convictions in the minds and hearts of our stu- 
dents who at 18 will become members of our armed forces, but in 
the civilians who must, in factory and fields, provide the equipment 
necessary for victory. Posters, slogans, and radio talks can stir és, 
emotions temporarily, but cannot create that sustained el 
drive necessary to win against odds. Real morale can be aes? 
only upon the solid basis of understanding. Soldier and civilian 4 = 
must understand the issues involved, the aims and goals of the - 
—and the consequences of failure. It can only be built ni 
understanding of current and post-war problems. It can be ac Je 
only when all are inspired by faith and confidence in a greater 
brighter future. 

; d 
SOCIAL STUDIES AND MORALE. It is precisely 1” et 
of morale building that the social sciences e.g. History, cor 
Economic Geography, and Civics can make their contrib hii 46 
though the newspapers and radio are important factors in emr, 
cational process, the social science classes touch our future 
forces and their families more directly and intimately. pethe! 

In a general way, we know that this war is to deter nity ° 
Democracy with its emphasis on human freedom, the dig gzis™ 
man and individual development shall endure, or whether race 
which emphasizes the subservience of the world to 4 master 
16 : 
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, srupies IN WAS AND PEAS 
But this W 
re. 
shall anes q value of democt 


ill not be a cause worth dying for unless the 
acy as a way of life is thoroughly clari- 
6 tood, unless our culture, our traditions and institu- 
uiders™ d worth saving. Having lived all our lives in a 
ee tant is taken for granted, we cannot conceive of 

country where a of a world where they will not exist. Hence 
ever losing a democracy. Only when our young people know 
ar aes eer historic, century-long struggles to achieve this 
a they cherish it. When our people understand the long 
a of our culture, traditions, and institutions and the tremend- 
ous progress We have made, they will realize the inherent dynamism 
of our civilization and the implicit promise of further progress. It 
will be the most effective answer to the dictators’ challenge that our 
society is static and decadent and, therefore, must make way for 
their dynamic new orders. Dictators scoff at liberty and point out 
that democracies fail to give security. A study of Nazi-Fascist “se- 
curity” and standards of living in comparison with those of a democ- 
racy like the United States should bring home, concretely, the necess- 
ity for the preservation of our democracy. Finally, when all 
understand the goals of this war as expressed in the President’s 
Four Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter, men and women will have 
the necessary confidence in the future. The social sciences can 


c - i ; an 
i = the emotion and the intellectual understanding so essential 
orale, 


con 


S © . . Pe 
ing na sary does the army consider the social sciences, that train- 
oF lead i field is a pre-requisite for officer training candidates, and 

ership in the war and post-war world. 


CIy 
by F vad apr WARRIORS. Since modern wars are fought 
are called a ji civilians, too, must be part of the war effort. They 
te in consery o adjust themselves to wartime economy, to partici- 
for War, to co- ation and rationing of food and materials necessary 
avy taxes oo in plans to prevent inflation, to pay unusually 
h € requir ji udget their incomes, to buy bonds until it hurts. 
SONS for t e continuous and increasing sacrifices. Unless the rea- 
"drstog ese projects and the methods employed are thoroughly 
the Public y the public, they will be doomed to failure. Here again, 
the of Ould know of our past experiences with these problems 
AWS Da Stakes and their consequences are to be avoided. The 
> Magazines, and radio are doing yeoman’s service, but 
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HIGH point, 


the public can be reached, perhaps more dir 
through their children in economics, history, 


[7 une, 1943) 


ectly and 
and civics ‘laces A 
MANPOWER MOBILIZATION. The mobilizati 
for the military forces is made comparatively simple 
the mobilization of manpower for production is mor 
morale is high and unless both labor and capital un 
they must play. Unless labor, and those students soon to enter thé 
field of labor, understand that this is a people’s war, that we must win 
it as a preliminary to freeing them and the rest of the world from 
fear and want, we will have a more difficult and prolonged war. 
We hear rumblings against the mobilization of manpower, in the 
name of democracy. Those opposed to the war effort hold up the 
spectre of dictatorship and find it a useful propaganda weapon. It 
is up to us to create an intelligent understanding of our American 
system of government and its functioning in wartime, in order to 
dispel fears of dictatorship and to counteract propaganda. Our 
students must be taught to distinguish between mobilization to fight 
total war with total war, and the regimentation and mobilization 
characteristic of totalitarianism. My. 
Since the war began, we have been hearing about Hitler’s p 
weapon. If he has one, it is the Quisling and the principle of -A 
and conquer and divide and rule. It is the weapon of narpa: 4 
picion of one’s administration, of one’s Allies’ purposes an maiii 
through pernicious propaganda. In short, it is the rai “etal 
breaking. In recognition of the menace of this a ice of Edu 
Commissioner J. W. Studebaker of the United States of develo?” 
cation urged, “I know you will recognize the ——em United Na- 
ing a broad public understanding of the concept n iby E school 
tions.—May I suggest that this theme be approac ed D: er, Com- 
> j i f educaton this fall and wi? seS 
system as a major campaign o mon purp’ 
mon understandings of the common menace and com ad eee 
are fundamental to the unity of diverse peoples in wat „gwer 10 
The feeling founded on true understanding is the best par cut 0 
Axis strategy of divide and conquer.” Our work has ces 10 give 
for us. The social sciences have the material and reso e 
this understanding of our neighbors, whether in the Far 
America, Europe, or Africa. 


an. Manpower 
by legal fiat, but 
e difficult unless 
derstand the part 


scienc 


ia 
COUNTERACTING AXIS PROPAGANDA. The soc! 
18 
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iso counteract the influences of Axis propaganda by devoting 

a ives to the study of propaganda techniques, by propaganda 
gee by teaching intelligent newspaper reading and radio listen- 
Se cast discussions, students learn to be discriminating in their 
E di to suspend judgment. The social sciences through provid- 
T at and understanding of our Allies, through the inculca- 
e of the mentioned habits and skills can not only help create 
morale, but can immunize us against enemy propaganda. 

Furthermore, a high and social-minded morale created now should 
help us solve our domestic post-war problems more easily and intelli- 
gently and bring the fulfillment of the promises of our Declaration 
of Independence nearer. 


WINNING THE PEACE. The social sciences have quietly taken 
their place among the war courses in our high schools but that is 
only half their job. The social sciences must and can also help win 
the peace. 

The real test of victory will be the peace. It would be well, there- 


fore, for us to recall the words of President Wilson, “Peace must. 


be affrmatively reached for. It cannot just be waited for.” Calmly 
and dispassionately, we must study the problems which will confront 
us after the war and lay our plans for a better world. Unless we 
do so, we shall find ourselves confronted with anarchy, millions of 
refugees, rampant starvation and disease, countries without govern- 
ments, governments without countries, countries that must be re- 
aa before they can become law-abiding members of a peaceful 
ia Hi of nations. We will find ourselves motivated more and 
built i atred and revenge upon which no lasting peace can be 
the "a ow, While the war is in progress, we must plan not only for 
iia Solutions of these problems, but we must build the 
a which will give us world security, economic prosperity, 

lover ae social Justice in the future. This war is oe _ 
nese ae morality must be built upon a higher plane than the se ish- 
om, individual States. Now is the time to build the ee 
thin 3 this new morality a reality. Now is the baer pa 2 : 
Schools 4 and Planning, and discussing. The young a 4. ‘ie 
World © at least as much at stake as their — — pr 
deceng = Ree ‘fo ereate dey ie met en 
Nust be % dignity in their lives. The school an 


“r forum and their laboratory. 19 
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GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY. Prof. Renner in his book 


Geography in the Air Age makes the following not unwarra 
cusation, “W e Americans have gotten into a dangerous me, 
tude, one which if not corrected speedily may very well betra 

Since our program of public education has contained almost no saat 
geography, we have for the most part remained unaware of the <i 
ions of the world which are very different from our own, Tit 
Second World War caught us completely uninformed and mentally 
unprepared. The airplane has abolished a world of tritospheres ang 
hemispheres; it has created a monospheric world. The airplane not 
only demands anew type of political thinking, but it requires that we 
think in new socio-economic terms as well.” Prof. Renner’s general 
thesis has also been the theme of public statements of many of our 
liberal leaders. After the first World War, neither the average citi- 
zen, nor the politician, understood the new global relationship cre- 
ated by science and invention, nor the concomitant interdependence 
of man upon man, country upon country, region upon region. Asa 
result, diplomats at the Paris Peace Conference viewed the world's 
problems from their narrow nationalistic viewpoints. At home, we 
reverted to a policy of isolationism in utter disregard of all economic, 
political, scientific, and other forces which operated to make us part 
of a global whole. Indeed the whole world turned to a narrow Po 
litical and economic nationalism. If we wish to establish pod 
peace, we must build it with an understanding of this parr 
tionship. We must understand the implications this new worl T 
for political organization, for national sovereignty, and for econ le 
nationalism. Before the next peace treaty is written, our is f 
especially those who must assume the responsibilities of = wil 
while still in their teens must understand the situation, for 1 


affect them vitally. 


43] 
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nted ac- 
ttal atti. 


e end 
POST WAR PROBLEMS. The political peace made at at of 


of this war may either establish peace and security for aie samme 
years to come, or if it fails, it may bring another war a s 
generation. No political peace can succeed unless 1t 13 bul mi 
sound economic foundation. If imperialist wars of ager le for 
due to inaccessibility of markets and raw materials, the a puild 
self-sufficiency, economic instability and depression, W° n war Í$ 
a peace that will remove these causes of war. Whe this 
over, we will be faced by new problems such as 

20 — 
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markets, booms, 
stall such catastroph 


unemployment, currency dislocations, search for 
perhaps inflation and a new depression. To fore- 
e, we must work out policies and plans to open 

to prevent runaway booms, inflation and depression. Private 
markets, i government must work out plans to stabilize condi- 
tt cake full employment possible. We must plan for greater 
— efficiency to raise the standard of living. We must plan 
N new economic development either through social improvements 
eg, slum clearance, through encouragement to new industry, or by 
sid in the development of backward areas. Briand realized that there 
could be nothing short of world peace. Economic problems too, will 
have to be solved on a world basis. In the Atlantic Charter, we hold 
out to an anxious world the hope of security and social justice. It is 
up to us to bring them to fruition. 

The problem of minorities can no longer be delayed. No less 
certainly we shall have to solve the problem of imperialism. What 
shall be the fate of India, of the colonies, of the mandates? What 
shall be our relation to Russia when the menace of the common 
enemy is no longer? What shall be the relation of the great powers 
to China? How shall the Axis powers be treated after we have 
defeated them? How shall we solve the problems of unemployment, 
of demobilized soldiers, of unnecessary defense workers, and that 
of youth seeking to find its place in the post-war world? 
we mar will solve the problems discussed above and that will 
behind rh as of the Atlantic Charter cannot be written quickly, 
— - oors, by a handful of politicians. It will require 
their he =e anning, The solutions must come from the people, from 
problems m i their minds. But first they must understand the 
and study 1 Weir new global relationship. They must discuss them 
nal afi nem so they can plan intelligently. They must, in the 
“i ed be the guiding spirit behind the peace table. Out of 
Dart ; S are coming the future citizens who will have to take their 

ma Solving these world problems. It is up to the social sciences 
° Prepare the ties eevee S | thly 
ae m for this task systematically and thorough ye 
: Wish to establish real understanding and cooperation in the 
olerance must first develop in our young people a real spirit of 
trance hae ae all racial, national, social, and economic og a Tol- 
tis S its basis in knowledge and understanding r others. That 
a better be achieved if we are to win the peace, Where would be 
Place to begin than with our high school students ? 


Wo 
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AMERICA’S ROLE. Above all, Americans must realize th 
country has a role to play. America will emerge from thi at our 
greater power than before, we are told. We can use this ee 
create a better world, or shrink from this challenge as we dane z 
We can work, with the rest of the world, to establish internati, Te, 
agencies to prevent war and establish the climate €ssential to i: 
gress, or we can, as before, extol peace and refuse to cooperate a 
any agency capable of preventing aggression. We can ignore the 
economic interdependence of the world, and retire behind high tariff 
walls, or we can use our resources to help reconstruct the world, to 
prevent depression and unemployment, to cushion the transition to 
peace production. We can withhold war materials from potential 
aggressors. We can insist upon the equality of all people regardless 
of race, creed or color or retire complacent about our own superior- 
ity. The role we will play will depend upon enlightened public 
opinion, on the understanding our present and future citizens have 
of world forces. s 

During the last World War, President Wilson struck the note of 
idealism of the war in his Fourteen Points. Unfortunately, the 
promises made a quarter of a century ago have still to be fulfilled. 
“A universal dominion of right by such a concert of free peoples y 
shall bring peace and safety to all nations and make the world ise i 
at last free.” The Atlantic Charter in Article VII goes further 1n r 
idealism to substitute security and social justice for fear and ie 
It is up to the social sciences to show by historic parallels that a 
can learn from failure and continue to build succes ~ 
Articles of Confederation failed, but our Constitution <r i 
cause we learned from our mistakes. Neither should the pa a 
the first League of Nations deter us from seeking i Abon all, 
problems through improved international organization. lightened 
if the idealism of this war is to materialize, we need of speaking 
and active public opinion. Recently Mrs. Rooseve! when 5 
before a City College audience, expressed this very idea gsume t 
said that the soldier must be prepared after the wat p E of the 
responsibility of directing the government to think in te! 
future rather than the past. minds of 


The Brave New World is only now being born a m 
a 


e, I 943) 


thinking people. It is still quite nebulous. The soc! is 
sent no blue prints for it, no panaceas, but they can pa peace 
tribution to a better approach to the problems of winning 
22 
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o the student to materials for study 
te an understanding of fundamental problems 
hing a method of approach to problems and methods of 


pits FOR | 
Introducing 
2) Helping to crea 


3) Teac 


search . . . esac W 
“W Encouraging discussion and criticism 


5) Creating a new orientation, which will enable students to view 
roblems in our present closely interdependent world from an inter- 
national rather than personal and nationalistic point of view. . 

6) Finally, social science classes can serve as laboratories for 
Jemocratic action and solutions of problems. 


Films for War Curricula 
SEYMOUR J. BERNHARD, Midwood High School 


[This is another in a series of articles listing vital films 
for use in the war programs of the schools. Instalments 
have appeared in previous issues of High Points—Ep.] 


CIVILIANS AT WAR 


*Air Raid Alert 1] min. sd. a Wall 
15 min. si. „35 
Illustrates duties and functions of wardens during warnings and raids. 
Also instructs householders in precautionary activities, emphasizing im- 
Portant safety rules, 
tAir Raid Warden 


Documentar 
a 


10 min. sd. Free Metcalf 
y about a typical air raid warden going about his job before 
5 nd during an air raid. 
roomstich Blackout 4 min. si. Free CDVO 
llustration of a simple blackout procedure. 
For Volunteers 10 min. sd. Free CDVO 
ile a typical CDVO set-up in Winnipeg that might serve as an exam- 
fine he school defense club activities. 
apping 10 min. sd. Free GM 

races the evolution of map making and shows the work behind the 

tits aking of a modern road map. 


Cal} 


ea mn sd 50 BIS. 
iti ‘Sanization and duties of the Home Guard, England’s civilian army. 
mh. Advice Bureau 9 min. sd. 50 BIS. 


© Bureay helps housewives, bombed-out families, and old people with 
tir ma À '. good illustration of the unselfishness of 


People. ny wartime problems; 
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*Civilian Fire F ighters 


Covers organization of auxiliary 
tions on fire fighting, 


*The Civilian Serves i 1.00 . 
15 min. si, i Win 
Points out the numerous ways civilians can Serve: messengers an... 
police, fire watchers, rescue squads, wardens, etc. ' Auxiliary 
Dangers In The Dark 7 min. sd. 


50 B 
Drama illustrating the risk of accidents during blackouts. 
material. 


The Enemy Listens 10 min. sd. 1.50 


col. 2.50 
Drama of the danger of loose talk for a nation at war. 


The Extinguishing Of Incendiary Bombs 


30 min. si.col. Free Pyrene 

Methods of handling incendiaries. 

A Few Ounces A Day 8 min. sd. Free CDVO 
Dramatizes the need for salvage work and how care reduces shortages 
of basic materials, 


Fight That Fire 10 min. sd. 1.50 l Brandon 
CDVO approved film on technics of handling incendiaries. 
Fighting The Fire Bomb 16 min. sd. 1.50 B&H 


i i ds of 
Classic film explaining through diagram and demonstration methods 
combatting incendiaries. 
Fireguard 25 min. l sd. me, apee of 
Approved (O.C.D.) British film on incendiaries, particu arly 
large quantities falling in a given area at same time. iii 
*Garden For Victory 30 min. si. col. 5.00 : 
30 min. si. 2.00 
10 min. sd. ET i 
Step by step preparation for victory garden and e o Lia 
i ee 
Gift To The General 26 min. sd. l - on textiles 
Particularly interesting to girls; conservation devic 
of materials (cotton, wool, rayon) for war. 
i d. 
tGoofer Trouble 8 min. sd — 
| gaper is shown by a RAF man that air raid precautio 
for everybody’s safety. 
How To Read A Map l 
Of obvious value in war courses film illustrates inter 
graphical and military maps, 


uses 


IS 
50 B : designe? 


n 
15 min. si. 1.50 Gutloh 


eo" 
pretation © E 


B.I.S. 

; nai : T T9 AA 

I diary Bomb Traming H min s ; nilding: 
“akoi of extinguishing bombs; escape from ogee b BLS: 

+A Job To Be Done 10 min. sd, 


$. 
. + * 448 r need 
English effort at organizing civilian manpower for w2 
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es 


Let's Be Ready 4 4, 10min sd Free Cpyo 
General film on family duties and preparations for air raids: blackout 
curtains, cleaning debris, turning off gas, etc. 

sondon Fire Raids 12 min. sd. 50 BAS, 

, Fire from air raids and methods of firemen in combatting them. 

rs. T and Her Cabbage Patch 13 min. sd. 50 BIS, 

How a Victory Garden provides food for communal restaurants and 
Mrs. T’s own family, 

Map Reading 43 min. sd. Free GI 
Official government training film on technic of m 

Men of Tomorrow 9 min. sd. 


The story of Britain’s Boy Scouts; their work in w 
carry on through the blitz. 


ap reading. 
20 BAS. 
artime and how they 


Mines Above Ground ) 20 min. sd. 
Bell Telephone Co. film on 
ods on scrap metals. 


*Our School Prepares For Air Raids 10 min. sd. 


Free YMCA. 
the importance of salvage; reclamation meth- 


5.00 Harmon 
col. 7.00 
30 min. si. 3.00 
col. 5.00 


Approved methods of 
for cooperation. 


Price of Freedom 


Dramatizing the need for unive 
and stamps. 


actual operation of rair raid drills; stresses need 


20 min. sd. 20 YMCA 
rsal and regular purchase of war bonds 


tMr., Proudfoot Shows A Light 
umorous portray 
Precautions and i 


10 min. sd. 50. BLS: 


al of the necessity for obeying blackout and air raid 
nstructions. 


Weighbors Under Fire 


10 min. sd. “iO - “RES: 
leart-warmin 


8 picture of volunteer services in London providing shelter 


and food for Victims of bombings. ' 
The New Spirit 8 min. sd. 20 YMCA 
onald Duck shows how important taxes are in the war effort. 
Owner Comes Abroad 6 min. sd. 50 B.S. 


*medy abo 
Strates need 


Prin, 


ut a typical taxpayer’s visit to a warship in action; demon- 
and use of taxes. 


of Private Dobbs 22 min. sd. Free USO 


aMatization of the services of the USO; need for contributions and 
Services, 
Quee 
iyi Messenger 7 min sd. = -maa 
IMB squads of food trucks bring relief to a blitzed town. l 
Ov 
yal Observe, Corps 8 min. sd. 50 B. oe 
ritain’s and organization. 


Civilian air-spotters; their work 
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l 7 min. sd. 50 BI 
Comedy to persuade non-essential travellers not to crowd die as 
tion at times when war workers are travelling to or a aE 
Safeguarding Military Information 10 min. sd. Üret peti 
How careless talk brings tragedy in war effort told nate ith 
wit 


Walter Huston and Ginger Rogers. 
10 min. sd. 1.50 Ideal 


illustrating common sources and values. 
12 min. sd. Free CDVO 
n of the part the whole family can play in salvage 


Rush Hour 


Save To Serve 
Salvage film 

Scrap For Victory 
Dramatic presentatio 
work. 


The Serving Army 
The work of th 


Shock Troops For Defense 
Dramatization of need for voluntary 


and role of auxiliary fire fighters. 


+Shunter Black’s Night Off 8 min. 
A railwayman off duty deals with incendiary bombs. 


methods of handling the bombs. 


8 min. sd. 50 BES: 
e Salvation Army in shelters during a bombing. 
12 min. sd. Free CDVO 
fire fighters and portrays the nature 


sd. 50 BLS. 
Illustrates proper 


Silence Is Golden 10 min. sd. 1.50 Ideal 
Dramatization of dangers behind loose talk. 
10 min.  si-sd. 1.50 Ideal 


*S potting A Bomber 
ork of airplane spotters, 


Diagrams and dramatic scene 
air raid wardens, and other ci 


Stop That Fire 

British film dealing with method 
12 min. 
and the training 


s illustrating the w 
vilian defense workers. 

4 min. sd. 50 B&H 
s of combatting incendiaries. 
+War and Order sd. 50 B.S 
Duties of the of civilian 
emergencies. 


British police in war, 


CIVILIANS UNDER THE BLITZ 
B.LS. 


17 min. sd. 75 
y, sanctified by the 


Adeste Fideles 
e Britain in town and countr 


Christmas in wartim 


A Letter From Home 
A Carol Reed film about a mother 
them of life in London during the Blitz. 

B.I.S 


All Those In Favor? 25 min. sd 
How the war affected a typical rural village 
deals especially with evacuee problems. 

The Answer 18 min. sd. B 
The reply of men in different parts of Britain 


great stimulus to morale. 


17 min. sd. : s ae 
writing her evacuated chi 


‘and its local & 
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tArms From Scrap 


Mass: 
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ç FOR W. 
FILM 10 min. sd. 50 B.I.S. 


ristmas Under Fire n A P ° 
Ch rhe spirit of Christmas 1” wartime Britain—in country and city, among 
young and old. 
6 min. sd. 50 B.I.S. 


Dover Front L . * ° G 
er reveal their experiences and impressions under 


ine 
Typical residents of Dov 
bombing. 
London CON Take It 10 min. sd. 50 86B.LS. 
Famed account by Quentin Reynolds of a blitz night in London, and the 
resumption of normal activities in the morning. 
10 min. sd. 50 B.I.S. 


This Is England 
An inspiring account of the spirit of the British people in blitzed Coven- 


try and north industrial cities. 
30 min. sd. 5.00 Ideal 


Thumbs Up 
Dramatic over-all film produced by’ the British War Relief Society de- 
picting how the British took the Blitz. 


Words For Battle 8 min. sd. 50 BIS 
Laurence Olivier speaks inspiring verse and prose passages which ac- 
company dramatic scenes of Britain at war. 


INDUSTRY AND LABOR 


paa 10 min. sd. 50 YMCA 
; atana and transportation of the metal into sheeting for planes. 
j Builds Ships 12 min. sd. col. 50 YMCA 
C E needs of America for different kinds of vessels; shots of 
eat a of ships; launchings; labor activities; relates ship construc- 
Pier e war program and trade with South America. 
Tees Factory Front 
— ape | 5 min. sd. 1.00 Brandon 
eead Ai mi industrial effort. The work of Bernard Baruch 
obilization of wealth for war production. 
Rico 10 min. sd. 50 B.LS. 
very and re-use of metal from blitzed buildings. 


A 
“Rabie n 10 min, sd. -50 YMCA 
Assembly mia the C.C.C. boys in clearing reservations for the U.S. Army. 
roduction ir iia 20 min. sd. Free Wilding 
Beating Tim tanks, guns, trucks, airplane fuselage for war. 
he e ae the G 10 min. sd. Free GE 
thind The G e General Electric Co. in accelerating war production. 
— 29 min sd 75 BLS. 


Cenes i 
In it? e ® ® . 
British armament factories and industrial processes in the 


Mass i 
¢ By; Production of arms material 
uilders 8 ; 
min. 


Orker 3 
to S on building sites for war plants 
e war effort. 


0 f 
W essential their work is for th 
27 
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20 min. sd. 50 
osition on building General Grant tanks YMCA 


1943) 


Building A Tank 
Educational exp 


Building of the PBY Record 


Breakers 30 min. sd. Free Con 


Development and manufacture of the Navy Patrol boats, 

+Defense For America 10 min. sd. Free NAM 
Shows quick change-over of America from peacetime to all-out 
work, a 


+Defense Review No. 1 
Training of NYA workers for 


sub-contracting. 


iDefense Review No. 2 

Synthetic rubber ; airport cons 

{Defense Review No. 3 
Training of air pilots; 

Fashion For Men 
The men and women wi 

Forty Million People 
A survey of the socia 
to continue and exten 
under way. 

Furnaces of Industry 
Making of steel in England for peace 
steel forging. 

Homes For Defense 
The housing problems 
to meet the emergency. 

A Job To Be Done 10 min. sd pis agh the 
How Britain is utilizing civilian skills for war roug 
story of six workers. 


9 min. sd. Free CDVO 
war work; building of merchant ships; 


10 min. sd. Free CDVO 
truction; scrap aluminum drive. 
10 min. sd. Free CDVO 
food for the war. 
10 min. sd. Free YMCA 
thout uniform in Australia’s war production. 


18 min. sd. 95 BLS: 
1 progress of Britain up to the war with the resolve 
d the welfare and social services already so well 


12 min. sd. Free YMCA 


and war; technical processes of 


YMCA 


der way 


sd. Free 


10 min. 
rojects un 


facing war workers and the p 


program told t 


i D 
10 min. sd. * Free © ration bY 


Lake Carrier : 
ships in the making of steel with nat 


The part played by lake 


Frederic March. 

Men O’ Defense 15 min. sd. BA; Pe an and 
How Delehanty trains men for war jobs: methods of instr 
facilities shown; commercial film. 

No Accidents 10 min. sd. .50 T to 
Safety in industrial work—pointing out that accidents are 
Hitler. 

Now Is The Time 39 min. sd. Free. GM 
Behind the scenes of factories engaged in war production, 

+Power For Defense 10 min. i 50 yMCA 


The role of the TVA in the war effort 
28 ) 
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FILMS FOR W. 
production Soldiers 5 min. sd. 1.00 YMCA 
r Tabor’s role in the war. Labor leaders and their part in maintaining 
uninterrupted production. 
shipbuilders . . 10 min. sd. 50 BLS. 
Britain’s shipbuilders describe their jobs in their own words: riveters, 
platers, fitters, and foundry workers. 


ithout Uniform 10 min. sd. 75 BIS: 


Sailors W DE g A 
The fishermen of Britain at their work in wartime. 
Soldiers Without Uniform 10 min. sd. 1.50 Brandon 
ustralia’s war workers “working for their lives” 


Inspiring close-up of A 
to support the war; depicts the spirit of the people. 

Steel Goes To Sea 14 min. sd. 75 BLS. 
The story of the building of a ship from the time the keel is laid until 
she is launched as seen through the eyes of an apprentice. 


{Subcontracting For Defense 11 min. sd. 50 YMCA 
Farming out of large contracts in war production. | 
Synthetic Rubber 11 min 
. í sd. Free YMCA 
n = manufacture and testing of synthetic rubber for war production 
anks 10 min. sd. Free CDVO 


The manufacture of : 
Watiae of the General Grant tank with commentary by Orson 
Telephone Arsenal 20 min sd F YMCA 
. s ree 


The importance of 
t | + : 
film). elephone and radio in the war (Western Electric 


Tools 
dk o of Canadian i i m. a NYU 
ian industry f 
Transfer of Skill 10 aih i a i 75 B 
z . . LS. 


How Briti 
sh 
shifting fre craftsmen have adapted themselves to wartime needs b 
Pior i m non-essential work to war production ca 
te = Parade 10 min sd F GM 
oiro theproduol i ; ree 
submar; i uction front: camouflage, awardin i 
rine launching, war against laxity. pA 
A 10 min. sd. 150 MMA 
ath ation for work and leisure in a British war factory. 
evin’s Sieg f Vorkers 9 min. sd. do BLS 
erred to a or the welfare of wartime workers; life of a girl trans- 
new wartime industrial district. 


Vings h 
The pac eme 11 min. sd. Free GM 
ilen g and action of the Allison liquid cooled motor. 
$ For Victory 12 min. sd.col. Free Kowal 


© man k 
y work experiences for boys and girls offered by NYA 


r and 
a tol Front No.1» 1l min sd. 50 BIS 
newsreel M and laboratory work affect the war effort. Told in 


Vorbe 
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Workshops of Defense ll min. Vine, 1943) 


I- sd. ` 
NYA training for the aircraft industry, Free YMCA 
Yesterday Is Over Your Shoulder 10 min. sd. 75 
. Comedy about a clerical worker’s preparation for a lob i BLS, 
Youth, Jobs, and Defense 12 min. sd.col. Free <a industry, 
How NYA provides practical experience and training for ae 
Youth On The Industrial Front 25 min. sd. Free a 
Shows boys in training in radio, machine shops, automotive trad 
on the job of producing war materials. cs” Boys 
FILMS FOR TEACHERS 
Action 10 min. sd. W BIS 


How war work is improved by more play; some value for physical fit- 
ness programs. 

Cally House 11 min. sd. 50 BLS. 
Life and work in a converted mansion set up as a co-educational school 
for evacuated young people. 


Children From Overseas 11 min. sd. 1.50 NYU 
Story of evacuee children in Canada and their adjustment to new en- 
vironment. 

Dinner At School 9 min. sd. 50 BAS, 


How English children are being fed in school through school canteens. 
Five and Under 16 min. sd. Free CDVO 

The operation of child nurseries for England’s war workers, child health, 

and educational services. 
Living With Strangers 

Everyday problems of women and children evacuated 

country village. 


13 min. sd. A5 BIS. 
from a City to a 


Mother and Child 11 min. sd. 50 pia adii 
Dramatic presentation of medical attention and day nurseries 
welfare centers. 
- TS: 
Our School 17 min. _ sd. 75 B iior 


, . : nior CO 
Modern lessons and wartime evacuees in a Devonshire se 


tional high school. 
Playtime 10 min, sd. = BIS stering 
The games English children play in which they learn qua 
the love of freedom. 1S. 
Soviet School Child 24min. sd. a 
Education in the USSR from nursery school to high school. g 
Tommorrow Is Theirs 10 min. sd. 90 d 2 in country: 
Life in a wartime city emergency senior high n't BLS. r 
Village School 12 min. sd. > d happy d3 wit 


An English village school teacher describes her full an 


local and evacuated children. BLS. 
What of the Children 1l min, sd. 5O ries and N 
The Women’s Voluntary Services evacuate children from © 


their new life. 
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Democracy and Ninth Year Guidance 
M. E. McGUIRE, Bay Ridge High School 


«Democracy has for its purpose the long-time interests, welfare, . 


and happiness of all people, not merely of those who for various rea- 
ons have previously been privileged. . It respects the personality of 
every individual (whatever his origin, present status, or natural 
gifts) develops in him a sense of ‘belongingness’, assumes that the 
maximum development of each individual is for the best interests 
of all, and both furnishes an environment and provides opportunity 
for stimulating, encouraging, and directing him to respect himself 
and to make the best of his own natural gifts and to develop his own 
unique personality.” i 
THE GOOD OLD DAYS. Comparing the high school of an earlier 
day with that of today, one must admit that in the “good old days” 
our high school students were a privileged group,—privileged be- 
cause of natural endowment by their Creator, privileged because of 
the economic status of their parents who could afford to keep them 
in school beyond the 8B grade. The curriculum of those days was 
sulted to the educational needs of the future professional class and 
wen of the colleges. Today our high schools no 
ila y a. privileged class. Their doors are open to all 
aT nera uated from elementary school and their curricula 

ed to the needs, interests and desires of the very dif- 


ferent individu 
l als who make up the heteroge 
of a city tepe p geneous student personnel 


NINT 

mire YEAR GUIDAN CE. Bay Ridge High School in its 9th 
aS the setae Program has for its purpose the one set forth above 
ni ing oe of democracy. It aims to attain that purpose by fur- 
individual Proper environment and providing apportunities for the 


Elien? under thoughtful counsel and guidance, to make the best 


daie tho gifts, to develop his own unique personality. 


ork | that such guidance is a continuous process, we begin 
leteit 3 the graduating class of the elementary school. Upon 
Bective s © applications for admission, letters are sent to the pros- 
terta; in y idge High School students, setting forth in simple terms 
°f th àt ormation about the first year’s work. The Grade Advisor 
Uicateg “Ting class studies the applications, the upper half of which 
e student’s choice of course and language. She gives 
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particular attention to the principal’s recommendation 
ments and school estimates. Armed with a small car 
information culled from the application, she visits the Prospecti 

Bay Ridgeites in their home schools, where she talks to ann aie 
and finds out from the student, her principal, and Jor her au 
teacher, all that she can about the individual girl, her weaknesses 
strengths, interests or disinterests, home conditions, economic bait’ 
ground, character, school record, etc. 5 


TESTING. The students are grouped for the first term largely as 
a result of this school visit and interview, because we feel that no 
test, intelligence, reading or aptitude, is per se sufficient for placement 
in a group. On registration day, we administer to every 9A student 
an intelligence test, and a reading test (if the elementary school has 
not given the student one in the 8B grade). As a result of the two 
tests, students are sometimes transferred from one group to another. 
In addition to these tests of the student’s intellectual self, during the 
first week we give our eye tests, hair inspection, oral hygiene and 
medical examination. Again changes in the student's course may be 
made as a result of the information gleaned from these physical 
tests; for example, permission to carry a lighter than normal Pa 
gram may be given, the student’s school hours may be shifted, heal i 
activity may be dropped from her program or only remedial ine 
prescribed. So we start the student in her new environment D p 
group where, after all known factors have been studied, we hi The 
is most likely to be successful, happy and well integrate lishing 
grade adviser makes a study of her grade as a whole, esta » 
the median I.Q., the median reading grade and/or age; saan pe 
up in statistical and graph form. She also keeps the poa ije 
cerning each student in her grade in a file easy of acce 
necessary. 


ADJUSTMENT. At the end of the first six weeks, ai advise" 
ing one or more subjects are interviewed by the Pa studen 
Again at report card time (about the 12th week) fai Pe aik are 
are interviewed; also students doing better than pubis acu ance 
called together and given special advice about leadership; ! ce 15 held 
of school as part of life, and Arista. At least one gonista me P 5 
with every student by the 15th week of the term, at or t of secot? 
for the second term of high school work are made, in HE 
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ND NINTH YEAR GUIDANCE 





pEMOcRACY 4 
. grst term, parent and student plans, changed circumstances at 
3 and other such factors. This type of guidance is carried on 


home de adviser for all four years and is the kind given to every 


by the gra 
student. 


NON-ACADEMIC PUPILS. Special provision is made for the 
definitely non-academic student (usually placed in Double English 
upon entrance because of her marked weakness in English and gen- 
eral poor record) with our Manual Arts school, in which all work 
s centered about “home” activities: cooking, sewing, crafts, “home” 
science, and the simpler business skills of typewriting and applied 
office practice. Students are not placed in this course until they have 
clearly demonstrated by failure in 9A and 9B definitely limited 
ability to do high school work of an academic type. 


SUPERIOR PUPILS. Also at the end of the second term we test 
our better than average students to determine whether or not they 
should be placed in the third term in our Honor School. Admission 
to the Turner school, as our honor school is called, is based on the 
recommendation of the grade adviser, scholarship record for first 
year, and certain aptitude tests. 

i a college candidates we have a special College adviser who 
tition a at cries. all questions as to entrance requirements, 
wee Š; 7 olarships offered, living expenses, and so on. The 
iinet ser has a general knowledge of admission requirements 

eters students with special questions to the college expert. 


a are GUIDANCE, Vocational information is given 
ite taxes y for the earlier part of the high school course: i.e., the 
oratory assi i ay, refer in passing to the requirements for a lab- 
ede, S z ora bio-chemist ; the civics teacher discusses with 
ce iù ah advantages and disadvantages of skilled, unskilled labor, 
direct a the professions. Similarly, other teachers may give 
Cir sub; paration for and knowledge of some vocations allied with 
Istereq a Or course. Our home nursing teacher, who is a reg- 
ession n hi meets groups of students interested in the nursing pro- 
and in ia ' fitting her talks to the age of the group, GIVES advice 
Its Satis "mation about that profession, its duties, its requirements, 
ung; ae However, for the ninth year at least, under the 
nated ninth year which went into effect in September, 
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1941, no vocational training in specific vocational Skills is g; 
even typewriting. Beginning with the third term (10 ir given, not 
phasis is placed upon vocational training. This is the eee em- 
our Major Art students start their specialized study e when 
future dieticians and cafeteria managers start their Falih en our 
mercial students begin their stenography and tyfiewritine nut 
accounting. As the student matures and her own vocational A 
crystallize, she is encouraged to talk over her plans with her jae 
adviser and with the placement and vocational adviser, who tries to 
keep abreast of industrial and commercial opportunities and require- 
ments and to give such information to our fourth year students. 

We are constantly studying the make-up of our student personnel, 
to see what changes should be made in our curricula, the better to 
meet the needs of our students. For example, right now we are 
making a survey of our younger students to see whether the parent- 
age of students with Italian ancestry is such that we should add 
Italian to our foreign language choice for students entering Bay 
Ridge in February, 1942. 

By means of frequent interviews over the telephone or at school, 
we keep in fairly close contact with the homes of the students. 
Hardly a day passes that one or more parents do not come In y 
discuss report cards, health questions, behavior problems (often out- 
side of school), attendance, course or program modifications. 
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The Antiquarian’s Corner 
MAXWELL NURNBERG, Abraham Lincoln High School 


HOW TO TEACH A LYRIC—OLD STYLE 
(Still Superb) 


This all hap pened yesterday, some forty years ago, în a little 
lay, Master Flachsmann, written in 1902 by Otto Ernst. Prell is 
the Commissioner of Education, He has come to observe Flemming, 
a teacher against whom Master Flachsmann has preferred charges. 
He has just seen Flemming teach a poem, 

We are here reprinting part of the scene because what it says 
comes home so forcefully to all of us whose job it is to kindle the 
minds and hearts of youth, 

We are indebted to Mr. Nurnberg for having unearthed this little 
gem, [Ed.] 

Prell: The literature lesson was particularly good. Superb. Just 
superb, I never thought a real lyric could be brought home to a 
child. I see it can be done. You did not tear or hack the poem. 
You first carefully prepared the mind and mood: you got the soil 
ready for the poem, within the children; and then you raised the 
whole living plant, rootlets and all, and planted it straight in the 
children’s hearts, Not first in their heads. That was a solemn 

ee There was the true consecration of Art. Did you watch 
Cir eyes? 

Flemming: Yes, yes, | 
k iR could hear their hearts throb. I must confess to you 

Ta a too. I too was your scholar. I too was a little boy. 
tileme ts Stopped all the children gave (with a sigh of relaxed ex- 

)aha! I gave one too. 


S) 
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High Points 
MATERIALS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WARTIME nt 
HING 


War Posters. Division of Public Inquiries, Office of W 
Washington, D. C. Free. ° 
Americans! Share the Meat. 

A Message To Our Tenants. 
Avenge December 7th. 
The Enemy Is Listening. 
Free Labor Will Win. 
Give "Em The Stuff To Fight With. 
Give It Your Best (Flag). 
. Remember December 7th. 
Somebody Blabbed (Sailor). 
Somebody Blabbed (Soldier). 
Someone Talked. 
United Nations Fight For Freedom. 
United We Stand (Streamer). 
United We Win. 
We French Workers Warn You. 


* « * * * * 


School Services for Children of Working Mothers. U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 1943. 6pp. (Leaflet No. 1.) 5 cents. 
What you, your schools, your community can do to meet the needs ci 

mothers in wartime industry are explained in this leaflet. The et 

Why school services for children of working mothers need to be Fie Š ie 

what they are, and how, where, and when they can be developed, 

given answers. 


r Information 
' 


$% + >+ $ * * 


: _ S. Govern 

All-Day School Programs for Children of Working M ee ai a 

ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1943. 12pp. 

5 cents. | 

Answers to the following questions are given: na E 
program? What does the all-day school program do e ae nt kinds 
can a community interested in such a program get me SS ie and housing 
of activities should be included in the program? Wha 


facilities are needed? 


Í 
What is the all-day scho? 


s 4 +% + * * 


; ice, 
nment Printing oft 


Nursery Schools Vital to America’s War Effort. Gover 
Washington, D. C. 1943. 12pp. (Leaflet 
uestions pertaining to nursery 
: f What does the nursery school ‘ta 
he nursery school need profess! 
be used in the nurset 


nt? 
* * 


No. 3.) 5 cents. 


schools are ee mer 
do tor > 

nursery school? tly trainee a 

outside the home? Does t 

ers? How can volunteer helpers 


the minimum essentials for equipime 
gy 


y sc oo 


4% * 
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ONS FOR WARTIME TEACHING 


suGGEST! 

, ond War; United States Foreign Policy, 1931-1941. U. S. Government 

sor sinting Office, Washington, D. C. 1942. 144pp. 25 cents. 

An introduction to a collection of documents (in process of publication) 
concerning the foreign relations of the United States during the decade 1931- 
1941, especially its policies and acts in promoting peace and world order and 
in meeting the world-wide dangers from Japanese, German, and Italian 


ression. 
age * * + k > x 


The Japanese Are Tough. The U. S. Office of War Information, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1942. 4p. Free. By the Hon. Joseph C. Grew. 
A radio address delivered August 30, 1942 by Joseph C. Grew, former 
United States Ambassador to Japan. 
* * * ** & 


Negroes and the War, Office of War Information, Washington, D. C. 1943. 
68pp. Illustrated. Single copies free. By Chandler Owen. 

Tells by word and picture what Negro Americans are doing in agricul- 
ture, industry, and the armed services; what they have to lose if the Axis 
wins; and what they have to gain by an American victory. 

* * +*+% & 
Victory Corps Aids—Pamphlets and Periodicals. 


Infantry Drill Regulations (Field Manual 22-5), published by Infantry 
Journal, 1115 Seventeenth Street, NW. Washington, D. C. Contains drill 
regulations and materials from a number of other field manuals useful for 
elementary training. 50 cents. 

: The Soldiers’ Handbook (Field Manual 21-100), published by Infantry 
p 1115 17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 25 cents. 
n filitary Review, published by Commanding and General Staff School, 
ort Leavenworth, Kans. Quarterly. $1 a year. 
t * * * * & 


H , 
andbook of War Savings School Assembly Programs. Education Section 


i War Savings Staff of Treasury Dept., Washington, D. C. 78pp. 


Incly 


“ead des ideas and plans for programs which will make the audience 


Y to redouble their contribution to the Nation’s victory program.” 
Worin "i k k * + e * i 
loth S nmencement, Manual 1943. National Education Association, 1201 
5 treet NW, Washington, D. C. 35 cents. 
ting and scripts of 1942 commencement programs given in schools 
Sut the country, Wartime emphasis. 
Por This w . © 8 eS OF ad 
Vash; e Fight. National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, NW, 
"gton, D, C. 25 cents. 


cri VEN a z g 
High Pt of Pageant of America at War, originally presented at Engelwood 


chool 


ESSE G ı Engelwood, Colo. 


RUMETTE Abraham Lincoln High School 
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THE POST WAR WORLD—A RES 
IN ECONOMICS 


At the suggestion of Mr. Vincent McGarr 
social studies department of Andrew Jackson LI 
took this past term to teach the economics honor class in h be 
somewhat different from the ordinary. The original plan Year foam 
lated by the chairman and I was given the liberty to make ei 
adaptations that might be needed as the work proceeded. The meth 
employed might be described as a research and forum method; jt 
entailed, on the average, two and one-half periods per week in the 
library and two and one-half periods in the class room. The aim 
of this departure from the usual way of teaching was to get away 
completely from the text-book and from the class room recitation 
and to substitute a more actively creative type of learning, a type 
designed to give the student not only a knowledge of economics and 
current happenings but a technique of acquiring knowledge for 
himself. 

On the first day of the term I asked the students to bring the daily 
newspapers to class. I gave them carte blanche as to the paren 
they could bring. Most of New York’s newspapers were represente 
the next day: the Times, the Herald-Tribune, PM, the Daily N ari 
etc. Each student was asked to speak briefly on an article A Win 
torial on a current economic or political topic which intereste i n 
The typical pattern of this talk was first, to give a aon dig 
article, then the “slant” of the newspaper or writer if P any oe 
cernible, the significance of the article, and the i pape a Site 
tions. Other members of the class were invited to r- an The 
ments they wished, and discussion was allowed to renee —_ 
class pursued this method for a week, the students i nd problem: 
ingly aware of, and interested in, aie the differing 
As a by-product, they became strongly conscious 


viewpoints of different newspapers. 


ett, chairm 


: an of 
High Schoo ~ iie 


i - dividual 
PROCEDURE. At the end of the week, each apaa er eae à 
bent had led him to become interested in some a himself 4 
the current happenings under discussion and = i- i . stance? 
topic to be worked on during the following wees. result of libra) 
a short paper was to be written by the student a packgroun d of | ; 
research. The paper was to contain a oe sable by & ditoria! 
topic, a treatment of the topic itself, comments 1 ki student hims? 
ists, columnists, and others, and comments by 
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pos 


On the 
taken, th 


Monday of the second week, therefore, after attendance was 
e class proceeded at once to the school library to undertake 
‘ness at hand. Questions were asked of the teacher and the 
the pa and the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature was freely 
aa Back numbers of magazines, old files of newspapers, and 
oe 7 old and new on history and economics were perused or 
p On Tuesday, the work was concluded and on Wednesday 
y students came to class again ready to speak on their topics. In 
order to prevent long monotonous readings of reports, the reports 
were given as informal talks without notes of any kind. After each 
talk was given, other students asked questions of the speaker or 
made comments. Some of the topics discussed in this way were: 


Economic Dislocations Resulting From War 
Synthetic Rubber 

Women in Industry 

Henry J. Kaiser 

Wartime Housing 

Price Control 

Farm Labor Problem 

War and the Tax Program 


The procedure followed during the second week was followed each 


week thereafter with longer projects, the only variant being the 
number of days per week spent in the library ; the usual number was 
two but on occasions three, four, and five days were devoted to 
library research. The class was very enthusiastic all during this 
tme and carried on the activities of newspaper-reading, library re- 
search, report-making, and round-table discussion with great interest 
and enjoyment, The teacher kept himself in the background as much 
3S Possible and intruded himself as a teacher only when called upon 
a UP some problem arising out of the discussion or to lead the 
fie re to the main topic when digressions brought the class too 
to k eld. No direct approach was made to the standard economics 
na but they were all, in the main, touched upon obliquely to a 
ion “Tor lesser degree. Those which received a great deal of atten- 
ce foreign trade and tariffs, prices, wages, large-scale pro- 
= and government finance. They were treated in class as = 
a or them arose and in each case with specific reference to the 
CT under discussion. In this way each topic was motivated and 


st 
Ned to With interest. 


THE POST-W AR WORLD. In the latter half of the term a new 
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ng his Own 
oblem being 


the utopias 


procedure was followed. Instead of each student choos; 
topic, the entire class was given the same problem, the pr 
to devise plans for the post-war world. The class’ first 
in connection with this was to do some reading about 
which have been proposed and, in some cases, tried out in the 

, . , à Past, 
Works such as Plato’s Republic, More’s Utopia, Crace’s Nes 
Cyneas, and Bellamy’s Looking Backward were investigated, Ideas 
of such men as the Duke of Sully, Woodrow Wilson, and Aristide 
Briand were looked into. Reports were made in class and discus- 
sions as to the practicability of each plan were carried on. 

The second phase of the work consisted in the reading of the 
opinions of distinguished contemporaries in the matter of planning a 
post-war world. Each student was held responsible for finding and 
reporting on twelve such opinions. The following is a partial list 


of the men and women whose ideas were studied by members of the . 


class: Roosevelt, Wallace, Hull, Willkie, Hoover, Stassen, Cripps, 
Chiang Kai-Shek, T. V. Soong, Henry J. Kaiser, Elmer pe 
Queen Wilhelmina, Dorothy ee Sir William Beveridge, 
Norman Thomas, and Anthony Eden. l 
m long series of discussions was held on this phase ae = 
class acting as a committee drew up a general ier E 
for an ideal post-war world. This framework consisted 0 -p 
parts: the first, a statement of aims, and the second, generi p a 
ciples for attaining these aims. In general, the class la athe 
encompassed within the scope of the Four << ia 1 ears: 
principles for attaining them included the breaking par i itll 
national economic barriers, the establishment of a sys ae ii 
wide compulsory education, the creation of an ausmaan | 
paper run by an international board and free py court 0 
any government, an international police force, an . ot they 1 
some kind. The students in their discussions showe dragi ihat 
ized the difficulties of attaining their visionary wor a ‘isting 
at least they had a formula of a sort whereby they co at the P% 
between the good and the bad in any program propose i 
le at the end of this war. ch stt 
p the class had agreed upon a general framework “lat of 
dent then started writing his own particular wear sal p? 
the subject of the post-war world, This was to be t tai eviden 
for the term and the students were told that it was to sect which 
of a real understanding of the economic and political pro 
40 
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post WAR MORE” 


man even if the remedies proposed should be subject to 
beset 


ee papers were completed, they were handed in to be 


d and the rest of the term was spent discussing them in class. 
mati tudent was given the opportunity to outline the ideas em- 
zY his paper for the benefit of the class, and the class was 
given the opportunity to ask questions and interject criticisms. 
OUTCOMES. This situation resulted in some vigorous debate, 
which, while tangential on occasions, on other occasions resulted in 
thinking that was almost profound. What struck me very forcibly 


| was the earnestness of this small but select group of representatives 


-ofthe younger generation: they were emphatic when they said that 


' 
i 
f 
. a 
S 
1] 
Ei 





there must be no Third World War, that there must be no more un- 
employment, no persecution of minority groups, no government by 
terror, and no more international gangsterism. The keynote of 


their positive assertions was struck, I believe, when someone quoted 
those famous lines of Longfellow’s: 


“Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts.” 

In general, the philosophy which the class seemed to hold was 
os m] the Axis countries must be conquered at no matter what 
i dot as pages of history will record clearly the futility of 
hei y of Hitlerism ; second, ways must be found of edu- 
itemational a in the idea of a universal brotherhood based on 
he ibali economic cooperation ; and third, men of science must 
Ys the ; to the extent of billions of dollars, if necessary, so that 
ving ry bs discovered of raising to new high levels the planes of 

; eer Peoples in all parts of the world. l 
this econ ` of understanding of the world’s problems displayed by 
Broach mics honor class, partly as a result of the method of ap- 
economic © used, far transcended, I think, any glib knowledge of 
ordina, theory which they might have gained had we used the 
class y classroom, text-book method. When I bade adieu to this 


I hac a ta Personal sense of achievement which was greater than 
i Perienced before. 


TARLES HECKMAN Andrew Jackson High School 
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PATTERN FOR PARTICIPATION 


The schools are up front in the Į; 
The high schools have organized hen ey toward Victo 
special courses designed to fit each student Pa Corps ls 
i war program upon graduation. mane direct Phase of 
odn the elementary and the junior hi ee 
IS probably being carried niy more hee ~ War work 
basis. That the work of these divisions be taken ee ja i 
is important. Much can and should be done, for ese 9 'deration 
from the kindergarten to the 9B can easily be imbued with ante 
loyalty and fervor that can be a most helpful factor on be “ae 
front.” i 
Described below is a pattern for participation that has been sy 
cessfully worked out in a junior high school and can easily be aa 
with a few modifications in the elementary school. The best feature 
of the plan is that it uses a maximum of pupil activity with direction 
controlled by one faculty adviser. 


“h ome 


JUNIOR VOLUNTEER ARMY. The idea was suggested by the 
State OCD. Each school was to form a Junior Volunteer Army for 
the direct purpose of aiding the salvage drive about to begin. 

When the clubs were formed early in September, a Salvage Club 
was opened for the students, the purpose being to direct, encourage, 
and vitalize the collection of all types of salvageable material the 
government required. Two inadequacies were soon evident: ue 
collection of metal and rubber scrap could not occupy 2 club er. 
estingly for eighteen sessions, and a haphazard representation © fj 
classes in the school was an inefficient method of organizing 
project of this sort. 

Both inadequacies were remedied. 
was changed to one representative from each 
school. A “pep” talk on the purposes of the clu 
enough volunteers to fill in the gaps that had existe 
club group. 

The purpose of the club became more than the mere — was 
salvageable material. The how, why and wherefore of ue group é- 
placed high on the club’s agenda. It became the ine fns 
tween the government and its youth, dispensing infor 
heightening morale. =. atan Of work: 

Today it is a well-knit organization with a definite P mselve 
It reaches the entire student body through the students 
42 _ 


The membership of the club 
official class 1 

b brought forwa" 
d in the previo" 


ction of 
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OR PARTICIPATION 


ERANDI. To come down to particulars, this is how 
day. There is one representative from each official 
J.V.A. (Junior Volunteer Army). He is known as the 
He has a definite place on every home room 


pATTERN F 


\ODUS OP 
it operates 10 


ass in the 
rv A. representative. 


da. l 
The club meeting opens in the usual manner with the usual formali- 


tjes attended to. Then the weekly periodical, the J.V.A. Reporter is 
distributed. This is a one page mimeographed or “Ditto”ed sheet 
prepared by the faculty adviser. It deals with matters related to the 
war effort on the “home front.” A sampling of the topics shows 
the following: an explanation of War Ration Book No. 2, an appeal 
to get out the pennies, the information on the location of the War 
Price and Rationing Board, the number of keys and silk stockings 
collected in the school and an appeal for more, an explanation of 
terms used in rationing such as price ceilings, OPA, etc., the amoun? 
of stamps or bonds needed to purchase various pieces of war equip- 
ment, a quiz on the above topics, and so on. 

The periodical is read by the members and discussed. If there 
are any facts needing further elucidation, the faculty adviser clears 
them up. This periodical is then taken back by the J.V.A. repre- 
sentative and read during the home room period and discussed there. 
If any questions are asked by the members of the class that the 
J.V.A. representative cannot answer, those questions are brought 
back to the club and answered during the club period. From reports 
ane many teachers have found the periodical very interesting 
Hiedi: ormational not only for the students but for themselves and 
te A have come back from teachers as well as pupils regarding 

aken up in the J.V.A. Reporter. , 


mm tHITTEES, That is the major work of the J.V.A. The rest, 
ecl b is by no means very minor. After the discussion period 
i breaks up into committees. 
eves » a Poster Committee that takes care of placing posters 
* fom various government agencies around the halls of the 
to the A Salvage Committee divided into floor groups goes around 
and p 1 OUS rooms to collect the scrap brought in by the students 
Special En sorts it. An Announcement Committee writes out the 
ti announcements to be made at the grade assemblies on collec- 
Whateye Scrap, and on the sale of war stamps for the week, or on 


"et matters happen to be current at the time. 
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Then there is the Entertainment Committee, It ts th » 1943) 
Information Squad of the school. Current plans for i Morale and 
two to five minute sketch in the assembly each week -i re to give 
as “Don’t be a Hoarder,” “How Point Rationing Such top; 
“What Are We Fighting For?” Material for this wi 


Works,” and 
e ll . 
by the faculty adviser or gotten from governmental source be written 


es. 


IT WORKS. The above is not a plan on paper. It has been workin 
for a full term. Some of its results are measurable. Scrap has bes 
collected regularly. Keys were brought in by the thousands as were 
silk stockings; and this is a definitely underprivileged neighborhood 
The children know where their rationing board is, they can speak 
the language of rationing intelligently, they feel that they, too, are 
helping in the war effort—and they are doing the job actively, them- 
selves. That is really what counts. 

The only thing necessary to set up a similar organization ina 
school is a faculty adviser willing to take on the task. There's no 
question about it; it means work. This writer feels the result, a 
student body alert to today’s titanic struggle, is worth the effort and 
is willing to aid and cooperate with any — wishing to set up å 
similar pattern for participation in the war effort. 

Tns REIcu mane Junior High School 109, Brooklyn 


ENRICHMENT THROUGH CORRELATION 


once 

In speaking about large school systems, Professor miel : 
said that, as far as he could determine, their chief me me 
they suffered from too much “cubicle-osis”. What yr four walls 
was the tendency of teachers to confine themselves yh -- colleagu®s 
of the classroom, entirely apathetic to the efforts of t tlaboration is 
who instruct the very same pupils. This lack of co = | 
especially detrimental to the progress of our bright Ga ‘at child 

Investigation has shown that the curriculum for which utiliz“ 
may be greatly enriched by a program of ne a 5 clarity 
the various subjects as they are needed. Correlation and 
relationships between subjects that are usually ne sic conc? j 
pupil, and enables him to grasp with greater ease the : 
of underlying trends. py one teach s 

In the elementary school, where pupils are taught DY n the jum 
correlating the work of the term is relatively simple. 
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CORRE 


.. hich school however, the task is somewhat more com- 
and senior ~è thod requires the combined efforts ef man 
ated, Here the metho q y 
a in the various departments of the school. It requires per- 
m es who can plan and work in harmony, who are willing to 
oF — ‘ndividual peculiarities in a cooperative effort, and who 
= a the child as an integrated personality. 
~> ervisors in the junior high school who recognize this difficulty 
fa = to remedy the condition by assigning more than one subject 
to a teacher of a particular group. For example, it is a fairly com- 
mon procedure to assign history and geography or typewriting and 
business practice to one person. Commendable as this may be, it 
still fails to solve the problem of correlating the greater part of the 
terms work for the bright child. Such a program requires the 
initiative of the teachers themselves and can be successful only in a 
school where the teacher-teacher relationships are excellent. Since 
such relationships exist at our school, we thought the opportunity 
favorable for initiating a correlated program for a group of our 
bright pupils. 


THE BEGINNING. Our project began in the social science room. 
With the war uppermost in their minds, my pupils wanted much 
more recent information about places and personalities in the news. 
“Why not collect such material and build up a file?” they suggested. 
Discussion in class disclosed the huge task that confronted us if we 
took the whole world as our province, so we decided to limit our- 
selves to the confines of the United States. As we outlined the 
Work, the pupils again realized that even this was a herculean job. 

hy not ask our other teachers to help?” someone suggested. 


hus we enlisted the aid of their teachers of English, Art, Type- 
Writing, and Library, 


ma G THE WORK. As material began to pour in, the 
Summa ee that the information needed classification and 
rin “a otherwise we could not hope to derive wey much benefit 
sy ^ Our aim, therefore, became to write a digest of present 
_ptsonalities and movements in our war effort. We divided the 
anne the following way. Each pupil selected a state and made him- 
ith sponsible not only for all recent authoritative information about 
at also for its presentation to the other members of the class. 
© social science class, the students discussed the — 


“De, 
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events and suggested the people abo POINTS lune, 194; 
i s ut whom they w GN 
have more information. Here, too, they presented th onld like to 
of research and asked for suggestions in procedure = difficulties 
unit of work was completed, they presented their r Soon as a 
learned to defend their opinions and comments by qu ee The 
ties or their sources of information. MONDE authori 


In the English class, they discussed recent biographica] material 
rial, 


They wrote to railroads, travel bureaus, Chambers of Comm 
erce, 


and industrial plants for information. They interv; 

who had visited states other than New York ai rieke 
what they had been told. They planned itineraries to Taa 
places in the United States with stops at the industrial, commercia] 
and agricultural regions which were making important contributions 
toward winning the war. 

In the Art periods, they made product maps, cover designs, and 
end papers for their reports. They collected and mounted pictures 
which clarified the material they were going to present. Many of 
their reports were profusely illustrated. 

They used their typewriting periods to type, address, and stamp 
the letters which they had prepared during the English period. In 
addition each pupil typed his own report, or interview, or proposed 
itinerary. 

In the library, they did part of their research. They learned 
where to look for current information, biographical material, and 
statistics. They learned through experience the art of scanning, out: 
lining, and picking out the essential from the non-essential. 

Correlating the work in this way helped maintain the interest 0° 
the class at a high pitch throughout the term. Boys and girls va 
ingly came after school for guidance and help. They did i, ary 
greater amount of outside reading. They asked for extra Ii E g 
periods, typewriting periods, and art periods. With some, buy 
the morning newspaper became a habit and in general all o 
seemed to show a clearer grasp of current problems. 

ifyin 
RESULTANT SOCIAL ATTITUDES. But especially gatra 
to the teachers of this group was the social attitudes of these freely 
children. They helped one another with their reports. T They 
exchanged illustrative material which they had gathere developed 
brought in magazines and periodicals for one another an 
an excellent spirit of cooperation. 
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CIATION— 
. f this project, all of us felt that if we had not 

At the cO breaking down the walls that separated our classrooms, 
gucceeded 1n had succeeded in pushing them back. We began to 
at least OF i only each other’s work but also each other a little 


d 5 
eae ET one of us needed extra time to complete part of the 
better. 


ct it was freely granted because we were working toward a 
eT end. Thus there were occasions when discussions which 
i completed in the social science room were carried on during 
"e English period and art work which needed extra time for com- 
pletion was finished in the social science room. Our criterion at all 
times was “Will it benefit the class?” We haven’t quite cured our 
“ubicle-osis” but at least we have made a brave start. 

H. LEONARD VOGEL Junior High School 73, Queens 


papio APPRE 
nclusion O 


RADIO APPRECIATION—A PLEA AND A PROGRAM 


What are we, as teachers, to do? The answer is to teach radio 
appreciation, now | 
We talk about educating “the whole child”. We emphasize that 
his education does not cease at 3 P.M. but that it is incumbent upon 
us to harness constructively all his outside influences: the movies, 
his hobbies, his radio listening. Reams are written on the necessity 
of knitting the outside world to the school curriculum. But we are 
not doing it yet, neither with sufficient stress, nor in large numbers. 
an i of the work in the approximate 600 elementary 
educational 2 Junior high schools in New York City’s progressive 
one a system will show, that still, in some few schools—radio 
er been invented. 
cling fe - qy of Census in its = — Ar bi 
‘achusetts rank rat 7 of all American homes have radios. Mas- 
1 ~ S first with 96.2% of its homes possessing radios. . 

high Bri 3 personal survey of the radio habits of 240 junior 
Verage a a elicited the fact that each one listened on m 
at their a hours a day. How many English teachers can boast 
tentar , Pupils spend an equivalent time each month in supple- 
Fur eading ? 
rdi = questioning brought out that many students turn on the 
Soon as they come home from school. The radio blares on, 


0 
"Bardles. of pro ned 
gram, until they go to bed. 
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A substantial minority in this poor neighborhood q 
daily newspaper. Those who do, seldom, : 
schedule. 

Motion picture appreciation in the schools alread 
appreciable change in the movie habits of our ¢ 
appreciation, unfortunately, lags far behind, even t 
doubtedly the greater influence. 

Movie appreciation taught from the early elementary school 
grades* through the senior high schools has taught this generation 
perceptibly, to evaluate and enjoy better pictures. Top-notch pro. 
ductions like Mrs. Miniver and In Which We Serve are successful 
because their worth is appreciated by a movie-conscious public. 
Movie reviews, too, are now better written by writers of skill, and 
critically read by a movie-minded population, who have been, and 
are being taught, on a constantly widening scale, to shop for the 
best in the cinema field. But radio appreciation everywhere receives 
comparatively little recognition. Only on the secondary school level, 
and there but in a few of the more progressive academic schools, 1s 
radio appreciation attempted. 


[June, 1943 ] 


not et a 


if ever, utilize the rag: 
ip 


y has made an 
hildren. Radio 
hough it has yp. 


earl Harbor, 
our subject 
the alt, 


RADIO POSSIBILITIES. Now, particularly after P 
it would seem little less than tragic not to correlate 
matter with some of the magnificent war material now on s! 
produced at great expense, and ours for the mere GAUPE: int 
better educational instrument than radio can be found cove e y 
tomorrow’s voters, the aims, the issues, and the prog! e died 
War of the Common People? What better eee at nate 
by our students than those frequently broadcast by £ re <o close 


velt and Mr. Churchill? When before have children lived 


i Mme. Chiang 
with history; when they can personally listen ee reporting to the 


shek, Vice-President Wallace, and Wendell Wi 
American people? 

At this critical time, can we teachers 
outside forces that mold our children, 
schools ? aS 

We submit that our teaching can be ine all B 
poseful introduction of radio appreciation van Nazia 3 
from kindergarten through the university. e 


r AN 
afford to neglect in the 
to the teaching ns 


cately bY Per: 
immediately 00 
tilize fu 


1941. 
, n ef, 
* Article by Floyd L. Smith in “School Executive, Decemb 
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RADIO APPRECIATION , 
the air waves for educational ends. Must democracies here too, 
re “Too little and too late? : 

Our students tune-In in enormous numbers and for long periods. 
We must at once harness their listening for constructive educational 

urposes. If we wish to make radio the effective medium it can be, 
i must start educating the present generation now to select and 
appreciate the better programs; to evolve higher artistic standards 
for the various types of programs; to awaken them to a sense of 
enjoyment ; to demand unobtrusive and intelligent advertising. 

The longer we delay, the wider becomes the gap between school 
and life outside. 

The other day in a “Bill of Rights” assembly program our prin- 
cipal was telling the group about The Patriots, the excellent play 
now appearing on Broadway. The large group listened quietly and 
respectfully. The principal continued by noting that Thomas Jef- 
ferson was played on the stage by Raymond, the host for the Inner 
Sanctum program, and that Alexander Hamilton’s part was taken 
by the father of Henry Aldrich. Almost instantly, every face in that 
large auditorium brightened, eyes shone with recognition, and a 


ripple of interest stirred visibly. The pupils listened with new zest 
throughout. 


well 


To us who use movies and radio in our daily teaching, this strong, 
pleasant reaction is an old story. This reservoir of intrinsic motiva- 
lon, for every possible school subject, is there, but to be tapped. 

s — beginning would be to institute Radio Appreciation Clubs 

seat she Junior high schools because there the club set-up is 

nes + e naul part of the curriculum. Here is a club that com- 

pletely es 1e well-known advantages of the school club, and com- 

cational gates the most likely weakness, namely, that no sound edu- 
nal policy will be developed. 


tas GESTED UNITS. The following suggested units are more 
basis of Cent tor one year’s work in radio appreciation (on the 
tried hii. hour’s work per week). They are units that have been 
them a- a Successful, particularly in the ninth year. Most of 
the t e simplified for use in elementary school classes. All of 
tint. at “specially the creative ones, such as writing an original 
tadio aPting required literature to scripts, producing an original 
Seon OW for the assembly, would be even more prohtable on the 


ary schoo] level. 
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It is to be emphasized that these units : 
field of radio appreciation; that they are te 
Sequence ; that they are in outline, deliberately, to be an n logica 
pioneering teacher for the specific level and for the died 
of his class. Radio programs and technique are evolvin ‘aual needs 
that specific lesson plans and definite procedures M i rapidly 
before the suggestions could be put into practice. obsolete 

The identical units have been used al 
ninth year “rapid” classes. 

The outline of units which follows can be mimeographed as part 
of the club’s activities and given to each Pupil. In succeeding, 
semesters, these mimeographed outlines can be distributed as a fea. 
ture in obtaining new members for the Radio Appreciation Club, 

RADIO APPRECIATION CLUB 


SO as an enrichment Core for 


General Objectives: 
1. To develop and enrich radio listening 
2. To connect school life with the outside world 
3. To use the radio as a profitable and enjoyable way of spending leisure 


time 

4. To establish standards of taste for the various types of radio pro- 
grams j 

5. To utilize the radio in forming intelligent opinions, ideals, and at- 
titudes i 


6. To learn how to judge radio advertising 
7. To be able to discuss a radio program intelligently. 


THE PROGRAM 
First Semester Second Semester e 
l. Arousing interest (A cross-sec- 11. Judging Radio Advertising. 
tion of the club’s listening habits 12. Radio Manners. pne 
is obtained by answering and dis- 13. Writing Letters of pp 
cussing a prepared questionnaire. to Radio Personalities. 


ation 


ppo rtunity 


2. Radio Helps Bring Victory. 14. Radio: A prir 
3. Radio Presents A Rich Variety (Vocational Guida 
(Music, Quiz Program, Serials). 15. Radio in 1960. 6. saree 
4. News Broadcasts. 16. Radio as a in | 
5. Radio Drama (Evolving a Score 17. History of the scripts (Built 
Card for Judgment), 18. Writing Origina ous lines as: 
6. Radio and Sports. around such Salo» mit be 
7. Special Children’s Programs, “Saw Sub, Late en g 
8. Radio and the Consumer, back SESU. ature nits ii 
9, A Tour Through a Radio Sta- 19, Adapting ie Purloined E: A 
i Radio itis WI 
tion. illie 
10. Radio as an Aid in Winning the Gallagher, Wee end yn 
Peace. 20. Writing Radio i Brook 


SAMUEL G, GILBURT Straus Junior High Schoot, 
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pAN AMERICANISM IN THE ENGLISH CLASS 


Js Commercial High School class, integrating English and 

In a Gir rvey of South America has been organized for the first 

a general s ms The instructor is attempting, in a seventh term 

time a aie an understanding of our neighbors to the south, 

= same time keeping in mind the requirements of the English 
a 


syllabus. 


TEXTBOOKS AND SUBJECT MATTER. The textbook used 
in the course is Wilgus’s Outline History of Latin America, Al- 
though crammed too full of facts, it has served as a guide and has 
been helpful as a chronological account of the early history of the 
Latin American countries. The teacher often substituted her own 
simplified notes because the class found the text too detailed. The 
following subjects were emphasized: The American Background, 
spain and Portugal in the Age of Discovery, The Conquistadores, 
The Indians, Colonial Society and Culture, Wars of Independence 
and the Independence of Brazil. As a finale, the growth of the 
Good Neighbor Policy was studied thoroughly. In the study of 


several poets, Alice Stone Blackwell’s S ome Spanish-American Poets 
also proved valuable. 


CLASS PROCEDURE. The general procedure was to use in- 
dividual reports and panel discussions to point up the subject matter 
Considered. Early in the term, each pupil was given a special coun- 
ty for detailed study and each week four or five pupils reported 
orally on these countries. Sometimes when the country to be con- 
sidered was very important, two students would share the work 
“tween them, While they spoke, they distributed pictures, maps, 
Pair visual aids to the other students so that the subject matter 
à more definite appeal. 


0 


Dey PANELS. Panel discussions on such topics as, “Is 

at Hemisphere a Unit?” were carried on by special stu- 
a ‘beakers, In this particular panel, eight speakers took part, 
Soy ing aà resumé of what had actually been said by notable 
CUssig Mericans at a round table on the subject. Out of this 
Latin a brew a realization that there is a definite kinship among the 
Beat Merican and North American countries, that they do have a 
isf ai in common and a future which will be much more sat- 


ty if they work together for the good of all. Another tapis 
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in which four speakers took part was The All A meri 

pupil speakers used for their material the book a Front, The 
Duncan Aikman as well as articles and speeches by that name b 
Because of these panels everyone had some fiaa eer Experts, 
which entailed using the clipping files, Readers en to do, 
articles. Many students wrote to the Pan Aiden, tae O 
visited the consulates of the countries they had chosen. a 


(June, 194 3) 


pee READIN G. In order to keep the class posted on the 
atest developments in South America, a period every two week 
was devoted to current events. Two pupils were appointed ae 
time to gather information and report on it. All were encouraged 
to bring in additional material to assist those assigned to do the 
major work. | 

For supplementary work, each member read a novel, the scene of 
which is laid in South America, a book of adventure or travel, and 
a third on some one country which appealed especially to the in- 
dividual. The reports on these were written in the form of book 
jackets, critiques, and resumés. 

Besides this work, each member is preparing a scrap boo 
taining written material and pictures on specific countries and is also 
writing a term essay. These are some of the topics chosen for term 
essays: 


k con- 


The Story of Simon Bolivar 

Voodoo in Haiti 

The Story of Rubber 

Fiestas in Mexico 

The Sunny Caribbean Isles 

Folk Arts of Mexico . 

Short Survey of Brazilian Literature 


as 
FIELD TRIPS. Perhaps the most valuable part of the coira Si 
carried on in visits to the Museum of Natural History ed fot 
Brooklyn Museum where informative programs Were pee 
the class. At the Museum of Modern History where the S'E inte 
of the colorful maps by Miguel Covarrubias, the Mexican custom’ 
was also explained, there was a delightful talk on old In wan Mex 
and relics, as well as on archaelogical discoveries in P -i of the 
ico. At the Brooklyn Museum, on one visit, the civilizati. wert 
Peruvian Incas, their mummies, textiles, and eating 7 as they 
explained, and a moving picture, showing their descenda” 
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GN r ; 
ORE! prought the subject up-to-date. Another time the Spanish 
live today ' a was discussed. Handsome silver boxes with exquisite 
Colonial era d colorful textiles were passed around. 


ell as costumes an 


ings as w p ‘ $ 
carving t, three moving pictures were shown, two on Mexico 


At the last visi 


ne on Brazil. 
r e occasion, several members of the class attended a luncheon 
n 


he Pan American Women’s Association where they heard an 
F mi educator of Brazil and the editor of Sur, the Argentine 
ni express, both in their native tongue and in English, their 
desire for a closer bond of friendship between the Latin American 


countries and the United States. 


STUDENT REACTION. In a class poll taken to discover the 
attitude of the pupils toward the combination of English and Latin 
American topics, ten were definitely convinced that the experiment 
was interesting and valuable. Seven thought that the study of our 
neighbors to the South was so crammed full of facts that it should 
be part of the history course and not given with English. Five 
thought that the work was too hard and that only those who elected 
to take it should be burdened with it. Seven said that the course 
was well worth while but that it should be given in a lower term, 
as it is practically a second social studies course in the fourth year 
and they would rather devote more time to English literature and 
American History. Five others stated that knowledge of Latin 
America was not so vital to the average girl of high school age as 
other subjects in the curriculum and, although they rather grudgingly 
admitted that they had learned a good deal, they objected that too 
ac been given to them to be properly digested. Three pupils 
te that the difficulty of the subject required better mental equip- 

nt than they possessed and that therefore they could not get the 
MOst out of it, 


K E; DoUSHKESS Girls Commercial High School 


THOUGHTS ON FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


For ; 
ore 1 YArs I have been convinced that we foreign languages teach- 


$ 
con ‘Que been living in an intellectual vacuum, We have finally 
oF ced ourselves that the castles in the air that we built are 
ttes instead of gleaming soap bubbles. 
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Despite all our curricula i , 
ability, cultural syllabi, rar AA pa 
languages easier (by making them more iain a t 
more negative today than in the dim and distant past ur r 
girls evince less and less interest in Spite of all 
Has it a dawned on us that we may be fe 
wrong pabulum? Isn’t it also possible th 
guages who should not be iste so? Ab thee ak oF ban lan- 
dodderingly senile, let me hark back to the good old days = oe: 
example, was French regarded as a “snap” subject? We h pe e 
difficult texts. I began the study of French with the old kes 
Chardenal ; my first reader was Spier’s First French Reais ‘ta 
difficult today for French 6). My second term reader was Pas 
richon; my second year grammar Edgren’s!!! And in the third 
term we read Paul et Virginie (to be used with a dictionary). A 
more selected group of pupils? Possibly. However our selected 
pupils today have difficulty in the advanced terms with similar 
texts. | 
After this introduction, let me analyze Mr. Amdur’s report in the 
February 1943 issue of High Points. Far be it from me to deny 
his sincerity, in stating that the results indicated in his report have 
been gratifying. However, no educational experiment has ever been’ 
announced as a failure; we teachers are only too likely to interpret 
results in terms satisfying to our amour-propre. Having experienced 
the bowdlerizing of our teaching, permit me to doubt. We have, 
for example, today, a series of easy readers based on the vane 
beke lists. Using these readers, I have found a sixth seat je ; 
experiencing difficulty with Pierrille (edited for the third p di 
fourth term classes struggling with D'Artagnan, the omy ‘ 
tion of Les Trois Mousquestaires; and sixth term classes ne ad 
with the easy edition of Petit Chose published by Heath, etc. 
procedure is correct, how is this possible? +g What are 
And what is “curricular material that is valueless’? “aq oppl- 
“those phases of the subject which find a ready and pei or all 
cation in daily life”; “those phases . . . practically unlearn, iT can 
practical purposes’. What subject matter is “unlearna m that of 
answer these questions, but my opinion might be far S groun ' 
the writer of the article. We are here on highly debates they a 
and moreover, the phrases used should be defined better, 


to be regarded as pertinent and relevant. 
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coREIGN LANGUA _ ae 

TO LEARN FOREIGN LANGUAGES. The committee 
HOW ds that the Junior High School confine its efforts to read- 
on able, graded materials in narrative, dramatic, and poetic 
ing e Apparently the assumption is that children learn to read a 
orm language as they do English. I doubt this. The child who 
a read English has spoken it since infancy; he speaks or 
= it spoken, and reads it practically sixteen hours daily. Mental 
growth develops his vocabulary; reading increases it. The com- 
mittee suggests that we plunge the child in medias res, and in the 
course of forty-five minutes daily for a period of some four terms 
(or some 400 periods at most), he will learn to read a foreign 
language with enjoyment, etc. Many of our pupils are ill equipped 
to read English, and they are to learn to read French, German, 
Spanish, what you will, at the stroke of the teacher’s pointer. 


VOCABULARY. As to vocabulary, what does the committee mean 
by its suggestion that “memorization of daily vocabulary be not 
required”? If this be rote work, of course not; but how is vocabu- 
lary to be acquired, if not by some sort of memorization? And 
what control have we over acquiring a vocabularly by “dramatiza- 
lions, games, class room directions, conversations,” etc.? These are 
likely to be a meaningless litany. Children will repeat parrot-like 


“arous expressions, without any conception of what they are all 


= unless ther e be some control. Anyone who has watched the 
= pi in practice will realize what I mean. And how are 
Si aan the ability. to read a passage in the foreign language 
da p "np giana > SO that it "wä sufficient test of the knowl- 
EAA e words contained therein?” Experience with question 5 
foreign tl where the pupil answers in English questions in the 
question ae t has convinced me that the pupil first translates the 
in F often badly). If he inadvertently answers the questions 


in Fy 
T each, the answers are likely to be correct, but are as likely to 


i MAR. As to grammar, the committee’s procedure is dis- 
‘there self contradictory. No one could carp at the statement that 
brinciple only three occasions when the teaching of a grammatical 
But ther S Justified in a Junior High School recognitional program”. 
We to n the committee goes on to deny this categorically. How are 
“ach a Principle if we drop all principles—“grammatical drills, 
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LL. le 
GH POINTS [June, 1943) 


lessons and tests involving inflectional endings, cas 
> + S » Case forms 

forms, etc.”? And what is left? I doubt that “overconscio,,., verb 
inflectional endings impedes rhythmic eye movements” Ta Ena K 
this would be true because the reader, being familiar with a; lish, 
guage, reads without being conscious of endings. We eatin lan- 
sume the same familiarity in the case of a foreign language an 
beginner or even a two-year student. Are vocabularies used? If s a 
then the rhythmic process 1s disturbed ; the meaning of a forej 0, 
word does not spring to the mind automatically; and in what ict 
way can one ascertain the meaning of the unknown word than by 
looking it up? 

Furthermore, in what way does recognitional grammar help one 
in the following instances, if we discard inflections and endings? 
Take the German sentences, “Wer liebt das Kind?” and “Wen liebt 
das Kind?” How is the child to tell that the first question means 
“Who loves the child?” and the second “Whom does the child love?” 
The sentence order reveals nothing as in English, and the child 
would naturally assume that both sentences mean the same thing. 
Either one knows that wen is the objective case and wer the nomina- 
tive case, or one does not. This is a matter of cognition which leads 
to recognition. The same is true of the French “Qui vous aime? 
and “Qui aimez-vous?” And psychologically, the child would as 
that the first means “Whom do you love?” and the second “Who 
loves You?”, because he would react in accordance with the PK 
chology of the English sentence. How often have I tried this little 
experiment and obtained these results! a. 

As to the statements that “different neighborhoods of varying © 
nomic, racial, and national composition may present different E, 
and that “a test of reading power at the proper level 15 os of 
test of grammatical adequacy in Junior High S chool work , J i 
confess that I don’t know what this means, despite a fair acd 
tance with semantics. 


ain- 


But 


? 
EXERCISES. As to the exrcises suggested, are they nen certs 
the essential point really is: are they good? Scrambling © simp!) 
are fun, if not overdone. But without background, ap cist and 
occasions for guesswork. Long experience in writing exe" e deg! 
authorship of several textbooks entitle me to speak with som d, the 
of authority. Unless exercises are most judiciou 


sly han echt! 
astic 

can serve marvelously to hoodwink the oyerenthusiast! 
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cRETARIAL —— OO 
SE riting a foreign language summary, how can it be done 
And as for e exercises proposed ? First of all, matching sentence 
, peii it cannot be presumed that the pupil knows the 

. y unless he has translated; the same holds true of sentence 
meaning ue and relevant sentences again en- 


The selection of tr 


sequence. swork, as do the true and false and of multiple choice 


courages gues 
questions. , : 
slation of a dialogue by the teacher and the copying by 


The tran 
of vocabulary and forms (which by 


the pupil imply memorization 
axiom was to be avoided). This process is no less painful than 


learning vocabulary. 


CULTURAL STUDIES. As for cultural studies, when shall we 
have time for the elaborate program outlined? Either we poach on 
the preserves of the social sciences, or we neglect other objectives. 
Furthermore, how instil appreciation of music, art, science, when the 
child has but little background for such things? Photographs mean 
little if one has not seen the originals. We are encouraging hap- 
hazard information, I am afraid. 

All in all, it would seem that here again we modern language 
teachers are building castles in Spain by essaying too much and by 
failing to carry out thoroughly and well a moderate, eclectic pro- 
gram. Are we so afraid of accuracy, carefulness, and thoroughness, 
M e we so desirous of mere entertainment that we fail to realize that 
i mal boys and girls will react properly to normal demands on their 

elligence? 


D igi 
ANIEL C, ROSENTHAL William Howard Taft High School 


A PROJECT IN SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 


ne r ty of content, emphasis, and method in the teach- 

OPportunit eaa practice constitutes both a challenge and an 

adapting d E the teacher, The challenge lies in the need for 

well as to i lods to the interests and capabilities of pupils as 

and the ii available materials. The exercise of resourcefulness 

sonality any occasions for the expression of an inspiring per- 
constitute the opportunity. 


REL 
A 
“tant SION TO PUPIL INTEREST. It is the teacher’s con- 
m to stimulate and direct such activities as are closest 
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to the interests and needs of commercial students, whi] 
same time, fulfilling the objectives of secretarial Sicko at the 
considerations have been the motivation for the develer ae 
our advanced secretarial practice classes of a project kn 
the Career Book. s 
What serious question is uppermost in the mind of the sont 
student? Is it not, “What shall I do when I leave high school?” a 
the commercial student, it is not “What kind of work am I fitted ¢ j 
Where and how can I get my first job?” Through the Career Bet 
we have undertaken to apply the knowledge and skills of the secre- 
tarial course over a period of a whole semester to the solution of this 
absorbing question. In so doing, we have planned, too, to improve 
some of those traits of character and habits of work which make 
success in any occupation possible. An explanation of the procedures 
and activities which enter into this project will indicate how they con- 
tribute toward making the “Career Book” a worthwhile enterprise. 


43} 


ent in 


PLANNING THE PROJECT. A day is set aside during the 
first week of the term for a thorough discussion of the Career 
Book—its purpose and value to the pupils, the content of the 
book, and the means by which pupils and teacher may work 
together to make the project useful to each participant. 
Each pupil is asked to give careful thought to the choice a 
vocation and the business or other field within which this pn 
will be pursued. Some pupils may already have made up vies 
minds; others will use this occasion to make a tentative ee 
It is then each pupil’s purpose to explore the various ee e 
his career—its conditions of work and the duties and opp? ro- 
nities it offers as a life work. When he has finished me 
ject, he should have a much clearer understan j 
occupation than when he began. 
Having made his choice, each pupil examines 
“Want Ad” columns and cuts out the “ad” 
plicants in his chosen field of work. If none 
pupil may compose one himself. For civil service poe 
official announcement of examination for the position a 
procured. It is then the pupil’s responsibility to 
versant with the career as reading and other form? 
can make him. The visible evidence of this wor S whe 
in the material which makes up his Career Book. 
58 
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RIAL eee 
this project he should be able to say to a 
upil has “ loyer that he knows something about the posi- 
ctive empt93 i ; ; ! 
prosp he industry or business 1n which he is to be employed. 
jon ane her, in his first general conference, explains that he 
ma ae easutted at any time about the problems which may 
‘while no grade is given for the project until the end of 
each pupil understands that he is expected to make a 
n the progress of his work a few days before 
arking period. The credit value of the project 
i twenty-five per cent of the term mark. It is also understood 
that the best Career Books may be placed in the library’s display 


case at the end of the term. 


ompleted 


may b 
arise. 

the term, 
personal report O 
he end of each m 


ORGANIZATION. All the material which the pupil gathers 
is placed in an individual scrap book which is carefully planned. 
The reading matter prepared by him is typewritten. The con- 
tents of the book, in sequence, are as follows: 


. An artistic title page 
2. A table of contents | 
3. An advertisement, pasted at the top of the page, followed by a short 
article, entitled “Why I Chose (the given occupation) As My Career” 
4. Illustrations, with the pupil’s own comments; news articles; published 
comments; and discussion by the pupil, covering: 
a. Typical activities in the trade or business chosen 
b. Requirements for success in this field—aptitudes, education, 
and special training 
T” c. Opportunities for service and advancement 
; The shorthand notes and typewritten transcript of a typical letter 
; dictated by the teacher 
7 pany of business, trade, or technical terms peculiar to this work 
riginal article by the pupil on how to find a position in the 
chosen occupation 
l S pe of application in response to the “ad” on which this project 
“teach a ographed employment application blank (prepared by the 
Masan lled in by the pupil. This illustrates typical questions ap- 
8 on such a blank. 


APPI y 

ei res OFFICE SKILLS. The opportunities for instruc- 

Sst them earning related to many of these topics readily sug- 

Pages, Selves, Pupils are encouraged to prepare artistic title 
typewritten work must be of a satisfactory standard 


Neat 
n : 
ess and accuracy. Trade papers and reference material 


- 


— 
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are made available in the classroom or suggested as ṣ 

terial. For example, the girl who chose department i ma. 
ing as a career placed in her book a sample of the A in buy. 
Buyers” section of a morning newspaper with an ex al of 
of the business practice connected with this item. Planation 


CHOICE OF OCCUPATION. We spend several class Period 
on discussing the means by which positions may be secured a 
in composing effective letters of application. Sometimes actual 
successful letters of application are shown and analyzed. 
Following are a few of the careers and occupations selected 


by students: 


Stenographer Dietitian 
Private secretary Aviator 
Welder 


Clerical worker 
Court reporter 
Personnel manager 
Aviation mechanic Accountant 
Department store buyer Auditor 
Apprentice seaman—maritime service 
As the subject matter of the Career Book is so closely allied 
with the pupils’ immediate life interest, this project 1s bound 


to stimulate them as no classroom exercises may be expected i 
do. The time, energy, and ingenuity which pupils devote tot 
t to which it becomes 


“Career Book” are indicative of the exten h- 
identified in their minds with the activities they consider wort - 
while. The finished product, resulting from the varied energie 
focused on a single desirable objective, reflects this fact 
It would be strange, of course, if the quality of the Feat 
like that of any other human activity, did not vary with toe et 
dent—his maturity, ability, interests, and work habits. 
even the indifferent student is stimulated in some 
make an individual contribution through sustained e€ 
an objective which he can discern as useful to him. 


Interior decorator 
Customs appraiser 


FULFILLING COURSE OBJECTIVES. What ©" or 
le goals 


skills, information, and traits, set up as desirab 

retarial practice? In this regard it may be said that t 
of activity and the kinds of information and skills use a 

ing the “Career Book” are such as to justify it 5 @ er tyP" 
a secretarial practice. All written work is type“ g 





| 
i 
| 
i 
i 
| 





to a high standard of accuracy and neatness. The 
ing 15 caret Book” is a project in artistic arrangement. Pupils 
who d an to prepare artistic title pages and 

nag” The shorthand notes and the letter 


P arrangements. à : 
neat ae entioned above represent the attainment of a fairly 


transcrip | of shorthand and transcription skill. The industry, 
„nd resourcefulness of each pupil are challenged in the 
n of a product in which he can take pride of crafts- 
In the prosecution of this assignment the pupil not 
with his fellows but is stimulated constantly to 
revious efforts to turn out a creditable piece of 


pALD-TR 


preparatio 
manship- 

only competes 
excel his own P 


vork. 
| ke much or little of a project of this kind, 


The teacher can ma 
but in any event, it returns in solid, tangible form the rewards 


of effort of whatever intensity. 


JosePpH SATIN James Madison High School 


USING THE NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE F ORUM IN 
ENGLISH CLASSES 


The study of the metropolitan newspaper has been an integral 
ae the work in English in the last years of the four-year 
at ew Richman High School. At least once a semester, 
Times or m on is made of one Sunday issue of the New York 
ets of the = S Yor k H erald-Tribune. In correlation, the teach- 
elds, The ree studies use the issue for special work in their 
Possibilities os ers of English devote themselves largely to the 
ation of a sa the Sunday issue for guidance and evalu- 
tures, music —— the theatre, books, radio, motion pic- 
Weigh and Boa? ari, In addition, they lead their classes to 
ter to the adiro er opinions expressed in editorials, in the let- 

Beasa in feature article, in magazine article and in 
sections on sports, housing, personalities in the 
ial studies arts are also discussed. The teachers of the 
heir Subject, consider the news and other material related to 
ine wi 
apes each a practice of studying one Sunday issue of a 
° use the inven the English department decided last 
vember 22, 1942, issue of the Herald-Tribune 
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ett GH Por 
because, in addition to the usual features eee 
re Eina d a Barona a oa ge 
as to take annual 
16 and 17 at the Waldorf-Astoria in the prese November 
gathered from all parts of the country. The « n an audience 
to be of prime importance because of the i e Promised 
tional prominence of the speakers at the Forum pe interna- 
others, Wendell Willkie, Mrs. Dwight W. Moro mong many 
Kaiser, Justice James F. Byrnes, Sumner Welles i ae J. 
Boothe Luce were to address the f i "s an 
ate. e tour meetings. The newspa 

had invited a pupil and myself to attend each session. The i 
ject of the Forum was i ur Fight for Survival in a Free World, 

The experience of listening to these prominent men and wo- 
men express their views on so vital a theme was such a 
thrilling one for the four girls who accompanied me to the 
Forum meetings that it occurred to me that a simple teaching 
project could provide a somewhat similar experience and pro- 
duce similar results in all classes studying the November 22 is- 
sue of the Sunday Herald-Tribune. It was suggested to the teach- 
ers of English that every class be organized into a forum. Each 
girl in the class, and there were just about enough to go around, 
could then impersonate one of the speakers, read his speech care- 
fully, make a digest of it and deliver it to the class as audience, 
following the program of the four sessions of the original 
Forum. Four class meetings would serve for the delivery of the 
digests, and a fifth session could then be spent in discussing ê” 
summarizing the conclusions arrived at. It was further a 
gested that a pupil of the leadership type be assigned ae 
of chairman of the class forum, impersonating Mrs. Ogden Me 
publisher of the New York Herald-Tribune, who presided al 
original Forum, to introduce each speaker and to keep the 
rolling. 


Vune, 1943) 


Place on 


© 
VALUES REALIZED. It is obvious that the project ° ym 
ned provided excellently motivated activities in purp ari the 
ing of the speeches, in thinking and in precis-writing aaa 
production of an effective digest, in public speaking, ™” on ful 


ning 


and, finally, in participating in informal discussion Hee er ores 
knowledge of what was proposed and advised. pu with 
se 


since all of these activities actually concerned them 
62 








EADING 


expressed by many of our best minds on the problem 
for Survival în a Free World,” our students in 
ars would thus acquire a most significant body of 
mation and a wealth of ideas on the problems of the post- 
an era in which they themselves are to be called upon 
adults in the maintenance of our free institu- 








he ideas ~ 
f “Our Fight 
the last tWO 
infor 


war era, 
to participate a$ 


tions. a, 
"The actual conduct of the project in the classroom proved that 


all these values were realized in large measure. The girls were 
impressed by the parts they played and rose to the occasion with 
energy, intelligence, deep interest and great dignity. Every class 
meeting had a lift to it. Work that had been thoroughly pre- 
pared was carried on with utter seriousness, and it all seemed 
eminently worth while. Emulation and perfectionism held sway. 
The whole project has been so successful that we intend to re- 
peat it every fall semester when the Herald-Tribune Forum takes 
place and the speeches are printed in the following Sunday’s 
issue. 


Frank A, SMERLING Julia Richman High School 


NO, SHE’S NOT READING 


B a E boredom of proctoring Regents examinations gives way 
the PORT saa d pressure of marking them, you probably look upon 
undistur wr ith cold envy, vaguely picturing the creature as reading 
I ar in her deserted library. 
Sure ie pangs the chances are she’s reading shelves, making 
the takin it ns arranged strictly according to Dewey to facilitate 
Cards an na ac As she checks the books with their book 
she picks off the shelf list (a classified record of all book holdings), 
Min r that need to be mended, rebound or discarded. 
g tissue pi rain in a smock, she will get out her paste pots, bind- 
Usety title ire and stylus to administer first aid to decrepit books. 
aside nd which ane KOy far gone for her ministrations must be 
‘Ome ay ah oe with instructions for a professional binder who 
med with recondition them, 
Cords Or = red ink and ruler, she corrects shelf list and catalog 
hag « enty oe ded and missing books, If, like Mama Simon, she 
of time” and some assistance, she may start revising the 
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catalog, a monumental] ; zi > Uu 
for every book in ee sae author, title and subj Tt 
Meanwhile, the librarian has not been 
terrupted by indignant, or indigent, or ins 
ers, a have run afoul of the administ 
quen Tary account, and have waited til] delin- 
a ay dash in for something short rhe ppl clear it 
Sa aie or to check on the accuracy of a suspicions vn 
k ın answer to a Regents question, or to order as 
Ty discount for a graduation award. a book ii 
Perhaps the library is used for extra- 
housing term sheets or the program 
hostess is sure to be bothered with 


alone. 
olent, Or j 


ration because of a 


-library activities, as for 
committee. Then the librarian- 


questions, and explanations, and 


i ; , and goings, and a ringi 
telephone, till she feels like a pipit beset by adult cuckoos. p 


A hardy perennial for the end-term season is the compilation of 
at least one report. As one struggles with statistics, one hopes 
against hope that all those figures one enters will be transformed 
into gay little books in an animated graph, serving some large and 
useful purpose in the library world. In all probability they won't 
be seen again till the next annual report. But still one counts the 
number of volumes and titles (24 volumes of the Britannica— 
title) ; and figures, with mathematical wrinkles, the percentage of 
time allotted to reference, to teaching and to organization; and 
glumly records a lean financial statement of receipts and expendi- 
tures. 

If looking backward via the annual report does not afford satis- 

Pe be 
faction, then looking forward to the new term may. Plans ‘er 
made for a semester’s exhibits, publicity and library instruction eit 
a tentative schedule drawn up, so that one knows where one !$ ht 
ing. Chairmen and teachers with ambitious plans for Oe cart 
term drop in for interviews, seeking the cooperation of the = con- 
Compiling a bibliography usually follows, an activity pet 0 
sumes considerable time, from the assembling and evalua 
material to the typing of a list. rces is the 

Almost as important as the acquisition of library mee of us are 
discarding of materials that are no longer useful. Most on’t hold 
hoarders, but there comes a time when the vertical file n an idea! 
one more clipping, and weed we must, End-term time ' 
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rere ema gag i Sena aa 
ade of several waste-baskets, and amid sneezes 


those bulky folders. 
es not spend Regents week and the week after 
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sERV. I 


0 buil . 
streamline 


. - do À ‘ 
‘ke, (She'd like to, for she doesn’t have time during the 


of aterm.) There’s too much else to be done. 
Bronx High School of Science 


time t 
and tears, 

No, the 
reading books. 


S 
working hours 
Irma Schweikart 


THE SERVICE LEAGUE AS TRAINING FOR DEMOCRACY 


In his mathematics classes, he learns algebra or geometry; in our 
sudent’s extra-curricular activities, he studies radio codes and con- 
struction, photography, current events, or language research. What 
does he learn when he serves as a member of the school Service 
League? We have neither syllabi nor books; as a matter of fact, 
we don’t deal with objects at all—we deal with people. 

Examine various pedagogic magazines over a period of a year. 
There are any number of articles on methodology in this subject or 
that; there are lengthy descriptions of latest practices in a pot pourri 
of clubs, but concerning school Service organizations—nothing. Is 
it that no new methods or ideas have been developed in these organi- 


zations? Or is it that the value of such organizations is underrated 
and over-looked ? 


io BUTIONS OF SERVICE LEAGUE. In these war 
ine hi good citizenship and self-sacrifice inextricably inter- 
factor : wee of the school Service League as an educative 
e aroused t be brought home. Wider interest and support must 
such organi 9 the possibilities of training for democracy inherent in 
iS school zations, I Wish that every student, during some term of 
Class or eee might serve in the Service League. What other 
in tving ee Curricular or extra-curricular, involves self-sacrifice 
Student bo P time each day for the benefit and welfare of the entire 
the idea] 2 on such a large scale. In these times more than ever 
nical hs Service must be activated. We must eradicate the 
develo itude which many upper term high school students have 
toward giving their time in voluntary service to the school. 
» I'd like to scotch an erroneous conception of your own 
ys. The traditional monitors or members of the Service 


€ Were the school ruffians who were hand-picked because they 
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- IGH 
could enforce their authority with their fists 


was a place of refuge for the school bully, ha 


p th 
other irreconcilables. The faculty adviser , © classroom 


va t, an 
he looked tough, talked tough, and was ing S also chosen p : 


ae h. Ther “Calise 
in such an organization for the quiet, respectable bo. Was NO Place 
citizen of the school. va Mi average 


Unfortunately, this conce 
practiced in some schools. 
Thirdly, I’d like to publicize some of the mo 
tices in organizing and administering the school Service Le 
that the finest possibilities may be realized. These methods a 
my Own inventions, but were presented by various student ieee 


at several meetings of the Inter-School Service League Council 
formed in New York City. , 


ption 1s only too Prevalent and is stil 
] 


St worth while prac. 


AIMS. Just as every lesson, every course, every school activity 
should have definite goals or aims, so we have taken the pains to 
clarify our own objectives. The old line Service League aimed to 
secure order within the school walls by whatever means. There was 
little concern with personality benefits to the student members; order 
was maintained—by force where necessary. We, however, are 
vitally interested in the student members who are carrying out and 
often initiating school regulations. In administering the school 
Service League therefore, we have set up of the following aims: 
l. Participation of as large a percentage of the student body as possible 
with size and physical prowess secondary. 
2. Development of leadership as well as obedience. 
3, Training for worthy citizenship in a democracy by: 
a. Fostering a feeling of personal responsibility for 
fare to the extent of making self-sacrifice for t 
the student body; 
b. Bringing about a realization of the ne 
edge of its origin; 
c. Cultivating the desire to take active part in preve? 
doing and enforcing right; 
d. Developing the concept that duties and rights oD 
Our methods have deliberately set the foregoing aims ee sibili 
As an assignment, each student is given some post or FesP ; 
which engages him for about one period each day. — 
he is sacrificing his free period by taking a job which 
furthering the welfare of the school, and he willingly 
sponsibility for the duties connected with his assignme" 
66 
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LEAGUE 
Furthermore, in order to give the monitors a fecling of 
the term. sibility for the general welfare, in order to give them 
ersonal a the need for laws, they must have a voice in the 
, realization f regulations., For example, in our school, we have 
pee Bank other laws that have been changed or modified 
trafic regu lenis offered ideas for improvement. About a year ago, 
lations in the entire building were changed because 


because stu 
the stairway regule 

‘student suggestions. . l 
"For each period of the day there is a squad which meets at regular 


intervals under its own officers to discuss changes or other problems. 
Every monitor thus has a voice in modifying any practice. Occa- 
sionally some of the discussion may appear trivial or amusing: we 
received one suggestion that youthful teachers carry visible identifi- 
cation to avoid embarrassment. Nevertheless, all ideas are presented 
and considered seriously, and many worthwhile results are achieved. 
We desire to appeal to as many pupils as possible. In a school of 
2300, we have about 300 students each term. Over a period of eight 
terms, we had new students we would reach a sizeable percentage. 
These students would be actively engaging in activities, not merely 
discussing or reading about them. Furthermore, we wish to enhance 
the prestige of our Service League so that it will command the re- 
‘pect of the student body not by the physical force of our monitors 
á by the very name of our organization. To this end, we have a 
ee feet to provide material for the school paper. Our presi- 
dected Ci by vote of the entire school. Student officers are 
and sift in squads. Some schools have various social functions 
lorms of : y = one school, the service organization includes all 
_ *€Tvice groups, patrol or office work. 
ries methods are used to stimulate interest on the part of our 
court of i one inter-school meeting, the members of the student 
è excell raham Lincoln High School dramatized a typical session. 
anizatiog performance evoked considerable discussion as to the 
t evi and possibilities of student courts. 
lective League meetings within our own school, we have had 
Satires upo amatizations of proper procedure, as well as paso 
Who elp s unis oper form. We have also had prominent speakers 
u site popularize our message of Service. oT 

Yaluab S i who have been on the Service League f aa in- 
"es nsibility E for democracy. They have learned to shoulder a 
y for the general welfare. I have watched many stu- 
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confidence tha 

t c 
they have retu i 
rship they haye rec 


dents on my squad grow in the self- 
sponsibility ; and after graduating, 
praise of the training in leade 


visers who attended our inter-school meetings have ex 

ment at the maturity and good judgment with Which oe amaze. 
lems were discussed and solved. These Students a P Ril Prob. 
have been trained to become the air-raid block ca whi 


tai 
leaders. They have been trained to serve and to ot MS and Section 
Jay E. GREENE ; 


Eastern District High 


m 


Schoo] 


IN DEFENSE OF THE THIRD-RATE BOOK 


The other day old “Doc” Sears, the “dean” among us English- 
men, shocked a few of us young-timers: he stood up for “The 
Best” in literature. We shameless traffickers in the second- 
or lower, listened, of course, with interest and respect. 

It seems, according to “Doc” Sears, that the “younger teach- 
ers” have been guilty of a let-down in standards. Nurtured on 
“progressive pap,” they show less than zeal in their devotion to 
the gods of the littérateurs, and instead have surrendered in a 
mass apostasy to the whims of the beardless tyro. The English 
teacher, presumed to be the “very bodyguard of the eternal 
verities,” has betrayed them. 

“We English teachers, like missionaries,” he said, “work among = 
boys, as among heathens. We must convert them to Shakespeare, teach i i 
love of Shelley, show them the magic and the thunder of the ge a 
literature. We must be jealous of our gods, permitting no false e 5. why 
bigots of The Best.—If the pupil is permitted to read what he likes, 
have us around? Either we preach The Best, or we are ae to 

“Do you think I accept any old book for home reading? 5 o certainly 
read Fu Manchu? I suggest Goldsmith’s A Citizen of the sheer Border. 
a less lurid Chinaman. A Western? He reads A Son of the Mt Travel A 
A love story? Romeo and Juliet, or Diana of the Crossways. oby pick, % 
Sentimental Journey, or Travels With a Donkey. The sea? > Hardy” 
Nostromo. Ancient Rome? Marius the Epicurean. ie eee them 
Dynasts. You get the point—Certainly some of these are not casy eir gras? 
But our job is precisely to steer them to the volumes that excce 


rate, 


or what’s our Browning for?” thought oe 
That strong stand had a good deal in its favor, I -day’s dis 
And then Joe Veragi came up at the end of yeste Key 


of the 


cussion of home-reading books and asked if the King 
stone Sack would be acceptable. 
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So 
l book,” he said. “Tve only read about 
= but it’s great. -I can tell already.” 
thirty PaBe® aper- over. Carlyle would never have written it, 
— eae Review approved. “Doc” Sears would have 

nor we =% 

ia iair bas never been a baseball fan, like Joe. Though 
oe a4 lily-white, he is not of the Clan of the Bleachers. 
a oie masse fifteen-year-old. In his world of studies, of 
A with brother Tony, of radio jazz bands, and movies, the 
ae rank high. Who is to say that they do not? How 
convince Joe that reading is a pleasure, how develop his love for 
reading, if the King of the Keystone Sack is frowned upon? How 
better coax Joe into the habit of reading for fun than encourage books 
in the areas of his interests? 


“Jt seems 


THE WORLD OF LITTLE MEN. To insist on the first-rate 
only is to withdraw from the world of our little men. To live 
only among the “eternal verities” is to escape from the “tem- 
poral Verities” with which our children live. The Upward Look 
's a lovely thing, yes, but the shepherd should be watching his 
flock here below. 
ion be that to demand only The Best gives one a feeling 
cesar dla one with the martyrs of all the past and the 
Good $ be in that little faithful band of Apostles of the 
of the First Ba imately, perhaps, identified with the Prophets 
the holy fery ause, To sponsor only The Best is to glow with 
own here » or of a savior. But what about Joe? He’s way 
OH sacs " earth, You must look homeward, “angel!” 
Worship of in ee in character development, also? But the 
charity, n est does not inevitably produce goodness and 
Secute from the — of history have gained strength to per- 
tion of the Best ecling that their torture made for the preserva- 
narrow, 15 B or Truest. There are probably few people as 
Idiction ie Onl as those who are fanatics of a Good Cause. 
thies ag á Mis. the best, may actually narrow one’s sympa- 
"a Whee 2 ones mind—and give sadism a pious pretext. 
bu san we give to our pupil? Not The Highest right 
there are Ba, awareness that an upper level does exist, that 
igheg, ie beyond his to which he will attain if he scales His 
* And we must keep him at his level best. Our 
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pupil walks in the valley, though heaven’s his destinat; 
end, perhaps. His is a slow climb, but not an own in the 
The teacher has been at the peaks. He is the Glinikerune One. 
Returned. He has come back to live in the valle Vho Has 
young, to lead the pupil to the next highest step ‘a ith the 
direction. His job is not to look to the mountains: jt ; © right 
to the boy, to see that the boy looks ahead. ” 1S to look 

So here of course is the fallacy of “Doc” Sears: he thinks 
can “make a frog by cutting off the tail of a tadpole.” a 

The task of the teacher is not to guard the Bard; it is to guard 
and guide Joe. Between Shakespeare and Joe, we mus) choos 
Joe. 

HENRY SEIDEMAN 


[J une, 194 3) 


Brooklyn Technical High School 


CURRICULUM MAKING IN THE VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


One important aspect in the determination of curricula and 
teaching techniques in the vocational schools is the economic 
status and its derived motivations of the student body. This 
point, however, is not meant to eschew the general complex of 
social and cultural factors determining the nature of the student 
body in the vocational schools, or the general ideals and ob- 
jectives of the community. In our democratic society economic 
differentia may be superseded by other more dominant factors 
e.g., religion, political ideals, military necessity, cultural i 
poses, etc. Nevertheless, it is conducive to a more clarified ae 
struction of curricula and teaching methods if the a? y 
tors are segregated and studied for what contribution? bt 
might be making to the general picture; for, there 18 no ae i 
that interpenetrated with the total, if not altogether r- eco- 
personality of the typical vocational school student, 
nomic influences obtain and wield their effects. f the ec” 

The questions we might pose in the elucidation © ing: 
nomic aspects of our problem are therefore the ip e from’ 

l. What social classes do our vocational school pupils com ils and iher 
2. What are the economically derived wishes of these PYP 
families in regard to the schooling process? ,t0 
swe! 
THE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL STUDENT. The ® 
Y questions might run in some manner as follows: 





pinigu MARING- 
vocational schools attract and cater to a student body 
uF s from the wage-earning, self-employed and small em- 
that E whose income levels and purchasing power are 
ployer ‘ i r vn society. Either because the mothers and fathers 
i ae cannot afford to send their sons and daughters 
u oni or because they have an immediate need for the earn- 
-5 of their children, or because they are disillusioned with 
the prospects and remunerations of white collar or professional 
occupations, these people send their children to the vocational 
schools, where, it is hoped, the training in crafts, trades and 
skills will enable the boys and girls to enjoy better chances of 
reasonable success. Also, because of the generally well-informed 
recognition of the fact that our economy makes it practically 
impossible for their boys and girls to reach the upper strata of 
our society, these parents and their children feel that the places 
they (the children) will occupy are in the ranks in the working 
class, the small employer and the self-employed. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE CURRICULUM. Now, if this 
analysis of the vocational school students along lines of eco- 
nomic origin and influence be true, then it logically follows that 
the construction of the curriculum and teaching methods should 
bear complementary characteristics. This, by no means, implies 
ia education of the vocational school student follow the 
i a view of the job-and-wage, and pecuniary-mindedness 
iy ies in charge of an employment agency. In seek- 
vie aE educational structure that will institutionally suit the 
our societ Oys and girls coming from the low-income strata of 
ie n we mean to build up around these youth that kind 
richest 4 at will express and articulate to the fullest and the 
social Meis consonant with an ever-expending democratic 
order > their rights and privileges and duties befitting such 
emocra, he fruition of such a search is indeed a dictate of a true 
employed. wher wa the future workman or small employer or self- 
as capabl Person is truly free and well-off and enlightened as well 

Teng © and skilled in his particular trade. 

. © embedded in the content and methods of the teaching and 


lear 

3 . 

lemen”, Process in the vocational school there must be the following 
nts ; 


l, 
The teaching of the trade itself, and 
7] 
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2. The materials of the culture that will appeal to a {f 3 
working citizen of democracy and that will answer 

such a democracy. 

Element one does not need elaborate explanation. It is suffici 
to say that the trade must be taught so that a dynamic india 
technologically speaking, will find the human product Teady and a i 
pable of engaging in the labor process. This, of course, requi 
constant supervision over the industry and its movement so that the 
materials, equipment, technical processes in the classroom be up to 
date and moving parallel to industrial requirements. 


Element two is more difficult of elucidation. It requires an 
analysis of the nature and position of the working citizen in a democ- 
racy wherein the working citizen plays an important part. On this 
score, we have the numerous labor schools of England and this 
country, where the men and women of low income, not necessarily 
the wage-earner, are given instruction in the arts and sciences, so 
that they may function intelligently and constructively in a democ- 
racy, as citizens conscious of their part in and contribution to the 
presentation and growth of the democratic polity and ethic. 
self-employed need democ 
d these three to be en- 
reciprocal relationship 
hat we must look upon 


43) 


Ctiy 
the deman € 


ds of 


Just as the worker, small employer and 
racy in order to exist, so does democracy nee 
lightened and well-informed. It is with this 
as the central lever of our theoretical set-up t 
the formulations of the curriculum of the vocational schools. 
CURRICULAR IMPERATIVES. To make this ideal ss r 
to realize the meaning and essence in the specific terms of . 4 ate 
room, we would propose the following constituent pens 
curriculum and teaching procedure of the vocational scHo° 

1. The story of the origin and development of capitalis elati 
its income classes with thcir reciprocal and antagonistic T ment a" 

2. Industrial processes, techniques and technological develop 
their complementary human implications, 

3. The artistic, literary, philosophical and religious move 
as they arise out of or influence the capitalist social OF 


4. The political and civic developments of the history zo th 
so far as they have affected or have been affected rights, ° 
currents of social and class interests and ideals, priviles 
responsibilities, : 

5. On the score of pedagogical methods the major iM 
development of active and positive personalities 1M 


7 at 
ments in 5° 
der. 


uld be 
a sith pitini” 
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i | a naan 
in the constructive potentialities, for there are, after 
ursue and basic methods to follow. 


Brooklyn High School for Specialty Trades 


poxING CA 
of hopefulness 

all, ideals to P 
Martin WOLFSON 


BOXING CARNIVAL 


PURPOSE. Our boys are always interested in boxing. Joe Louis, 
Henry Armstrong, and Ray Robinson are but a few of the numerous 
pugilistic top-notchers who are idolized by our students. Many of 
the boys are members of the Salem Crescent Athletic Club, the Police 
Athletic League, The Catholic Boys’ Club, and numerous other har- 
lem community social and recreational agencies, where among other 
activities, boxing rates very high. In fact, Ray Robinson learned to 
box at the aforementioned Salem Crescent A.C., which is only a 
stone’s throw from our school. 

Our students asked for a school boxing tournament—a sort of 
New York Vocational Golden Glove Championship. We realized that 
the boys would seek their boxing instruction and recreation in the 
neighborhood settlement houses if we did not provide them with the 
opportunity to box. In addition, we were eager to include boxing in 
our program as an additional activity to help make our pupils physi- 
cally fit to carry on as members of the armed forces or as efficient 
workers, 

aa such objectives in mind we set aside a six weeks unit for 

n our Health Education program. 


a ee . All gymnasium classes received instruction in 
Periods, i 7E of boxing during the regular Health Education 
aS a mass vel ements of the sport lent themselves easily to teaching 
volved in a T W e included the body conditioning factors in- 
twisting “pi ? OXEr $ training routine, such as rope skipping, trunk 
ning aroun ia cling, abdominal strengthening and road work (run- 

‘Ollowing f Symnasium and on outdoor tracks.) 

€ period : group teaching, we utilized the squad activity portion of 
"ained se Or a program of more specific instruction and drill. Our 
to teach a leaders (all skilled boxers themselves ) were detailed 
CTOgg, nd drill their squads in a definite job, 1.e. a left jab, a right 
the gloy P to this point, note that no one has been permitted to put 


, a On or engage in contact work. | 
tified all students that this project would be climaxed by a 
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and that 
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Boxing Carnival at the completion of the six week 
those who showed up best in training would be selec 
their weight classes. 


S unit 
ted to 


BOXING CLUB. A boxing club was organized and it 
these club perjods that the boys engaged in contact work 
training gloves in our school ring. The only requireme 
mission into the boxing club were a signed parental co 
medical examination by our school doctor. 

One more administrative obstacle had to be overcome before com- 
mencing the project. Permission was required from the Director's 
Office to carry out our program. When we convinced them that ca- 
pable leadership would not be lacking and that care would be used in 
the training and medical follow-up of the boys, consent was given. 
One week following the completion of our project the Board of 
Superintendents issued directions permitting boxing and wrestling, 
properly supervised, to be included in Health Education programs. 

About one hundred boys reported to the boxing club. Some had 
never boxed before. Others showed varying degrees of skill s 
experience. Everybody was given a chance to don the gon a 
used 12, 14, and 16 ounce gloves and each boy was meee pei 
ing to weight and ability. The Health Education me ey 
supervised all boxing club training sessions. The r rates 
structed in the proper personal hygiene and dietary ha ; andi ee 
in training. (This was also given to the regular gymn 
as part of the planned unit. ) 


was durin 
with hea 
nts for ad- 
nsent and a 


s we were ready 

THE CARNIVAL. After six weeks of aoe en bouts. e 
for our carnival. Thirty boys were chosen for the fi 7 heavy weld t 
weights ranged from ninety pounds to the ap easy t0 mat 
division. Since we had seen the boys in training, it i by our schoo 
them fairly. The contestants were again examine a, a i] the 
doctor before the bouts. The doctor remained iai - loves: 
matches were completed. All necessary equipment nbor 4 
ring and hand bandages were borrowed from the mene asin = 
ment houses. A group of top-flight amateur and ae were €28 
volunteered their services as officials for the bouts. 
to help. _ Ther 

ia bouts were all closely contested and cleanly fought one a 
no question but that the six weeks training pet? 
74 
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po0KS il the boys. The only injury sustained during the course of 
deal for . was one sprained thumb. The contestants as well as the 
the ee student body who witnessed the carnival agreed that it 
j e the most enjoyable afternoons the school has experienced. 
wa 


RECOMMENDATIONS. We concluded that boxing should be an 
on It gave the boys an opportunity to participate in an activity 
"hich heretofore was confined to the neighborhood settlement houses. 
If the community social and recreational agencies are capable of 
doing the job, then certainly we in the schools should not pass up the 
opportunity to handle the assignment. Don’t think for a moment that 
boxing is popular only in Harlem. Clubs on the East Side, West 
Side, and “all ‘round the town” find this combative sport highly 
challenging and self motivating. 

Every branch of the armed services includes boxing in its body 
building program. The United States office of Education in its 
High School Victory Corps Pamphlet, Number 1 suggests, and 
rightly so, that the high schools physical fitness program for boys 
should embody activities that stress “aggressiveness, strength, endur- 


ance and muscular coordination.”* We think boxing meets these 
requirements, 


Ben H, WALLACH 
— 


` 


New York Vocational High School 


* Federal Security Agency U. S. Office of Education Pamphlet 1, Page 7. 


Books 


B ; 

oks and Library Reading for Pupils of the Intermediate Grades. By 
“Yangeline Colburn. The University of Chicago. $1.50. (Publica- 
tions of the Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago, No. 10). 


ia on the school library are endless and new reading lists arrive as 
t cont .Y as dealers’ catalogues. This new contribution is better than most. 
Of th ans a good annotated reading-list, which is the most important part 
* book, and helpful suggestions for the elementary school librarian, 
biblican 650 titles make up the reading-list; author, publisher and date of 
"ON are given. A brief summary of the contents follows each entry. 
is lis dition, when a book that has been popular over a long period of time 
O Aften C desirable edition is cited. Books published within the last ten 
ĉen years predominate. The titles are classified under the usual head- 
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ings, The A meéricas, Other Lands and Peoples, etc. 


such as the N ewberry and Caldecott medal ones hay l award books 


F : . 3 : ca Section t 
ew Librarians or teachers will quarrel with the author’s ch €mselves 
choj t ' 


The Specia 


oe The Anne MD HIGH O Vane 


here and there an unsatisfactory title Shows up. 


N “+ thoy 
intermediate grades will turn to The Legend of Sisapa iene, a ils of te 
Winkle of their own accord. These are wonderful Stories but ca Rip Van 
Irving’s telling of them is not for children. True, the editions see ington 
fine ones, those illustrated by Pyle and Rackham, and the otici ected ar 
may prove good bait. S an them 


In the discussion of the use of the library—where 
list of general bibliographies appears, —the author deals 
at the University of Chicago Elementary School Lib 
things, she quotes directly the words of the pupils on 
read and after analyzing their statements, she suggests 
further advancement. Too often her remarks are couched in words and phrases 
reminiscent of the copy book. The following sentence, chosen at random, 
is a fair example. “Properly administered, it functions to fullest capacity 
to effect complete co-operation between teachers and all others who are con- 
cerned with children’s reading.” Notwithstanding the academic language in 
which they are expressed, the author’s methods are sound but they can only 
be successfully applied when the whole school stands behind the library. 

At the end of the book is an author and title index, a commendable 
feature, and one that does not often appear in a book of this size. 


ELIZABETH MCCLENAHAN 


j incidentally, a good 
with her Experiences 
rary. Among Other 
the books they have 
ways and means for 


_ Harper & 
History of Vocational Guidance by John M. Brewer and others 
Bros., 1942. $4.00. 


i i t which deals princi- 
This report of the vocational guidance movemen T aaa ima 
pally with early developments should be of r p ph na hipan 
variety of educators on the high school level. All will teresting events 37 
gathered together in one systematic presentation those in iaai educa- 
influences which constitute the history of one of the mos 
tional movements of the century, aiti 
The book is a scholarly piece of work, carefully ae Dr. cn 
ceiving vocational guidance in broad social = hie daph ae He 
four causes basic to vocational guidance, concern! 7 an ideal 764 : 
the spread of democracy, he says: “Democracy = deic hal counsel, p 
attention to guidance-in-the-strict-sense—offering mel ttt, #0 make a 
allowing for self-determination: freedom, with wal a ipande? | e 
own decisions.” It is especially timely and — J ager sins 
contention that “democracy, consent, and guidance oridi guidanc® ° tor 
The history describes the effort to organize rrii obje 
the background of early days marked by success ome m 
mation on occupations, and scattered efforts of au ™ ove 
here and abroad. n ns founder of posto” if 
A chapter is devoted to the life of Frank Parsons, Bureau © 
ment, out of whose launching in 1908 of the Vocation 
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i ice House, there ensued a surprisingly rapid growth of vocational 
Civic Serv! tivity in Boston’s school system, culminating in the establishing 
m PIRRE of Vocational Guidance of that city, 
ar e the beginnings of city-wide organizations of guidance throughout 
ji -a we note with interest and pride the following account of New 
York City’s pioneering efforts: 

New York City was active in a number of movements even before the 
time of Parsons, particularly in placement. Eli W. Weaver, a teacher in 
the Boys’ High School in Brooklyn, began as early as 1906 placing city 
boys at farm work for the summer vacation. He organized this work 
extensively, securing a large committee to assist him. 

In the Report of the High School Teachers’ Association of New York 
City, dated 1907-08, this work is described and the statement is made 
that the Students’ Aid Committee of this Association (page 54) “plans 
to collect and make available information on Occupations for qualified in- 
dividuals.” Weaver was an indefatigable organizer. In his booklet of 


thirty pages, Choosing a Career, “fifth edition” (Probably 1913), he men- 
tions that the Vocational Guid 


the book; this association w 


It is no secret that vigorous disagreement occurred in New York, 
not only on account of the size of the city but on account of radically 
different conceptions of what vocational guidance is. Weaver continued 
to emphasize placement, while others were concerned with collecting oc- 
cupational information and actually preventing children from going to 
work too soon, . sr 
_ None of these good people saw vocational guidance as a comprehen- 
ee Dian involving tryout experiences, occupational information, counsel- 
g, choice, Placement, readjustment, social viewpoint, etc., and conse- 
thes ae ° agreement as to a centralized system could be worked out. 
‘blige, ‘ the Brooklyn Public Library published its sixty-four-page 
ole in yY Choosing an Occupation (1913), and experimentation in sep- 
i igh schools continued. Work in New York City, like that in 

al other Places, actually antedated the work of Parsons in its earliest 
ce but did not come to the fruition of an actual city-wide plan 
after many other cities had successfully inaugurated the work. 


"i book includes discussions of the development of state, city, and 
activities; the organization of a professional association, the Na- 
Of oth cational Guidance Association; the contributions to the a 
Present pee nizations; the development of a professional periodical (the 
ofa C PATIONS) ; the preparation of counselors; the development 
Sea “Sstonal literature; the application of psychology to vocational guid- 


me: i i ion idi in colleges; educa- 
tion &innings in other countries; vocational rape a me e = 
tonaj Other forms of guidance; and the work of the National Occup: 


0 i 
Ceia “Fence described by Dr. Edwin A. Lee. 


ocative to New York City's 

ny guig, 2 be intensely interesting and prov = Apei Ks 
tance-minded teachers, counselors, and administrators is the book’s 
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last chapter which summarizes the issues of the vocatio 
ment today and presents the outlook for the future. 


nal guidance Moye. 
ELsa G. BECKER 


Junior High School Education by Smith, Standley, 


and 
Hill. 1942. Hughes, McGraw 


To explain, perhaps, why they have written this book 
the point that since some educators are beginning to 
continuing junior high schools, it is necessary 

1. To show to what extent the junior high schools can be defended as a 
desirable unit of school organization ; and 

2. To review the currently defensible Principles and procedures of junior 
high school education in order that these may be more readily evaluated and 
improved. 

The consulting editor for the McGraw Hill Series in Education, Harold 
Benjamin, also makes this significant comment: “.. . It is suggested that the 
junior high school may soon reach a danger point in its development, if it has 
not already arrived there. That is the point reached in time by almost every 
human institution. It is the point where the structure and machinery of the 
institution acquires a greater weight of prestige than have the purposes of 
the institution, where devices come to loom larger than goals, and where 
it seems more important to have a particular organization than to attain the 
objectives for which the organization was originally designed.” 


After a brief introduction that discusses the factors that led to mi 
establishment of the junior high school, the book divides itself into the fol 
lowing parts: 

Part I —The Junior High School Age: Its Characteristics. be 

Part II—Adjustment: A Central Problem of Junior High Schoo 


A the authors make 
question the need for 


cation. na 
Part III—The Program of Studies: The Center of DeveloP 
Activities. l 
Part IV—The Administration of Junior High School Education: m 


A tal gro 
The topics covered are the usual ones (physical and menta’ teacher 
ganization, 


adolescents, adjustment through guidance, curriculum oF nool adminis- 

planning, extra-class activities, enrightment, democratizing p= expected ” 

tration, interpreting the school to the public, etc.) that kam of what may 

a treatise of this kind. The treatment is largely a duplicaion 

be found in former books on junior high school education. 
Some of the highlights are the following: be four 


ion must © 
l. The unique aspects of junior high school education . pe inter? 


embodied in the nature of the junior high school pupils a” er a p“ 
administrative and instructional procedures of the school, p? is be af 
form alone. The form of the junior high school, whether $ 

Grate institution or not, is not important. 
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al wiy because of the movement towards promotions based on 
k: pay there appears to be a strong negative correlation between 

chronological pi grade status. There is, however, a low but positive 

ai ae meh physical and mental traits. 

cort 


3, The program of junior high school studies (because of wide differ- 


s in mental growth) must be equally challenging to all pupils. 
ence 


4. In a guidance program, an important procedure should be the guid- 
ce clinic where several “specialists” focus upon one pupil and evolve a 
an 
cooperative adjustment program for him. 


5. Exceptional children include the physically handicapped, the mentally 
abnormal (both the dull and the gifted), and the socially maladjusted. 
According to the report of the White House Conference Committee on 
Exceptional Children, between ¥/, and 14 of the total public school popu- 
lation in the United States have been classified as exceptional children. 


6. In the program of studies for junior high school pupils, recent trends 
are toward longer class periods, core courses or core curriculums, guidance, 
and adjustment for individual differences. 


7, On the whole, junior high schools have not developed ways of ade- 
quately meeting present objectives, nor have they even succeeded in applying 
all the important findings of educational science. 


8. Our prevailing social philosophy, together with measurements of 
educational Outcomes, indicates a need for many new improvements and 
&tensions of junior high school education. 


9, Finally, in the last chapter, “Looking toward the Future,” the authors 
Suggest that if the junior high school is to create a suitable environment for 
ae of junior high school age, the environment in which they will learn 
i i themselves in relation to the world in which they live, and to 
a a emselves in relation to their abilities and needs, the imminent and 

anges in junior high school education must be in the direction of 


ba - Better qualified professional personnel, with an emphasis on broader 
SC culture. 


b, ; ”" ; 5 
ies, pe More favorable professionalized conditions of service (higher salar- 
"sions, shorter hours of work, reduction in class size). 
Mater: Increased availability and use of more appropriate instructional 
‘als and Procedures, 


E 


“Xtension of school service for the benefit of the total community 
Y, all-week school), 


s . 
i More adequate school plants (more play and recreational space). 
of edu Equalization of opportunities through both state and Federal support 
Cation, 


d, 
(al-da 


ànd While Junior High School Education offers nothing particularly new, 
€ many of the criticisms and suggestions apply to the general edu- 
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cational scene, it does emphasize that the usefulness of the 
school is being questioned today and that it is important for © junior high 
and able to defend it as the most desirable school environment Ni be Teady 
of approximately 12 to 16 years of age. The book is a good over z children 
of the junior high school situation and might well be avert = analysis 
reference source for teachers and administrators who are T aa er 
derstanding and improving the scope and quality of junior high s ed in up. 
cation. | 
MAXWELL F. LITTWIN 
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She Tasks Before Us 


school year opens, we take up with 
enewed faith and vigor the many problems that 
s. Substantially they have not changed. 
articipation in the war 
all and more than we 
ontinued drive 


As the new 


r 
confront u 
Qur job is still total p 


effort. And that means 
have done to date. It means thé ¢ 
for bonds and stamps, salvage, war services, etc. 
It means the persistent illumination for our pupils 
of the issues and progress of the war. It means 
the dramatic teaching of our national heritage 
the meaning of freedom and democracy. It erent 
the teaching of sacrifice, tolerance, and under- 
standing. It means the safeguarding of our demo- 
cratic way of life against corrosive forces in our 
pas means, in short, that while we continue 
aden fp pupils with the basic skills, atti- 
vot aha n without which they can- 
kee r in peace or in war, we must 
p alive, for them and for th 

ME Bh Sora ca : r those who return, 

world for which we fight. 


Ou . 
ote’ nah pen obligation, however, is to the 
hake foras el Ta Tomorrow they go forth to 
And EE oni : free men all over the world. 
ideals that we — with the skills and the 
Shakespeare = given them. Today it is 
sic, the whined sentence structure, art and mu- 
fMatics class— eld, the laboratory and the math- 
s—tomorrow, the battlefield. 


Fi, H LASS 
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l Pre-Induction Training in the 
New School Year 


MAJOR CHARLES F. DIENST 
Field Representative, Civilian Pre-Induction Traini 
Branch; Industrial Personnel Division, Secong Service 


Command 


At our invitation, Major Charles F. Dienst of the Second Service 
Commana’s Civilian Pre-Induction Training Branch has written the 
following article setting forth the critical nature of our schools pre. 
induction programs, and indicating the continuing demands that we 
must meet until victory is ours.—[Ed. | 


TRIBUTE. Treatment of any phase of wartime activity in the 
schools these days justly begins with commendation for many out- 
standing and increasing contributions to victory in the Struge's which 
is still under the subject heading in literary catalogs— World War, 
1939—” | 
ae in the schools must always recognize Children First 
yet, teachers have found time to carry. heavy respons Pe 
rationing and Selective Service registration, for thrift campaig ie 
have added millions to the Federal Treasury, and la oe 
that have picked up loads of essential materials for he 3 mind 
of military equipment. Mention of these activities E E i 
many other related activities that mean overtime ps Seer 
pupils and custodians in the schools, and parents in the 
one doing his bit to win the war. 

So this report on pre-induction training in 1 
a salute to all connected with schools, public a “i 
recognition of varied and valuable contributions to 
Educational Front. 


e with 
-- submitted 
943 1s S acere 


r A Sl 
rivate, 1! 


° utenant 
ear of 1942, = ut the 


MISSION. At the opening of the school y Seniki Forces, 


General Somervell, Commanding the Army , 
mission of the schools in these words: ie nation’s ™ 
“The job of the schools in this total war is pg pouces gare 
power for war and for the peace that follows. ing for the P ysl 
Training for War must still hold priority over training ug 
that follows, as it did when the mission was anis 
“i 1942. But the progress of offensives in many °° 


nce ing? 
= tors a 
c 





ap AND ecm lee 
P tive the larger mission of the schools, which includes 


, rspec : š 
into ED for constructive service beyond the battlefields, 
prepa 


PREPARATION 


pre-induction training on the Educational Front is planned to 

ot the individual vocational needs of 16 and 17 year olds and all 
ae subject to future induction into the Service. The in- 
adil needs include purpose, basic military knowledge, functional 
literacy, and physical fitness. In addition to preparation for in- 
dividual needs, modern warfare requires the soldier to possess tech- 
nical skill for the maintenance and operation of mechanical equip- 
ment. Attention to these needs while still at home gives to the 
inductee the advantage of readiness when he lays aside civilian 
clothing to put on the uniform of the Armed Forces. In effect, 
pre-induction training for military service is like planning for a 
business venture in civilian life. 


CONVICTION OF VALUES. As in any serious undertaking, 
the first requirement of success in military effort is conviction of 
values. The figure of the American soldier is cast in the statue of 
the Minute Man of Revolutionary days. He is not a professional 
soldier, He is a citizen soldier who leaves his home and his plow to 
fight for a worthy cause and to return when victory is won. 
ae ri English, History, and Social Studies can help the high 
ioris ent see the age-old conflict between democratic and 
his Thr ee of living and lead him to understand that this 1S 
Enrere] a ain Viewed in this light, the goal of instruction 
tion of life 4 ie and recitation of facts, but consecra- 
o a worthy purpose. 

ORIF 
a ee Orientation for military service properly begins 
àS Proved to De y of the Selective Service Law, for its enactment 
Present World T the first victory of the American people in the 
Of the same en ar. It was a victory over the subtle propaganda 

at -a that must now be defeated in the held. 

Tate the cq tess representing the people of the United States 

'Stratio “'ective Service Law, Under civil, not military admin- 


, train} . . ETETE 
Of eve ng for national defense is the common responsibility 


'Y citiz mana = i 
en within the specified age limits. The fact that it 1$ 
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a peacetime measure impresses its importance for the secur 
. . r - 
nation in the future. LY Of the 


PHYSICAL FITNESS AND ITFUNCTIONAL LITERA 
Throughout the history of the country, teachers have insisteq CY, 
physical fitness and functional literacy as the basis of citizen 
The urgency of these qualifications in wartime only confer ie 
program long since established in the schools of America, Nation’ 
security compels the admission that the realization of functa 
literacy and physical fitness waits upon adequate community support 
rather than the reiteration of the needs of inductees. 


\ 


SPECIALISTS. In modern warfare, nine out of ten enlisted men 
will ultimately be assigned to jobs requiring special or mechanical 
training. Consequently, it is necessary to place emphasis upon voca- 
tional courses for the large majority of future inductees. Analysis 
of Army needs lists above 650 military specialties in 1943, Of 
these, 296 are dual military-civilian occupations, 314 are strictly 
military jobs. The Army, like a civilian community, must have 
cooks, bakers, telephone men and auto mechanics, and, in addition, 
the Army must have men able to handle all kinds of military equip- 
ment from sidearms to sixteen-inch cannons, from radios to tanks 
and heavy bombers. 

Earlier quotas under the Selective Servic 
men with training and experience in civilian occupatio 
to Army needs, but the proportion of these inductees 
from 425 per thousand in June, 1941 to 179.8 per thousa 
1943. This trend in the vocational occurrence calls for ! 
emphasis upon this phase of pre-induction training. 


e Law inducted mature 
ns applicable 
has declined 
nd in April 
enewe 


; jence 
ASTP. Students with outstanding ability in mathematic, a 
English and foreign languages should stick to the regular en 
preparatory courses and be ready to enter the intensifie en for 
Specialized Training Program which is planned to equip r fait 
technical requirements and leadership in the Service. E aar in 
to warn candidates that merit is the rule for opportunity a upo” 
stitutions of learning under army control—selection is a upo” 
fas of rigid tests and continued enrolment is CCP at 

m standards of achievement, 








PuCTION TRAINING 
pretN” GUIDANCE 
ijderment of sudden transition from home and com- 
In the bew the most urgent need of the future defenders 


tary life, 
is a friend who knows the way. At the Reception 


e receives the Soldiers Handbook. In the fore- 


s little paper-backed manual he reads: 

member of the Army of the United States. That 
„iş made up of free citizens chosen from among a free people. The 
oe ple of their own will, and through the men they have elected 


American peo A . A semen 
hem in Congress, have determined that the free institutions 


to represent them 
of this country will continue to exist. 


‘Making good as a soldier is no different from making good in civil 
Jife. The rule is the same and that is—know your job and be ready to 
step into the job of the man ahead of you. Promotion is going to be 


very rapid in this Army. Be ready for it.” 
These words have a familiar ring to them. Teachers have given 


his same instruction over and over again, from year to year, in 
dassrooms throughout the nation. As they have in the past pointed 
the way to civilian employment, teachers may now, with study and 
direction, point the way for inductees to military service. 


l ili 


f : 
' ter, the inducte 


Cell 
word of thi 
“You are now a 


CREDIT. All too frequently, students waiting for their number 
to be called have lost interest in preparation for a peacetime career. 
he -an = been ee Ww hat's the use when I am going 
ow ne A nig: s reindnenen courses supply the incen- 
his period dma or worthy effort. Careful use of time during 
Hl wien hrei me a for the foundation of a vocational 
triking distance fi garam in civilian life. Any student in 
plete reQtirements 11g Seka graduaton should, of course, com- 
lials of a Si = has earliest possible date. The creden- 
raining in alleges bata paves the way to Army Specialized 
Program of fg fo roughout the nation. In fact, the training 
Utmost effective mnie Forces is, in its entirety, a program for the 
“ness of the individual as a citizen and a soldier. 


“Cognit; 

ition 3 ° 

0 of I E- e ® bd . Py . * 

Í the W re-induction training 1s assured in a directive 


Var D 
epar 
ptes shal] seep dated June 22, 1943, which provides that 
ent; nae on the soldier’s Qualification Card at the 
and will be used in assignment and promotion. 
Pres 
ge ituction LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 
dining in civilian schools and other training 


S entirely on 
a voluntary basis so far as the War Depart- 
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‘ epte 
ment is concerned. The program is locally developed a aki 1943) 
nd admin; 

$. 


tered. Representatives of the Armed Forces interpr 
It rests with the schools and agencies to Äetërmine 7 the needs 
and the extent to which the needs are met. Under the Procedure 
of all-out effort, those who serve on the Educational oondition 
share with those who serve on the Battle Fronts in the Tont may 
in proportion to the conviction that the values at stake a 
are worth the price that must be paid to keep them, ae 
In this connection, it is well to remember that soldiers are not 
martyrs; they are a rugged lot of fellow-Americans, They do not 
want anyone to feel sorry for them. All they need is equipment for 
their tasks and teachers can help them to get it! The inspiration 
of their courage will be ample reward for all extra effort on the 
Educational Front to help them win on the Battle Fronts of the 
world. 


CARRY ON IN 1943 


The appeal for even greater effort in pre-induction training in 
1943 is in keeping with the customary reward for outstanding con 
tribution in the past. Battle records of American soldiers attest to 
the efficiency and patriotism of the instruction which they received 
in the schools of the nation. In the presence of the approval of 
military authorities and expression of gratitude on the part of the 
men themselves for pre-induction training, criticism of results may 
well be accepted in the spirit of desire for improvement. zi 

The watchword on the Educational Front in 1943 +s k- H ir 
it is on all other fronts: Keep on Carrying On. Be sure at ils 
boy has every possible chance for his life when he e amps 
with the enemy. Tell him as they tell the soldiers training 
“Learn Now That You May Live Later.” 


Books Go To War" 


“People die, but books never die. No man ii wat 
thought in a concentration camp forever. No mon K et 
take from the world the books that embody man nee 
against tyranny, In this war, we know books are Wei Roose 
—Frankiin ~: 


a 
942 which aii 


rce com P 
o force can 





* See Books Go To War in High Points for September 
as the basis 


for this revised and expanded compilation. 


ernal f9 








WAR 
nea to Casablanca, from Chungking to Stalingrad, 

fords of Norway to the mountain fastnesses of Yugo- 
from the ommon need of defending those values we know and 
slavia, xoailt with it a quickening of unity, a spirit of resist- 
cherish has d with this need has come an intense desire to recog- 


Couple r A : ‘ 
ance. a bl mies, to know our allies, and to participate in making 
nize Ou 


, tter world. 
r ai of barbarians holds that the mouths of the young must 


ed and their wills shackled, that universities must be de- 

p pie books burned. But teachers in a free nation know 
i through free reading and free discussion can citizens fully 
se in democratic living. Our teachers know that theirs is the 
vital role of guiding the young mind to sources of enlightenment. 
They stress the printed word as a way to truth. 

The books here listed* reveal the momentous stakes for which 
the United Nations are fighting. In the reporter’s account of under- 
ground perils and deeds, in the simple recital of some child’s suffer- 
ings or a workman’s resistance, the faith in freedom is renewed 
and loyalty to ideals made more meaningful. The young reader 
who was held yesterday by the melodrama of a contrived romance 
will see in today’s books the drama of sacrifice and struggle for 
national and social liberation, for the preservation of the material 
and spiritual treasures of civilization, for the continued and deepened 
reliance on the democratic way of life. 

From these personal narratives, documented reports, novels and 
al treatments of the war, the boys and girls of our 
Such ae away with a deeper understanding of the conflict. 
Which jg i ki wall SEIVE to overcome indifference or cynicism, 
to act, rea fin ect a denial of all values. It will stimulate courage 
t will fo B o rs ifice, and ability to translate ideals into deeds. 
i tify faith in our cause and confidence in the ultimate 


om New Gui 


tr 

"MPh of the common man. 
4 Cartoon py: HOW IT BEGAN 

mbassadop me of Our Times.. David Low 
i odd's Diary (Mtes. William E. Dodd 
% he (M) after titles ind: . 

A report of a - es indicates books intended for mature pupils. 

vat Stella ummer 1943 Workshop Committee: Emma Cohen, Esther 

Uni 4 Eliashow, Dorothy Kasdan, Hortense Lewisohn, Edith 


» Feli 

Maxe Nu Sper, Charles Steingart, Lillian Stern, Margaret Nolan and 
Urnberg, co-chairmen, ` 

l1 
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BisGd ma BAGNGCO Seis p rreson n Ea Bella Fromm 
Ran DOTE cacncmaaunwnin carrer William L. Shirer 
Dao a a a Joseph Newman 
Tokyo Record (MJasespidi 655, Fas Deans Otto D. Tolischus 
Personal History OM) scceseccaeses es ees Vincent Sheean 
Seeded Caer (Mccann ana a George Seldes 
Appeasements CUE, AM J ostenwniammnsmacnacencs T. J. Hamilton 
EYE WITNESSES 
I Saw It -Habben a s enne ennenen Lewis Gannett, Editor 
I Saw the Fall of the Philippines........,.... Col. Carlos P. Romulo 
f Served Op Bölüdirererspsa gi 0% ws weewwwerns Lt. Juanita Redmond 
Giada! Dri. ccccoumancuamn ee EEEE Richard Tregaskis 
Letter From New GuineG...ccscrcsvccceccccee Vern Hoagland 
Battle for the Solomons.. issis sisses ssa Ira Wolfert 
My War with Japan... ccssessccecsscecvece Carroll Alcott 
Prisoner of the Japs....cceccccccccccccscees Gwen Jew 
H: M, S Corvette......eecceeeeeceeeseee e e e- Monsaratt 
Suez to Singapore (M)......-++-+eeeeeeeeee a a; 
Fl. KER IS BA Oh ORSON ark Le 
= ie SSR EE ae aa Dirk Van der Heide 
E i Nevil Shute 
A Thousand Shall Fall (M)......---+--+++0° Hans oe wate 
We Were Free (M).....-scccccccccreccceses ae a 
Dress Rehearsal a.s.a 5s EEEN ome Quentin Key 
THIS IS OUR ENEMY — 
_ Smi 
Last Train from Berlin. ....cceceeeeeecereees mieie PE 
Address Uko 2266 ic ixexsanepescwwwwwwene a Sones 
The Seventh Cross (M)......cceseeecceeees nn oe 
RENE ccmscrpewiees ni ewes ames oo Ke ommmen Re Ethel Van nid 
Bopa | ankinn A Jeoffrey _ 
ee eC ee I | - m | 
Journey TNO Feat ..o:o.00:0 220 me nea ain ia ewass Eric ja Vincent Millay 
The Murder of Lidice (M)...---+-esseeeeees aS Miller 
You Can't Do Business with Hitler......+++- ci nei 
School for Barbarians... scccrccssvecescues® ci a iis 
Education for Death (M)......eeceeeeereee® ves sieiatiet 
Our Enemy SOR Rcccervaenrnennce tees eee W1 n c. Grew 
Report from Tokyo (M)...osseseessesecses e Fini 
Passport lo Treason...csccccccccccoecesesee® a Sayers and 
SUOOTNAR iaiaaeaia a ES ERT ETO Albert E. aS fh 
The Fall of the City (Mjeseci oaen Archibald 
WE FIGHT TOGETHER 
China i ‘ang Kai-ohe 
China Will Rise AUR TE i na 
MIRE CAIN naano John Gunthe 
a E Attteeeerecsnnewanerenne ns 





1943) 
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panera È Emil 
Soong Girare ti oo 40 a he 
The ay iA Long Way.. .eseesererrsrereses ni k 
pve ar af Eril goa cxnenns AREE HF EENS ra aln 
he | re Chungking ace RTE sta wr « uyin 
pestina and My People ( ee eee Lin Yutang 


My C ountry 
Great Britain 


T sate E Phyllis Bottome 
London Pride e... 


Lina We L. White 
; ELA T a 1 LOE E ET 
Journey for XO | pemesan Winston Churchill 
The Unrelenting 
l DONI sene mamae Hilary St. George Saunders 
Combined Opera ee “Taffrail” 
White ENSIQNS sseeeeccee cece renee cece eeeens ce ge — Dorling, 
Letters from England......0..eecceoesvceees Margaret Culkin Banning 
Blark-ouk it Grelepcscsacawen sa rworewriwews J. B. Priestley 
ET NIE cepa meses mines John Lardner 
Russia 
We're In This with Russia (M)...........0.. Wallace Carroll 
Mision to Moscow (M)os.cseccs os his ch oem Joseph E. Davies 
Siagole Te Our BIOUWCE orasan eownreaewaes G. Felsen 
MaM: RUDRO esti ot avast tomatanaparasrnieoniatavuesan Maurice Hindus 
i T s araa Da Henry C. Cassidy 
Round Trip to Russia... o.oo Graebner 
The United States 
There Go the TI E T AAA N Robert Carse 
They Were Expendable...................... W. L. White 
diene Die o eee W. L. White 
= ial ad J! C Joseph Driscoll 
— Ce cic asaopneunmncsnammewesrneiae John Hersey 
mite Cargo—C Onvoy to Russia.......... F. Herman 
Beneat The Unconquered 
7 4 Another Sun (Csechoslovakia)...... Ernst Lothar 
le oo, quered TAME ne one menamntgey ENN Robert Carse 
ies War (Germany) oo... aa. Jansen and Weyl 
Cir. eee : 
'nderoy CY T amermumniewaimyantuins Helen MacInnes 
T I ound Europe Ri . 
MOON Ts pop jhe TEE e ees Curt Riess 
No Surrend. i ie) aana sa ean John Steinbeck 
i hee and) thee eeeeceeeceeesees Martha Albrand 
70m the an (Vugoslavia)......., erie Ray Brock 
"irach in Hel of the Silent POPE dines „Robert St. John 
ellas (Gre cS) EEE E . Betty Wason 
n “atin Latin America 
é Ameri 
ha Neigh a Speaks (M) na. Luis Quintilla 
m An ance .....Hubert Herring 
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Meet the South Americans... ..cccccccccecee Carl Crow ý 1943) 
REE Fear Soue T. R. Ybarra 

The Fighting French 
Charles dè GéRlléscscieveqcevvewiwawseaeens Philippe Barres 
The Fikning Frtuchvciscwvceswvcswengeaws Raoul Aglion 
Ma Pakot COn Y onone nE Nordhoff and Hall 

OUR HEROES 

Men On Bataan....ccccccccccccesscssssccece John Hersey 
General Douglas MacArthur......ccccseccees Miller 
DORE a a ne ce Helen Nicolay 
Mitchell, Pioneer of Air Power...........0. Isaac Don Levine 
Nome More Courageous....ccccccccsccscacss Stewart W. Holbrook 
The Rofl svcisssenurseusquewossawenwsonews Robert Trumbull 
Queen of the Flat Tops........seseeeeeecee Edward Johnson 
E A CAMe TROUT R cnc mexennnseenneeeees Capt. Edward V. Rickenbacker 
We Thought We Heard the Angels Sing..... Whitaker 
Torpedo Eight .....ccccccccccccccesccccccess Ira Wolfert 
Short Cut to TORSO isis cs ccc ivvesscwswsccens Corey Ford 


KEEP ‘EM FLYING 
Victory Through Air Power.....-0++++eeees Major Alexander de Seversky 


Bombs Awan wnvcecennnenac:ichth O John Steinbeck 
4 Captain Ted W. Lawson- 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo eer ry trek fae Edited by Robert Considine 
Wings Over AMerite. ccccccccvecvesevccesses Harry Bruno 
pass Ta CONGR See ccwncemesnewee set eee Wing-Commander Jan Gleed 
Fhght ee | a TOR ek Antoine de St. Exupery 
How To Be An Aviator...cccccccccccccscees Merrill and ee 
Tally Ho! Yankee in a Spitfire....-.ee+eees Arthur G. mae ue 
Signed with Their Honour (M).....--+eeee James Aldridge 
Flying Tigers cccccccccccccccccscvcvescscceess Russell Whelan 
W A. rc Lloyd Child 
LET'S WIN THE PEACE, TOO! — 
; h cann 

“This is in very truth a peoples war, It 1s a war nie the garth of 
garded as won until the fundamental rights of the Jogger 
secured. In no other manner can a true peace be am" WELLES 

, Editor 

Pocket Book of AmMericd....sccccccevereveess Philip V. D. Pgb 
Thüs Be 1i Eve iiececcerccvess Faas Molendyk oat 

What America Means To Meé.isececeeccocce’ Pearl S. teh 

George Washington Carver..eccsesees sooo Rankan Tan and 

ani Richar 

12 Million Black Voices...... EEEE +++ Edward Rosskar 
Brothers Under the Skin (M) „ee Carey Me Wila peishes 
Election O N EREEREER EEG ! Canfi Í 
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oF FREEDOM 


[LDREN 
H E a ERRE OEY CEI MacKinlay Kantor 
HO an Comedysccrccrreceeetreeecesees William Saroyan 
ë Hand, eoni aeea AAS i econ Dorothy Thompson 
Litet Hoppen Here (Mjasorraapa Sinclair Lewis 
It as [Vent AWAY. serercereeecesesaenes Margaret Buell Wilder 
m nen Village seessseeseerreeererereesee John Steinbeck 
ja doicceveeeneeeeeee et ee eee eeaeeeenens Wendell Willkie 
mA Among WATrioůS..sssssrrssssrsane, Eve Curie 
rhe Century of the Common Man (M)..... Henry A. Wallace 
This Time for Keeper Men aTa John MacCormac 


We have omitted such fine books as Hostages (Czechoslovakia), 
Citizen Tom Paine, the Three Bamboos (Japan), The Ship, Dragon 
Seed, To Sing with the Angels (Czechoslovakia), This Above All, 
Lost Days of Sevastopol, Only the Stars Are Neutral, Between the 
Thunder and the Sun, because we question their suitability for high 
school students. However, we recommend them for the reading lists 
of teachers who are interested. 

For all teachers who believe that the preservation of democracy is 
an inescapable part of their job, we recommend as absolutely “must” 
reading that breath-taking book, Under Cover by John Roy Carlson. 


Children of Freedom 


ROSE NURNBERG, James Madison High School 
Like all En 


a glish teachers whose classes have ever read U p from 


of the Neo a students to do investigations of various aspects 
mers were 3 i em and Negro achievement. Since these fourth 
‘cts, But these Were, classes, they produced some remarkable proj- 
and markd onl i e too good, too earnestly done, I felt, to be seen 
€ next sprin y ie a teacher and then stored away in a closet until 
Ontact sa ne 

Te Was a velo 1s so seldom achieved in school work. Yet 
ng Issue. Somewhere, someone might find the work 


se Students ; i 
Possibility nts interesting or useful. I racked my brain for a 


Nteracs ; 
l mn, a curr ent events dealing with Negroes remained intense 
ii enemies en students saw that Democracy grapples 
k vinced ¢ at i n this situation right here at home. They were 
1Oranee, ntoler ance and prejudice sprang from selfishness and 


e . 
'T study of the great spirits among these mistreated 
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human beings showed them that we must give them g 

that is really equal. They were moved by the miracles OPPortunit 

Negroes have performed. . . . George Washington toon. d Of the 

had to do laundry work and yet had become one of r who had 

greatest scientists ; Paul Laurence Dunbar, who had written Soma 

as an elevator boy; Langston Hughes, who had seen beaut a 
d 


polished spittoon! 
The problem was rea 


routine school work. 

One day I met Mrs. Celia Wagner, a teacher in the all-Negro 
school, P. S. 113. Her enthusiasm for her school and her love of 
t refreshing. Apparently, Miss Ella Gross, the 


l and did not exist merely in the vacuum 9; 
0 


her pupils were mos 


rincipal, and the remarkably sincere and hard-working faculty at | 


| 


p 
that school believe in instilling self-respect in the children and a 


wholesome admiration for the accomplishments of their race. Such 
intelligent handling and kindly understanding have produced un- 
usual results in the morale of the school. 

Said Mrs. Wagner: 
dents to our school so that they may 
and projects? Or better still, why 
material as an assembly program ?” 

I protested feebly that that meant hard work, 
away by her enthusiasm. 

“My children,” she said, 
visitors, like Dean Dixon, W. E. Handy, 
Lee, Langston Hughes . . . Negroes who 
selves in every field have come to visit our as 
efforts of Mrs. Fairclough and Mrs. Green. 
nate. But the children would be thrilled to learn 
care about them and that white children study th 
their race in school.” 

Aniversary Day means no schoo 
thirteen of my finest students agreed to mee 
than the usual school time!) to visit P. S. 113. 
day! But it was a holiday because we had one of in 
warming experiences of our lwes. i 

es 
REPORT TO P, S, 113. The assembly of the upper grataat 
4A to 6B) listened and watched in rapt silence, t ough tg d 
ite for little children, We presented our ™ 


tell us about their investigations 
not have them present the 


but I was carried 


and wonderful 


Philippa Schuyler, Canad? 
have distinguished them 
semblies because of 


We've been VS 
that white people 


e „achievements 


þut 
ens, 
1 in Brooklyn and nt (earlit 


at i i 
t me A. busman’s holt 


rt 
g most hea 


“have all kinds of great 


aterial ! 


yery foni 


ua 


on et Se G 


ee 


ao. e- 


d 


d 
Po 
H 


j 


“Why don’t you bring a group of your stu- 











yiLpREN OF FREEDOM. 
Cl . Tutta Bron acted as teacher and twelve students were 


scene ; J : e 
om of the class who reported on various aspects of Negro 


ro 
rs 


the membe 
a adred Jeanmaire and Laure] Kanner reported on education, 
| though statistics were depressing, Mildred talked hopefully of 
a future since, “as James Madison, our school’s namesake, once 
àid: ‘education is the true foundation of civil liberty’.”” René Wal- 
fsh talked of art and the success of present day Negroes in that 
feld. Helen Magid and Melva Weinberger discussed a number of 
great Negro poets and recited a few verses that the children liked. 
Marvin Fox talked seriously of the origins of Jazz and mentioned 
the great names. Lenore Weiss spoke of the entertainment world 
and the children were delighted to have her mention Dooley Wilson, 
vho had visited them only the week before. Norman Brachfeld 
praised the Negro heroes of the sports world and deplored the fact 
that Satchell Paige, admittedly a superb pitcher, was not permitted 
to play with the major baseball leagues. Stuart Rosenberg grew 
serious about the struggle of Negroes for recognition and the forces 
of ignorance that handicapped them, Ralph Paone told of early 
abolitionists, ending with: “These were but a few. These few grew 
into many who fought and won the Civil War.” 

Be. g z cn prepared to avoid being oftensive or 
SLE oe Pi 7 ed on as hopeful a note as possible. Td like to 

pening and closing speeches. 


=e TS. Phyllis Ostrovsky said: 
isms | 7 Fup something to give to mankind. Humanity cannot 
Gi ited iia koner ee and denies certain groups because of color 
Master Race biolo - make their contribution. There is no race like a 
now it. There gically or in the eyes of God. You know it and I 
Slowly but Sedil people who don’t, you may say. These people are 
the fact that the y becoming a smaller group. We must take heart in 
and many ani E people who recognize the plight of Negroes, Jews, 
our sruggl h who recognize it and are trying to help us 

hyllis T c oe Justice,” 

| “ e have roll a 

Ph ane ar nee so that today we may know each other better and 

Te a fighting for anne work in complete understanding. Certainly 

When the pen ue equality of all men will be a more tolerant 
ace is finally won.” 


“ l conc] j 
us : . “ Iata 
The Problem, en which stirred the audience deeply, she added: 
S ` j 
tremendous and we don’t pretend to have solved it 
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even partly, but all of us did learn that an 
world of good in a world of evil and that ha 


S eptember, 1943 


outstretched hang ca 
iii outstretched to "i ; 


THE CHILDREN SPEAK. We knew that w 


e had 
audience by the warm applause each one of my stu fee ae the 
but we were given more specific responses. Miss Civic ate 

on 


the children to “say something to the visitors” and there were 
volunteers. Little Ann Owens, nine years old, looking pii 
pretty white child, with blue eyes and brown curls, spoke with a 
poise. “My people, the Negro people, are all working together in 
war as well as in peace for a better world.” Thomas Bunn, eleven 
years old, said: “We are not going so good now, but when the world 
goes better, we will do better, too.” 

As a treat to us, the assembly, under the able and sympathetic 
guidance of Mrs, Greenwald, sang the beautiful, We Are the Chil- 
dren of Freedom, and the stirring Negro National Anthem with 
words by James Weldon Johnson and music by J. Rosamond John- 
son, Lift Every Voice and Sing. . 

We had made contact with real life. It was a thrilling and excit 
ing adventure. The generous warmth with which our outstretched 
hands were received taught every one of us more than ara 
sions in class or any reading could ever do. What we saw p =a 
that day in June made so deep and vivid an tie mary 
of us will ever forget it. I thought it significant that ai 

s . class wrote a 
accompanying a charming corsage of red roses, my 7 
saying: “Thank you for the wonderful experience. 


: s 
Shorthand Joins the Victory "r 
BELMIRA NUNES, James Monroe High 58°? ra 


ig] steno 
STENOGRAPHERS ARE NEEDED. Every — nand fo 
pher in high school knows that there is a tremen ronment. “ie 
stenographers in private industry and in the y services of 6 
been repeatedly said that so much in need ot ; Sam that if ad 
stenographer and typist in Washington 1S Unc ah typewrite! e” 
applicant for a position can distinguish between x 


; osition. 
any other kind of a machine, he qualifies for the -_ sten08 


e * asf 
ence 1S no longer a sine qua non for obtaining ag ly good f 
P The girl with the right character traits, 4 


AND JOINS THE VICTORY CORPS — 


sHORTH ili 11 

lish, including the ability to spell, and a good knowledge of 
of Eng hy af d typing can command her job. Not only have new 
stenograp created, but positions left vacant by young men who have 
‘obs a the Army must now be filled by girls. Many a high school 
+ is holding a part-time job as stenographer and typist or 
studen ring her services in the Civilian Volunteer Defense Organi- 
arn es the demand for stenographers is great. 
2a , 


WHAT ARE WE DOING ABOUT IT? What are we doing 
„bout supplying this demand ? About making the student realize 
the importance of shorthand and typing in the war effort; about 
making the shorthand students more conscious of their patriotic 
duty to make an all-out campaign for victory through shorthand? 
The Board of Education has seen fit to demand that every student 
beyond the fifth term in a New York City high school take a war 
course, The third, fourth, fifth, and sixth terms of Shorthand and 
Spanish Stenography (at the James Monroe High School) are 
recognized war courses on a par with nutrition, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, shopwork, and electricity. 


one int 


SPANISH STENOGRAPHY. For some time now, Spanish Sten- 
oer aphy has been offered at the James Monroe High School as a 
ink in the chain of Pan-American activities and as a contribution 
° inter-American amity and hemisphere solidarity. 

Pa June, 1940, Julie, our first Spanish Shorthand gold medalist 
ee Monroe High School, won a free scholarship to a 
spent ial specializing in inter-American trade relations. She 
dictation, ens improving her speed in Spanish and English 
Ments es a consular invoices and other foreign trade docu- 
banish rie abundant practice in translating from English to 
Spanish nd vice versa. She then secured her first position as a 


h st yr 
Was ting seen at $15 a week; but in three months’ time, she 


ga, any eat . 
Many — second Spanish Shorthand gold medalist, in 1941 won 


tee of J Prizes upon graduation, Among them was the guaran- 
Ih gt non tion, After two weeks of temporary service as a Span- 
Positig ep her for one firm at $20 a week, she got a permanent 
Urreg eying her the same salary. A week later, a vacancy 
pora * company where she had done the two weeks of 


Seryj i 
"vice. Thus it developed that three weeks from r 
l 
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date of her first employment as a Spanish stenographer fies 


two firms vying for her services at $25 a week. The first ee Were 
offered her $5 more a week to get her back, and the second ea 
rm 


for which she was working, offered her the extra $5 to kee ee 

Elsie is the crowning achievement of the Spanish Shorthand « er, 
She was not a medalist. She failed stenography (in English) nae 
third term and dropped it. She changed to an academic course i; 
prepare for college, but kept up her typing and Spanish shorthand 
which she hoped to use as tools to enable her to pay her expenses 
through college. Possessed of most of the desirable character traits: 
a pleasing appearance, neatness, self-confidence, unbounded energy. 
possssed of an academic diploma, a prize for cooperation in gover- 
ment, another for outstanding Pan-American activities, and an honor 
certificate for scholarship; fortified with a knowledge of typing and 
English and Spanish shorthand (she claimed her study of Spanish 
shorthand helped her English shorthand), she set out upon gradu- 
ation in January 1943 to get her first job. She told me: upon gradua- 
tion that she would not accept anything less than $25 a week to ps 
She got $27.50. In less than a week, another firm a her sy 

1e returne 

She accepted, but repented soon after of the change. va posit 
to the foreign language agency in about a month = 3 he 
in Washington as a Spanish stenographer at $90 a = = "etni We 
that she loves Washington. She loves her job, ler ee in June. 
associates. She has made application to enter night co e ih 

These girls are, it is true, all of Spanish descent. ey to stud) 
nevertheless, been fortunate in obtaining the appr aie call into 
Spanish stenography in high school and thus hasten “a America! 
a business world in which trade relations with our on necesstt) for 
republics are fostered. These relations are puan ig one 0 
the defense of this hemisphere. Spanish shorthan ae 
stenography department’s contributions to the war eMo: 
CLASS WORK AND THE WAR EFFORT. a are 
the work given to students is constantly related to m newspare 
In the more advanced classes, dictation 1s given - i formatio” 
clippings and magazine articles. These pieces © e ration 
whether dealing with the progress of our 
ing of food, clothing, or gasoline; strikes i1 
or the President’s meeting with other he 
* ae alert to the events of the day. 


ads of nations, 


oom, 
classt | 
e oft 


ore oe 


Armed Forces’ ystre! | 
, essential wat in op te 
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é possibilities without end for the interested teacher to 
f advertisements from popular magazines to construct 
“th an up-to-the-minute content. Names of articles and 
jetters W! ` þe changed so that it will not appear that the teacher is 
brands me ny special product to the students. Whether the “ad” 
trying E iy. of food products that are “double-right for war- 
deals w : mha soap that gives more suds for those defense clothes, 
jme mea pie one should plan to buy when the war is over, that 
the age T that does so much for one’s morale in war time, or 
new — that makes the maid’s year off less painful, the student 
* pai to feel that the type of dictation he is getting is the type 
of dictation he would be likely to get if he were out in the business 
world. At the same time, he is kept constantly conscious of the 
effects of the war on our daily lives. This type of dictation need 
not preclude the use of the regular textbook or dictation book. 
These, too, can in many cases be brought up to the moment by 
making a few minor changes through the insertion of a phrase or 
sentence, or the substitution of a passage. 

For example, this paragraph from one of the old dictation books,* 
‘This is an invitation to you to become an active member of the 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. It is necessary for every man to 
have an interest that will take his mind off the problems of busi- 
ness after the office door closes,” could be altered to read “It is 
necessary for every man to have an interest that will take his mind 


e the problems imposed by the war—at least for a few hours a 
ay,” 


make use O 


Of ; , 
ii course, for the high-speed classes, recent Congressional Rec- 
S ® . . 
Wak es are alive with interest for the students and repelte 
In i : i 
thie Crmation about war issues. For dictation purposes, the 
3 s edit the speeches with impunity. 
€ S Ortl S bd d 
publish Jett and magazines, ever responsive to the needs of the day, 
Special yo nah dealing with conditions brought about by the war, 
Ca ‘lec rd * l a . 
War Work ularies of Army and Navy terms, stories of people in 
he | . 
ea , re 
ion ms St important of materials used for dictation and tran- 
Ameri a Poses are those dealing with our relations with Latin 
3 ę . e 7 
P 5e, too, deal with strategic war materials exchanged 
‘ (Nag 
m 


' ara 
In an ; : r 
8 Co, d Markett, Rational Dictation, p. 52, letter 76, Gregg Publish- 


edition, 
| 21 
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between the Americas, with the development of bette 
a basis for the maintenance of a solid hemisphere front S 

in the classroom, shorthand dressed in military garb, f ` even 
student with the necessary skill for filling positions asenta the 
prosecution of the war directly or indirectly and keeps then A 
to conditions imposed by the war. alert 


1943) 
ror elations 


CLUB WORK. The SVC (Shorthand Victory Corps) is a club 
of shorthand students who are engaged in an all-out campaign for 
victory by concentrating their efforts on becoming the best possible 
stenographers under classroom conditions. Under a point system, 
the members of the club become commissioned officers in the SVC. 
The names of the members and their honorary military rank are 
listed from week to week on a chart posted on the bulletin board 
of the Club room. l 

Emphasis is placed on character, service, and scholarship. Each 
student begins the week with ten points in character. The Club 
adviser explains that she expects the group to follow a definite mode 
of conduct. Demerits are given for the following offenses: 


1. Violations of neatness (personal appearance, desk 


1 point 
cluttered, paper on floor around desk or seat).----- loss of i po 
3 Core Cheng precessor A rrr n ate 
$ Pode DOIIE ensormrernna A ae see d 
4. Lack of courtesy through talking out of turn, whisper wf me 
ing, etc. mennan iae T a TE “u “j A 
5, Wasting time .....--sseeeceerecer cess eee a apy 
6 Latag 10 CASS: ecenin REO rr errr ai 
á e, mom 
The discipline is military. There are, of course, 
relaxation. points for 


à in five 
On the basis of service, a club member may W! 
any of the following: 
1. A week of keeping the boards clean. 
2. Putting the letter transcribed at home on t 
the period for class criticism. 
3. Taking the waste paper basket around a 
week, 


„ing of 
d at the beginning ° 


a 
eriod, for 


attert 
ndut 


he boar 


t beginning of P 
m 


tine 
he teacher attends to per co 


4. A week of class leadership while t Sysas, jetters; nf 
The student leader may dictate brief forms, P work assign pees 
a spelling drill, or have students read back — one who ha 

5. One period devoted to aiding a weaker pup! 9 
absent, 


: eck. 
"a Helping the teacher to check attendance fora W 





spits CO PAN-AMERICAN —— 


7 Collecting homework papers for a week. 


8. Distributing paper for a — l l 
The quality of the students work entitles him to a certain num- 
of points toward scholarship. For example, each letter tran- 
ae in mailable form without a single major error entitles him 
es point. A five-minute test passed with no major errors entitles 
him to five points; one error in the test gives him four points; two 
errors, three points ; three errors, two points, and four or five errors, 
one point. Qualifying for a sixty-word Gregg Writer certificate en- 
titles him to two points; an eighty-word certificate wins five points; 
one hundred words, ten points. Each typing certificate for which 
the student qualifies gives five additional points. A Gregg pin for 
leading the group in a five-minute test carries ten points of credit 
toward scholarship. 

When the student has acquired thirty points distributed among 
the three areas of character, service, and scholarship, he is promoted 
torank of Corporal. Forty points make him a Sergeant; fifty points 
a Second Lieutenant; sixty points, a Major; ninety points, a Lieu- 
tenant Colonel; and one hundred points, a Colonel, which is the 
highest rank in the SVC. 

Each student keeps record of his achievement. When he has 
accumulated enough credits to entitle him to a promotion, he submits 
his credentials to the adviser who gives him the proper insignia 


a of cardboard) and posts the name on the bulletin board 
art, | 


Six Thousand Pupils Go 
Pan-American* 


GERALDINE SALTZBERG, James Monroe High School 


THE COLD FACTS 


8:3 l 
=a ren of the James Monroe High School arrive in 
one ra Costumes in colors suggestive of the twenty- 
ject teach merican republics, Classes meet as usual, sub- 
ay to crs making every effort to relate the lesson for the 
our Pan-American neighbors. 


| 
April ] 
R 143 Time 8:30 to 5:30. 


£3 
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10:15—Auditorium and Guidance period at Main Buildin 
third of school witnesses assembly program, Pe A One. 
Albert Becker, Chairman of the Music Department y Mr. 
thirds of school celebrates Fiesta in official Bane d 
guidance period under the auspices of the Monroe V 
Congress, our student war organization. 

1. Mr. William Wachs, member of the Spanish Department teach 
Spanish songs to the pupils over the public address system, 
Pupils follow from individual mimeographed sheets. 

2. A report on the particular country assigned to the class is de- 
livered by a pupil. (Outlines for all classes prepared by Pan- 
American Club, Mrs. Mamie Wallach, Adviser.) 

3. Class presents its own program using whatever class talent is 

available—singing, dancing, portable victrola, playlet, etc. 

Rooms decorated with posters, flags, and regalia of the partciular 


Two- 
uring 
ictory 


country. 
5 Committees of judges made up of one teacher and three pupils 


arrive to inspect classes. 
6. Award of pennants and war stamps to twenty- 
classes made by the Monroe Victory Congress. 
judges announced over the loud-speaker system b 

of the Guidance period. 
] :30—A]l pupils at annex report to their au 


four outstanding 
Decision of 
efore the close 


ditorium for 4 fiesta 


program. 
3 to 5:30—Dance at Main Building. Admission, fifty cents ™ He 
stamps. Entertainers, Dick Gilbert, famous for a Sa 
hours of Pan-American recordings over Station wit a 
a group of radio performers. (Mr. Joseph 0 
Honorary President of General Organization, supervi 
dance.) 
0 
HEALTH EDUCATION. Girls’ classes are taught the Ta 
during each period. 
ynchroom 


LUNCH ROOM. 1. Menu printed in Spaniel „outonniet® 
employees wear Pan-American colors—caps and Hag ta 
1 ' 


e 
2, Exhibition of 18° 


ENE, 1. Exhibition of posters. 
i ‘xhibition of books and magazines. 


1 
] 

t 

4 

: 

1 








N-AMERICAN 
1. Display of flags of the twenty-one Pan- 
2. Motion picture about South America shown 
to those having study periods. 


ypiLs C? ps 


“ean republics. 
d of the day 


„RENT COOFERATION. Member of Monroe Faculty spoke 
l ;' meeting preceding I‘iesta to explain plans and motives 


at Parent l 
and to enlist parental cooperation. 
MAGAZINE. 6000 pupils and teachers—everyone 


SCHOLASTIC : 
in the school—provided with the Pan-American issue of Scholastic 


Magazine. 


THE WARM TRUTH 

Who can measure the joy released by 6000 girls and boys going 
through an entire day, bedecked without, in colors too bright for 
mortal eye, in costumes breath-takingly beautiful or startlingly origi- 
nal, and adorned within with the delight that only the young can 
feel when showing off clothes and when competing against that tra- 
ditional rival, the class next door! 

Perhaps the true cause for the success of the whole Fiesta day may 
be traced to the fact that the affair was so largely student-run. The 
mene ey Se ghia me batalan eget plot 
the March meeting of the 650 odd dele oe a to, om i 
Congress, our student war c il Tia wrested ae 
he rhe kapeaa he Congress voted to consider 
he term. The pu s its big “education for peace” activity for 
Miss A pupils carried the word to their respective sections. 
an nne Cashen, the administrative assistant in char f guid- 

Ce, set asid . f i ge oi gui 

a Side a guidance period for the making of class plans. 
a month elapsed between tl ivinal > j 
Victory De aes eee M 1e origina meeting of the Monroe 
frequently, -Arr the Fiesta, during which time directions went 
to the sections heen problems arose, from the student congress 
i teacher-impose d ke felt keenly that it was their activity and not 
kh € student con E The announcement of awards to be made 

ich reacted con & ess promoted a healthy spirit of friendly rivalry 

© amazed at Ae upon the pupils. Many of the teachers 
hey they might vigorous response from the older boys. We 

y loved it scorn the costume idea, but we were wrong, 


FITS 
. It js | : . 

not necessary in an article of this nature to 
25 
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enumerate the advantages of the good-neighbor policy or to e... 

any teacher of the importance of indoctrinating our pupils eae 
their neighbors. I think it is desirable, however, to set ‘ori love 
of the benefits to the pupils from a program in which at SOme 
participate, as opposed to the traditional one where a few vee 


while the many look on: 

L A heightening of school spirit for several weeks preceding the Flak 

and continuing after. 

2 A harmonious integration of many school activities resulting in a t 
school community celebration. rue 
Greater respect of pupil for teacher. 

Greater respect of pupil for pupil. 

Increased knowledge about our Pan-American neighbors. 

Increased interest in our Pan-American neighbors. 

Increased patriotism in that we are uniting with the whole United 
States in respecting the wishes of President Roosevelt toward further- 
eighbor policy and that we are practicing principles of 


943) 


NAM Rw 


ing the good n 
democracy. 


The Development of 
Creative Expression 


COUNTEE CULLEN 


Frederick Douglass Junior High School 


ACCENT ON CREATION. Sometime over two yell eo 
the assignment was given me, it was decidedly not to my , A 
was hoped that the Junior High Schools could tap, OF Hi h Schoo! 
into the rich latent resources in the minds of the J am it the ap” 
pupil and which, like the princess in the fable, neede 2 ouldn't 
propriate kiss to be galvanized into proper expressin hat acres of 
I care to take on a class in creative writing and see W nuggets ° 
diamonds I could discover, or failing that, what we. ve the 
gold? Recognizing behind the soft purr that at: A told mt 
choice entirely to me the deeper administrative im ne be misin” 
everything had been decided anyhow, I let my sie” 
preted, and the class was mine. aif with in ¢ 
There is this important distinction to be reckon boun st 
paring a club devoted to creative writing and a mr class Í 
on the same altar. The pupil chooses his club; ™ 
28 him. The lamb that looked at me out of every 


EATIVE EXPRESSION. 





ed in every imaginable color of face (for ours is prac- 
Mg oË hundred percent Negro pupil load) had no idea of the 
tica ter to which they were being led. I had determined that the 
slaug 7 accent was to be on the writing of verse, but how was I 
es that knife where it would hurt the least? 
to =A nen I reflected, where it is not brutal, is laudable and, like 
he straight line, lets you know what's what at once. Would the 
direct approach be brutal in a case like this? Or would a not too 
reprehensible form of bribery (a weekly season ticket to the neigh- 
ie, say, or something slightly monetary) be better! 


borhood mov! 
Directness won out, for bribes on no matter what intellectual level 


are uncricket, and they run into money. 

“This class,” I announced, “is going to write poetry.” I did not 
say Verse, for why aim at all if not high? The groans, so akin to 
the final bleating of the reproachful lamb, the despair on those 
bright young faces, the sense of doom that filled the room, made me 
doubt the wisdom of the direct approach. The die, however, had 
been cast; the Rubicon might be boiling, but plunge I must. It was 
as if they had put their utmost trust in me only to meet the rankest 
sort of betrayal. From all over the room came sibilant expressions 
of disapproval. “I couldn’t possibly write a poem.” “I don’t like 
poetry anyhow.” “Will it have to rhyme?” 

“Will it have to rhyme?” The despair in that question was like 
ane that a man, swirled around in the Rubicon might well mis- 
oe = = Ge solid log. I hastened to explain that rhyme, though 
tility oe pwr and an indication of more than ordinary versa- 

T a w absolutely necessary to the writing of a good poem. 
lessening ia news was met with nods of approval and a general 
and the vi ension. When I suggested that what one had to say, 
igor, or beauty or imaginative qualities of the language 


went a 
way, long way toward making a poem, I won them over—half- 


pEVE 
of eye encas 


I BR 

a r d remember that I began, not by asking them to write 
uch of a Mies oe their imagination. The world was in pretty 

a, by some r wasn’t it? Even they could see that. Suppose, I 

"his han 100k or crook each of us woke up one day to find 

Pleased, > a magic wand, a real one that he could use just as he 

Mme a Ow would he use it? Let each boy bring me in next 


Com toe n 
Position entitled “If I Had a Magic Wand.” They knew 
27 
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what I was talking about, and it was good to see the blood 
j : ; Tush 
to their blanched cheeks and the light flood their eyes again l 
was better still to see that some of them were jotting dows oe it 
What they would have done with those magic wands nA a 
had them was enough to restore my lost faith in human nate 
Mountains of ice cream, rivers of soda pop, toys without nie 
(they were an 8B class, remember), all these had their place in fs 
proper functioning of a wand, but they were only secondary to the 
good use those wands could be put to in serving the owners’ families, 
and humanity in general. Imagination ran riot, and they were firmly 
launched on a career which was to include more than how to write 
a friendly letter and the several types of business communications, 
I knew I could not teach them how to write a poem. No one 
of thinking, but I hoped I could keep them from 
t of a poem; I hoped I could help them 
like good poetry when they saw it or heard it, and if, in the process, 
I could discover some more than ordinary spark so much the better. 
I began by reading to them, chiefly lyrics, pointing out their sim- 
plicity and their singableness, and ended by confiding in the class that 
I felt they could do almost as well. 


1943) 
back 


could, to my way 
being frightened at the sigh 


POINT OF DEPARTURE. 4A Child’s Garden of Verse vi Al 
point of departure. They liked the straightforwardness pea 
verses, the easy apparentness of the rhymes, and the henee E 
all of which awoke an answering interest in themselves. fii 
a topic that they choose some toy they were ee , 
fond of, and identify themselves with it, writing Mee Thee rurned 
the toy could speak for itself, they jumped at the idea. i i 
themselves into wooden horses, toy submarines, : 
tops, marbles, balls, etc. And strange to say every paper One 


me. 
as most of the subsequent have been, was an attempt She a d waite 
boy felt that he could not write a real poem but that an exactitude 
abou “Making a Poem.” He wrote ( with what labor 
at rhyming can readily be seen) the following : 
A little boy was sitting at a table; 
He was trying to write a poem, if able. 
He sat there for a time, 
Trying to think of words to rhyme. 
He pushed away the paper in despair 
While the pencil was poised in mid-air, 
And great was his grief 


I suggested as 


28 
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That his thought were so brief 
That flew before he could get them on paper. 


OTIVATION - I could not leave them to their own devices and 
M “Write a poem.” There had to be motivation and enough 
eep the experiment’ from palling. It was a class experi- 
nply for a few selected and more than ordinarily in- 
rerested pupils ; and every boy had to be induced to take part. 
Mother’s Day, arriving providentially at the moment, gave us a 
real reason for writing a poem. What boy would not like to write 
a poem in honor of his mother? We cast about for a title and 
decided, not without heated debate, that the simple To Mother 
would be as good as any. The first verse was the same for all the 
class; we worked it out together choosing a line suggested by this 
boy, another by that boy and word or structure changes from the 
rest of the class. For the second verse each pupil was on his own, 
and I have rarely spent a pleasanter or quiter period than when 
those boys were putting the finishing touches on their poems to their 
mothers. I went over the verses in time for them to be rewritten 
and to be presented to their mothers, without smudge or erasure, 
af the proper moment. At least one mother wrote me that she en- 
joyed her son’s poem. 
ret 4 aes _ was assigned me for three terms, from 8B through 
iie A er : > ice had been broken in 8B, it was practically im- 
ee one ac them to do anything in composition without having 
Beste a ae a rhymed version. The progress they made toward 
little ins he poets at some time in their lives I concede to be 
and to whor, = mi left me, the one I considered my best bet 
fessed that he =p oe I gave a medal for creative talent con- 
transit es a. written two lines after leaving school. Sic 
experiment, that A o feel that the class as a whole profited by the 
Something erecta i had fun, and that because they were doing 
ave Worked if th g ey worked better as a group than they would 
Class of thei ey had been doing the same exercises every other 

r grade happened to be doing. 


say simply, 
yariety tO k 
ment, not Sil 


* [lambi I dwelt very little on the technical terms of 
i even soe i would have meant little or nothing to 
SSS rh » but they grew of themselves critical of the sense- 


© and 
of the unrhythmical line; and when a rhyme was 
29 
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original they did not fail to voice their approval. When the 
in 9B and about to graduate, they did two things which plead were 
and made me feel that the experiment was worth while. I & me 
and out for two weeks during which time they wrote a booki ill 
verses, made a cover for it, and entitled it Poems to Our Teach 
From 9B2. To be sure, some of the verses complained that I Wide 
hard task-master, that they were now having a happy respite from 
yerse-writing, and that a prolonged vacation might not do me i 
much harm. But every one of them had bitten his pencil and written 
a poem. That was the point. One I especially enjoyed was more than 
mildly inquisitive. The writer called it Recovery: 

I hope you will soon get well, 

That you may answer the school bell; 

I pray thee do tell, 

If your nurse is a pretty damsel. 


The second pleasurable thing they did was when they took their 
final test in composition. They were not my official class and took 
their test in their home room with their own teacher. I gave he 
their choice of writing a simple composition (a friendly ees 
believe) or of writing a poem entitled Autumn, adhering mi i : 
the rhyme scheme aaab. Their official teacher ar wa 5 
astounded as she watched more than three-quarters of i a 
their gazes on some far corner of the ceiling, wrinkle pa. = 
and set out to do the poem. The test period was only eR h 
part of that had to be given over to a test in Lie ME o 
conditions I do not feel that the following poem about a 
9B boy is to be lightly regarded : 


Leaves are falling to the ground; 
Grass is dying, turning brown; 
Snow will soon be falling ‘round ; 
It’s autumn. 


943) 


Boys are hurrying off to school ; 
Summer’s gone; it’s getting cool; 
No one’s swimming in the pool; 
It’s autumn. 


I found the limerick and the parody especiall 
the interest of the entire class. Both of these ar 
a class does not mind working if it can laugh a i 
When we decided to do a parody, I thought 1t S 
up with the current memory selection which happen? ad left 


i i i 
n I suggested the title Lvictus, explained }» 


y helpful in ; 7 
e happy or 0: 
bit as 1 3 work 





| 

= 

| Where once grew the trusted grain; 
f 


sira 


æt k aD 
t to tie tee" 


OPMENT OF CREATIVE EXPRESSION 


E 
pEV > own devices. The results were good and of a variety: a 
to the syicted from his home, a dunkard assisted with a pedal force 
pal harvoom, a. BOY ejected in disgrace from his classroom, a 
See delice One of the mildest-mannered boys of the group 
al the following denunciation of himself, relieved only by the 
e nd advice of the last line : 
sot Out of this place that covers me, 

i Dark as the future from day to day, 
i; I curse whatever fate may be 
For my reproachable way. 


In the full clutch of circumstance, 
I have wandered from place to place; 
i I have stolen when I got the chance, 
And now I'm afraid to show my face. 


Beyond this place of my dark years 
Looms but the horror of my death; 
But when my time to go appears, 
I'll fight for life till my last breath. 


I cannot stop, although I try; 
I'll always be no good; 

I'll be a tramp until I die; 
But none of you should. 


I'm glad to s 


ay that the poem as autobiography is purest imagina- 
10n, 


Another boy, early imbued with the socially significant, might have 


i a his parody after reading the Grapes of Wrath. At any rate, 


é tt s J3 + 
; — evictus” into Put Off the Land and wrote the fol- 
Here where once grew the crops of all the land 
Is nothing but a heaping hill of dust; 
el other crop will grow on this barren strand; 
here is nothing around but the earth’s crust. 


We are driven away from this dreary dust-bowl, 
Thi . 

| ~~ sand has neither heart nor soul, 

f: Seems we never shall grow our cress again. 


i N H bd b 
i © one lives in this barren place 


ee once were beautiful fields; 
ah winds and sand now run a race 
Having k toss the land that grew our meals. 
AP 2 n ° 
) “th ferg wn better poets who rhymed worse, I did not quarrel 
g Sand meals l 


| 
f 
y 
| 91 
f 
i 
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NEW FIELDS. I am now at work and the same experi 
another group which I have had for a year. The mani with 
predecessors seems to have descended on them with intensit Of their 
cram my pockets with verse at any time of the day, they a i They 
own pockets filled with them, and in addition they have a a 
turned their club periods into literary field days iithers nae 
murder mysteries, poems, radio skits, and plays without end ot 
them the pleasantest club periods I have ever experienced. One k 
the boys seems genuinely gifed, so much so that the class refers to 
him as “our poet.” 

One of the exercises I have found most to their liking we have 
caled How Would a Poet Say This? taking the premise that the 
s what he has to say in not quite the usual way. Choosing 
rain, spring, stars, wanderlust, winds, the 
sea, snow, winter, night) we have tried not so much to write poems 
about them as to show in one line what these words convey to us 
pictorially. I do not think that the following examples show a lack 


of imagination : 
Spring rings the doorbell of the seasons ..-.- 
Rain is the flowers’ reservoir ... 

At night the stars make the skies a Broadway of th 
When it rains, it is just the angels crying with joy over 
we have done (it doesn’t rain much, does it?) saan 

Spring is here, and all the earth has turned Irish. .- - 
Night is a blue coat God wears every twenty-four hours 
Snow is nature’s salt... 

The sea is a footless realm which only 
Snow is the yarn with which the polar bear spins 
Trees in winter remind me of unfurnished houses » - ° 
Winds are violent songs in motion... - 

Spring is an invitation to summer . . 


poet say 
a group of words (trees, 


f 


e heavens : 
the good things 


dead men tread.. - 
his coat 


Snow is harmless, friendly bombs . - - j grou? 
; : en a 9 
Each of the groups given me to work with has be not bee! 


I do not think I would have had this to write had they 
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Enlisting Community Resources 
In School Guidance 


EDWARD G. BERNARD* 
Long Island City High School 


Since its organization in September, 1939, Long Island City High 
school has been engaged in developing a guidance program of an 
anvsual and interesting character. Assigned to organize a new 
school in an old building situated in an industrial district, the school 
administration and staff recognized at the outset that they would 
be faced wih more than ordinary responsibilities. In addition to an 
elaborate program of student welfare activities, a carefully planned 
development of occupational and educational guidance was initiated 
as the primary means of long term contribution. One of the first 
steps of the newly appointed principal, Dr. Wallace A. Manheimer, 
was to study the local community and the resources it offers for 
educational utilization. A committee was appointed from the newly 
assembled staff and asked to investigate (1) the occupational pattern 
of the community and (2) the possibility of translating our indus- 
trial environment into an asset by obtaining community cooperation 
in starting a cooperative course of study. With the Portland, Ore- 
gon, “Dutch Uncle” plan in mind, there was also hope of interesting 
local business men in the occupational guidance program of the 
wil - actual community contact work was performed by two 
shee, vho carried full teaching schedules except for an allowance 

period daily for one term. l 


ee E raar Laa E| exploring the community, 
With eh eniten y =r to keep in mind the pitfalls into 
cooperation in welt ë mig ut lead. We were interested in securing 
Possible extent “aes ji an job replacement work to the greatest 
was necessary i h aiea p of a public school system it 
abor or mii i exclusive dealings with any single religious, 
study, in Which st i group. The plan for a cooperative course of 
employment sii uc ear alternate a week or two of instructive, paid 
p ess men anil a similar amount of time in school required from 
"OF our Ba $ unions of committments to employ such students. 
tudy would. Mi he, we could neither promise that the course ot 
Y definite instituted, nor in any other way commit the school 
"No action, Our own action was dependent on a long 


Serving wi 
& with the United States Navy. 
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subsequent process of securing permission from the 
cation. In addition to the viewpoints of labor and 

had also to consider the hazard of legal complicati 
the performance of factory work by boys of seve 
a well-developed history of successful industrial 
courses could be traced to other states, the entire pl 
daring innovation in the local scene. Local factor; 
vision in union labor contracts for the training 
of apprentices but the depression had prevented 
ting such permissive training in operation. 


[September 194 3) 


Board of Edy. 
mana ement, We 
ons arising from 
nteen, Although 
arts COOPerative 
an appeared as a 
es had Made pro- 
of small numbers 
any efforts at set. 


REACHING LOCAL BUSINESS. What is the best way to reach 
local business people who might be interested in the problems of 
the community high school? After trying several approaches, we 
found the chamber of commerce in our borough to be an invaluable 
source of assistance and guidance. They supplied us with extremely 
detailed information about local business firms and the members 
and types of their employees. To consider our inquiries about the 
feasibility of starting a cooperative course of study, a special lunch- 
eon meeting of manufacturers was called. In attendance at the 
meeting was also the president of the local factory foremen’s club, 
who asked to have the plan explained and discussed at a subset ig 
dinner meeting of his own group. Invitations to local service ; = 
and other organizations followed, until a luncheon talk or ana E 
dinner speech came as naturally to us as a set of examination ir: 
It is a fairly common occurrence, when enlistment of an at 
resources in this manner is discussed, to hear the remarm 


a lic-spirit 
“That’s all fine if your school is situated in a ar ene not 4 


community. But you ought to see our neighborhoo iy The: 


men in 1 e 
dicates that ther 


i f- 
restricted 0 


decent civic agency or group of alert business 
experience we have had in Long Island City in 
is likely to be little validity in such a view. Had we 
selves to the immediate impoverished neighborhood O" 
building, we might indeed have sought long and vain Ses aroun 
cooperation from the small shopkeepers or bleak ae nt 
Of course it’s necessary to cast one’s net far me js barre ut 
waters where fishing is good. If the neighborhoo ginni we 
larger borough section will be more fruitful. BY discove! 0 
Organizations on a borough-wide scale, one can i alert * 
oe in one’s more immediate vicinity who are 


valuable 








G COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


If no local people can be found and one must deal 

jusively with larger organizations of business and labor and 
exc groups, there is the added strength of being able to speak 
Me serous organization as a neighborhood that particularly re- 
to . assistance. We started with many doubts in the light of the 
annial isolation of the school from the community and have been 
at by the warmth and genuinely unselfish community interest 
which have greeted our approaches. N o matter what the neighbor- 
hood is, it has some influence or tangible aid to contribute to the 
school’s program. What more appealing cause can be conceived 
than that of the neighborhood children? It is of course highly 


qu 


important that the approach by the school be made with an attitude 


that welcomes constructive criticism and aid in helping the school 
better serve its community. Business people, for their part, will 
generally be quick to admit their share in the neglect of the chil- 
dren’s guidance problems. 


WHAT WE FOUND. In actual practice, how did all this work 
out for us, at Long Island City? What community resources did 
we find to exist and how did we put them to use? We established 
cordial and valuable relationships with business men, labor officials, 
service clubs, members of our newly formed parents organizations, 
representatives of professional and welfare organizations, and other 
community figures, The results of several months of dealings with 
ee people were visible not only in better understanding of our 
neighborhood setting but in several concrete and helpful forms of 
hs, ‘ration, The first of these was the success of our plan for a 
a oan course. Enough conditional assurances of employment 
ii ii to enable us to present a feasible plan for a coopera- 
mission “an study to the Board of Education for approval. Per- 
in the he secured for the actual establishment of such a course 
plan lis ae department of this school, with the result that the 
Sammi dat been in operation for eight months. Despite = 
Of sc hes ee the students are able to carry a full ar f 

imiting == a to earn a regular diploma. This is — e 

comm “sistration to students of superior ability in Mor 
have mad, C'al Subjects, in contrast to prevalent practices which 


e operati i lem pupils. 
© result Perative courses a dumping group for problem pup 


Perative : nt excellent impression created by Long Island City co~- 


udents among employers, as contrasted with other r 
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operative help, has done much to earn an excellent reputation fo 
new school. Far from least of the advantages, particularly in T the 
nity such as ours, has been the entry on the scene of a i Poor 
$400. One can readily see its effects in more 
quate clothing and healthier youth. To the students it has aa 
valuable experience in a world of serious and real standards s 
performance. They learn that although 65% may be satisfactory 
in schools, no less than 100% acccracy will suffice in real situations 
where often large sums of money are at stake. While the proposed 
cooperative course in mechanical arts has not yet been authorized, 
the prospects for its inauguration have been greatly increased by the 
war, with its consequent call for more highly skilled factory labor. 
Other results of our collective labors in the community have been 
equally promising SO far. In the important matter of occupational 
guidance, a number of local business men have begun to take a 
greater than usual interest in the careers of our students. The 
Long Island City Kiwanis chapter undertook direct responsibility 
for the planning and success of our spring career and conference. 
From Kiwanis membership, and friends, the chairman of their 
special committee on education recruited highly successful men in 
the fields of law, dentistry, accounting, garage operation, nursing, 


s ; . vs vice, journalism 

aircraft production, office work, medicine, civil service, ae a 
i ; . revi 

and other occupations in which P 


our students had hes 
ol to mee 
pressed interest. Business men Ww o 


ho visited the sch r 
: - f es 

talk to groups of students became interested in some a, aa 

and in turn invited them to visit t 


heir offices and tac 
visits involved not merely individual 


commu 
payroll of $350 to 
















n 
students, but were also exte 


: Jants 
to include whole classes given access to aircr duction Pv 
and other factory operations not ordinarily open ! i 
ing jobs has been strictly banned in such relationships 
students who had entirely false notions of their chosen Cê 
have been presented with the actual picture. Wasted 
dollars have been saved for both the youngsters an i 
ployers. And in some cases, the contacts will undoubte ; 
their own momentum and will create more lasting associ? 















- i : ; yndatio® 
NEW GUIDANCE PROGRAMS, Having laid poe guid 
knowledge of our community on which to build ou" ‘thio es e 
Program, we proceeded to create a better system aa onere” 


to tra Fa . > z 4 ted è aree 
m nslate our knowledge into instruction. Phe © 



































COMMUNITY RESOURCES 
just mentioned, was one important device in this 


ficance, however, were the new guidance pro- 
h the English Department and the home 


whic ge HEME r, 
~ of larger SI&™! 
tas ig carried out throug 


gram 
chers. ‘ 3 
room or beginning, the Long Island City school guidance ar- 
a the conviction that the grade adviser 


were built on 


ts 
pis cen a failure. 


system has b 
yately know 
it is impossible, pa 
advisers, the logical outgro 


No part-time grade adviser can ade- 
and solve the problems of hundreds of students. Since 
rticularly in small schools, to have more grade 
wth is the abandonment of the grade 
adviser system entirely and the assumption of the guidance task by 
the home room teachers. To increase the efficiency of this arrange- 
ment, home room classes in Long Island City High School are as- 
signed to the same teacher for their whole high school careers. This 
makes it possible for a teacher to administer the guidance program 
on the basis of an intimate knowledge of each student. Over a period 
of several years, as records and reports concerning the same group 
of pupils pass through her hands, she is able to understand character, 
home environment and study aptitudes to an extent impossible in the 
normal passing parade of registers. With one full period a week 
devoted to home room guidance, a real opportunity is created for 
the actual passing along to students of the fruits of the community 
contact work we have so far described. Students inform home room 
teachers of their home backgrounds and economic conditions through 
questionnaires. They interview alumni and older jobholders and 
am A Schaal citizenship, causes of study failure and correct 
plans and “ 7 we taught weekly in all home room classes. Lesson 
All e EM . ee for such home room periods are exchanged. 
room lessons wh any and program planning, including the home 
tively meer 7 eon by th Dean of Girls. Despite this rela- 
‘arrying out the pi of home room activity as a means of 
Munity survey, th ca maa guidance plans suggested by our com- 
skills and Mend e rome room period proved to be inadequate. When 
teaching progr: nality traits are to be developed, a long and thorough 
ler denki Gen . : r 

well, a Sibata rable investigation, it was decided that to do the job 
the English ae share of the burden would have to be borne by 
4 Specia] > eee Why English, rather than civics, or history 
< Medium that ance course? For one reason, English teachers offer 
enables one to space a program over four years and 
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to divide it into short and timely units. Finally, the Sats 


of occupational guidance can be used in teaching basic F ncaa 
in reading, speaking and writing. Skills 

Accordingly the writer developed a series of occupational 
units which have been incorporated into the English syllabus foam 
terms. Following is a list of topics distributed by terms, after which 
is given a more detailed explanation of the activities in a single 
typical term. 


gu 


OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Distribution of Topics by Terms 


Term 1: Aptitude questionnaires and snapshots. Autobiographies and self 
portraits. Leisure time. Hobbies. Improvement of personality in school. 
Visit to store and discussion of sales technique. 


Term 2: Justify choice of course of study in high school and fae k: : 
so far. Explain reasons for choice and relation, if is he a i = 
courses of study soon to be chosen as major group a s me 
teachers, graduates and other students who are taking the co ] 
out what jobs various courses may lead to. 


i i ntration — 
Term 3: Junior high school students will cover aptitude and conce 


i ime job 
choice units assigned above to ursietwo fermin E te 
and vacation job possibilities. Discuss NYA and othe 
ii td = 

Term 4: Investigate full time job possibilities 1n th < with alumni, parents; 
do people earn their livings locally? Interview wed magazine à rticles 
local business men. Keep scrapbooks of newspape ss vocabulary. 
on occupations. Cover use of telephone. Busine 


for 10ss 
aa È : s reasons 
Term 5: Why do people succeed or fail in jobs? eesti td analy! 
of positions as encountered among friends. Rea n improving 3 
causes of success and failure. Develop a neiti i 
sonal efficiency. Cover such books as Arno A 
on 24 Hours a Day.” wudy? Discuss nea 
Term 6: After high school will it be work or more = vael s 
of answering this question and the cap ame * cademic, 
opportunities and costs of advanced technical, 
training. y 
° : ac 
Term 7: Finding and landing a job. Use i as sources of °°, yers 
agencies, newspaper ads, schools and frien ray evi wi 
letter of application, Conduct imaginary i iat 
: Dale Carnegie. restii 
Personal appearance and attitude. be 


ssy will 
: ctivity W 
Term 8: Since this is a Regents’ term, occupational conferences) 
to Review of Term 7, participation in career 


e local community. How 
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OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE PROJECTS 
Term One 


ENL 


j, Knowing Yourself ns 

l A. Have students fill out questionnaires on aptitudes, discuss these and 
follow up with profiles and compositions such as “Guess Who?” 
shots. . . . 

B. Have students write autobiographies or anonymous and frank descrip- 
tions of themselves. 

C. Detailed discussions of how students use their leisure time. List actiy- 
ities on board. Crriticize these, having the criticisms come from 
students. Point out the vocational possibilities of various hobbies. 
Have students write compositions on hobbies and deliver them as short 
talks, with illustrative materials, Keeping pigeons, tropical fish or other 
pets; gardening, collecting stamps, coins or autographs, using tools; 
sewing, knitting or cooking—these and similar hobbies are common 
among our students. Allow students to question speakers, encourage 
free expression by cordial interest and praise. 


snap- 


2. Improving Your Personality in School 
A. Discuss reasons for the popularity or unpopularity of characters in 
books, students, and others we know. 


B. How can personality be improved? For example, discuss the follow- 


ing replies to the teacher’s question, “Didn't you bring your notebook 
today, Tony?” 


1. No. 
2. I ain’t got none. 
3. No, Mr. Bernard. 
4. I’m sorry; I forgot it. 
5. No reply at all; just looks sullen or embarrassed. 
How can you acquire the habit in school of looking alert, interested, 


bright, courteous—rather than seeming sullen, rude, indifferent, nega- 
tive or fresh? 


3. Make a Visit 


4 store—if possible, a store where you are a stranger. Ask to see 
ia merchandise. Report the conversation in full. Does your report 
Ow the personality of the salesman to be pleasant, indifferent, sullen 


K rerh Did he treat you like a child? Discuss. Compare practices 
argest stores with smaller ones. 


Tiol s 
of si foregoing topics in occupational guidance represent the results 


hy mi Comparing the advice and experience of scores of large 
Bidance on Cyers and placement agencies. As we have seen, the 

Ce ma: rriculum thus derived is transmitted to students through 
and Wines, agencies, the home room teacher, the English teacher 
annual oa. > business and professional figures in person at the 
aad Conference. We have also made the nearby State 
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Employment Office a closely integrated part of oy; a: 43) 
organization. The head of the junior division has: a th ee 
Sed our 


faculty, student body and graduating seniors at sep 
each term, and appointments have been made for regi 
agency of all seniors not going to college. 

It will be noted that the career conferences play an extremel 
important part in our whole picture because they serve to keep ‘iz 
program up to date in local terms, balancing the valuable Survey of 
the national placement picture supplied to us by Science Research 
Associates of Chicago. Teachers benefit from the conferences at 
least as much as students and thus our staff is kept alert and in touch 
with community trends and reactions to our graduates. 

Finally, we hope that occasionally a local business man may be- 
come interested in offering the school a scholarship to finance 
advanced college or technical training for a worthy graduate. As 
little as $25 or $50 may in many cases bridge the gulf between high 
school and free local college and it is our present primary aim to 
increase the $700 in scholarship funds already contributed to the 
school during the current term. g ; 

In looking back at our efforts to enlist community resources m 
school guidance, we can already see a prospering cooperative “jae 
a vitalized home room program, an English occupational gui E 
curriculum, and a stimulating and informative annual careen 
ference. Far from least, however, is the community spirit on 
liness that has increasingly eliminated the traditional gap 


the school and the neighborhood. 


arate meetings 
stration by the 


High Points 


CHING 
MATERIALS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WARTIME TEA 


Depart: 


A Handbook of War Savings: School Assembly Program’ =" g43, 78pp. 


. Á i Section. 
ment of Treasury, War Savings Staff, Education Se 


Single copies free. 
Contains scripts of five war savings plays, as well a 
tion and suggestions, 


i mar 
5 additional jnfor 


s 4 #4 # +> * ashing” 


s] ° ° 4 ucation, 
The Americas Cooperate for Victory. U. S. Office of Ed 


E x tes free he 
ton, D, C. November 1942, 16pp. Ius. Single cop!® bond pet wee” ig 
Shows that the love of liberty, which is the strongest tribul 


ne ve tes 
“ricas, has led the 20 nations south of the United Sta 


Am 
40 








ar effort of the Americas as an inseparable part of that of the whole 
the v id. Useful for young people in junior and senior high schools. 


free wor * * * kK * x 
rel TS War Information Films. U. S. Office of War Information, 
A D. C. November 1942. 20pp. Multhilithed. Free. 


Washington, 
Lists films of the armed forces of the United States, the Department 


of Agriculture, Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Office 
of War Information, and other U. S. Government departments and agencies ; 


names places where films may be secured; and tells how they may be bor- 


wed. 
ad * * * * k * 


Information Letter No. 9. War Department, Office of the Chief Signal Of- 
ficer, Washington, D. C. September 1942. 24pp. Illus. Single copies 
free. 

Titles of leading: articles are: Midwestern Signal Corps School at Camp 

Crowder Official Dedicated; General Olmstead Receives ‘Poor Richard Cita- 


tion of Merit; and The Army of Civilians. 
x k k ok k * 


National Socialism—Basic Principles, Their Application by the Nazi Party’s 
Foreign Organization, and the Use of Germans Abroad for Nazi Aims. 
State Department, Superintendent of Documents. 


Hitler’s program to use Germans abroad. 
k * k k k 
Physical Fitness. American Library Association. 25 cents. 
A selected bibliography of texts of physical fitness. 
* k k k k * 
W i . : T 
Pi the Schools Should Teach in Wartime. Educational Policies Comm., 
ational Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
fe of the enemy and desires for revenge should not be taught to 
en and youth in American public schools. 
n ko k k k k * 
andb , = , 
Warr: on Education and the War. U. S. Government Printing Office, 
“th ington, D. C. 1943, 344pp. 55 cents. 
ies E on proceedings of the National Institute on Education and the 
e by the O.F. Office of Education Wartime Commission held 
on University, Washington, D. C., August 28-31, 1942. 


k * k k k 


e for the High-School Victory Corps. U. S. Government 


rinti 
ng Office, Washington, D. C. 1943. 37pp. 20 cents. 
aterial to 


m assist counselors, in carrying out the guidance functions es- 

“ondary m e ars of the High-School Victory Corps in all types a- 
; Ools is. ; ' 

Buda °'S IS “presented under the following topics: 1. The place o 


. 
€ Program in the High-School Victory Corps; 2. Making e5 
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pupil inventory; 3. Securing and using information a 

services and occupations; 4. What the wartime counselin 

5. Organization and administration of the Victory Corps & staff should i 
** +% & @ guidance Programs 


How Can We Make Rationing Work For Us? Office of War I 
Washington, D. C., Bureau of Public Inquiries. 1943 a nformation 
copies free. ` * PP. Single 
Designed for teachers, discussion leaders, and speakers, 

questions about point rationing and suggests others upon whi 

in forum groups might wish to exchange ideas. 
*e* * © € &€ 


bout critica] f 


Consumer Education. State Education Department, Albany, N, Y, 1942 
6pp. Maultilithed. 
Suggestions that may be used as a basis for planning adult classes and 
follow-up clinics and information centers. 
** * * & s 


Consumer Education in Wartime. Division of Instruction and Curriculum, 
Secondary Curriculum Office, Los Angeles, Calif. 1942. 29pp. 


Senior problems course. 
* ¢ * +*+% & * 


How To Live In A Wartime Economy. Department of Education, Augusta, 
Maine. 29pp. Mimeographed. 


A supplement to the high-school manual, Part III. 
+ + * * * * 


, Phil. 
Food Values of Portions Commonly Used. Bowes and Gack sl 
Child Health Society, Room 619, 311 S. Juniper Street, Fill, © 


35pp. 
t $% +% * & * 


Handbook for Food Demonstrations in Wartime. 5 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services, Federal 


Washington, D. C. 1943. 33pp. 


** + * +*+* 942 Vitamins 
Food for Freedom Series: Fight Food Waste in the H oi d for Grow! 


From Farm to You. 1942. When you Eat Out. 1942. 
1942, 


iti -teion, Office 
Nutrition Divisio, 
ecurity Agency, 


** + + © * d 10a! 
G i from State i 
99 Ways to Share the Meat. 1942, May be obtained 
offices of Civilian Defense. 
s + s 4 + * ducatiom 
an wide 
New U. S. Office of Education Publications. U. 5. OR fn 
Washington, D, C, by W. n 


nitz 
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_ Schools and War Gardens—Some Guides and Resources 





A Mer 





gen PORN TS << 
East—An Annotated List of Government Publications of Use 


Far 
The by Ruth A. Gray. 


S, 
ü Teacher 4 College Staff, Enrollments, and Graduates, 1941-42 and En- » 


Estimate 


rollments and Staff for 1942-43. 


t + © © € s$ 


Children’s Food and the Family Pocketbook. U. S. Government Print- 


Your fice, Washington, D. C. 1942. Opp. folder. Single copies, 5 cents; 


ing O 
100 copies. $1. 

Shows types and amounts of food children need and which will give the 
urn in food value for the money and labor spent on them. 


t x * $% & * 


highest ret 


Official Publications of Present-Day Germany. U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 1942. 130pp. 20 cents. Paper cover. 
Presents an outline of the governmental structure of Nazi Germany 

and the official and semiofficial documents by which the Nazi rule controls 

every aspect of life in Germany and the conquered countries. The compiler 
was a Government official in pre-Nazi Germany. 


k kx © g% š g 


National Resources Development Report for 1943. U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 8lpp. 25 cents. 

Part I of this document brings together some of the plan that must be 
met on demobilization day and those for the longer period of post-war devel- 
opment; Part II presents current planning activities for stabilization and 
development. Submitted by the President to the Congress for consideration. 


* * + t k & 


A ; 
f h The W ar—Toward Security; Freedom From Want. Washington, U. S. 
emer Printing Office, September 1942. 6lp. 10 cents. 
Work, ad fon the following from the Board’s larger report “Security, 
policy, sha ae ee The introduction, recommendations on general 
’ er C which i > 
table of Stents: summarizes specific proposals, and the complete 
è + k kę g 


How To 
ie The News. Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
g Office, Washington, D. C. 15 cents. 


No. 16, F 
emergency aa the importance of thinking clearly in the present 
ng its value cals with some of the ways of weighing the news and judg- 


ic ** k + $k 
@ and ) R , : 
tion the War: The World Tomorrow. American Library Associa- 


number is Long. A, L. A. Bulletin, December 1, 1942, volume 36, 
Copies, $2. ale 2. Reprints, single copies, 25 cents; 10 copies, $1; 25 
' 20 copies, $3; 100 copies, $5. 
* % k k k UF 
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Free Posters Available. Office of War Information, 1400 P 
NW., Washington, D. C; SD 
Plant a Victory Garden—stresses the importance of more { 

tion as an aid to the war effort. Especially useful to aai 

teachers and school garden committees. Size: 22” x 28”. 

Do With Less—explains the importance of rationing, and hoy ; 
helps the armed forces. Sizes: 22” x 28” and 28” x 40”. V sacrifice 
The Five Sullivan Brothers—brings home the theme of sacrifice. tł 
the contribution of a single American family—the loss of five broth ae 
sailors on the same ship. Sizes: 22” x 28” and 28” x 40”. ge 

PII Carry Mine Too!—shows a woman shopper carrying parcels, against 

a background of marching troops with full packs. Designed to help relieve 

transportation and delivery problems. Size: 22” x 28”. 
War Bonds—a number of new posters on war bonds are available 

through the Office of War Information. 

* kx * * * * 


Sylvania Aye 


d Produc. 
agriculture 


Battle Stations For All. Division of Public Inquiries, Office of War Infor- 


mation, Washington, D. C. 
Explains the Government’s living cost and anti-in 
lished by the Office of War Information and prepare 


the program. 


flation program. Pub- 
d in cooperation with 


x * * * * * 


JESSE GRUMETTE Abraham Lincoln High School 


THE ANTIQUARIAN'S CORNER 
e, Dean Gildersleeve 
favoring Pre 
ible example 


In a commencement address made last Jun 
of Barnard College deplored the present tendency of 
tentious words. She mentioned as a a ination ® 
of the trend that ubiquitous monstrosity ie pusi- 
required to be extinguished before these prem lose 
ness,” We jus 

Don’t push. We're heading for the antiquarian s hare written 
made a little introductory detour b 
in 1876 by one William Matthews, Professor of Engl wor 
in the University of Chicago. He doesn’t like “welling aptly he 
phrases” any more than Dean Gildersleeve does. Very 
mentions: 


particularly 
( sic) , 


ises are © 


al fee 

: ; ; ed himse 

= ang which (1) saw in London in which a man q” jighted 
inating artist to Her Majesty,” the fact being that 


lamps near the palace, 
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FILMS HELF THE WAR ERBO DŘ 
can be simpler and yet more sublime, Matthews continues 


What 5 
“Let there be light and there was light!” of Moses, which 


than the s 
Longinus SO admired ? 

Would it be an improvement to say, “Let there be light and there was 
a solar illumination !”? “I am like a child picking up pebbles on the sea- 
shore” said Newton. Had he said he was like an awe-struck votary, lying 
fore the stupendous majesty of the cosmical universe and the 
hensible Ourjos which had created all things, we might 


hould not carry in our memories such a luggage of 


prostrate be 
mighty and incompre 
think it very fine, but s 


words. .. 
Never, perhaps did a college professor give a better lesson in 


chetoric than was given by a plain farmer in Kennebec county, Maine, 
to a schopliaaste: “You are excavating a subterranean channel, it 
seems,” said the pedagogue, as he saw the farmer at work near his 
house. “No, sir,” was the reply, “I am only digging a ditch.” 

But long words of a technical nature may have their uses, as the 
following anecdote retold by Matthews proves. Teachers of applied 
mathematics please note: 

nt readers of Boswell will remember an amusing anecdote told 
A - camer Being rudely jostled and profanely addressed by 

stout hMsh-woman illi 
nege , as he was passing through Billingsgate, he looked 

er, and said deliberately, “You are a triangle!” which 
made her swear loud ger Em 
ae r er than before. He then called her “a rectangle! 
—— a but she was more voluble still. At last he screamed 

re a miser ick a 
aire, able, wicked hypothenuse.” And she was 


MAX Wg Tien 
VELL NURNBERG Abraham Lincoln High School 


FILMS HELP THE WAR EFFORT 


The Un} 

tiation oe — Office of War Information, the motion picture 
able number of wedi film sources have made available a consider- 
ome examples ore: — dealing with aspects of the war effort. 
Tenry Brown Farmer a aed ip scope of these film documents: 
hien iniedi l ae family operates a farm in accord- 
oldest son an ura principles, and on their trip to town 

a. Omtory, D e a A as an Army Air Force pilot. 
pic Proportions. rece; he nation’s capital, expanded into micro- 
, receives Americans from all over the country as 


Worker 
kers and soldiers 
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Japanese Relocation—The story of the mass movement of 
of Japanese ancestry, inland from the west coast; a study in 
security tempered with consideration for the humanities, 

Manpower—The War Manpower Commission and the U, S, Ein 
ployment Service tackle the job of fitting working skills to war EE 

The World at War—A 70-minute history of the 10 years before 
Pearl Harbor, clearly tracing the path of agggression which put 
America into the War. 

Mr. Churchill's Island—England and her people resist the Axis, 

Siege of Leningrad—A beleaguered city is pictured by official 
Russian cameramen as it finds no suffering too hard if it means 
standing off the Nazi invader. 

At the Front in North Africa—An American Tank Corps is 
landed in North Africa, engages, and defeats the enemy at Teburba, 
right under the eyes of the camera. 

India in Crisis—A March of Time subject clearly indicating the 
forces pulling in many directions in India. | 

The list is literally endless, because new subjects are added every 
day. No one doubts the value of such films as a graphic means of 
presenting this living world at war, as a means of bringing re 
a better appreciation of the efforts of Americans and citizens a e 
other United Nations in winning the war, of increasing the un E 
standing of the problem facing the world to-day, and of furthering 
a spirit of unity among all who fight the aggressors. 

No one Tai w values, + may well want to know how to 
bring the films to the pupils. 

What are needed are: (1) projection equipment, (2 k 
dresses, and (3) a plan of procedure. Here they are, a5 ae 
for one school. 


persons 
national 


) some ad- 
ed out 


Many 


und films. but 


one size only, 
m. 


PROJECTION EQUIPMENT. These are all so 
are available in either 16 mm. or 35 mm., some in 

all can be had in the professional theater size—35m 
at Jackson to have no 16 mm. equipment of our OWP, 
vital presentation we could borrow a machine from å acto 

P. T. A. We do, however, have a modern theatrical pe result 
one of our staff is a licensed operator. He was licens© t 0 Wate! 
of an examination conducted by the City Departme® struge 
apply, Gas, and Electricity, and arranged—after @ se renew? 
45 the Principal, and now all that is needed is an 37” 





WAR EFFORT 





pius HELP THE | 

id by the school. The license is needed because 35mm. films 
fee, P a fire hazard, and the struggle ensued because of a singular 
pe of red tape, legalistic obesity, and lack of educational under- 
a in various quarters. 

16 mm. projection, as 1S generally known, requires no license, 
because there is no fire hazard involved with the safety films used in 
that size. 35 mm. films can be shown only in the auditorium, but 
16 mm. films, in a 750-watt machine, can be shown either in the 
auditorium, OT in a class room. 

The first suggestion, therefore, results from the type of equipment 
available. If the school has a 35 mm. sound projector, but lacks an 
operator, the fastest solution to the problem will be to contact the 
projectionist at your local motion picture house. You may find that 
he will be willing to serve the school in the morning at a figure within 
the school’s means, especially for those films which can be had free. 
The second solution is going to take time, if our experience is re- 
peated. It is to arrange through the Principal to have a staff mem- 
ber trained in the operation of the projector, and given the examina- 
tion necessary for the license. 

16 mm. projectors may be secured on loan, when available, from 
the Assistant Superintendent in charge of the local school district. 
This means advance scheduling, however, because the district 
machines must serve many schools. In cases where sound projectors 
ae it will be necessary to train someone to operate the 
mrana very handy aid, we have found, is a set of instruction 
These we ring the makes and models of projectors likely to be used. 
rd i en from the manufacturers, all of whom have agen- 

w York City. 


— Two sources we have used for 35 mm. films on the 
Picture ldun (1) The War Activities Committee of the Motion 
ustry, located at 1501 Broadway, N. Y. C., Wisconsin 

est 48th o> The Office of War Information, Film Unit, 35 
furni treet, N. Y. C., Bryant 9-9455. These agencies will 


mish i s 
a bri upon request a list of available films which generally includes 


1ẹ è 
n ition of the film content. 
Speaks” al producers have turned out films in the “America 


offices of ses (illustrated by “Boomtown, D. C.”). The booking 


“eS of t | 
‘ative Tist “se companies can supply the titles. Here is a represen- 
of distributors; 
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-Mayer—1540 Broadway 

Paramount Pictures, Inc.—1501 Broadway 

Universal Pictures—1250 Sixth Avenue 

RKO Radio Pictures—1270 Sixth Avenue 

Columbia Pictures Corp.—729 Seventh Avenue 

20th Century-Fox Film Corp.—444 West 56th Street 

Warner Brothers Pictures—321 West 44th Street 
The “March of Time” films can be rented for school use after th 
f the “protection period” during which the local flm 
book them. For issues prior to last fall a 
RKO Radio Pictures, Inc. ; later ian 


Metro-Goldwyn 


expiration O 
houses might want to 
films may be obtained from 


come from 20th Century-Fox. , 
The motion picture industry has earned a great deal of credit for 


the work it has undertaken in producing, distributing, and showing 


documentary and morale-building films. You have probably seen 


some of them in your local theaters. All of them are available to 
the schools through the agencies just noted. One of the good results 
of this effort by the industry has been to awaken film booking offices 
to the possibility of showing professional motion pictures in schools. 
Once the bookers are convinced that the school is not competing with 


established theaters, their co-operation is forthcoming. 
f whic 


16 mm. films must be obtained through other sources, 0 
the YMCA motion picture bureau, at 347 Madison Ave., New York 
These private distribu- 


City, has given us considerable satisfaction. - 
tors make a small charge for their service, approximately fifty cen 


a reel. The O.W.L. film unit’s list, mentioned above, identifies Bim 
by width, so that it is easy to know the source to which to apply: 


; are 

FILM SHIPMENT. 35 mm. films are unmailable, and, if mai 

to come directly to the school, must be sent by express. pow ive 
al theater tO pech 


a much better method is to arrange with a loc i rvice 
and return the films via the commercial film distributing "in 
which the house uses. This service makes the rounds 0 o 7 
offices, and makes deliveries in accordance with the theaters ver 


ule. You will need to know the days of the week on whic 
hood pla im 
the film 


ies and pick-ups are made to and from your neig borhoo* 
ae Then specify the theater and delivery date when pan the 
badius pd Wapo tation costs are nil; but, impo" 

16 ag Tad that the films will be on han 
it necessary - eat go by express or parcels post. vat thie 
ne ask that they be sent out by express 


more r 
g for their P ou 
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FILMS HEL : 
lay date to be certain of getting them on time, war 


nce of P 


t adva 
j s being what they are. 


deliverie 
ES. Since we are using 35 mm. films exclusively 
them in the auditorium. This is not wholly 
ory from the teaching angle, since the advantages of class 
Il groups are lost. We tried several approaches 
before hitting upon the ones that seem to work best. 

The particular procedure selected depends in part on the length of 
the film. Most of the pictures secured from the War Activities Com- 
mittee of the Motion Picture Industry are one-reel shorts running 
to about 10 minutes in length. The March of Time issues are two 
reelers, and the U. S. A. Signal Corps films may run to three reels. 
The World at War is seven reels long, and The S iege of Leningrad 


pROCEDUR 


now, We must show 


satisfact 
discussion in sma 


is six reels in length. 
We first had subject classes go to the auditorium for short films 


and then back to class after the showing. This is possible for one 
reel films, but 20-minute showings leave too little time for this room- 
to-room travel, and in any case the confusion attendant upon shift- 
rhis ia a T — put single reels on as part 
E ad L AE ra principally for background and 
Missed: wonid ‘Be “tee bey we 16 mm. equipment, these ten-min- 
me riik ah m in subject classes, as part of a lesson, as 
ia acel B venty-minute two reelers. 
priste prades p yora during subject periods, and appro- 
aibi Fae tack on tudies and English classes go to the audi- 
with a precis of the — rooms. Each teacher has been supplied 
pared by a teacher alte itn set of questions on its content, pre- 
anounced to the a S previewed the picture. The questions are 
end of the film a4 s before the start of the showing. At the 
Where the teache vn - class sends one or two pupils to the stage, 
on the film over i Tr as period captain conducts a recitation 
n their seats un S = system. Surprisingly enough, the pupils 
tt and this nt å aruopate directly, remain attentive and 
ne of getting rl is liked by the teachers. It has the 
i Of great ae Sa lin quickly before large groups. It 1s a 
S have found own m that both English and Social Studies 
isi when we shoy h Ben profitable. 
ations, V feature-length films that we run into com- 


mm, — 
1. projectors will take only 2000-ft. reels, limiting 
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continuous projection to 22 minutes, after which ther 
wait of 3 minutes to change reels and carbons. 16 m 
will take 1600-ft. reels, running for 40 minutes, Apart { 
mechanical limitations is the fact that films longer than th 
extend beyond one class period. We have met this proble 
ways. 

In the case of The World at War, we wanted each morning ses. 
sion pupil to see all of the film if at all possible. But it took three 
periods to show all of it. So all pupils in terms 5-8 went to the audi- 
torium from each of their Social Studies and English classes. This 
provided two periods for all of them, and three periods (English, 
History and Economics) for a considerable number. Part 1 of the 
film was shown during periods 1 and 4, part 2 during periods 2 and 
5, and part 3 during periods 3 and 6. The number of pupils who 
were “cheated” out of a part by reason of an accident of programing 
was surprisingly small. For these and any others interested, the 
film was shown, complete, in the afternoon. 

In the case of The Siege of Leningrad, we selected the two mid- 
dle reels as containing the heart of the film’s message, and these were 
shown throughout the morning. The entire film was then shown 
in the afternoon, for those interested. 

We are planning to continue our 35 mm. film program “for the 
duration,” after which we hope to have a 16 mm. sound projector 
for class room use. Maybe we can even persuade someone to p 
the rental for Disney’s Saludos Amigos in the interest of Pan-Ame 
icanism and good, clean fun! 

VINCENT MCGARRETT 


943) 
e€ must be A 


rom the 
ree reels 


Andrew Jackson High Schoo! 


' WAR 
“A TALE OF TWO CITIES” AND THE PEOPLES’ W 


Anyone who has taught A Tale of Two Cities 15 i th 
many difficulties that the average student finds in T eading cabulaty: 
the involved plot, the sarcasm and satire, the troublesome Y? the 
Nevertheless, the book is exceedingly valuable, especial _ 
times. In fact, if one considers for a moment all the a € 
English syllabus, he would be hard put to it to pn $- an i 
which has more direct application in terms of the issu’ ovel sta" j 
ciples in our Peoples’ War, The lasting qualities of ak 5 
Ki clearly because its universality in dealing wit an 


m. Projectors 








4 TALE OF TWO CITIES 

edom from tyranny takes on renewed meaning in the light 
rance O 1943. . i ; 

AS s particular significance of the novel fully justifies the effort 

„quired to surmount the difficulties. It becomes a distinct challenge 

S the teacher to employ all his skills and to develop the most ef- 

fective devices for handling the book. 


FRANCE—YESTERDAY AND TODAY. Certainly every alert 
teacher exploits all the possible similarities between France in 1789 
and France today. The fraternity of Jacques is meaningful to the. 
class as an underground movement in a far deeper sense than it 
could have been five years ago. The relentless bitterness of Mme. 
Defarge is understandable by reference to her suffering descendants 
in Nazified France. And is not Monsieur the Marquis who says, 
“Repression is the only lasting philosophy,” an 18th century Nazi? 
The similarities are numerous and obvious. 


for fre 


TECHNIQUE. In order to throw into sharp historical perspective 
this relationship between the issues involved in the French Revolu- 
tion and in our present Peoples’ War, I employed a device which 
proved eftective—a comparison of American democracy, France of 
1/89, and France under Nazi domination. Fortunately, we had only 
recently devoted a whole full period to a Jefferson Day program on 
that great patriot’s contribution to American democratic principles 
and ideals, 
Pal ot loom = — = a = with -a AE across 
ii Nested Foc rinctp es, France Un er the Old égime, 
it fogs, nce, own the sides were listed the seven topics 
ote. 4 iy Education, 2. Privileged Class. 3. Right to 
Religious Fach of Minorities. 5. Freedom from Want. 6. 
Sian ee pi Civil and Legal Rights. 
eM to make y ten days in which to complete the chart, and I urged 
Son an nan Se of encyclopedias, histories, biographies of Jefter- 
magazine and newspaper articles on France. Wher- 


Ver Dossi 
Sib 
lation le they Were to document their statements by direct quo- 


Scenes in om Jefferson, for example; or by direct reference to 
ale of Two Cities—for example, to Doctor Manette’s 

C Man oY a Lettre-de-Cachet. 

a arch was a big order for fourth termers, and many of 


apre nine 
ed that they had really learned something. The uani 


MRrisonme 
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ties and contrasts were sharply set side by side for the 

brutality and the complete denial of human rights which m, 
izes Fascism was clearly revealed as a retrogression to th 
of feudalism under the old régime. Equally clear by cont 
those rights of man which Jefferson established as the 


the world fight today. 
Epwarp L. HERBST 


HOME AND SCHOOL RELATIONSHIPS 


[During the summer of 1942 a group of teachers of Girls 
Commercial High School, under the direction of Miss M. 
Bentley, Annex H ead, made their summer project visits to 
the homes of certain of the girls in our Annex. Several 
hundred homes were visited. Findings, case studies, recom- 
mendations formed the discussion topics of our faculty 
meetings for the term. Below is given the report made by 


one of the teachers.—Eb.] 
In this, our desire to help our girls mo 


school life with us, I was very fortunate 1n It 
all cases, I was given an extremely kind reception a 


re effectively during their 


nd a very cordial 
No. 3000 to No. 


hearing. I was even chauffeured from one home— + was als0 
6000 on the same street when I asked for aan ard Shaw- 

. 5 z er a 
escorted to the correct trolley line by a miniature ifed if 


: lly co 
even to the matter of a snowy plume which was carefully 
he street. 


front of the buffet mirror before our exit to t =e which 

In one instance, the house was dirty. One other Stua" -a 
I shall not describe, haunted me for weeks. erst or 
had reached the age of seventeen while still in the pAn receiv 
term officially, the parents were eager to have their daug ought their 
diplomas. Some mothers had been misinformed an 
girls were in the present senior class. 


i by othe 
PARENTS’ ATTITUDES. As has been ae reef o oul 


our group, the attitude of the parents in their re e unta 
school, has a marked effect upon our students. 
relationships for which we are most directly Te k 
a from the child’s inability to fit into the SH 


e re 
„ansible ? uf 
“Peite jacket 0f? 





1943) 
The 
Character. 
€ ty T, anny 


. basi 
American democracy and for which men of good will throue tA 


Fort Hamilton High School 


in most of my visits. Jn’ 


OL RELATIONSHIPS 





ME AND SCHO 
most of which are the heritage of tradition, or have some 
| in view than that of intelligent helpfulness. Since we do 
ae clairvoyance, we must find some tangible means of meas- 
a a situation so as to capitalize her endowments instead 
uring ara -4¢ upon her deficiencies to the extent of creating within 
of concentrating p E 
her the dull discouragement of defeat. l _ 

In the story of The Raft, do you remember the effect of the F 
on the report card? (Was it in geography °) When we realize 
that three-fourths of our usual commercial students come to us atter 
they are fifteen years old—some even seventeen—we can see im- 
mediately that we must take steps to meet their needs more intelli- 
gently than we have done. These girls are likely to be physically 
larger than their thirteen or fourteen-year old class mates. Imagine 
their having to fit into the same size dresses, or worse still, into the 
same shoes! To deceive these girls and their parents by pretending 
that they are pursuing a commercial course, should be beneath our 
professional ethics. I must hasten to add that in this group as a 
whole, teachers are agreed, we find the greatest amount of un- 
selish helpfulness and of sacrificial sharing, as well as earnest 
effort. 

We have taken the initial step in helpfulness through the work 
> ably done by our program committees, laboring arduously with 
individual promotions. Let us continue this custom-tailoring in pro- 
grams wherever needed. Neither eyes nor teeth can be cared for 


by . ; À 
2 mass production, and the brain and heart are even more sensi- 
ive, | 


HO 


courses, 


nie An angle of home-school relationships in which par- 
mothers kee or aa are at fault, results from absences. Selfish 
Sometimes for oe at home at their own convenience, and 

‘Or trivial reasons. 
isiy rr few mothers are of this group. Many must of 
are employed, an daughters home at times since they themselves 
Separation the ; at is this a serious problem when, through 
Of the children ather does not contribute adequately ip be support 
Work is so east One mother of five little ones said, “My present 
u may ew more Satisfactory than anything I have had before. 
Pay Was raise ' me silly, but I was so thrilled yesterday when my 
@ to $14 per week!” A child of pre-school age was 


this 
” Mothers yn 3 
"S greatest problem—where to put her child while her 
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oldest daughter is with us. This situation has been intensif 
the war, and the temptation to keep high school girls at he With | 
become increasingly greater. | e will 


HOME-DISCIPLIN E. Another source of difficult home-sch 

i i l TOET ool 
relationships occurs when there 1s a lack of discipline at home Co 
sequently no helpful participation in family responsibilities—in othe, 
words, no training in home citizenship, just empty threats, empty of 
performances. It recalls the story of the litle girl whose dolly would 
not sit up in the doll carriage. “What you will get when we reach 
home,” said the little girl. “T’ve threat and I’ve threat and [ye 
threat, but now I mean my threat.” In such cases there will be no 
effort at steady and persistent cooperation on the part of the parent 
in providing the necessary home work periods, no establishment of 
desirable habits of any kind. , 

One of the most distressing home-school relationships arises when 
must remain in school with a program so largely made up of 
study periods that she surely knows that she can never be a candidate 
for graduation. We do nothing to prevent this stagnation by which 
we stigmatize and humiliate the girl in the eyes of her schoolmates 
and her friends and bring crushing disappointment to her parents. 


d unfortunate home 


a girl 


SUMMARY—To sum up, then, unhappy ane nts to the 
school relationship arise out of reactions of pupils or pare 
following : ‘ng the 
: sin 
1. Failure on the part of the daughter to succeed in passing 
commercial subjects from term to term. y, necessitat- 
2. Illness of the mother or some member of the nampa D tf: 
ing the girl’s absence from school, and resulting 1 
ing failures. “wd up desit- 
3. Home conditions in which no effort is made to bul tricted 
ion is not T 


able habits and worthy attitudes. This situat 
to any one economic class. , hose who hav? 
4. The problem of working mothers, especially t90 
children of pre-school age. 
5. Akin to this, is the situation where sO 
assume a mother’s burden because of de 
6. One of the most humiliating of all, is simp 


through several terms when there is no ho 
uated, 


t 
ur girls mi 


me of 
ton. 


ath or n 0 
-eepin d- 
- = “of peing 8” 








yg FOURTH DIMENSION. 
k RECOMMENDATIONS 

To make available the helpful information gathered last sum- 
mer, each official teacher will find in her folder a report of cer- 
tain girls in her class. She will then list the names to be 
posted in alphabetical order for the aid of subject teachers. 
Later on, duplicate reports will be placed in connection with the 
permanent records. 

Mrs. Rundquist has worked out an excellent method for get- 
ting a more complete picture of the girls abilities, opportuni- 
ties, and needs, SO that we can meet these more wisely. 


— 
. 


must sell the school to the child, in spite of parental sales- 
resistance. 

4. Our dean of Maxwell girls, will help to reduce excessive 
absences. 


5. Fortunately for the working mother, both Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation and Parents Associations are setting in motion machin- 
ery for the establishment of nursery schools. 

6. The creation of a general course so constituted that, without 
sloppiness or sentimentality, our girls who need it, will be given 
opportunity for steady promotion with the definite assurance 
that a diploma will be theirs at the completion of the course. 

Please bear in mind that our visits were made for the purposes 

of diagnoses, not merely for fact-finding, and that we hope in the 
-r Ko? to hrai remedial procedures for those already en- 
m Pap pong measures for those who come later. l think 
so kindly you 5 t = many of the conditions to which you listened 
eters has as y knew. We did, too. But I can assure you the 
iln een to us at Maxwell a source of great professional 


ELLI 
LEN ANDERSON Girls Commercial High School 


THE FOURTH DIMENSION IN A JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 
À 


ir-mind i ‘ 
Which : ded people today are familiar with the fourth dimension, 


teach 
r- l rari . g . + 
One j ‘an in our Junior High Schools will recognize it as the 


IS Time i ` 
„°C itself, I have chosen this as my topic because every 


€ Ineyj 
itable 
element to be met and conquered—well, almost con- 


S5 


To overcome the indifference and antipathy of parents, we 
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quered. We all know that our work is never done. Ther 
comes the day when you may lock the door of the library ae 
feeling of light-heartedness which comes with the knowled that 
one’s job is finished. There are always tantalizing fringes a 
somehow never get quite tucked in, no matter how efficient a 
librarian or the library. And this is precisely where our oan 
dimension, Time, rears its head. 

How shall we wisely use our time? How shall we divide ann 
subdivide the time alloted? How much time may we prudently 
give to book selection, to cataloging, to book circulation, and, in our 
own particular need, to selecting the individual child’s book needs? 
It is clear that we cannot stress each of these evenly. Then, accord- 
ing to our needs, which one must come first? And, having decided 
where to place the greatest pressure, have we the time, the time, 
THE TIME? 

Like each of the teacher-librarians in our New York City Junior 
High Schools, we faced this problem in our library. A survey was 
made. Like our ex-Governor, Alfred E. Smith, we decided to look 
at the record.” Was the time given to the job, selecting the right 
books to suit the individual child’s needs, commensurate with the 
results found in the survey? We shall see. | ae. 

We are a readying school now, though upon its ena N. ae 
six years ago, the primary factor was to “sell” the pupils t 


| ‘cular. This 
of reading in general, and of reading our books in particula A 
howed us that our rea 


1943) 


is no longer a factor. Last year’s survey s ee, The poor, 

required individual guidance along one of two lines. atisfac- 
| help in finding 5 

verag? 


slow, disinterested, reader needed persona 
tory book choices. The pseudo-sophistica bia 
reader, who had tasted a few drops of wine from the § r 

adult best-seller lists to paraphrase Miss Millay, m” the fine- 
discrimination, as well as training in the appreciation ae ; 
ness in literature. This reader must learn not tO * current gy 
because the Book of the Month Club had not listed Oat? reading 
choice. The groundwork, the foundation for adult 
had to be built carefully and tactfully. We h 
ling them to read; now we must enrich their s 


ted, bright oF “i the 


elections. ings was 


ry read! 


For six months a detailed account of our libra 
carefully tallied. This is what we found. mb 
oy Junior High School register for the te a 
ik , and ending January, 1943, was one thous 





TYPES Op 


Of 


gg FOURTH DIMENSION ——————____ 


. pupils Of these, all except the C. R. M. D. pupils reported 
six 


x P brary: Thirty groups reported for library instruction once 
o a Most of these are double groups, which means two classes 
a week. There are no library assistants in our library. With 
ong p of the new 7A classes, all of these pupils had been 
the a guidance of this librarian for two or more years. 
ra library boasts of three thousand seven hundred eighty books. 
our circulation, including home and school, totaled ten thousand 
six hundred and thirty. 

When were these books borrowed? For the most part after school 
on Friday, to be returned Monday morning. When there were more 
than four copies of the same book, they were borrowed during the 


week, to be kept for one week. 


WHICH PUPILS BORROWED THE BOOKS? A check on the 
circulation among slow, and normal, and rapid readers proved that 
in the seventh and eighth years our borrowers came from both 
groups. Just as many slow readers as normal readers reported 
regularly for books. In the ninth year, normal and rapid readers 
only, with few exceptions, continued to borrow our books. One 
reason given for the slack in our slow readers of this group is that 
many of them work after school, which affords them little time for 
supplementaly reading. 


WHAT IS THE READING GRADE OF OUR READERS? 
For one thousand three hundred forty-eight pupils here is a survey. 


Reading Grade Number of Pupils 
4 12 
5 145 
6 348 
Z 245 
8 170 
9 : 111 
0 98 
l 115 
N 104 
ote that five hundred readers have a reading grade below seven. 


BOOKS SELECTED. In former years the circulation 
! books exceeded that of our non-fiction books. This 
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term the circulation of our non-fiction books exceede > 
fiction by two and one-half times. 

In order of frequency of call, here is the distribution of 
fiction books: i 


1. Aviation 


. Careers 
. America, our country; the present war; national defense 


2 
3 
4. Nature, particularly animal stories 
5 
6 


1943) 
d that of our 


the non. 


. Biography i 
_ Sea stories, brave deeds of our sailors, Coast Guard and Annapolis 


stories / | 
. Travel in general, United Nations countries in particular 


7 
8. Sports 
9. Music 


10. Science . 
11. Religion, especially stories from the Bible 


12. Poetry 


BOOKS BORROWED MOST F REQUENTLY? A complete 
alphabetical list of one hundred forty-two books which were an 
on the reserve list is available for the asking. Time and a i | 
permit the mention of just a few. A glance at this popular lis 


show the diversity of reading interests. 


African Adventure StorteS...ccccessevees .Loring, J. = ME.. Ober, C 
Airplane and its Engine......+- eae eee Chatfield, C., , 
IE copre see Salten, F. 
Barbara Benton, Editor......seceeseeeeee? Olds, H. 
Black: Tanker s. eerst ETTIENNE wens aieae Pease, H ” 
Captain Blood ....s.soocoococccosocoeeose Sabatini, l 
Careers of Cynthia...cccccccccccssccceces Berry, E A 
Chr TPRPREE escrssencemevnnanesscd AEN Lagerlof, . 
Danger is My Business..ccccsesecees _..e-Craig, I. 
Dragon’s Secret sccccccccccccccccvcceeeees Seaman, A. 
660d EG: oirein i KERENT NE ea Buck, P. 
Janë Brè soresgivi PEVE EEVEREDUNNA _...Bronte, © 

I Married Adventure...cccceeee aa ‚Johnson, 

Mir DE paperean sasaa o o Scoville, 

Neighbors to the South... ai Keun . Goetz, D. 

Penrod, His Complete Story..+++: o... eo Tarkington, 

Prester John soosoo MORE E ., e+» Buchan, J. 

Riddle in Pez... a as T „Fleming, Y 

Roller L P EET „se DAWyE!, 


oeaeaee Rawlings, d 


pOURTH DIMENSION 


i eading grade of popular books is as follows: 
readin pi Number a Books 
3 1 
4 2 
5 2 
6 13 
7 23 
g 25 NOTE: Only nineteen 
9 39 books below Grade 7— 
10 12 compared with five hundred 
11 8 five readers with reading 
12 16 grades below 7. 


WHAT DOES THIS SURVEY SUGGEST? Aside from the 
ironic twinges, which reminded me throughout this survey that it 
takes much of my free time to test the wise use of school time already 
expended, some facts are pertinent. The time spent upon individual 
guidance in book selection was not wasted. The harvest of better 
books chosen is ample reward for the sowing time. 
These suggestions might be drawn: . 
. The majority of the boys and girls of Olinville are making good use 
of the library. 
Both bright and slow readers are reading voluntarily. 
Olinville pupils are learning to make wise use of their leisure time. 
i Our pupils are keeping abreast of the time. Note the prominence of 
aviation, defense, careers, on our popular lists. 
. The stress on non-fiction books might reflect a more realistic, perhaps 
4 more mature, attitude toward books. 


i There is a diversified and satisfying selection of up-to-the-minute 
books in our library. 


i Our adolescent readers are enjoying books with good content, within 
their age levels, 


Our : ina 
„© readers are learning respect and appreciation for the fineness 
in literature, 


a 


e w N 


% The jj 
10. The - rary is working for the whole school. 
lia Ow and disinterested reader presents a real challange to the 


an for future study. 


hours out This librarian will continue to expend many 
Y on individual book selection. She is happy to see the 
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practical results of the application of the Persian poet Saadi 
“If of thy mortal goods thou art bereft, 
And from thy slender store two loaves alone are left 
Sell one, and with the dole ; 
Buy hyacinths to feed the soul.” 

In the days to come, when these future citizens are helpin 
shape the world of the future, who can say that their ideas a 7 
not be richer, fuller, and more constructive because of these a 


“hyacinths” of adolescence ? 
ANNE McGUINNESS 
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OlinvilleJunior High School 


DISTRIBUTING AND COLLECTING MACHINE SHOP TOOLS 


This term our machine shops had to provide for four hundred 
additional admissions. Shops had to be utilized to their full capacity. 
Courses of study had to be revised, first by the elimination of un- 
necessary projects, then by the addition of more repetitive jobs in 
the fundamentals required for success in war industries and in the 
required specialties of the armed forces, and lastly by making every 
minute in the shops count. 

The machine shop department of Samuel Gompers Vocational 
High School attacked the problem. An analysis showed that moa 
tools must be made available for the students’ use but that ae 
precaution against loss created difficult problems. The time re 
for a class of 35 boys to line up at the tool room and oe 
the tools required for bench work or the operation hal for the 
and the time necessary to return these tools and store t 5 n a after 
inmediate use of the War Training classes using the shop 
hours, increased. 

A tripod was designed but it presente 
many and what tools should be included in a bench 
and method could be used for rapid handling O 
kits? The tripod design fitted the distribution a 
milling machine tools only. All wrenches, tee-head ott en f 

nuts, a 3-inch paint brush to clean the machine, 2” 


er ha 
i À k . i pze lubrication, „xl 
cate the moving parts requiring manual square to 


i jae oe 
difficulties. 
d many ‘it ? What tools 


I ” 
mer, and a complete set of parallels from is all 
l i , e 
were neatly mounted for immediate use. 
A tool board was designed and con 


ri wrenches, a soft-face mallet, 


dat 
comme e 
tstructed to at 4” „djusta 


4 of steel mh 








NG AND COLLECTING TOOLS 





pisTRIBUT! 
emda 4” paint brush for safe cleaning required to operate 


ii in ie 


squ 


4 shaper- l 
A tool board for each of the eleven engine lathes was made similar 


io the shaper board. These boards held the chuck wrenches, both 
3 and 4 jaw, a six inch steel rule, a 4” inside caliper, a 4” outside 
caliper, a one-inch micrometer, the lathe centers and the sleeve, the 
ail stock wrench, the tool holder wrench, the tool post wrench, and 
the screw driver. The board may be set on a post attached to the 
lathe. 

The bench kit was a different problem. It was decided that a 
bench hand required a 6” steel rule, a scriber to layout lines, a com- 
bination square for both layout work and checking, a 4” divider for 
radial lines and circles, a center punch for centering and weighting 
layout lines, a hand hack saw to cut metal, six assorted files for 
filing to the line, and a file card for cleaning the files as they became 
dirty and clogged. 

Fourteen tools were required for each vise and we had 25 vises 
inuse. Ordinary shop procedure would require the last boy to wait 
30 to 35 minutes for his tools. The tools would be mishandled and 
the returns unproperly checked because of the last minute rush. 

A box kit was designed and a soft white pine wood sample con- 
structed. Corrections and improvements were made. Soft white 
ey wl = m on the Board of Education supply books, 
mi Aea opr Fifty boxes were required. Hard wood 
da Ere = and prices were high. Hope faded but the desire to 

The saan = shop students more working time persisted. 
bina = k 1e department contributed to a fund. Maple one- 
working e aea and planed to the proper thickness. A wood- 
Teia me made a well-designed, sturdy box with a handle ın 
together s he joints were properly machined, fitted and glued 
the tools a aa provided free removal and replacement of all 
cut, one A eh pa ane UY hand file, ane 10 flat file, single 

"see a ae one 8” pillar file, one 10” round file and one 

. Steel numbers 3” high were made to burn the num- 


(rs fr 
Om s : po 
Were Dur Oe 25 in two sets of 25 boxes. Corresponding numbers 
n r 
Clear yar ed, stamped and etched in each tool. Two coats of water 


sach yi . 
a IS . 
Vise ¢ is numbered from 1 to 25 and a boy assigned to each 


. At rean l í i 
či kits, quires but eight to ten minutes to inspect and issue the 
€ same time is needed to return and check them. m 
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The results are far reaching and gratifying, Be 
ing meets trade requirements. Better care of the to 
and an easy and accurate method of checking the 
A minimum of time lost and maximum time is Provided for w 
Student-teacher relationships are improved. Only when eas ii 
vices are provided for all machine shops, through purchase by i 
Board of Education, will the full benefits be realized. ’ 

WALTER N. SCHUHMACHER 

Samuel Gompers Vocational High School 


Er, 1943) 
uer housekee 

ols is Promoted 
m is Provided, 


AN ACTIVITY PROGRAM IN A SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING CLASS 


To many teachers the activity program is a snare and a delusion 
and a headache—but when an activity program which practically 
i ] —that’s news! 
falls into your lap works miracles . 
When, toward the end of last term, I was asked to be Chairman 


ommittee to raise funds for a Red Cross Ambulance 


of a Bazaar C ning to purchase, I readily 


1 i i lan 
which Flushing High School was p hee 
assented, because in times like these one does all sorts of things 


re- 

seem a little impossible in normal times. But to wok anes 
quires months of preparatory work and canvassing for fea 
and who in a busy school organization has the time Te GSE 

I talked the matter over with my t term 
group of 25 students—23 — ext Es 
in hi c consequently q r succ 
rain if na roars at could put so big a oe Ov ediate an 
fully in less than a month’s time, the respaa sx GORE something 
electric! They were really vitally intereste Ag 
that was actually going to have dollar and cen 


J 
„mediately, 29° 
THE CLASS PITCHES IN. We got ee turn fe 
can say without reservations, that never mA group © stu 4 
much good, usable, mailable work as did letters and notices 
Because every period was too short for A d at terrific spee ost 
filing that had to be done, the students wor nal to keep our 
came in during study periods and after sC ș wet 
up to date. whose name 
We sent out hundreds of letters to firms our st 


the parents © 
supplied by teachers, students, or by 


Secretarial Traim 
2 boys—all in their las 


e serious and mature. 


Ce A ee 


i 
i 
| 
i 
} 
t 








N ACTIVITY ee 
, we wrote to firms and individuals in our local community 
e 


we were not able to use many form letters, nor a 

‘17. Most of the letters were personal letters and many 
farm oA “amiens who asked questions or demurred received 
a Every gift that was received—even a single item was 
ollow- 


Becaus 
and elsewhere, 


ledged. ; 
= a card-index system showing the name of every firm 


to whom we wrote and on this card our file clerks indicated whether 
a reply was received, what merchandise was sent to us, and when 
t was acknowledged. It was a proud moment for a file clerk when 
we said, “Woolworth’s on Main Street say they have already sent 
us a donation. Please check this.” And she was able to say with- 
out a loss of time just what was what. Of course, we kept a 
letter file too, and here again all those theoretical details about a 
separate folder for six letters, etc., suddenly became practical, func- 
tional knowledge. In fact, no text-book or lecture ever brought home 
the importance of accuracy in a filing system as did this project. 
Then, of course, there were last minute notices to get out—one 
to each class, or one to each bazaar agent—or one to each section 
officer—and we learnt when to use onion-skin paper and carbons, 
and when it was more expedient to cut stencils—but above all we 
learned to do everything with dispatch and for immediate use. 
Letters were dictated at the teacher’s desk to individual students 
while different groups in the room were typing notices, thank-you 
Sap x keeping the filing systems up-to-date. (This had to be 
inthe _ t and was of the greatest importance to prevent duplication 
, ing out of letters.) Often there were five or six different 
one in one period, but ach group knew that what was 


Jobs being q 
st 
tied had to be completed to be of dollar and cents value—and 


Somehow it Was. 


We 
5 sealed and Stamped stacks of letters, we typed dozens and 
ns of envelo 


Most approved pes—all by the speediest and most efficient and 
existe methods because the need for speed and efficiency 
cen. Used all the devices we had read about in the pages 
tarial training books and suddenly understood the differ- 


à the right way and the wrong way because the right 
© Work out on time, 


IT W. 
tih 5 KS. 


ave for 


of Our Secre 
© Detwee 
aY got th 


I don’t know what practical value this experiment 
other commercial teachers because it isn’t often that 
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we are given a real business venture to carry through 
one was such a success that by the time the Bazaar aie But this 
had raised $750 (in just one afternoon and evening of es We 
had also raised our typing and dictation speed Without ae and 
throughout the class almost miraculously. ception 


Emma S. MILLER 


F lushing High School 


INTERESTS OF EVENING HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


PURPOSE OF THIS SURVEY. How do the students who at- 
tend our evening high schools differ from those who attend the day 
high schools? What are the motives which prompt them to 
come to school after a day’s work? What do the students them- 
selves think of the evening high schools? In order to satisfy his 
curiosity about questions such as these, the writer, who has been 
a teacher in the evening schools for sixteen years, distributed a 
simple one page questionnaire to students in his three English classes, 
Sixty-five questionnaires were filled out, forty by students taking 
eighth term English and twenty-five by students taking fifth om 
English. Since the questionnaires were filled out at the end 0 a 
term (January, 1942), the replies are representative of the mo 
serious and persevering students. 

COMPOSITION OF THE GROUP. Seventeen years ee 
mum age for attendance in evening school, and the me is SIX 
twenty-two. (The average age of day high school stu d thirty-one 
teen.) In our group of sixty-five, thirty-four males <= years 0 
females, fifty-five were between seventeen and pe y ke 
age, and ten were thirty years or over. Fifteen stude ountries 3P 
outside continental United States, thirteen 1n 


European ©? , woo 
arrie , 
two in Porto Rico. Seven of the students were m already 


f nts 
them had children in college. Five of the apres in urop 
graduated from a secondary school: one from i diploma; É es 
one had a commercial diploma; one a yocationa ym to sect 


academic diplomas, All but five students said they 
a high school diploma. on 
re 
ents we ed 
EMPLOYMENT. Fifty-five of our sixty-five ai even St 
a at the time they answered the questionnaire? 





e ” 
lanai ni aie tee N 


aes Pee a ~~ 


TS OF EVENING HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


į they were unemployed. Three were housewives. A general 
tha ‘ution of occupations would place twenty-two students in 
distr! = d office positions, thirteen in industrial work, ten in sales 
Se eee, and ten in service occupations. The quality of the jobs 
ies from that of errand boy to two students who had civil service 
ositions in the post office. Several had responsible office or secre- 
‘arial positions; one was a Hebrew teacher ; one a telephone super- 
visor; two were dental technicians; one was a diamond cutter and 


another a skilled radio worker. 





VOCATIONAL DISSATISFACTION AS A MOTIVE. Only 
the strongest motive would keep young people coming to school night 
after night for months and years, sometimes in spite of poor physical 
stamina and even indifferent mental ability. Our survey indicates 
that the motive is in most cases a desire for vocational improvement. 
The typical process is, apparently, something like this. A student 
drops out of day school because of failure, or lack of interest, or 
for family or financial reasons, or for a combination of reasons. 
and takes the first job that comes along. Usually the job is of a 
routine nature, and after a while he comes to the realization that 
he needs a high school diploma for advancement in the work he is 
doing, or for entrance into a new and more desirable vocation. 
Occasionally, a student has informed his employer that he already 
has a diploma, and returns to evening school to secure one before 
his untruth is discovered. 

Our students’ statements about their vocational interests are very 
om Twenty-seven said they intended to engage in a career 
tional i a ated to the work they are now doing. Eighteen addi- 
of work fie e that they intended to advance in the field 
mechanic w which they WEXE now engaged. For example, a radio 
aN office an ants to be a radio engineer, An older student who is 

milliner m intends to become a certified public ipera 
refugee who has i : enter a school for dieticians. A e Pr 
hospita] deit ad to accept a position as a pantry girl in i 
'clephone = . to study dietetics and perhaps later medicine, Ris 
Profession "peaa has become interested n the social Sen iy 

' £ number desire to qualify for civil service positions. 
ow employed as a color matcher hopes to secure a position 


amin >. Bureau of Engraving. A soda clerk expects to take the 
é ation for policeman 


Man n 
| the 
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STUDENTS’ SUGGESTIONS. That many eveni 
e . i ing hi h 
students desire a broader school program is evidenced p 8. schoo} 
the question, “How could evening school be of Prod replies to 
to you?” Most numerous among the requests for ag die a 
jects was the suggestion for a class in civil service Bitoni sub- 
class in civil service preparation was introduced this term a (A 
proved very successful.) Two students expressed a desire to | has 
to play a musical instrument. One student asked for “Various ait 
ers and lecturers on general cultural subjects and current ect 
Another suggested “a forum or round table discussion of teacher 
and students.” A number asked for more guidance. “Each student 
should be given guidance individually.” “Institute some sort of 
vocational guidance toward national defense vocations.” “I think 
we should have more advisers that really take an interest in the 
pupil’s career.” Several asked for a gymnasium program. “There 
should be a physical training period that would rest the mind of 
the student.” “Most of the students never have a chance for exer- 
cise.” A desire for more social contacts was voiced by a Porto 
Rican student. “It would be better for me if I could get more 
acquainted with students in order to improve my language. an 
other wrote: “Clubs would help me socially in making new friends. 


1943) 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. For we 
jority of students, evening high schools is part of ar a E 
vocational readjustment. This is a complex and ame i ices are 
which students need expert assistance. All too ae jn our 
made without regard to aptitudes, such as the three stu ike a 
survey who were preparing for senographic po k S or fail- 
fact that their English record placed them 1n the een much mor 
ing group. Evening school students need to pa ga ‘cated by the 
vocational information than they now receive, as E inform 
fact that sixteen students in our study asked for spec" ble 
about a variety of occupational fields. It WO? pools 
to conclude that the efficiency of our evening high peT l 
enhanced if an organized guidance program yá ii which 1%% 
program, by frankly recognizing the vocational nti umbe’ 
students to enroll in evening school, might ie only tO 
those who register at the beginning of cach term, nt pr portio” gs 
after a few nights or few wecks. Also, 4 mea p pro" 


ani are interested in gymnasium, 556M 





A j . š 

rrent such programs in evening high as a supplement to the 
e formal class activities. It should be noted that because of their 

a dance in evening school, students have very limited opportunity 

i social and recreational expression. 
HenrY MILLER 


to wa 


Morris Evening High School 


A TERM PLAN FOR CIVICS FOR THE YEAR 1943 


ņ—Why are cities being bombed today . . . Why are cities the 

objectives of bombing expeditions? 

1—How is the present war affecting the management or govern- 
ment of cities? What new functions have been imposed 
upon the government of cities? 

1[.—What new ideas on city rule and life for the post-war world 
are being considered ? 

1V.—What are the problems facing a modern statesman or politi- 


cian? 
V.—What are the problems facing the citizen of a democracy 
today ...? 


VI.—How did the United Nations come to be? What is the nature 
of their compact? What are the future prospects of the 
United Nations? 
VII—What is the place of the United States in the United Nations? 
VIIIL—How does the United States manage to carry on its demo- 
cratic institutions today in spite of the war? 
IX—What is a democratic institution? 
X.—How does the constitution of the United States guarantee 
g the democratic nature of the country? 
I—What are the new ideas about expanding democracy? 
—How are the American people educated in the ideas and ways 
xm of democracy ? 
—What ideas are being proposed about democratizing the con- 
quered countries . . . about democratizing the world, after 
| x the war? 
i —How are leaders developed . . . how do they arise... how 
‘ do they behave—in a democracy . . . Compare with totali- 
X _fatian countries? 
— is meant by love of country . . » how does love p 
ni ‘Ty fit in today when so many countries are uniting tOr 
ain common causes? 67 
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It is absolutely essential that the young high school 
made familiar with the current forces and ideas and 
day. The above outline seeks to do so. It is E 
in accord with the contents of newspapers and radio pr 
news-reels. It is alive in that it is in the form of eA and 
tions. Naturally, the above outline needs the stimulus ipa i 
logical insights of correct pedagogy, which the good eatin ae 
supply. < 

MARTIN WOLFSON 


1943) 


C in that it is 


Brooklyn High School for Specialty Trades 


HIGH CLASS FUN 


Honor classes are still new enough in our school for us to wonder 
occasionally what the students really think about them, and to at- 
tempt, in the circuitous fashion preferred by English teachers, to 
harvest such revelations from the term’s crop of compositions, 
speeches, and examination papers. Naturally, most of the honor 
students have very simply demonstrated their superiority by side- 
stepping such subjects as “The Advantages of Honor Classes,” even 
when, in desperation, the bait of “disadvantages” was appended ie 
the topic. But over the years, we have gleaned at least one definite, 
general (and comforting), student reaction: “Honor classes ™ 
English are more fun than ordinary classes.” 

» ” e ort of 

The students’ reasons for this conclusion read like a Tep Hibs 
the Committee on Honors English: the stimulating effect of aS, = 
tion and competition with similar high intelligences, the ie z 
from boring repetitions, uninteresting assignments, and ne: i 
tape; the opportunity for wider reading, freer disasaha 7 
dividual creative activity. Above and beyond these p irit of 
reactions, however, is the students’ evident belief that @ = hono! 
fun, of informality, good humor, and cheerfulness, Perv” indul- 
classrooms. One third term student, more enthusiastic, e faust 
gent—than her colleagues was even ready to 5 
from one end of the period to the other.” 
soberly at the close of her pacan, “There 
tages to honor classes, which I won't mention. — artions Caer, 
of the honor students are not so violent in tae a ghing j Pe 
ee perhaps as one boy put it that ; : me a ou 
5i nside you even when you're not laughing, ° 


freshman fe 


Cele 
ya 


FUN AA 


HIGH CLA — 
t how funny a thing is but what pleasure hearing or 


r in iS no š a 9 
felt 8 t knowing it can be. 


seeing or jus 
R CLASS CURRICULUM. Our curriculum for honor 
we feel, give the students an opportunity to laugh— 
nd outside. Although we have not used the system of 
al courses, each term of the honor school (in addi- 
tion to the regular work of the term) accents some special phase 
of creative activity or the analysis of a particular literary form. 
This has not been made an additional burden for the students be- 
cause time and student effort are not dissipated in the drill and 
check-up work necessary in slower classes, long term reading and 
writing assignments are adjusted to coincide with the students’ con- 
venience, and, wherever possible, creative writing, speeches, or spe- 
cial reading assignments have been substituted for, rather than added 
to, the regular work of the term. 

In the third term (our first honor term), students engage in 
wide reading, discussion and dramatic presentation of scenes and 
tales from American legend and folklore; in the fourth term, they 
study the novel, emphasizing character and style as well as the his- 
torical aspects of such a review; in the fifth term, which is our 
speech term, they write a play in addition to casting, directing, de- 
signing stage sets, studying make-up, and acting in a ready-made 
Play in the sixth term they further investigate American literature, 
as a EE on the short story, and write an original 
Malan a: in the seventh term they study English poetry with 
fares $ a to the connection between poetry and the music 
nn E. v ich repeat or accompany its rhythms; in the eighth 
a a he high classes, one devoted to the study of world 
despida] a4 other to the study of the drama, in both of which 
Senior Scie and ethical analysis suited to the maturity of 

Räni is stressed. 

n mittedly such a curriculum, despite its diversity, can be long 
 Tesearch and shor by inati j stud it 
with the Currict h aia fun. But, the combination of the stu a 
e form Sree au and the invitation to let that combination pr e 
itd termers eee to the individual has had lively T ts. 
in strict jne on Bad Men of the West, sit aroun Lra 
ence to the ordance with the Scout Manual (but not ht 1 
É Sievert whims of the Fire Commissioner) and spin their 
netmes in dialect, sometimes in costume interspersing their 
| 69 


HONO 
classes 40S: 
both inside a 
, series Of Spec? 
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accounts with songs and square dances by memb 
sufficiently talented—or uninhibited—to take part ers of © grou 
They write and sing their own sea chanteys, desi i such exerci ‘ 
of boats, finger ancient muskets and swords and os 3 draw m els 
from well-stocked attics (with parental Pisin pear" Produced 
act out original short plays or scenes inspired by fn: hope) and 
In fourth term classes, much encouragement is given ae tead, 
reading of effective scenes from the novels studied vilh rarat 
to the author’s methods of achieving his results, as well as Be 
farcical dramatizations of incidents and situations. We ka E p 
that the introduction of appropriate popular songs, up-to-date Fi 
modern dances, and dress takes the dust but not the patina off 
classiss. i 
Naturally, the creative and dramatic instincts of the older students 
find a more mature and serious expression, but even here fun is 
the guiding spirit. Fifth termers enjoy student organized debates, 
extemporaneous speaking on topics suggested by the class and then 
drawn from a hat, the construction of model stage sets for their own 
presentations, the compilation of their own books of favored poems. 
In sixth term classes, where a short story is written, a creative hos- 
pital is informally organized to which students bring their crippled 
plots, anemic characters, or swollen settings for class diagnosis E 
treatment. Programs, devised, executed, and sometimes even m 
by the students, of records or student choruses and dances, his: 
out in cooperation with the music and health education oe fi 
liven the discussions of poetry, and the conduct of the ‘ttt mA 
time to time, by student teachers gives an oparun from the 
change of opinion or the presentation of material strictly 


student point of view. 


le, we feel, is the v8 


COMMITTEE METHOD. Particularly se iei a 
indiv" 


of the committee method, not only because of a ai 

but also because by its emphasis on group rat “ibility an T 
competition it trains the students in social nee eir ont? 
the shyer members of the class friendly support ombinatio” y 


tions. Nor is the group spirit engender ed by SU” dents ir class 


reports confined to the special work of the class se enance ° or the 
suggest communal undertakings, such as the | 
library or a word box for the collection © 


—_— of a classroom mural illustrating 
0 


maint ns 

i ressi0 d 
f _ = eriods ar 
ite 





K_——$_—$—$—$ ee 
onstrate as if by tacit agreement a willingness to 
ysually ther and an ability to discourage the monopoly of dis- 
hear each other by one or two students. Many of our students 
cussion OF activity a in poise from their presence in honor 
feel that they or to one young girl, “Everybody talks all 
classes io T don’t mind talking. It’s not like a recitation or 
the time me Ceri the honor classes lack that atmosphere of 
a speech 3 ambiti not entirely restricted to the pages of Victorian 
i ai. reciting student impaled on the point of the teacher’s 
rarer with the rest of the class waiting to pounce on any 
ee their ghoulish pleasure in the dissection marred only by the 
possibility that any one of them may be the next victim. 

Ample chance for individual expression is, of course, given, but 
the awakening realization of the adolescent—especially the sensitive, 
gifted adolescent—of himself as a peculiar treasure, with its poten- 
tialities of harm as well as good, can perhaps most wholesomely 
be rooted in the soil of mutual admiration and respect. 

Fun, also, is not something which is put away every Friday or 
Monday, after the “honors work” is over. The students wouldn’t 
permit it, if the teachers were so inclined or if honors work could 
be so segregated. Once given their head, superior students set the 
tempo; and that it is a fast and lively one, any honors teacher will 
act a presentations, incomplete information, a tendency on the 
ha suet oe ? m too much—or not a all—are treated by 
Everi ban the ae which such pedagogical slackness 
and materials for <i ‘te ai ai Sager 10 SUBDY ane 
leresting—cartoons to illustrate — — ws! on senm ia oul 
Ports on subjects of individual "iy npa aap a ‘od 

S, pictures, E pr = Angerman class inquiry, 
enthusiasm in all ihe teach bg ‘fio ei lS fees ~ ew 
is not only the AL ml -a S ellorts at creative class guidance. 

t the class is atiehin k O are encouraged by the realization 
pe of class approval ale i them, not af them. Under the friendly 
tmo » te teacher, too, puts out shy buds of that 


r and hu . . 
the morning, manity which too often he checks at the time clock in 


t might b 
inch a Ent be f + i 
p lusive to a a this ideal of fun is not sufficiently lofty or 
= is, after an goal for the superior student in English, But 
est manifestatio recognition of disproportions, and springs, in 
ns, from a knowledge and enjoyment of pro- 
7l 


yicH CLASS # 
they dem 


gent 
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portion. The student who romps through Lo a > 1943) 
rvar with 


for helmets and pan covers for shields loses neither his i 
of this robust ballad nor his ability to approach Milto aPpreciation 
contemplative spirit. Rather his daily consumption = in a more 
of the fat and lean meats of literature increases the EE Een mixture 
mind and sharpens his appreciation of books and things aaa of his 
Especially is this true of the gifted student who has ally ce 
greater awareness of his own strengths and weaknesses nie that 
make for a deeper content within himself and a richer contribyli™ 
to society, and that capability for vicarious experience, counsel i 
inspiration which is the reward of all who worship wisely a the 
shrine of words. 

This is not to say that there are not students in regular classes 
with a delicious awareness of life’s and literature’s and their own 
and other people’s absurdities, and that more could not be done to 
direct this realization into activities profitable to themselves and to 
the classes in which they study. There are in honor classes, too, 
occasional boys or girls who will turn over each bit of fun with the 
humorless absorption of a mother examining her baby for measle 
spots. But, in general, we find that humor of a high-spirited, in- 
telligent variety is indigenous to honor classes, and we try to show 
our appreciation by joining in the fun. 


° . l 
HELENE I. CUNNINGHAM Bayside High Schoo 


Books 


The Dickens Digest, Condensed by Mary Louis 
$3.75. ER" 
Miss Aswell has done a remarkable job here condensing 50 -acant 


igni 

: ag? of the sis” 

words into a mere 250,000—and, with all that, omitting none s treated" 
or memorable characters or events. Five nove 


1s have been 
David Copperfield, Oliver Twist, Martin Chuzclewtt, 


e Aswell, Whittlesey House. 


and Pickwie The 
í r. 
owl p skillful 


Those who prefer their Dickens straight are pong i yell for ¢ 
rest of common humanity will be grateful to Miss ASY 
digests. 
50. 
se. $9 
Men Behind the War. By Johannes Steel. Dorset Hou ing the prese"! 
unnin gset™ 
A sharply etched series of portraits of the ie dictators: good 


global show. They are all here: the madmen, 
the muddle-headed mediocrities, the weaklings, 4" 


72 


d the 


SSS 


pook sh ad 
a Mr Steel is On the right side and he knows what the score is and 
wil 4 doing the pitching. . 
al ig more than a mere gallery of near-saints and sinners. It is a 
Sonate indictment of an era, filled with ominous portents, yet basically 
eel with the hope that we shall win, in spite of the obstacles we have 
1 
set in our OWN path. 


Children Object. By Sabra Holbrook. The Viking Press. $2.00. 


This is Miss Holbrook’s own story of Youthbuilders, Inc., how it is 
organized, what it does, and its significance for the future of American 
youth and American education. 

Miss Holbrook believes, as we all do, that youth today are the citizens 


of tomorrow, and that the kind of democracy we shall have tomorrow will 
depend, in large measure, upon what we do today to give youth the oppor- 
tunities to grow and develop into active, alert, intelligent members of our 
society. Youthbuilders, Inc., is an organization which provides its members 
with experiences in democratic living and develops in them, through concrete 
action, the true meaning of citizenship in a democracy. 

This is a heartening and serious book. It points the way for our schools 
against whom these children object. For they feel that, in them, their deepest 
impulses to creative, democratic action are not fully recognized and utilized. 


Living Upstairs. By Francis Meehan. D. P. Dutton Company. $2.50. 


Mr. Meehan has only one string to his bow—but he plays it sweetly 
and well. His manner is charming and mellow, his style simple, colloquial, 
in the finest tradition of the meditative essay. What Mr. Meehan says is 
simply that there are great delights in reading the “greats,” that through them 
achieve peace, wisdom, and perspective. 

“Upstairs” dwell the titans. “Upstairs” we commune with the spacious 
a that stretch our minds. There are good things “downstairs,” too. 
ut “upstairs” is the essential life of the spirit, the true sources of abiding 
truth and beauty. 
oon heard this before, no doubt. It’s an old, old theme. But it needs 
Present Gee particularly when we are so compulsively obsessed baa the 
stairs” + here are many things for which we fight. The right to live ne 
ii. one of these and though it is never quite articulated so in tie 
i of global strategy, it is something without which victory must be 
allow, indeed, 
for a Å Mr. Meehan’s urbanity, his quiet baian a | 
Critage, values which are an integral part of our ʻiterar) 


H 


iis passionate plea 
and cultural 


Leacock. Dodd, Mead Company. $2.50. 
und, hard-headed advice 


Ow : 
0 Write, By Stephen 


Thi ; 
his book is packed with some very shrewd, 50 


Sea Who knows. The sections on Good and Bad Langnaats, Geng 
ý riling Humor are particularly good. On poetry, Mr. oa : 
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though amusing, as he invariably is, isn’t 


oe quite S 
Write is, however, required reading for a tne 


ll scriveners ¥ OF helpful, 


of high How | 
Educational Publicity. By Benjamin Fine. Har °F low degree 

One of the poorest and most depressing ; ad as Ben 
the field of educational publicity: giving hie mar 
vigorous account of the objectives, problems, an hie d 
The community, as a whole, gets no really wane. oo the school 
to it, should be one of the most interesting bits in Picture of ick 
of its children and future citizens. In part, this failur a the education 
the schools to the public may be attributed to the whales i to present 
somewhat misconceived modesty: the feeling that it is oe ce cl though 
to get the schools into the news. Basically, however ie = undignified 
be found in the lack of a realistic, soundly based and ic ae may 
concept of public relations policy for the schools. EUY executed 

On this point, Mr. Fine, Education Editor for The New York Times 
makes some simple and telling observations. He outlines the objective of 
an educational publicity program, the organization of publicity bureaus, the 
proper conduct of press relations, the writing of press releases, etc. Mr. Fine 
is insistent on this one point; that the schools get the publicity they deserve, 
that if they desire a better “press,” a fuller public understanding and sym- 
pathy of their aims and accomplishment, they can get them if they set out 
consciously to do so. If they leave the task of interpreting the schools to the 
stray reporter, they'll continue to receive what they have been getting all 
these years: sensational, garbled, half-baked accounts that add up to exactly 
nothing in the long run. 

We heartily commend Educational Publicity to 
ministrators. It will give them some of the “know-how” 
performance of their public relations functions. 


thers, 


done 
by our Schools jg ; 
; in 
ramatic, and 


all supervisors and ad- 
so vital to the 


-4 50. 
Plays For Americans. By Arch Oboler. Farrar and Rinehart. ia e 
: a 
A collection of thirteen non-royalty radio plays by one of the 5 dealing 


These are all play 


They are written in â hig 


edged masters of contemporary radio writing. 
passionately 


with the impact of the war on the home front. 


key, filled with the tensions and excitement of war t invo vement, 3 
urging upon Americans the critical nature of our id oods ê 
pointing out the problems, issues, and stakes in the conic sharp, jife-like. 

e dialogue ctlsPs ” jy, Other 


varied, the characters shrewdly drawn, th quickly. 
These plays are written for the moment. Some will date u 

like A Letter at Midnight, strike a note of permanent inter ipment. They 
Most of these plays do not require any too elaborate = author’ pro 

can be performed in most school studios and assemblies. 


. e. 
duction notes at the end of cach play are helpful and sué 


‘al 
philosorin 


— : ipley: 
Dictionary of World Literature, Edited by Joseph T. Sie p his 


Library. $7.50, paration 0 


; re 
Some 200 collaborators assisted Mr, Shipley 1” the P 


74 








ye survey i z ite d includ . ; 
in dictionary form and include materials from China, 


f literary forms, techniques, schools, theories, etc. The 


exhausti d 
e arrange . . . 

items a The Netherlands, etc. An indispensible reference work. 
n , 


The Wright Brothers. By Fred C. Kelly. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 

The authorized biography of the Wright brothers and the story of one 
chievements. Unlike many “authorized” biographies, this 
iş not a solemn memorial; it is a freshly written, dramatic, highly readable 
record of the men who have lived to see their dreams fulfilled. The new 
and terrible uses to which the plane has been put have, of course, no counter- 
part in the saga of the Wright brothers. They merely illustrate anew the 
commonplace that the dangers to man lie not in his scientific inventiveness 


but in his morality which remains substantially that of the troglodyte. 


of man’s greatest a 


The Living Thoughts of Clausewitz. Selected by Lieut. Col. Joseph I. Green, 
Editor of the Infantry Journal. Longman’s, Green. $1.50. 


In essence, this is the Bible of the German General Staff—an amazing 
and appalling document dominated by an iron logic. An indispensable 
aid to the understanding of the elements of military tactics and strategy—and 
not the least important, the Prussian military mind at its very best. Despite 
mechanical innovations introduced into the art of war, Clausewitz’s classic 
dicta on strategy, disposition of force, and kindred military matters have 
validity even today. 

Pe ae Page seems never to have read or understood Clausewitz. 
stig coe =i = << 5 asides on the Napoleonic campaign in Russia, 
i ilor le a = ` (reg on the folly of trying to “occupy” 
sind hen, Whey ball ; a rman General Staff probably had them in 

Weave ton s on itler's intuitions” about the Russian campaign. 
Chisentio a haere ea i expert to read Clausewitz in this form. 
of Hit pater ce e E is simplicity of organization and presentation 
will be clear 7M e implications of all this cold and ruthless exposition 

o you when you read your daily paper. 


A Trei i 
i ry of The Worlds Finest Folksongs. By Leonhard Deutsch. 
owell, Soskin. $5.00. 
An l 
nii comprehensive selection of folksongs of thirty-eight nations. 
yrics ar re on background material is supplied by Claude Simpson, The 
© versified by Willard Trask. 


lory 
' Over the Land, By Carl Sandburg. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 
This į ape 

Lincoln. 'S a stirring profile of the Civil War 


MS feces a he War Years, Mr, Sandburg’s style, 
Ota] im 


carved out of Sandburg’s 
his sense of the dramatic, 


Mersion in the spirit and substance of the times give na 7 
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Readings For Citiz 


ens At W. B ii 
Fy ar, Th š 
and Brothers. + ntong Morrison and other 
A series of Selections 


&rams. The materials are 
environment, American documents, 


selections are Stimulating though it isn’t 
they are intended to do for 


and direction. 


Steinbeck: Selections b 


Pascal Covict. The Vik; me 
Press. $2.00. y = e Viking Portable Library. Viking 


A generous representative sampling of the best of Steinbeck—and that 


means something. The volume contains the complete of Mice and Men and 


The Red Pony (a lovely idyll), episodes from In Dubious Battle, Grapes 
of Wrath, The Moon Is Down, Bombs Away. 


This Modern Music. By John Tasker Howard. Thomas Y. Crowell. $2.50. 


If you don’t like modern music and don’t know why, if you do wi 
modern music and don’t know why, or if you just want to know = g” 
get so excited about modern music, This Modern Music is for — 
Howard has here written a simple, readable, balanced exposition O m) 
music, its historical roots and somewhat bewildering eg oe asker’ 
festations. In a field dominated by vociferous partisanship, Mr. 

Sane and reasonable treatment is most welcome. 


A. H. Lass 


inson 
; eS Robinso 
Training for Skill in Social Case Work. Edited by Virgin! sa School 


. nsy 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press; Pen 
of Social Work. 1942. 


re- 
cher is tE >.. is 
One of the happiest recognitions of the modern tea nër; With 


: wor ome 
lationship between her work and that of the pete with at an i 
recognition is bound to come acquaintance by the jrofessions Bal 
of the literature of case work. What ties the a BE character! oint of 
their common belief in individual differences and the Spas as a Pos of 
cern with these differences. The case worker, to » all that that root of 
departure for her job the person as a “case, ppe 
differences. The teacher starts with educational OPJ 


76 








S 
pami Each in her own way is, in the words of the eo of this 
30 or 40 triving to balance innate difference by equalizing oppor- 
book, “forever S orker may characteristically bring about for her client 
The case k s: whereas the teacher characteristically adjusts her 
certain agency oo saad her standard of success to the individual problems 
method of jai in either situation implies sensitivity to the other 
beige Ben. d information and skill in handling the person. 
person's a e | teachers have, by and large, until recently been trained 

pa de » school of ought. so has the literature of secondary 
ps i lie, around subject matter mastery with the consequent 
piace peen iia other six cardinal objectives of high school education. 
piia a boon to the teacher with the ideal of teaching Mary and 
“i rather than English and History to find ready to her hand the ad 
of social case work with its wealth of suggestion for a more modern kin 
of teaching. l 

The book is full of suggestion for teachers, advisors and supervisors. 
On almost every page of this slim volume is to be found grist to their mill. 
Take, for instance, one of the concepts dealt with in the first chapter—the 
need for the case worker to change and grow in order to succeed in her 


work. What first assistant of a subject field in our schools will not find 
food for thought in this? 


pooK N 


persons. 


Around the point where direct expression of impulse or will is checked 
by a supervisor in a training process, if this expression is internalized, 
change actually does take place in feeling and attitude. The student is 
brought up short before his own will, which perhaps he has never felt as 
such, detached from an object. He may feel himself convicted of error, 
of aggression, of meanness, of hostility, or of a generosity which pro- 

ceeded only from his own need without consideration for the other per- 

ao. With the help of the supervisor he can feel this force as something 
in himself with Power to work harm to the supervisor, to the client, or 
the agency, unless he becomes responsible for it. Through this internaliza- 
tion, the conviction is established that the self is the tool with which he 

— this Process of helping another person, and that tool must be 

anew in harmony with its chosen task. 
the + ky also much to be learned by those responsible for administering 
and field we sn of a school from the chapter dealing with classroom 
ans and i assigned to student case workers, Counselors, grade advisors, 
in the be y ing advise high school youth will find strength and comfort 
of Bigz ge that social agencies have been Struggling with the problem 
chiatry mF ae jobs in the light of the findings of psychology and psy- 
ersonalit ens discussed in the chapter entitled “The Function of the 

Y Course in the Practice Unit.” 


ene oe hopes that the few instances cited above will stimulate 
So 


Many ot igh school faculties to an interest in the book itself, One thinks 
Bive More hel books and articles on social case work which are devised to 
who are etailed practical help than this one to teachers and supervisors 
* Interested in pupils as individuals, This volume, however, brings 
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eee. 


into relief some basic points of agreement bet 


[Septembe, 19 
teachers which suggest that the latter do no 3) 


ween social case 


: t overly Worker 
proht from the rich rewards of the experiences of ok the opportuni E 
Ersa G. BECKER Se fellow-wor 2 


Modern Languages for Modern Schools. 


By V 
Hill. $3.50. y Valter V. Kaulfers. 


McGraw. 


This 500-page volume is an extremely stimulating and h 
for anyone interested in foreign-language teaching. The 
well-known for his many notable contributions to this fiel 


eartening book 


: s ; ; d, ; 
discuss in practical detail a reconstructed supporting ideology lee. k 
€ teach- 


ing of modern foreign languages, literatures, and cultures in American ed 
cation.” He achieves his purpose well, presenting a working aek: 7 
language instruction buttressed with innumerable fascinating illustrations 


has been made unnecessarily difficult by involved grammatical terminology, 
the sterile content of reading materials, insufficient time, and the neglect 
oí language as communication. “Language should be taught from the point 
of view of facilitating the expression and comprehension of thought con- 
tent in audience situations.” “The fundamental principle is to help young 
people ‘to find something interesting and worthwhile to say and .. . reasons 
for saying it. The form of their productions is to be thought of only in 


In 


judging the effectiveness of what is said and to whom. 


This basic principle runs through the book: significant content above 
lighting, the formal phases 


all. It means minimizing, though by no means s l 
mon-sense atti- 


of language teaching. In fact, it results in a wholesome, com 
tude toward pronunciation, grammar, vocabulary, and exer 


f j es 
For all of these the author presents numerous novel and inter p ot 
Reading is not concel 
To be w0 


but also 
en fails 


In brief, his viewpoint is as follows: The learning of foreign languages | 

cise materials 
ting activi- 
ties. Translation is made “interpretative.” -i m 
“merely as a skill, a form of literacy, or a linguistic m i life 
teaching at all, reading must be regarded not only as í sieci oít 
as an essential life activity in itself.” The reading 0©DJ 


Š 7 . for pleasure: i t 
r j not in the habit of reading £ aah difieren 
because “many pupils are jealing wit d 










author favors “short informational reading Units © mechanical 3 
aspects of a central unifying theme. - - " Rejecting vocabulary e 
‘sts that “growth in he vs 


undiscriminating use of word lists, he ins i 
is a desired by-product of all communication activ! ents 8 
of language and never an end in itself.” “Words are Tn ich an 
in action” He describes a number of interesting ahv u gios nt 
used as early as the first week and which all illustrate 


ing t 
ties involving sagt 


a’ 

aspect of vocabulary building. objective of 4 a 
. . , a i 2 . ce 3 

Vocabulary building and conversation— the prim w araphrastic “x yant 


jori EEE UDP : = 1 b c 
jority of students —are uniquely strengthenes y widest ae cout 
that is, “guidance from the siart in capitalizing 

age a limited but well-chosen stock of words and € 
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Oday 
Powerfy y, more than ever, language 15 being 


NOTES. 
ic speech” may lea 


pook 


af graphrast! 
it will facilitate 
Accuracy an 


d to unidiomatic, inelegant constructions, but 
communication—the prime purpose of language. 

d efficiency in the use of language should be the outcome of 
| language. The latter should be especially useful in teach- 
in the “consumption” of language (advertising, reporting, 


General language courses ought not to be the dumping-ground for 


language misfits. 


To the very end of the book, the point is stressed “that a foreign langu- 
o 


not be learned effectively for any worthy life purpose except in terms 
p i of social or cultural significance.” Languages are taught in order 
m se build “desirable attitudes in human relations.” 

Although the author devotes little space to the psychology of language 
learning, one feels that he has developed a sensible, appealing and workable 
“supporting ideology for the teaching of modern languages ... ” and pre- 
sented methods of realizing it that are practical, effective, and interesting. 

Of course, there are a number of matters regarding which opinions will 
differ. Since the amount of time devoted to language instruction is so short, 
i it not of extreme importance to begin earlier, i.e., in the grade school? 
Content is of great importance but will not too much leniency in form lead 
to inaccuracy? One cam make oneself understood with a very limited vocab- 
ulary, but dare one claim that this is knowing a foreign tongue? Recon- 
structed texts serve a purpose but should not the student be introduced to 
the real thing as soon as possible? Cognates are extremely misleading at 
times! General language courses should be taught by foreign-language 
teachers but are not the great majority of them in the hands of English 
he oe Is the cultural aspect of foreign languages adequately represented 
ae eae backgrounds of the community?” Are not foreign quarters 
a ar and their inhabitants rather poor specimens of the foreign 
dia er are such foreign groups to be the determinants of what for- 

ges to teach in our schools? 

k despite the doubts expressed above, the book as a whole will 
ptofoun' he most foreign language teachers. lt is the expression of a 
E m and a notable contribution to this “field of human culture, 

lally rich in educative experi n 

TH i periences.... 

EODORE HUEBENER 


The Gift of 
342 pp 


Langua 
“Pressing 


Tongues by Margaret Schlauch. Modern Age Books. 1942. 


ge is generally considered man’s greatest invention. It has been 
defined, from the simple statement “Language is a means of 
one’s thoughts” to the cynical one “Language is a means of 
Ithess one’s thoughts.” Both definitions, as a matter of fact, gp i 

‘On the one hand, the faultless, lucid idiom of a Roosevelt, and, on 


e ol T 
r D ai , luc 
-g irrational, mystical fulminations of a Hitler. k 
recognized as a tremendously 


Weapon, and no one realizes this better than Prof. ERE 
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Are you one of those rugged, perseverin 
vacation struggling through the polyphoni 
“Ulysses,” or one of those unfortunates who g matinée try- 
ing to decipher Gertrude Stein’s bizarre verbalisms in “Four Saints in Three 
Acts?” Well, Professor Schlauch assures you that your efforts need not 
have been in vain. She takes you behind the literary sccenes, as it were, and 
by patient “post-mortems” reveals the light where darkness was before. 

Are you interested in speech and propaganda analysis? Did you detect 
the full intent of the “globaloney” talk recently delivered by Congressman 
Luce? The Gift of Tongues will open up for you new vistas in the per 
feld of language study. It furnishes a clue to the thoughts behind ppr Baa 
and in so doing challenges us to be critical in our reading peers books nA 
writing. Therein lies the practical value of one of the most reir ; 
on linguistics. 
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Revolt in the Classroom‘ 
WILLARD WALLER, Columbia University 


n the school y nat of 1942-43, and for some years to come, the 
he public schools—elementary and secondary—will be 
a shortage of teachers. Teachers by the hundreds of 
thousands are leaving their profession. As a consequence, a whole 
generation of children will receive a sub-standard education, 

Normally there are about 900,000 teachers, principals, and super- 
visors in the public schools. They are faithful public servants who 
work long hours for little pay. Now many of them are sick and 
tired of their jobs, and they are quitting. In their own idiom, they 
are getting out of teaching. 

In a normal year, about 93,000 teachers change jobs or quit teach- 
ing. The annual turnover is about ten per cent, a figure which should 
be sufficiently disillusioning to those who think that everything is 
sweetness and light in the teaching business. In 1942-43, the turn- 
over was 189,000,which was more than twenty per cent, and double 
the usual figure. About 39,000 teachers went into the armed forces, 
and 37,000 into industry. 


J 
work of t 
crippled by 


LOSS AND SHORTAGE. Estimates of the net loss and the re- 
sultant shortage vary enormously. As in other statistical jobs, the 
definition of the unit creates difficulty. Here the question is what 
one shall call a teacher. George D. Strayer estimates that 100,000 
teachers have left the profession in 1942-43, and another 100,000 
will leave it in 1943-44. Teacher-training institutions will supply 
perhaps no more than 25,000 trained replacements. How large the 
remaining gap will be no one can say until the schools open; perhaps, 
because of shifting standards of certification, we shall not know even 
then, In spite of frantic efforts of local boards, it seems probable 
that there will be at least 100,000 positions for which properly qualt- 
ed Persons cannot be found, and the figure may well be a great deal 
igher, Of course, we shall manage to keep most of the schools 
ee somehow, but in order to fill the vacant positions we ar 
i © issue emergency certificates to thousands of persons te 
re Young, too ignorant, and too poorly balanced to meet our 0 ~ ii 
ements, We shall need to rob the cradle and the grave, an 


ature, September 18, 1943, 


*Re ; 
Printed from The Saturday Review of Liter 
-heads ours.) 5 
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of morons. Some millions of children nil. te a 
they will present their bill for damages in the. “ 
fact that enrollments of teacher-training instit 
perhaps as much as a third makes it = tha 
with us in the post-war years. 
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EXODUS. In explaining the exodus of teachers from their pr 
sion, educational authorities tactfully stress economi Bhs: 
Teachers’ salaries are in fact deplorably low. In 194749 AN 
teachers out of every hundred (or 360,000 in all) received | a 
$1,200 per annum. Eight in every hundred received less than sai 
Only two of the forty-eight states had no teachers receiving ia 
than $1,200, while twenty-six states had teachers receiving less than 
$600. In Mississippi and Arkansas, half or more of the teachers 
received less than $600. In Maine, every sixth teacher and in South 
Dakota every fifth were below this figure. Teachers’ salaries have 
risen about seven or eight per cent since the war began, while living 
costs have gone up twenty per cent or more. A great many teaching 
salaries were hardly sufficient to maintain a self-respecting gorilla 
on a standard of comfort and decency. 


ECONOMICS. The economic return for teaching has always been 
scandalously low. But I do not believe teachers are quitting we 
jobs solely on that account. People do not take leave of a pois 
they love just for a few pieces of silver. The truth is that = z 
teachers were already dissatisfied, and they seized the ae te i" 
get out of a way of life which they had grown to hate an enth i 
Even in normal times teacher turnover is high, about ee rites 
every year, and professional people do not change at that we have 


“ ? : fields, 
morale is low. In analyzing labor unrest in yet ortant as the 


often found that the way workers are treated is as 10 vast as t0 

wage in determining the state of their morale. This 15 J 

of teaching as of any other job. a 
S 

TEACHERS’ SOCIAL STATUS. There are many Lege for 

are devoted to their profession and generously gifted = d disgust! 

it, but there are also a great many who are fed up ther waj» 


o 
her way, any aii 
e inflict a gt 


with their jobs and eager to find some ot 
of making a living. In addition to low wages, W 
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ersonal indignities and humiliations upon our school-teachers, and 

teachers whom the profession most needs, the bold of spir; 
the Very, ‘sent. are the ones who find thi : SE iE 
„nd the intelligent, IS conjuncture of insult 
weil injury hardest to bear. | . 

We may as well face it: the social status of the teacher is humili- 
ating, and that fact has much to do with teacher unrest. Public 
figures often indulge in rhetoric about the noble profession, but their 
words do not represent the real attitudes of the American people. 
In the minds of the people, the teacher is a slightly ridiculous char- 
acter who is not quite a man nor a normal woman, for that matter. 
Even on the national scene, on the highest level of our life, politicians 
can still make capital out of the fact that some bureaucrats are sus- 
pected of having once been college professors, although professors 
have higher standing than other teachers. 

Local communities have been infinitely ingenious in devising 
ways to make the life of the teacher unpleasant. They have imposed 
upon him a ludicrous morality, forbidden him to smoke, drink, chew, 
swear, dance, go out of town for week-ends, live in another com- 
munity, play cards, live in a hotel, wear mustaches or tight clothes, 
play pool, take part in politics, and so on ad nauseam. In general, 
communities have forced the teacher to be a model of all the negative 
virtues, a man distinguished by no positive merit but only by the 
things he does not do. Women teachers have been forbidden to 
marry, and prevented from going on dates with young men. Some- 
times women teachers have had to sign contracts agreeing not to 
fall in love or marry, to get at least eight hours of sleep every night, 
not to use rouge or powder, to teach Sunday School, and not to go 
out with young men except in promoting Sunday School work. 
Such restrictions are enforced literally ; teachers have been fired for 
Manicuring their finger-nails. The schoolmarm is such a ridiculous 
an yet terrying figure that many young women find it desirable to 
hide their Profession from men they have just met. Schoolteachers 
ha me times referred to as the third sex, and it is widely = oye 

they reproduce by budding. Women teachers frequent!) 


el iti : 
r positions upon marriage. 


ng teacher their rights as 
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rk hours as un- 


uma . à 
a beings, we have arranged to make their wo re 
visors as fine < 
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“ant as possible by putting over them as super 
of nitwits, nincompoops and crackpots, 
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meé-servers as the resources of the n 
are many able supervisors to whom the 
in wh i 
tion fo ain Be eet oak who answer aA go 
: a y ` S of thousands f escrip. 
and inept supervision is one of the principal crosses OË teachers 
must bear. Such supervisors frequently have some Which teachers 
they stress to the exclusion of everything else, a tals Point which 
phrase that they repeat endlessly, or a sort of onana or 
must always have the window shades exactly even, no wi each 
the light conditions; the teacher must greet the supervisor at what 
tain way and no other; grades must come out exactly on a cite 
lesson plans must fit a cast-iron pattern. Sometimes racial or RE 
ious prejudices enter very strongly into a supervisor’s estimates, Ni 
supervisors demand loyalty, but by no means all of them give it, 
Relations with supervisors furnish the basis for one of the 
most frequent nightmares from which teachers suffer, and I 
mean literal nightmares, for I have studied the bad dreams 
of teachers and have often had the supervisor nightmare reported 


to me. 


A ctober 1 


se harsh words do not anne 


PREPARATION. Able teachers sometimes fesent the training 
which they are forced to undergo in preparation for their jobs, oF 
for “alertness credit.” The training is in large part irrelevant to 
work they do, and often consists largely of indoctrination with er 
weird dogma. Many of the courses which teachers are yee ki 
take at their own expense are geared to the mediocre miata P 
neither very demanding nor very rewarding to the person < cellent, 
Teacher-training is by no means all bad, and much of it eie dis 
but enough of it is bad to constitute a major source of 
satisfaction. rom t 
Such grievances operate constantly to drive able pan g au 
teaching profession, and to discourage others orn pay a" 
get and keep teachers who are willing to put up “ standards 0 
such conditions of work. Even in normal times, t targely draw” 
the profession are not unduly high. Teachers are orally 0 ef 
frorn the lower middle economic groups, from the cu 


he 


aver 
rning W ets 


privileged classes. There is some argument conce doctors: 2I y 
age intelligence, but it is certainly lower than » xpe 
and engineers, and certainly higher than we 
in view of the pay and the working conditions. 
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ce of teachers, their sanity, common sense, and absence of neu- 
it is just as well to suspend judgment. 
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ST ANDARDS. The standards of the profession were never very 
high, but now they are going to bea great deal lower. The depletion 
of the profession, a literal and figurative emasculation, comes at a 
time when war has put a greater burden than ever before upon the 


the only agency potentially adapted to dealing with the problem of 
the young. Many families have been broken up; many more have 
lost their hold upon the young. Juvenile delinquency has increased 
all over the country. 

The relaxation of family controls, disorganization of communi- 
ties, deterioration of the schools, and the release of the sleeping 
devils of sadism and aggression have operated to make older school 
children extremely restless and rebellious. They are in revolt; of 
that there can be no doubt. Boys under eighteen carry on race riots, 
commit murders, steal, and cut throats as never before. Their be- 
havior is one of the foremost national problems. 


DISCIPLINE. Discipline in the schools has deteriorated, especially 
in the slums and ghettos of the urban areas, but what happens in the 
big city today is likely to happen in smaller cities tomorrow. Chil- 
dren terrorize their teachers, make their lives miserable and their 
occupation dangerous, perform unprintable outrages. A mild gang 
of junior high school boys in a respectable suburb decides to attend 
school bare to the waist; they do so, and continue the practice, and 
the teachers cannot do anything about it. Hoodlums administer 
beatings and carry on gang warfare in the halls, and the teachers can 

0 nothing about that. Morons who cannot write their own name 
“an yet stand up to the teachers and recite the laws against corporal 
Punishment. 

In considerable part, the deterioration of discipline has been pro- 
ee by the diversion from teaching of the young men. Pe 
Mi vigorous men, athletes, coaches, recreation workers, ie i 
the oe whom boys imitate and admire, are iing is 7 oe 
dion ‘ re at this time. In a school system based upon S ia a 
= cir loss might be felt somewhat less, But oes in 

upon a program of activities, particularly athletics, as a 
€vice, and for a certain type of boy we also lean heavily upon 


schools. Communities are seriously disorganized, and the school is - 
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shop work and other instruction in practica] 

our scheme works very well, and produces ata 

cratic student-faculty relationships. Boys iii Set of dem 
athletics, football players and track men, a are interesteg 
society, and are the allies of the faculty in setifis Pillars of Student 
the school. Vocational students do not make ii ba decent tone for 
are kept busy and interested in learning the tie long as they 
day to follow. The whole student body has a set of con a intend one 
ties which keeps them out of mischief. The control sce ae 
ever, is essential. There is an old country school beacia 7e * 
that if you can handle the boys the girls will string along. It sate 
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MANPOWER SHORTAGE. Unfortunately, this kind of discip- 
line, the only kind which is possible in America and in keeping with 
our traditions, demands a certain number of vigorous young men. 


Ask the headmaster of any private school for boys, and he will tell 


you that he could not maintain the morale of his school for two 
weeks without the young men who are the coaches and athletes and 
the directors of activities. Almost any high school principal will 
tell you the same thing about his vocational teachers. Those young 
men are now gone from the public schools, and the shortage in their 
fields is terribly acute. Some 39,000 teachers left the schools for 
the armed services in 1942-43. Undoubtedly, they were mostly men, 
and mostly young and vigorous. They constituted about four per 
cent of the teaching population. A somewhat greater number 0 
men left their positions for other reasons, and only twenty per S 
of the men who changed positions went to other teaching jobs. eo 
men had left earlier, and they are still leaving in greater propor 
than women. Teaching replacements contain few you 
those probably not very useful for student morale. ear 0 
percentage of men teachers was 14.1, Iso a y 
great unrest and poor discipline, of ri 
hoodlumism. By 1934, the percentage of men had 1 
but we may now feel reasonably certain that we have 14 


ots, rebellions, 5 
ncreas 
ilen co" 

cannot 


erably below the 1920 figure. Discipline in th gon the 
restored until the able and active young men are put Dan mA as st 
ulties. A similar situation exists in such related institutie 
tlement houses, which are hard put to it 
workers. Scarcity of men in recreation 


general problem. 
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to find men the sam 


work is part 











oLT IN THE CLASSROOM. 
JAT MUST BE DONE. If the situation created by deteriorat- 
wI disappearing ailsli onk in ae 


ing schools and 
e done: . ° F: 
1) Salaries of teachers must, of course, be raised to the point 
favorably with industry. If we really wish to 


where they compare Ve a 
„t teaching into a favorable competitive position, a good way to open 


the bidding would be by doubling teachers’ 1942-43 salaries. A 
small beginning has been made in raising salaries. Salaries will be 
better in 1 43-44 than in 1942-43. More than half the states have 
provided increases in salaries through outright grants to local dis- 

higher salary schedules. Local communities have 


tricts, bonuses, OF 
also provided increases. Reports from rural schools in Nebraska 
‘ndicate increases ranging from ten to fifty per cent. 


Neither local nor state government will, however, be able to cope 


with the situation adequately. Where expenditures for education 


have been low in the past, it was because the people living in that 
area were poor, and they are still poor, but those are just the areas 
in which the teacher shortage is most acute. Therefore federal aid 
is needed. A bill to provide this aid, S. 637, was introduced into the 
78th Congress by Senators Thomas of Utah and Hill of Alabama. 
It proposed to provide $300,000,000, and established careful safe- 
guards to put the money under the control of local and state authori- 
ties. The sum involved was inadequate, but it would have helped. 
Although it was backed by the powerful National Education Asso- 
ation, the bill did not pass, and apparently did not even receive 
serious consideration. 
Mi We must induce married ex-teachers to return to the schools. 
oasa never any sense to the ban on married teachers, and these 
init are an excellent labor reserve. They have already saved the 
on in many communities. 


i. The third step that we must take is to 
into the schools. No more male teachers should be drafted, on 


ates that the prevention of crime and the a of 
More, I ea as essential as any work that a man can do. puri 1¢r- 
0 the sch Ky we shall find ıt necessary to return certain 5 ru 
em f Oo! positions from which they were taken, recapturing 
.. OM industry and the armed services. This can be done, and 


y no means unprecedented in the history of war. 


: > ` = 
Sio So part of our long-term policy toward the teaching profes- 
' We must remove the irritations dicussed above, leaving teachers 

ll 


put the young men 


— ~% 
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free to lead their own lives as long as they behave lik 

gentlemen, giving them security and a degree of aha ladies 
as long as they perform their duties faithfully and page 
short, we must treat teachers like human beings, “tently, 
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A Soldier Examines Our 
Peacetime Pedagogy 
‘JAY E. GREENE, Eastern District High School 


The following statements do not in any way reflect opinion of 
military authorities: they are merely my personal views and observa- 
tions as an enlisted man during a period of eight months. 


OUR PEACETIME PEDAGOGY. Before being called to the 


army, I recalled hearing frequent condemnation of our system of 


education as having been too soft. 
war and steeled its sinews for conquest 
d discipline, we had indolently 


individual guidance, child- 


We were told that while an Axis 
world prepared for with a 
program of military regimentation an 
rolled along with socialization in class, 
centered schools, and activity programs. Th Bin 
often mounted to excoriating denunciation: our physical training 


um was not only sugar-coated, but its 
h mathematics 


e crescendo of criticism 


program was effete; the curricul 
very marrow had been transmute mee a N 
and sciences but shadows of their vigorous past; our discipline h 
an undernourished wraith, selodm exercised and never respecte 
our students. Indeed, many like myself were quite disconsolate 


; i 1515. 
what we had to offer our armed forces 1n their need and cr diers: 
to become our = 


students, we thought, were poorly equipped polled me" 
What I have observed during these months has ie hor hatt 
change my opinion. We have not been on the wrong tracts 


we failed the requirements of our armed forces at war. | 
f 
r A! 


of oul 
he ground crew „chines: 


d to marshmallow wit 


WHAT I SAW. As a member of t owe ii 
Forces, I have scen men testing, repairing, and a Ther 
Their sclf-initiated conscientious endeavor Was truly antl! y 
was no officer or human being who could supervise ail 


* Now serving at the 309th Air Base Squadron, Re 
Reading, Pa, 
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CET. [ME PEDAG 
ase of the job was properly done ; yet, these men were 
arefully, precisely, accurately. Difficult operations were not 


; C e 3 
working ded tighting, Or greasing Or checking of any parts was 


E nee a: . 
ee These technicians and mechanics were not getting 
never 2i a half for overtime; they were not working under threat 
tme t, careful effort seemed a natural part of their every 


or duress; ye TE i i 
day routine This is the reason why our machines do not fail our 
a i a 4% 

} Moreover, I have seen much the same spirit 


pilots oF operators. ) 
her jobs in the army. Of course there are shirkers, 


exhibited in ot Bes 
“gold bricks” as they are called here, but they are gratifyingly a 


small minority. 


What is the explanation of this spirit and the 
such an attitude is not inspired by fear 
officers. Shouted orders can- 
heir work of precision. The 


EXPLANATION. 
reason for it? In our army, 
or threat of reprisals by authoritarian 
not keep these skilled mechanics at t 


crashed plane cannot betray the careles 
a matter of fact, J have seldom seen orders given to the men by 


officers without some explanation except where time or exigency 
did not permit. No, this spirit 1s not engendered by the demands of a 
fuehrer or his officer representative, but by a reasoned sense of 
responsibility to the group and by the man’s own conscience. 

The infantryman who holds his post in the face of almost certain 
death does so, not because he is an automaton trained to the discip- 
line of war, but fundamentally because he knows that his buddies are 
pag upon him, because he knows he is part of a team and it 
shat responsibility to hold the ball. The mechanics who carefully 
fee fies part of a plane know that the pilot and crew are de- 

i; 2 upon them, and they accept their responsibility to the group. 
Sini nse of responsibility is a result of reasoning and an under- 

ng of our way of life. This is our brand of army, and 1ts 


Potency ; . 
cy is being demonstrated to the world. 


E 

m CATION ’S CONTRIBUTION. I believe now that our sys- 

Spirit, J ucation can claim some credit for the development of this 

‘cacherg? regaj some of the lessons I have observed, some of the 

SPirit of ee I have attended where we spoke of cEaEne * 

teacher "a responsibility to an authoritarian single person, the 
» and in its place fostering a responsibility to the group and 


© individual himself. 
13 
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The classroom offender was not being unfair t ctob 
was obstructing the progress of the class and ae tea 
While engaged in a project, the student who failed baa Progress 
conscientiously was not committing an offense her do his work 
He was being dishonest with the group who cuter teache 
he was being dishonest with himself. upon hi 
This was the discipline and attitude we have tried to foster : 
so-called progressive methods. We have denied the -i In our 
teacher as fuehrer; we have ceased to shout peremptory aie E 
have given explanations; and reasoned cooperation with the id ¥ 
has followed. We have found that it 1s easier to lead hen 
student holds out his hand to us than when we manacle his ts 


er, 1943) 
cher; he 


A 
m; 


to ours. 
This is the spirit we have sought in our schools. It is the spirit 


that welds our armed forces into unity and the same attitude has 
made our home front and workers part of the group and team. It 
‘is the spirit of democracy, and in this task our accomplishments can- 


not be denied. 


Intercultural Education: 
Problems and Solutions 


WILLIAM H. BRISTOW 


Chairman, Summer Workshop Committee 


«ch is being fe! 


blems wh in gov 


The concern about race and cultural-pro 
in community activities, in industry, 
ernment, as well as in the schools, 
1943 summer workshop of the New Yor 
The reports of a great many of the grou 
concern of teachers that sound principles © 


is reflected in the ‘ofl 

k City Board of wert 
yidence ©". 

ps bear € rf Aucation 


f intercultur 


ealing " 
* A summary of the work of the Summer 1943 ces i Davis ; 
Intercultural Education. Acknowledgment is made to Het rank 
Midwood High School, to Mr. Willi 
High Schéol, and to Layle Lane of 
assistance in the preparation of this summary. 
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in religious groups, ant of the 


qanconTURAL EDUCATION —————————____. 
[i guide both curriculum activities and the pro- 


shall be 


developed to 
rogt am. 


NTERCULTURA” EDUCATION. New York City workshop 
roups dealing specifically with some aspect of the intercultural prob- 
son emphasize its importance and make many concrete suggestions 
as to immediate steps which may well be taken in the direction of 
sore effective inter-racial understanding and human relationships 
generally. l 

part, these workshops consider the area of intercul- 


For the most i 
ducation as a point of view, a philosophy, a technique, a 


method of work, and a strategy. It is recognized that many racial 
and national stocks have contributed to American society, but despite 
the “melting pot” theory, complete integration has not been achieved. 
The war has served to bring into sharper outline the misunderstand- 
ings, prejudices, and tensions which have interfered with integra- 


tural e 


tion. 


INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION ESSENTIAL. As far as 
education can effect a change in modes of thinking and habits of 
action which are deeply rooted in our social, economic and political 
system, it must be used. Intercultural education then becomes an 
essential part of the curriculum. To guard against its becoming an- 
other fad it must be developed as an important school function for 
giving reality to a fundamental American principle: “All men are 

created equal.” 
Be tae of the workshop groups states: “The recent disturbances 
played ip in which the adolescent group from 15 to 19 years of age 
‘hs ‘ee part, show that the schools have a big job to 
eds eloping responsible citizenship and desirable tolerant atti- 
ward our fellow citizens regardless of race, color, or creed.” 


ISsu 
ES AND PROBLEMS. A review of the workshop reports 


rings to Jj 
follow: o light problems, issues, and misunderstandings such as the 
owing ? © 


Intole i | 
e i . e . 
Belief fe growing out of differing concepts regarding religious beliefs 
Most at Jewish refugees have taken jobs from Americans Or control 
ropa of American wealth 
: . 
heen “ee that Jews are responsible for bringing U. S. into war 
al vs. public education i 
l 
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Organized 
propaganda fosterin igi . 
tian Fronters, etc. ARRENE “ies 
a of older residents to newcomers 
: aliy 
a of standard of living—foreigners u 
nomi ition— ay 
go c position consequently a less desirabl ally have an infer; 
istic ghettos which continue the barrier sit Standard i 
ar propaganda with reference to foreign a groups 
ae gr Oups—Italian-German J 
Lack i a 
of understanding of the nature of race a d 
superiority of the white race ng assumption of the 
or m and social barriers against the Negro 
R to grant equal legal privileges to minority grou 
esentment of minority groups over discriminations i 


a i 
Ku Klux Plan Che: 
y varig. 


NEW YORK CITY. New York City provides one of the rich 

areas in the world for an exploration of intercultural proble AN 
agencies and organizations in the New York City area provide tati 
personnel interested in and concerned with this problem. The atti- 
tudes of the New York City Board of Education have been outstand- 
ing in an effort to make sure that no one is embarrassed because of 
race, religion, or color. The concern of the New York City teaching 


staff is evidenced by the popularity of inservice courses in this area 
(The East and West Association had approximately 300 in a course 
last year and other similar courses were equally popular), by the ar- 
ticles in High Points and similar professional magazines, and the at- 
tention given to this problem in the summer workshop. An incomplete 


list of agencies and organizations which have ma ; 
contribution in this field, and with which workshop groups hav 


come in contact, include the following : 


(All in New York, N. Y.) 
Anti-Defamation League, B’Nai Brith, 
Bureau for Intercultural Education, 221 West 
Catholic Interracial Council, 20 Vesey St. 
Chinese News Service, 1250 Sixth Ave. 
Common Council for American Unity, 222 Fourth Ave. 
Common Ground, 222 Fourth Ave. 


Conference on Jewish Relations, 1841 Broadway — 

Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 444 Madison Ave. 
Wash., D. C.) 

Council Against Intolerance in America, 60 East 42nd St- 

Council for Democracy, 420 Lexington Ave. 

The East and West Association, 40 East 49th St. 

Free World Association, 55 West 42nd St. 

Freedom House, 32 East 51st St. 


122 East 42nd St. 
57th St. 


(main office 





de or are making 4 | 









ms 
bu TL ttn n 






IN 


one or more groups. 


INTERCULTURAL ACTI 
following list of activities an 
parents, and/or teachers: 


l. 


re 


2 


' Building up a class or school 





DUCATION 
Zionist Organization, 1819 Broadway 


Council, 138 West 138th St. 
ters Alliance, St. Marks Church, 138th St. and 


percULTURAL © 


Women’s 
Hadas Cristian Youth 
jnterdenominational Minis 
Edgecombe Ave. - 
al Assn. for the Advancement of Colored People, 69 Fifth Ave. 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Ave. 
ent, Federal Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Av. 


ations Departm 
hina Relief, 1790 Broadway 


ue, 1133 Broadway 
Houses 


Nation 
National 
Race Rel 
United C 
Urban Leag 


Y Community l 
Youthbuilders, Inc., 220 Fifth Ave. 


Youth Committee for Democracy, 112 East 19th St. 
This list is submitted as containing representative organizations of 
It is not exhaustive. 


VITIES AND SUGGESTIONS. The 
d suggestions were proposed for pupils, 


grounds of a class or community; preparation of 
s of each group; discussion of 
f contribution of each group to 


Study of cultural back 
bibliographies of eminent representative 
contribution of each group; discussion o 


local, state, and national welfare. 
Visit to neighborhoods: Harlem, Spanish section, Norwegian section, 


German section, Puerto Rican section, Italian section, Chinese section, 
with observation of activities that seem different and those which are 


common to other cultural groups. 
Pro- 


. Attendance at parties of various religious groups: Jewish, Catholic, 


testant. 
f the life, 


. Compilation of interesting series for class use which treat o 


literature, and contributions of various cultural groups. 


: Exhibits of art, handcraft, and presentations of folk dances and games 


of various cultural groups. 
library dealing with cultural groups or the 


collection in this field. 
f intercultural education, 1n- 
1 minorities, both in America 


Tal cane public library having a good 
i te ation of scrapbooks on problems o 
nd a the activities and problems of cultura 
sewhere, 

ntng] of plays and pageants based on the lives and activities of 
Chiana cultural groups (George W. Carver, Albert Einstein, Mme. 
and E Kai-shek, Mahatma Gandhi, Motilal Nehru), study of the music 
E aiim of songs of the different cultural groups. 
asked oe or forums in which representatives of cultural groups are 

rear. come as participants. l 
Nae e ia of assembly programs around intercu 
se ma of an international collection of holidays 
ation of radio units to foster critical and analyt 


ltural problems. 
and holy days. 
ical listening on 


ae ` 
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13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


21. 


The following brief statement highlights the m 
the specific contributions of each of the workshop 
cific consideration to some aspect of the inter 


This workshop explored the word carried on in t 
following agencies: 





‘os V. Crowley, Chairman. 





. Integration of new materials about cultural group 


















the part of students, to determine the way in which he vat er, 1943) 
radio hand) 
ES the 


problem of cultural groups 

Organizing classroom activities, using such approaches as. 

approach, the attitude test with a discussion of ans > the sity 
current events and current news, and the reading of of 
stimulate discussion. j 

An analysis of prejudices, with a discussion of what grda 
person may have, how these prejudices are acquired ee ieaie ea 

both to those who have them and to other people. What they do 
A study of the scapegoats of history, past and present. 

A survey of propaganda methods used by malicious or unthinkj 

to inculcate race and religious conflicts such as: appeals to fear pa Son 
flattery; finger-pointing; the use of blank terms or glittering Saar y! 
tions and the application of labels to discredit persons, ideas a A 
Broad activities to encourage parent cooperation in intercultural RON 
tion, the development of activities in parent groups intended to E 
interracial and intercultural understanding. 

The development of new materials which will assist teachers in the 
organization of units related to intercultural problems. 

The organization of courses and institutes for teachers and parents 
which will encourage a study of race and scientific evidence concerning 
it; fallacies regarding race and devices which are used for combatting 
racism propaganda, together with positive plans for attacking the general 


problem of intercultural understanding. 


ation 
ort Stories whi 3 


s in literature, science, 
dy of such problems 
contributions of 


d racial groups, 
ation 


geography, social studies, music, and art, with a stu 
as history of immigrant groups in their homelands; 
such groups in the New World; leaders of national an 
social and economic problems affecting racial, religious, and ” 
groups. 

Preparation of suggestions and materials in t 
and an analysis of the motion picture as a carrier O 
as well as bad) relating to cultural groups and racial p 


he use of motion pictures 


f propaganda 
roblems. 


SUMMARY OF WORKSHOPS i 
ethod of work an 


5 which gave spe: 


cultural pr oblem: 


a al A 
I. Intercultur = dell by the 


American Viewpoints, Inc. 
Bureau for Intercultural Education 


Na PERREN SVK > 





oar e Dene a eC a 


nTER 


EDUCATION 





CULTURAL 
cial Council 

ation for International Peace 
Company 

ance in America 


c Interra 


egie Foundatior 
aa a Broadcasting 


Jumbi 
egal Against Intoler 
: d West Association 


Catholi 


ational Urban League 


Industri 
nterracial Review Ea 
I Conference of Christians and Jews 


National ; is 
Office of War Information, The War Writers’ Board 
58th Street branch 


Public Library, 
Public Library, 115th Street branch 


United Nations 
U. S. Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


This workshop recommends that “an intercultural education pro- 
gram be planned for pupils, parents, and teachers” ; that “the contri- 
bution of the Negro to all phases of American life should be given 
a place in the curriculum”; that “teachers be encouraged to avail 
themselves of every opportunity to interpolate into existing schedules 
lessons to bring about understanding, friendship and appreciation of 
those of other faiths, races, or ethnic groups” ; that “guides and sug- 
gestions for such lessons be prepared for the teachers”; that “Inter- 
Americanism be made a part of the school curriculum of New York 
City”; that “the school take its place as a leader in sponsoring a 
program of intercultural education for the community”; and that 
Guiding Principles in Curriculum Development be modified to in- 
clude respect for different beliefs and differences in point of view, 
and differences in cultural background.” 

The report gives sample units, topics, and suggestions for inter- 
cultural education. 


II. Intercultural B 


inter This workshop has investigated the need for a course in 
cultural relations in the high schools. The war, racial and re- 


IZ10 apt 

a ie and intolerance generally have made such a course 

aly important at the present time. The recent disturbances 
9 years of age 


In 
hrs in which the adolescent group from 15 to l 
in |... Prominent part show that the schools have a big job to do 


Cve : 
toward oping responsible citizenship and desirable tolerant attitudes 
ur fellow citizens regardless of race, color, oF creed. 


tN, Sidn 
e bd 
¥ Lake, chairman; Edward L. Washington, Co-Chairman. à 
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The objectives of the workshop were: 
To compile a bibliograph 
y from the Sch 
West 135th Street branch of the New Yak gs | “ot lec 
To collect source material about the contributio ren 
literature, art, music, and history. ieee 
To provide material for a course of study i 
2 G . . ın th 
for instruction in intercultural relations. j Bia Schools 
The workshop devoted itself primarily to the first two obj 
Jectives 


III. Far East Workshop 
This workshop continued activities initiated in 1942 in the 
ation of materials on the Far East. This workshop re i y a 
that “a fundamentally workable postwar world will be A ae 
without far broader knowledge of the East by the average Amer 
an appreciation of the life and civilization they have developed; Y 
realization of the complexity of the problem of relationship with 
them; and a willingness to realize the equal right of the East to an 
honored hearing in that world.” The workshop gave attention to 
the “color question’” and stated that “there has developed a ‘color’ 
question which has become more aggravated in recent years. The 
assertion of white supremacy by our more chauvinistic elements has: 
been a definite factor in gaining support for Japan’s ambitions. ‘Asia 


for the Asiatics’ is not an unwelcome slogan for the too openly 
despised native. The contemptuous way in which Orientals have 
s has helped foster the 


been pictured in western newspapers and film 
suspicion with which the motives of the western world have been 
received. The personal indignity experienced has done much to 
offset expressions of good will.” . 
It is hoped that the work of this group will result in a bullet: 
the Far East for New York City schools. 
IV. Inter-American Education in New York =! der 
The 1942 Workshop on Inter-American Cooperation S mate- 
direction of Dr. Henry E. Hein prepared a great many source Mitt 
rials in the field of Inter-American activities. These were ulletin 
together by a group in the 1943 summer workshop 20° “g that 
was prepared devoted to Inter-American education. ze ye to 
this report may be made the basis of a bulletin tO D° inat0t g 
schools. This project has had the cooperation of the Coo" 


[ October 1949) 


tion ip the 
ary, 


the Negro to 


n on 


Ic City Schools 





ur Alice Rathbun, Chairman, 
1. Marie R. Madden, Chairman. 
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yLTURAL EDUCATION 
ffairs and is closely tied up with the total program 
h the work of the Committee on Inter-American 


JNTERC 
Amer ican A 


i this field and wit 
Cooperation. 
V. Franz Boas Workshop 


was organized under the direction of the New 
york Association of Biology Teachers. The group set forth “foun- 
gation facts for the development of teaching units and lesson plans 

Social Science, English, Language Studies, and others.” 


in Science, t a he 
‘on to the confusions in thinking about race and ask 


They call attenti zons 
for a clarification of both the “scientific” and “semantic” implications 


of race. 
ontribution of this workshop is the Report of its 


A significant C 
Biology Committee, which is well worked out and carefully docu- 


mented. 


This workshop 


VI. Democracy-In-Action Workshop 

“The purpose of this workshop was to give teachers opportunity 
to examine the ‘discussion-investigation-action’ curriculum for citi- 
zenship education developed by Youthbuilders, and to discover how 
this curriculum could be used to build among school children an acti- 
vating sense of their responsibilities as citizens of the school and 
community.” 

The contribution of this workshop to intercultural education is the 
methodology which has been developed to enable pupils to face 
frankly, objectively, and fully problems and issues which touch the 
intercultural theme. 

“The teacher should help children understand the part that in- 
m public opinion can play in abolishing discriminatory prac- 
Ei EA show students how government responds to the citizens 
hs it, and how they can take advantage of this structure and 
shin tor reforms in the field of interracial and intercultural relation- 

This VII. Student Participation _ a 
eii mn calls attention to the great contribution whic = 
Uepestin o the education of the pupil through pupil er ra 

a H ns made for discovering and combating prejudices include : 

ave the children write their own biographies. 


ake a study of community prejudices, 
vH 
vL SN M. Chaimas, Chairman. 
Vu, Mar, Holbrook, Chairman. 

y E. Meade, Chairman, 2) 
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sA 
f = i causes for prejudice, and thus 
; art with the discussion of attitud i 
rural children. This j rovenciet PAN children to 
i EEE i 1S not controversial a d ildren towa 
NE li- & point for discussion of pre; Hv serve a : 
E x nationality groups to work together ie i 
- some people recommend attitude tests | 


VIII. Pos n 

The Postwar Planning Worleshop oe 
problems the new national and ie ered as one of the major 
report : “the vastly widened range of ree consciousness, They 
national problems that has resulted from irs primera: 
must be reflected in the curriculum. To an oo in the war 
ihe Seiacel Panonaens: dna ite maiie de ne the social studies and 
the erection of a barri se of study would mean 

e n of a barrier between the school and the realities of 
pupilľ’s daily life. A knowledge of, and a res f sae 
and their mores is basic to a somal ttitud eed wa we Pong 
ion com A a a hs itude toward the new intimacy 
parT taik 8 ve rust upon us. Insularity and 

give way to broadmindedness and insight as the 
pattern for curricular readjustment. 

“The extension of geography in the secondary school as a field for 
all pupils would seem to be a necessity, even though there may be 
disagr eement as to whether it should be presented as a separate sub- 
ject or as an integral part of a four-year social course. A knowledge 
and understanding of the implications of our new obligations and 
responsibilities should be included in the aims of all subjects based 
upon reading and discussion techniques. Both social studies 2m 
English classes at all levels must be willing to abandon unesa 
content that has a traditional place in the course of study i faye 


of the new topical material.” not 

One of the subject reports of this committe “Schoo! ae e 
be expected to build a new social order, but the schools c" Air 
the builders of the new social order. Thus, if we pe j nen 
better inter-racial relations, the curriculum must provice pP” uni 
ties for acquiring information about diverse groups, 3” 
ties for making friends with them. It should tran’ a prient? 
concepts of democracy into concrete ities in the daty „mocra)" 


reali 
of Americans and thus instill positive attitudes towa! ecognizine 
It must develop integrated individual persone 


r, 194 
ake removal ea. i 


e states: 


lities 


vi. Max Newfield, Chairman. 





rERCULTURAY ni up : 
ssonalitY maladjustments especially amog children of foreign 
e any such program can move forward, though, it will be 
scessary tO reeducate many of our teachers. It will be necessary for 
r reachers to have the right attitude toward the problem. Teachers 
ie recognize the worth of all mankind. They must have knowl- 
edge of the scientific facts regarding race and the contributions and 
achievements of the various groups. They, too, must recognize the 

f all human beings, and also recognize the value of 


hasic similarities O 
our country of their cultural differences.” 


IX, Midwood English Intercultural Workshop 

A manual for pupils, “Understanding the Other Fellow,” was pre- 
pared by this workshop to be used for fifth term English classes. 
Sections of this manual include the following: 

a) What It’s About (Introduction and Objectives) 

b) Saying What We Mean ( Definitions) 

c) Things To Do (Projects and Activities) 

b) What Other People Say (Paragraphs for interpretation) 

e) What We Can Read (Book Lists) 

f) Why All This in An English Class? (How it ties up with the 

English course of study) 
g) Some Powerful Minds and Organizations Back of This Idea 


(Our authorities) 
It is hoped that the suggestions developed may be tried out 


mentally as a fundamental part of the English curriculum a 
Wood High School. 


experi- 
t Mid- 


i X. Chinese Culture 
Mi workshop explored the following areas of Chin 
ure, art, ideal home life, ways of making a living, curren 

Past heroes, Chinese struggle for democracy. 
mee unit was prepared, containing material i a 
whi E helpful to teachers throughout the grades. iis unit, 
ch includes an extensive bibliography, will be published by The 


lt XI. Inter-American Project 
1 Cooperation with the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 


ese culture: 
t and 


IX. Minn: , , 
‘nie Miller Touster, Chairman; Marie B. Farquhar, Co-Chairman. 


. ac x 
; mi H. Shack, Chairman. ‘Teachers College 
j R. Mirick, Assistant Director of the Division of Teachers <0 g 
Sols and School Experimentation. 23 
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East an iati : 
zation ol ee eon a ee 
1s workshop, 
can Affairs, a demonstration and experiment | 
was organized at the Lincoln School, Ferden E e 
were given to New York City elementary id Scholarship 
school pupils in the following courses: ARER high, and high 
Latin America—Elementary School 
Latin America (included Spanish )—Junior High Sch 
a America (included Portuguese)—11th and a aa 
. . . es 
pe Greater East Asia (included Chinese)—11th and 12th 
l The results of this work was most gratifying. A further coopera- 
tive study of the teaching of Portuguese is contemplated. 


XII. Intercultural Workshop, Districts 18, 19, 20 


The workshop conducted in these districts was concerned primarily 
with the problems of living in New York City as they affect inter- 
cultural education. 

Attention was given to housing, vocational opportunities, inter- 
racial relationships, and education. While not discounting the m- 
portance of an intellectual consideration of the problem, the workshop 
was inclined to believe that the greatest progress will come through 
opportunities of representatives of various cultural and racial groups 
to work together in the classroom. It was thought thate Ta 
Program, with the opportunities which it offers for co aa 
relationship of children of various groups, will make a S16" 
contribution to intercultural education. men work: 

Attention was given to stories of ordinary men : have show? 
ing together who, often with sacrifice to themselves, rations 
those qualities which characterize high ideals in human a: pro 

It was further agreed that an attack on the intercultu yen 0 
can best be made with reference to the specifics arse 
munity or group. — which make 
It was generally agreed that the workshop ee wo 
aa pro 


gram 


it possible for teachers of various backgrounds, S me Prov 
periences to live and work together over a pe e intercult 
n to 


one of the best means of teacher-orientatio 
problem. 





xir. Minnie Obermeier, Chairman, 
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JNTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


Drawin 
ram 1S suggested for the con 


with 


A TEN-POINT PROGRAM 
g upon the workshop reports, the following ten-point pro- 
sideration of those who are concerned 


making the schools play their full part in promoting inter- 


cultural education: 


|: 


In all projects, activities, and in the development of policies, 
consideration should be given to the conditions and situations 
among parents, teachers, and pupils which retard, and those 
which facilitate, the realization of democratic ideals as they 
affect racial and intercultural problems. 

Teachers, schools, agencies, and organizations need to pool 
their experiences with reference to promising developments, 
experiments, and practices in the field of intercultural educa- 
tion; to evaluate such developments, and to map out to their 
constituents suggestions for extending practices and programs 
which have been helpful in promoting the aims of intercultural 
education. 

Curriculum materials and courses of study should be brought, 
into line with the findings regarding race, attitude, propaganda, 
and our general theory of democratic living. This means both 
a searching for inconsistencies and the promulgation of a posi- 
tive program. 


4. It is the obligation of the teaching profession to orient itself to 


to the problems and issues relating to intercultural problems 
and to set about building those attitudes and dispositions essen- 
tal to a fearless, objective, and workable plan for meeting 
Present inconsistencies, problems, unequalities, and miscon- 
ceptions, 

There needs to be provided for parents, pupils, and teachers 
books and instructional materials which will serve as the basis 
for sound intercultural and interracial thinking. There also 
needs to be prepared instructional materials in the nature of 
source units and teaching suggestions which will aid teachers 
in bringing to bear our present knowledge on racial and cultural 
Problems, 

The many agencies and organizations honestly and seriously 
Concerned with this problem need to find some way for active 
and effective collaboration so that the results developed under 
Various auspices and conditions can be made more generally 


known to other groups. 
25 
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7. It is an obligation of those responsible for teacher train: 
any form to give appropriate attention to the raming in 
issues involved in intercultural education. ea and 
be said to be adequately prepared for the iob oa can 
regardless of his assignment, unless he has had al teaching 
to come in contact with materials and findings which i mae 
him in his personal and social orientation in the field of rs 
cultural education. pis 

8. The study of the community, the needs of the community, and 
the needs of boys and girls, is a sine qua non for all concerned 
about contributions of education to social living and to meeting 
the needs of children and youth. Intercultural education has 
developed some techniques in relation to this study which are 
of great importance. These should be given appropriate con- 
sideration by all who have any curriculum responsibility. 

9. It is essential that leadership be developed in the intercultural 
field and that opportunities be given to those who are concerned 
with this problem to grow professionally and personally so that 
they may make their full contribution to this important social 


10. In the development of school activities there should be a frank 
facing of the problems and issues relating to race, propaganda, 
prejudice, cultural differences, and social distances—S°? me i 
and girls now going through the schools may be better ne 7 
to face sincerely and honestly problems which, if pb 
will ultimately bring disaster to our democratic anne 

It is not enough that the problem of interracial an oe 

relationships be placed on the postwar agenda. Every = ognizes 
given consideration to the problem of postwar planning f 
these problems as imperatives. The problem of living 108 standing 
in New York City, of helping boys and girls to a bettet an 

of their role in the postwar world, of developing ae 
attitudes and dispositions for more reasonable an an lan 
relationships—all of these are musts for continuous way’ all 
ning and thinking. These workshops have pointe ue % at 
groups are working on various aspects of this proba ray mistn 
E a pr pool experiences and resources and attack oe e p° 3 
Connie p a Lagi wa and vicious attitu E structiv® r 
of realizing the a of course, must be a positive ar 

26 objectives of intercultural education: 
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Subject Failure in the 
Academic High Schools 


HERBERT A. LANDRY 
Bureau of Reference. Research and Statistics 

ast school year there were 300,000 end term subject 
demic high schools. Of all the subjects studied 
were failed. This, however, is a somewhat 
f failure than actually existed snce these data 
failure recorded at the close of both terms. 
Is who left school during the terms with 


failure staring at them. Because drop-outs during the term invari- 
ably include a larger proportion of failing pupils than are found in 
the group remaining in school, the actual rate of subject failure was 
materially higher. 

When translated into a pupil basis, this rate is equivalent to the 
failure of one subject each term by 70 per cent. of the 225,000 aca- 
demic high school pupils. Exclusive of the failure in required music 
and health education, it is comparable to the complete failure of all 
subjects studied by 27,909 pupils. This is based upon the average 
load of 4.82 subjects per pupil. Expressed still differently, the 
jul in all subjects other than in required music and health educa- 
‘lees equivalent each term to the failure of all pupils in 3,813 
fa s of average size. In terms of the normal teaching load of 

e subject classes per day, this would require the full teaching time 
of 763 teachers. ) 
ae F per cent. subject failure rate for the 1941-42 school 
steady = “ag rate than existed formerly. In the last ten years, a 
ee ecline in the per cent. failure has been noted. The 14.3 per 

- Tate of the 1932-33 school year has decreased to the present rate 
ire ` per cent, a decrease of 29.4 per cent. This change becomes 
bi AE when translated into total number of subject failures. 
If the 1932-33 rate prevailed last year, there would have been 
sb 2 more subject failures than actually occurred as a result of 
wer rate, 


Ae Failure Rates in Different Subjects 
analysis of these subject failures brings to light a number of 


During the l 
failures in the aca 
during the year, 10% 
more favorable view o 
‘nclude only the end-term 
It does not include the pupi 


Dat 

a ; 

tendent. subject failure from Forty-Fourth Annual Report of the Superin- 
of Schools, City of New York, Statistical Section, for school term 
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interesting facts. The first of these con 

among the different subject areas, The ar Sr 
z : ; : ords i 

303,589 subject faures were not distributed _ ri 

various general subject are ; a k 

: as of the high school cur 

w ill be noted in Table 1, the rate of failure in those Wied 

siderably. For example, 18.6 per cent. of the end hs 

mathematics were failing ratings while in music ther met 

4.6 per cent. ee 


r distriby A 
dicate Ney 


TABLE 1 
Pee Cent. oF FAILURE IN CERTAIN HicH ScHooL Susjects IN 1941-197 


General Subject Areas Specific Subjects 


ee ae 9.0% English, Term 1 ............ 122% 
Malbhematics: oc non c0 02k RARE 18.6% Torii È sensmcncomewseee 33% 
Languages meesi Tii R es 14.8% French, Term 1 ............. 185% 
ee rer E rr 13.1% Tern: 8 seescasweessssry 04% 
Soctal ScIGHOES sieses vecnsvee 85% Algebra, Elementary ......--- 25.2% 
Commercial scacscesvwevwnaes 14.9% Advanced ...--+e++eeree 13h 
MEE csiiviicewsceeeuwenwowums 4.6% Advanced Biology, | 
Vocational and Trade........ 9.7790 Term 1 O TMM | 
Health Education and Hygiene 7.7% Term Z sesers adi NM ae . 
Homemaking and Home Am. History, Term 1 -eee 7 a | 
Economics .....-.+ceeceee 7.1% Team 2 anaes A 
Pise Asts: „ainar creer 6.2% Stenography, Term } °°" 974 
Term 4 coset err 


More marked variation existed in the case of specific subjects ® 
each general area. For example, while 25.2 per cent. © 
received in first term elementary algebra were f . cjar differ 
were only 7.8 per cent. for advanced algebra. Similar 
between the per cent. of failing ratings given in the ve able 1 ; 
in specific subjects may be noted for those included 1 
complete list of the failure rates in all subjects W° nalysis ° 
the differences disclosed by those listed. Further - each sibi 
failure rate in the introductory and advanced ri a 
indicates a general trend which makes clear that the igher te 
in the failure rate in the work of each successive i 


. Is 
Failure Rates in Different High Schoo 400! 


ah S 

Ww he separate high is 
m hen the general subject failure rates of t “evidence 0 pe? 
ere compared, wide variations were noted. in Ta d 


a m iven ! t 
e found in the distribution of individual rates g . gif 


The ext ° cates 
28 reme range given for each term inde 


ecra” 


the ratings 





pproximately 23 per cent. in the failure rates of the two schools 
a 


having the highest and lowest rates respectively. In the one, 3 sub- 
ects out of every 100 studied are failed while in the other the rate 
: 26 out of every 100. While in slightly more than one-half of the 
schools, the failure rate for each term was between 5 and 10 per 
cent, nearly as many exceeded the average rate of failure for all 
schools. 

As would be expected, much greater variation was noted in the 
failure rates in specific subjects in the different high schools. As 
will be noted in Table 3, the differences, in the case of some sub- 
jects was nearly 50 per cent. For example, while in one high school 
7 out of every 100 pupils studying first term elementary algebra 
failed, in another high school the rate was 55 out of 100. While for 
many other subjects the differentials in the failure rates were not 
as marked as for those included in the table, nevertheless consider- 
able differences existed. i 


TABLE 2 
FAILURE Rates IN DIFFERENT HicH SCHOOLS 


Number of Schools in Each Group 


Per Cent. of Failure Fall Term Spring Term 
3 Te 3 2 
mn: ores ue 8k oe me wees 27 27 
REINS enncencicntichsknondccnons-aenenndil 18 21 
PTO I9 E E 5 3 
ET 1 0 
CST 27% ke eee cece cc ccccuneaecs 1 2 
lice l 55 55 
E Ska Failure Daie sana 2.97% 3.59% 
Shest Failure Rate ........000. 25.7% 26.07% 


TABLE 3 
Supjyecr FAILURE RATES IN INDIVIDUAL HicH ScHOOLS 


Failure Rate Average Rate 

Sub; ‘Individual Schools of Failure in 

Bier ia Lowest Highest All Schools 
ee’ First SETHE snes 0.0% 43.2% 13.4% 
Pune & First "Teri ccascavece 7.2% 54.7% 25.1% 
hys; cometry, First Term... 5.1% 46.79% 22.5% 
V a First Term ciseporsesa 0.0% 45.8% 11.9% 
Desa Sraphy, First Term ...--- 7.5% 44.2% 24.6% 
Writing, First Term ...... 2.2% 32.6% 15.3% 
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Subject Failure and the Ability of Pup 
In pursuing the analysis of subject failure in ee: 

schools further, it appeared pertinent to seek ovine A i high 
to which some of the characteristics common to these data ami ei 
explained. For example, considerable variability was linit fe $ 
failure rates of the several high schools. The question ka 
arises, therefore, as to the extent to which this variability iş s 
natural outcome of differences in the abilities of the pupils in these 
schools. On this point, two sets of data were available for analysis, 
The first, concerned the relationship between failure in fifth term 
English and the reading ability. The 


second set of data were con- 
cerned with the average rate of failure and the median IQ for a 
group of 10 schools. 


The first set of data indicates that the ability of the pupils as evi- 
denced by performance ona reading test bears only a limited relation- 
Ship to success in English. The failure in fifth term English of 
pupils having approximately the same ability appears to vary greatly 
among the several high schools. From a tabulation of data, it was 
found that for any given pair of consecutive reading scores, varia- 
tions from 5 to 20 per cent. occurred in the failure rate. 

For example, there was an 18 per cent. range in the failure in fifth 
term English for 9 schools whose fifth term pupils received median 
scores of 50 or 51 on the reading test. That is, in one school 


approximately 3 per cent. failed while in another school 21 per cent. 
failed. 


These data suggest that pupil ability was not the only factor n 
determining failure rate in fifth term English. Questions ae 
raised as to the validity of comparing reading ability with oe 
ratings. In answer, it may be said that a measure of prang” upi! 
obtained from a well standardized test is a good sm drii 
ability. This is evidenced by the fact that correlations | ge 
reading scores and intelligence test scores are fully as high 11 


: : intellig- 
instances as the inter-correlation of scores from two group 
ence tests, 


ils 


1 ahil- 
Further evidence that the failure rate does not parallel _— 
ity very closely may be found in the second set of data is as 0 
high schools shown in Table 4. The median I.Q. of the ari fa 
the failure rate for all subjects for | 

-42 school year are given in the table. 


December 194] and 
term of the 194] 
30 
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RE 
ar rg 
suBIE TABLE 4 
MBINED FAILURE DATE FOR ALL SuBJECTS AND MEDIAN 


1.Q.’s or 10 Acapemic Hicu ScHooLs 
Fall Term 1941-42 


Failure Date for 
Median I.Q. All Subjects 


5 Sh Bi SRRSSORCLIES à 93 15.2% 
ae ah aimee 103 151% 
C . NE 104 7.3% 
D zaawan CONA 105 6.4% 
E cecessemaeemewess A 108 8.1% 
E pcsresewnwawewrrs EDRs 110 10.1% 
G scsmunicus woesmmawenes 110 15.1% 
ne 110 4.1% 
IRs nbin 112 8.7% 
| g en iia i 114 6.1% 


While schools having pupils of higher ability tend to have a lower 
filing rate, marked variations in failing rates occur in the case of 
schools having lower ability pupils. For example, three schools, 
“A”, “B” and “G” had approximately the same failing rate although 
the ability of their pupils varied considerably. The median of . 
Pupils in school “G” was 17 I.Q. points higher than that of ar: 
A?” On the other hand, three schools, “H”, “F” and “C” w i 
Pparently had the same quality of pupil personnel, had —— 
of 4.1 per cent., 8.1 per cent. and 15.1 per cent, respectively. E 
noted from the table that in a few instances there was ae e 
nship between median I.Q.’s and failing rates in certain pa 
TON, rt in 
These data suggest that the chance factor plays a ag é aii 

e extent to which students are successful in high atti 1.Q.’s of 
Te While both high schools “G” and “H have m 


i t 

‘1c that studied first 

the record shows that out of every 100 —_ in school “G. 

, nglish, 3 in school “H” failed as ST eel attendance alone 

pray an important part in the success of p is predicated i 
e. f . se. E t 

"eceiving a passing ratıng in the cour " at the pupils in bo 


; ’s of 
*Ssumption that since the metan likelihood that a diii 
th °Ols is the same, there is 4 ae same. While Mee num- 
i “ntering class would be ee ae of one or eT a aji 
* ure rate may be the result Ne that eight times ji 31 
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failed first term English in one school than in th 
though generally less marked, differences in failur 


e other, Similar 
in the case of other subjects and in the case of othe 


€ rate were noted 

r pairs of schools, 
Problems Posed by Pupil Failure 

Thus far, this paper has merely presented evidence 
and extent of failure in the academic high schools. 

the extent of the variations which existed both in t 

among the various high school subjects and in 


of the nature 
It has indicated 
he failure rates 
the failure rates 


among the several high schools. Also it has indicated that within ° 


the limits of available data, differences in the failure rate in Various 
schools appear not to be fully explained by similar differences in 
general pupil ability. There has been no attempt to justify or 
condemn but merely to present facts that are deemed to be important. 
While the subject failure rate in New York City has decreased 
notably in recent years, the fact remains that 10 per cent. of all high 
school subjects are still failed. The economic waste of such failure 
and its effect upon the pupils as individuals cannot be overlooked. 
It gives rise to many pertinent problems as for example: 
1. Who are the pupils that fail? 
2. Why do they fail? 
3. What is the ability of those who fail as compared with those who 
do not fail? 
4. When and under what circumstances is failure justifiable? 
5. Since failure results from the measurement of pupil Lapeer 
against established standards of achievement, how valid are te 
standards? 
6. Should such standards be fixed standards or should they be a 
to adapt to the abilities of the pupils? wig 
7. What justification is there for the extent of the variation ! 
rates found in the same subject in different schools? “tility of 
8. How much of the failure reported is the result of the unreliabili | 
teachers marks? 
9. Would further adaptation of the curriculum to meet 
abilities and needs of pupils aid in the reduction of pup! 
10. Would more adequate guidance result in a reduction O 
failure rate in such introductory subjects as algebra, 8©° 
stenography? 
11. Would various types of prognosis tests aid in the reduction © 
in the first term’s work of many subjects? om 
12. Would increasing the length of the continuity of the pupils 5 
m the teacher aid in the reduction of failure? f the class 


hat is the relati : ; : the size © 
group? enship of pupil failure to 


djusted 


n failure 


the specific 
| failure? 
f the high 


metry, an 


f failure 
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FILM re there any relationship between the extent of the teacher load and 
14. the failure rate? o. , 
answers to these and other similar questions will require fur- 
it earch. It is evident, for example, that in a number of in- 
ther res additional data will be necessary. Also, since the answers 
ee are inextricably bound up with the general philosophy of 
= a education in New York City as well as its interpretation 
sence schools, some appraisal of the fundamental aspects of 
piir education may be in order. There are those that imply 
the need for curricular and other types of experimentation. Further, 
t is reasonable to assume that the answers to certain questions will 
be found to be in a study of the fiscal policies of the Board of 
Education and the City of New York. Generally, it may be said that 
attempts to solve the problems of adequate achievement with the 
optimum rate of progress for each pupil will not be easily accom- 
plished. It calls for vigorous action by many persons at work on 
many fronts if the existing challenges of the pupil subject failure 
in the academic high schools are to be met. 


Films For War Curricula 
*SEYMOUR J. BERNHARD, Midwood High School 


[This is the last in a series of articles listing vital, contem- 
porary audio-visual materials available for school use. Other 
listings have appeared in previous issues of High Points. 
The key to the distributors, which are indicated by abbrevi- 
ated symbols such as FF, CFB, may be found in the Jan- 
“ary, 1943 issue of High Points—Eb.] 


Pree UNDERSTANDING OUR ALLIES AT WAR 1 
Chvities De La France Libre ll min. sd. ~~ $ ioo Tai 
Pi _ version available in 35mm. Forms half . ok 
Bart) “avities”; Sea Patrol, desert fighting, Libya, Gen. CEB 


S ig of raa 3 f Canada. 
ir Hacheim recruits for armed go = e FF ton 
Mage cntaties in F rench and English on gad aT oad on, pilots 
in divert French soldiers killed in desert, 
Zin combat, tank unit. 
. serving with the Armed Forces of the United States. 93 
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The Burma Road 


The terrai a — Si- $10.00 ar 
ain, people, health services, maintenance Of th n 
which road was built. = fetritory oy, 
Children of China 


11 min, sd. 
Children in Free China in 1940, 150 AMNH 
China Invaded 


15 min. sil 2.00 
Japanese atrocities on civilians during rape of Ma Harmon 
China Our Neighbor 120 min sil $10.8 
. Š . 0 
Available in separate 15 minute Harmon 


units at $1.50 per reel, 
Background of Chinese life and culture— 


1) China and America. 3) How China Makes a Living 
2) China’s Home Life. 4)China’s Children, 


6) The 3 Great Religions. 7) Arts of China, 
Chance, 


China’s Gift to the West 
Everyday things that China has c 
Documents 


Commentary in French on 35 
desert warfare, 


5) Education in China, 
8) Mr. Chang Takes a 


30 min. sil $3.00 Harmon 
ontributed to western culture, 


10 min, sd. Free FF 
mm. Treats mostly of French fighting in 


Dover 10 min. sd. $.50 YMCA 
Preparations by Dover for Offensive action, 
A Drop Of Milk 9 min. sd. $2.00 Brandon 


Excerpts from “This Is The Enemy,” dramatizing story of a Polish 
peasant’s wrath against the Nazis. 

An Empire In Exile 10 min. sd. Free NIB mar 
Netherlands war effort in Pacific after occupation of Holland Pre-Pea 
Harbor. s 

Fighting French Activities 22 min. sd, Free FF aan 
Commentary on 35mm. in French and English. Combines “Docu 
and “Activities” de la France Libre. CFB 

Forward Commandos 20 min. sd. Free 
Canadian Forces in training and action. FF 

France That Fights 20 min. sd. Free Gail 
German occupation troops in Paris, forms of resistance, Qe 
diers in parade, Dunkirk, deGaulles resistance speech. sy 

Free France 20 min. sd, Free 
Almost identical with “France That Fights.” FF 

General De Gaulle 20 min. sd. Free ops deGaules 
Newsreel with English sub-titles, on embarkation oS. Ee Parade. 
mecting with the king, his speech and resistance, ey = Harmon 

Glimpses Of Modern China 30 min, sil $3.0 Canton, Hans" 
Travelogue taken in 1937 of Shanghai, Peiping, Nanking, 
chow, West China. 

Grains Of Wheat 


le sol- 


mon | 
11 min sil. $100 Har wartime 


i in 
The spirit of China as reflected in the story of a rice farmer 
China. 
34 
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a incase 
pILMS FOR } 17 min. sd Brandon 
4, Fighting China 
nse = of Chinese resistance. m 7 n 
x Fighting France << be 
Men 


i i i 35mm.—English only 
: lable in French and English on -Eng 
a Actes of French Navy, Le Clerc in action in North 
on lomm., : 
- le in London. 
Africa, deGaul 
Hundred For One 20 min. sd. $4.00 -r San 
ga f Jugoslavian guerrillas fighting Nazi and Italian Fascists, Fi 
ed of the defeat of a Nazi effort to kill 100 civilians for each 
tells 
Nazi. 
j 10 min. sd.(color)Free NIB 
| ds America 
ae of Netherland West Indies in the relation to the canal and 
Caribbean trade routes, Defenses by Netherland and U. S. troops, 


30 min. sd. Free NIB 

a soit conquest of soil in Holland contrasted with Nazi maser 

People Of Western China ll min. sd. $1.50 rep 
Farmers, silversmiths, shop-keepers, in life in Free China in 5 

Spoils Of Conquest 10 min. sd. Free NIB 
March of Time on the East Indies (pre-war). on 

Stopped At Stalingrad 9 min. sd. $2.00 Brandon 


The epic Russian success in a newsreel report. 
Stree Fightin 15min. sd. $.50 BIS 
British commando technic of street by street attack. gii 
This Changing World 20 min. sd. -n lle 
reparation for war prior to the Japanese attack on the 
he Thousand Days 
(Canada At War) 10 min. sd. 


$.50 YMCA 
Nar effort of Canada, military and Industrial. 


FOOD AND HEALTH 


M 

First Steps In First Aid 31 min. sd. i TEE is shows the 
Oints out that everybody has a need for first 5 ree, hath infection, 
“rculatory system, pressure points, shock, om He to handle victim on- 
antiseptics, splints, artificial respiration. Also 


7 okers, assistants, , sd. Free NYS 
° Fight On All Fronts ak iin. chool to prepare 


boys and 
illustrates the methods of New York States $ 


istence. 
Foog To Ta he women for 22 min. $G. n and significance 
Quiz film A. Seh Wickard on British food $ 
1 
Po r us, 11min. 84. pe Ee — 
j k ) A icious £0 
Need rkik i speci a n in providing a 


(color) Free YMCA 


S, 
Po our Selves, 1 value 
r Heg f nutritive fo 


lth And Happiness ss 0 
AYS to good growth through awarene 


11 min. sd. 
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Help Wanted 40 min. sd. Free DV 
First aid all-inclusive film of Johnson and Johnson, Inc. 
Keeping Fit 10 min. sd. $50 
Health rules to prevent absenteeism. “HER 
Red Cross In Action 30 min. sil. $5.00 ABMAC 


Training of Red Cross workers, rescue squads and oth 
er aspe 
Cross work. nen 


R. N—Serving All Mankind 20 min sd. Free Holmes 
Tale of two sisters who train to be nurses. 
Volunteer Nurses Aide 13 min. sd. Free NYC 
sil. 


Recruiting film. 
LABOR AND INDUSTRY 


Combat Report 12 min. sd. $ .50 Brandon 
Story of the end of an enemy U-Boat and the responsibility of our 
workers in war production. 


Conquer By The Clock | 10 min. sd. $.50 YMCA 
l How every minute counts in war production. 
Fighting Ships 10 min. sd. Free NYS 


A Canadian film on the importance of labors contribution to total war. 


UNDERSTANDING DEMOCRACY 


American Anniversary 10 min. sd. Free NAM | 
How an immigrant rises to factory leadership by ‘applying the princip 
and responsibilities of the American System to himself. 

Campus On The March 20 min. sd. $ .50 YMCA 
Work of the colleges of the nation in furthering our war effort. | 

Henry Browne, Farmer 10 min. sd. $.90 YMCA 
Story of a negro farmer and his pilot son as contributors to our We 

Negro Colleges In Wartime 10 min. sd. $ .50 
Like “Campus on The March,” dealing with our Negro 


les 


colleges. 


CIVILIANS AT WAR 
NYCD 


An Air-Raid Warden’s Report 10 min. sd. Free t gipefaid 
Training film showing importance of the detailed report 1” á 


wardens job. 
A Letter From Bataan 10 min. sd. $ .50 tae 
Story of a soldier on Bataan to show need for home front cooper 
Partners In Crime 8 min. sd. $ BIS 


Warning against black market operations on British food front. 


KNOW YOUR ENEMY 


20 min. sd. $. 
these devi i propaganda technics, fear, hate 
ewes may be used in the U, S, and how to co 


Divide And Conquer 
The workings of Naz aig 
mbat them: 
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Os Aires And Montevideo 10 min. 
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pILMS FO 
Make The Navy 22 min, sd. Free NAVY 
Men ` gyantages to be gained by enlisting in the Navy. 


Of Czechoslavakia l 18 min. sd. Free NYS 
he course of Czechoslavakian progress over 20 years and then the 
f German forces. Fifth column activities. 


The World At War 50 min. sd. $250 YMCA 
The famous Spewack film that traces the progressive aggression of 
Japan, Italy and Germany. Records devestation of conquered countries 
as well as the spirit of the people. An edited compilation of many, 


many newsreels, American and Foreign. 


Rape 
T 


occupation O 


OUR SOUTHERN NEIGHBORS 


A Line From Yucatan 10 min. sd. Free DVI 
Planters on Mexico’s famed peninsula meet the opportunity to provide 
sisal hemp when war closes sources in the Pacific. 
20 min. sd. Free DVI 
d work and play between the 
Intended to give the 
their little-known 


Americans All 
Story of the young people who live an 
Straits of Magellan and the Rio Grande River. 
people of the United States a better understanding of 
fellow Americans to the South. 


Argentine Soil 20 min. sd. 
Impressive evidence of the richness of Argentine n 
the unusual panorama of Buenos Aires we pass to í 
we see vast herds of wild horses, sheep and cattle; then inspect magni- 
ficent cataracts and rivers, the cultivation of mate, tobacco, cotton and 
fruit. Last we see an agricultural fair with prize bulls on parade. 
The Bounteous Earth 10 min. sd. Free DVI l 
ances accompanying the blessing of the animals on Cadlemas nie 
the City of Cholula (City of Churches). The violent rites at Tlocotala- 
pan, where a young bull is set at large to be baited by the entite = 
munity, 
he © 10 min 
. oe of three great cities—Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 
By of the Amazon River Valley. 
azil . 
po The News 10 min. 
dour activities of the editorial and technical de 
newspaper in Sao Paulo. 


Free DVI 
atural resources. After 
the open spaces where 


sd. Free DVI 
and Sao Paulo— 


DVI 


Free 
sd. f a great mod- 


partments fe) 


VI 
sd. Free D 
i Uruguay $ 
. ef, aspects of life in the Argentine capital and glimpses of 
ol “t city and its gay carnivals. 
"The 10 min 
a port of Barranquilla and the fine old 


rtagena, and Colombia's charming countryside. 97 


sd, Free 


pVI ' 
towns of Bogota aN 
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ure of South React Dy] 


e nation, from lke i nor hernmog 
Andes to Bogota, with its natural resources and its negate Over the 
Fiesta Of The Hills 10 min. sd. Free a 
A Mexican fiesta picture, produced by Ralph Gray, ; 
The Day Is New ein: sh. Bree ye 
A day in the life of the Mexican people, Picturing their Varied da 
activities, from dawn to night. ; äily 
Fire And Water 10 min. sd. Free DVI 
The Lenten Fiesta at Taxco, wh 


ere dancers of the True 
ackers. Also, Almalaya 
blessing of the headwater 


Cross perform 
del Rio, where 


S of the River 


to the noise of exploding firecr 
Apache dances accompany the 
Lerma. 

The Hill Towns Of Guatemala 
Fascinating life of small towns 


High Spots Of A High Country 20 min. sd. Free DVI 


The people of Guatemala and their volcanic country, with its romantic 
old cities, its markets and farms. 


Jungle Quest For The Great Stone Heads 


30 min. sd. Free DVI 
‘ Discovery of long buried heroic sculpture left by the Olmecs of the state 
of Vera Cruz, 

Mexico Builds A Democracy 20 min. sd. Free DYI scan 
Work of the Mexican Government in bringing education to its Tara 
people. | 

Orchids 10 min. sd. Free ed r tropi- 
The story, magnificently illustrated in color, of orchids and othe 
cal flora in South America. 


Our Neighbors Down The Road 40 min, sd. Free DVI 


10 min. sd. Free DVI 
on slopes of extinct volcanic mt. 


: ighway, from 

An automobile tour, much of it on the Pan-American High 
Caracas to the Straits of Magellan. DVI l 
Patagonian Playground 10 min. sd. Free | Huap! 


The scenic beauty and summertime fun of Argentina’s Nahue 

Park, on the eastern slope of the Andes. DVI 
Sky Dancers Of Papantla 10 min. sd. Free ine head- 

Mexico’s unique Corpus Christi festival, which culminates ! 

long descent of dancers from a pole. DVI 
Sundays In The Valley Of Mexico 10 min. sd. Free 


, , ; viewing 
Things to do and see on Sundays near Mexico City—from 
mids to modern dancing, 


Treasure Trove Of Jade 
Further discoveries in 
jade ever found. 
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40 min sd. Free DVI meria 
cluding the largest collection of ¢ 
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10 min. sd. Free DVI 
po ij city of Caracas and port of La Guairs, sugar plantations, 
lia colorful forts and trails. , 
an Faces Of Totonicapan 10 min. sd. Free DVI 
pana temalan fiestas, including the breath-taking climax of Chichicasten- 
ua : à 
ago’s famous eight day celebration. 


The Enrichment of the 
Advanced Algebra Course 


WALLACE P., MANHEIMER, Forest Hills High School 


No high school mathematics course gives more opportunity for a 
genuinely cultural approach than that of Advanced Algebra. Some 
of the most far reaching concepts of mathematics are handled ser- 
iously in it for the first time in the students’ experience. In the fol- 


lowing summary, I have listed several topics that may be discussed 


or studied at length by interested students, as well as the general tone 
of the term’s work, 

There is the danger that too much may be introduced into x 
course and that students will be left with little in the way of a 
accomplishment. Of course, the teacher must, in the last ana x ; 
estimate the abilities of his class and act accordingly. one <b 
feel that the opposite danger is greater; namely, in - ee 
ject matter as a collection of rules of thumb, the light of m 
may go out altogether. d teacher 

IS Course i greater demands upon both aa re sa fis 
than any other in the department. The eo ka capacity for 
adequate preparation, keen intelligence, and, a ii study than in any 

ard work. Much more should be learned by se tical and historical 
other Course, Independent research in mathemati 
Pics Should be undertaken. 

© teacher, this one at least, must ea eree i 
"ject to include related topics. To prea iaon of the regu- 
"€ Upper limits on roots of an equation, oyi amen of algebra, Tar- 
= Polygon of 17 sides, the fundamenta 


: ion of a 
. tric solution 
S'a’s and Ferrarri’s methods, and E a knowledge of 
Cubic With real ts. It is also necessary ir f that of society 1n 
the pi t ee ai : tics and a smattering © Unless 
Story of mathematics 


i ry. 
is necessa 9 
“eral, In the classroom, absolute honesty 3 


is knowledge of the 
ly a very few, there 
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students are told where important theory beyond 

course is skipped, their critical faculties will bec y 
teacher must convince his students that the battle is A 
but that the reward is a glimpse of one of the deen 
enlightening of man’s researches. ia 
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SCOpe of + 
dulled, X 


an easy one 
st and most 

Introduction—Functions, Identities, and Equations 

. Under the general discussion of functions, examples sh 
given from the students’ previous experience, both in ane d “ 
in other fields. There should be definitions and Senedon d Ks 
stant, variable, independent variable, dependent variable abies 
constant, domain, range, the definition of function and the varie 
ways of exhibiting a function, functions given by value tables, such 
as Morse Code, fuctions given by relations, such as “Mother of xe 


functions given graphically such as elevation on a topographical map, 


and one-one, many-one, one-many, many-many functions. As ex- 
amples of many-one functions there can be introduced logax, nCm, 
nPm, all of which will be studied later in detail. Radicals are ex- 
amples of one-many functions. Explicit and implicit functions 
shoud be illustrated and perhaps the problem should be mentioned 
of which implicit functions can be expressed as explicit ones. 
Students may be asked to construct functions with various prop- 
erties. For example, what function, well known to every student, 
has an infinite domain but a range of two values? Answer, e 
true-false question. An ingenious student may be able to construct 
a function with an infinite domain but a range of, say 13 elements 
as the “remainder when x is divided by 13,” and in that way open 
the field of modular functions. 
If time permits, the peculiarity of such functions as ; 
value of x, the index of (largest integer in) x, the parity ss 
y, the highest common factor of a and b, etc., may be studie ' 
The identity of two functions may be defined precis 
of their ranges and domains. Many simple identities shoul 6 
lysed, including some of those that have been, unfortunately, © si x 
: vomi the trigonometry course, It should be pointed out ai 
-= gen with x since the domain of the first does fetely 
ad teed eran P division should be reexamined so 45 3 rt m 
lem of division by 0, and the usual fala sion 
expres 


be considered, St 
- Students may exami ty suc 
as x2-9/x-3 and x43. a ay examine for identity 


the absolute 


40 nd sin x/cos x and tan x. 








spWANCED AUG BRA 

The conditional equation should = defined carefully in conjunc- 
tion with the definition of root. x°x—x is a conditional equation, 
he condition being that x/0. Note that identities are proved (or 
postulated ) and that conditional equations are solved. The class may 
now look back at elementary algebra and observe that the course 
began with proving identities, such as a-pa="a, and that these iden- 
tities were then used in solving equations. 

This is a good time to introduce the type of difficult verbal problem 
that is asked on the Regents examination, for the process involved 
is to convert the verbal conditions to conditional equations. 


The Polynomial Function: General Discussion 

The topic of the polynomial function forms the bulk of the course. 
The function is defined and classified according to degree. Degrees 
l and 2 will be studied in detail. Students will be referred to Tar- 
taglia’s method for degree 3, and certain highlights of the case degree 
n will be covered. The subject of closed and open fields with re- 
spect to certain polynamials may be discussed as a means of portray- 
ing the number systems of algebra. Parallel historic discussions 
illustrate the matter from a different point of view. 

For example, x—a=b and x/a=b are closed for the positive in- 
tegers. This parallels the historic fact that the first operations used 
by the race were addition and multiplication and that the first num- 
bers used were the positive integers. Students, themselvs, may 
a on the mathematical and historic implications of a 
es, open for the positive integers, and arrive at the pease 
Eber. S which close it. A few supplementary facts from Egyptian 

Y, €g. the Ahmes Papyrus, will tie it up with actual fact. 
sins © negatives, rounding out the rational numbers, are discussed 
the theorem proved that linear functions are closed for the 


rati 
onal numbers, Historically speaking: the era that was ara 
ere epitomized 


d out that the 
tended task, 
Introduction 


by a numbers was the one whose problems wv 
Ogica] Pia equation, Of course, a must be pointe ‘ 
tudents a of these numbers is a much pars j 
0 Mather at us referred to such texts as — S 
iie atical Philosophy” for further work. ai ai iis 
3 Os Up in history to ancient Greece, Phyt a as yi ne 
ia at quadratic equation is not closed tor rational numbers l 
Ta in detail. The far reaching effect of this on ig ‘— 
če, time, the infinite, and on mathematics itself may - 


COve 
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trated. At this point the real numbers can be describeq an 
vide a system closed for quadratic equations, the com 

Now the question of what further extensions are 
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The formula x= (—b+V/b? ac) /2a may be derived by com- 
the square as in intermediate algebra. However, now that 
damental theorem is assumed, the formula can be obtained 


[October 1943) 


d then, to pro- 


plex numbers. pleting 


nece 
be answered by the fundamental theorem of algbra: that Page ae expressions for the sum and product of the roots* 
is closed with respect to the complex numbers, i.e, every loads — reason for the use of the term “conjugate” when dealing with 
ia 


equation with complex coefficients has complex roo 
intuitive proof can be given at the end of the term. 

An interesting sidelight is the problem, so important in the history 
of mathematics, of the solution of equations by radicals. 5 


complex numbers may now be shown. 

The discriminant and its uses should be reviewed. A few words 
on invariant expressions and their great use in mathematics and 
physics might not be amiss. The graphs of the quadratics should 
be reviewed and some of the interesting properties of conic sections 
repeated from intermediate algebra. Talented students may be 
offered the problem of proving the nature of the graphs and their 
equations from the locus definitions of the curves, and thus initiate 
themselves in the methods of analytic geometry. The invariance of 
the discriminant of the quadratic under rigid motions may be linked 
with the physical invariance of these curves under such transforma- 
tions. 

At this point, the question of the slope of a curve may be intro- 
duced, and shown as the opening problem in the calculus. Of course 
the subject of limits cannot be discussed in great detail; however 
an honest treatment of the topic is possible on the students’ level. 
ny calculus is an optional topic, it can be initiated here—par- 
ma si since the derivative of a polynomial plays an important part 

a ge analysis, a part often skipped in college calculus courses. 
ami muas for sums, products, powers, functions of functions, 

d e derived with numerous applications. 
th sect sin oh of quadratic equations in 2 variables are studied 
May be mend ee The cases of tangency and non intersections 

© Cubic e i ip detail, ; - : m 
quation may be discussed briefly and interested stu 


ts. Possibly an 


The Linear Equation 


The difference between function and equation should be reviewed. 
It follows immediately from the definition of rational number that 
the equation ax-++-b—0 is closed with respect to the rationals. The 
chief concern with this equation in advanced algebra will be with its 
graph. It can be proved easily that the linear function graphs as a 
straight line, and conversely. The cases of inconsistent and iden- 
tical linear equations not previously studied may now be analysed. 
The point slope, 2 intercept, and 2 point form of the line may be 
included with the usual slope intercept form. 

Slope should be analyzed carefully and identified with the rate 
of change of y with respect to x. 

Some of the highlights of Descartes’ life with emphasis on T 
work in mathematics might be introduced by either teacher or pup" 





The Quadratic Equation 
It was shown that the complex numbers are closed 
to the equation ax?+-bx+c=0, Therefore a detailed stu 
arithmetic of complex numbers is necessary at this point. 
and subtraction on the complex plane give rise to the vector 


with respect 


dy of the 
Addition 


combina- 


; . ne m ai entation dent 
tion so important in air navigation today. The polar represe! tion S referred to Tartaglia’s method. The relations among roots and 
í l , ; f multiplica — ; S 
of a complex number is then studied and the laws o An interest- "The m | 
and division derived. De Moivre’s Theorem follows. -struction k ws '$ a concealed square completion. r 
ing elementary application is the identification of the ¢ ity: TF) =0, hence x?—(ryHr)x+rr =, orbe pr? c= 
as the regular polygon of n sides with the nth roots of mre no -— 7 

can be shown Informally why the regular 7— and pg . 
constructible in the classical sense, and that the 17—80” - a trys adhe b? 

interesting historic sidelight is that the 17—gon was consider à À tl+2r r2 r2=z—2 i = 
constructible until Gay ; ) ds, prove es ¢/ a Subtracting, we obtain: 
reverse ‘s, armed with algebraic methods, Now tak | Arita  =4c/a (rr, (2== (deface /a® 

° et — 2 > 
42 © square root and solve with the first equation. 
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coefficients may be derived by expansion of the fa 
students asked to generalize their results. 


er, 1943) 


Ctored fo 
a rm 
ath ‘ —- i This will be us 
in the topic of combinations, also in deriving the coeffici 
ie 


binominal expansion. nts of the 


» and 
eful later 


The General Polynomial Equation P,{x) — 0 

Only real rational coefficients are considered. Particular funct: 
y=f(x) (f(x) will be used to denote a polynomial fuon diet 
be studied and f(0), £(—1), f£(53), etc. determined as drill w 
use of functional notation. The definition of root should b m, 
fully reviewed. ae 

The remainder theorem and the factor theorem are simple conse- 
quences of the nature of division. The dissection of the polynomial 
into linear factors is easily accomplished with the latter together 
with the fundamental theorem of algebra. Obviously much drill is 
needed here to make these theorems meaningful to the students. 

It should be pointed out that the roots of an equation of degree 
n are functions of the coefficients of. the equation, i.e. f(x), 
f(y)=0, f(z)=0, all have the same roots. This leads to synthetic 
division, which can be shown without trouble to be the equivalent 
of division by linear factor. An interesting exercise is to use r as 
a divisor and obtain f(r) as the remainder, thus “proving” the re 
mainder and factor theorems. Or, reversing our viewpoint, the my 
mainder theorem may be used to verify the process of — 
division. Many equations with integral and simple rational 100% 
should be solved to make this process semi-automatic. _ entai 

An excellent research topic for an energetic student 1S oF a 
method for integral roots, a quicker and more powerful metho 
synthetic division, which is essentially equivalent to solving 
equation whose roots are the reciprocals of the original ones. en 

The theorem that rational roots of an equation ie aja ab- 
efficient, the leading one unity, are integral can be proved DO 
stractly and by the use of synthetic division. artially 

Descartes’ rule of signs may now be introduced and P roofs: 
proved. Students may be referred to texts giving rigorous ate 
There is 10 reason why the full theorem, rather than the abbre 
form given in most texts shouldn’t be used. It is: +77, i eregui 
positive, real roots of an equation with real coefficients 15 eithe of 
to the number of variations of sign or is less than that t Is 
npe even integer.” The last feature, commonly omitte’s 


-ately whether the number of positive roots is even or odd. 
-formation 1S usually arrived at in the standard course by 
ome methods through examination of the sign of the 
t term. A most interesting problem for a capable student is 
ee ent of the equivalence of the two methods. 

The proof that roots occur in conjugate pairs may be accomplished 
more simply and elegantly than by the method given in the text. 
the corollary that every equation of odd degree has at least one 
real root may be illustrated intuitively by showing that its equation 
must cross the x axis. l 

This last development forms a point of departure for the graphical 
analysis of equations. The derivative may be discussed further 
and its use shown in shaping curves, determining maxima and 
minima, double roots, etc. Study of the second derivative and the 
point of inflection are excellent exercises in challenging the students’ 
ability to deal with continuously varying magnitudes. 

The topic of transformed equations may now be illustrated graph- 
ically. The transformation to an equation whose roots are the 
squares of another is useful in determining the number of real roots 
in certain special cases. It has also been used in mathematical 
physics to separate roots (greater than 1) which lie close together. 
Students will see the importance of isolation of the roots later 
on. 
Bi mare real irrational roots it is suggested that Horner's 
niii ie : than Newton’s be used for several reasons, all hinging 
and judement at ie latter requires the constant exercise of caution 
5% Horner’, ewton’s method is not based on the decimal system, 

tet a 2 The corrections are both positive and negative; in 
root lies ei. _ all positive. Most important, in the event that a 
the method ai rine of inflection of the curve = (x) blind use of 
tion, The dh impair rather than improve the original approxima- 
that it jg us ss might be told about Newton’s method and shown 

orn eful for functions other than polynomials, whereas 


er’s method is not. 


Y multiniy; i 
avoide ultiplying by 10 after each approximation, decimals are 


e method may be illustrated graphically as a translation 


to the nearest lattice point below the root, multiplying 
ch 


y 10 « 

to ' 
ni yt y a closer view,” and then repeating. Questions su 
‘ficie method is useful only for polynomials, why the co- 


nts be 
‘ome larger and larger, etc. are stimulating. i5 


~ e Aa a > 


a 
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' Numerous applications from chemist 
rought in to concretize the work, A ies hysics Shou! 
Depth of flotation of sphere of unit di Shee follow: 7 
ratio of the density of sph ean? An li 
Ty OF sphere to density of hedad m If dis th 
of flotation is given by h*—3h?+4pD—0 md, then the height 
Computations of cosines using cos3A—4cos3 
Simple amortization problems. What Ste Psa 
in an offer to sell a house for $27,000 cash fn A i: simpli 
ments of $1,000 the first payment a year irom th 2 annual. install 
Calling x—=1-+r, where r is the rate. we hav 5 are Of purchase? 
1,000x-+ 1,000. | ee 
Geometrical problems. Chords 
l tri . of length 2, 3, and 4 are inser: 
ina oe What is the diameter? Newton solved the pen 
case for chords a, b, c, ini i : 
a. teks te c, obtaining for the diameter: x°—(a?-b?-c2) 
Consultation with any standard text on engineering mechanics, 
such as Brooke and Wilcox, will result in many more such problems. 


and p 


Logarithms 


The laws of exponents should be reviewed priefly, and then the 
notion of the inverse of a given function. The inverse sine and 
cosine, now unwisely dropped from the trignometry course may be 
studied. Then the logarithm may be exhibited as the inverse of the 
exponential function, the relation between the graphs of y=a* and 
y=Tlogax should be shown. The elementary laws of logarithms may 
be proved by the students without further help. 

Since the calculus has been begun, it is both p 
to remove the mystery that customarily surrounds t 
natural logarithms. A five minute task of obtaining 
will do this. Slightly harder, but relevant is the deriv 
need for radian measure by differentiating sine x. 

Exponential equations abound in practical work. 
zation problems, the adiabatic lapse rate equation 
the damping of an electric circuit, rate of growth 
are a few situations that give rise to this equation. 


ossible and desirable 
he base, ©, of 
the derivative 
ation of the 


General amorti 
of meteorology 


of bacteria, etc. 


Permutations, Combinations, and Probability le in 
The real implications of these fascinating topics, za r f evet 
modern physics, are far beyond the scope of the course; 7° 


a few applications, for example, in insurance can be given. 
46 
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well adapted for self study by the students. Prob- 

involving subtleties abound and interesting discussions may 
Jems around them. Just one example is the following fallacy which 
ee to prove that the probability that 3 coins thrown at random 
ee aes the same face is %. (The true value is, of course, %) 
proof: Of the 3 coins, two must show the same face, i.e. the prob- 
„bility of this is 1, The probability that the third coin will show that 
face is Y2- Now multiply. Students will not find it easy to get at 


The theory is 


the kernel of this. 
Insurance topics are life insurance, 20 payment life, endowments, 


annuities, pensions, etc. 

Problems of evidence and other examples of a posteriori prob- 
ability are interesting. From what several friends have told me 
since they joined the armed forces, an excellent war application is 
the analysis of games of chance. 


The Binomial Theorem 


The theorem can be derived empirically and then proved: by 
mathematical induction for positive integral values. It is instructive 
to point out that in the product (a+b)m=(a+b) (a+b) 
(a-b) mamerne (ab), a term akbn—k can be chosen in 
nCk different ways, hence we derive immediately the theorem for 
positive integral n. Pascal’s triangle for the coefficients is intersting 
and in a sense contains its own iductinve proof that the nth line 
contains the coefffficients of (a+b) m 

The great value of the theorem in higher mathematics is fore- 
shadowed by the problems of evaluating with it such expressions 
as 9.035, 1.048, etc. The fact that the series is infinite for other 
values of n should be mentioned and perhaps also a word or two 
about the care needed in handling infinite series. 


Applications of the Derivative 


This is the optional topic and numerous examples 
i and rates can be found in calculus texts. 
will «© tank of the trigonometric functions are eas at 

Considerably broaden the scope of the problems con 


on maxima and 
The derivatives 
y to learn and 
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Modernizin 
g the Teach; 
Modern Languages = 


SAUL ROBBINS, De Witt 


Pic bh alg interesting by-pr 
education The sci f aarp rre 
fare démanđs daar : = sre 
the ideological 2 kas 
gical character of the wa 
of recent history and study of the 
theories; the performance of the mo ai 
a knowledge of reading and writing. In short, eee a eles 
subject in the high school curriculum which is not of direct ean j 
vaine in preparing young men for war. Even foreign eae 
despite the many attacks during recent years, have also found a ae 
of importance in the army’s educational program. 

In a global war, with our fighting men scattered literally to the 
four corners of the earth, the necessity for a familiarity with many 
tongues is obvious. Furthermore, in the post-war world, when bar- 
riers of distance will be broken down to a degree hitherto undreamed 
of, foreign languages will take on greater importance than ever. It 
is interesting to observe that the men have recognized this them- 
selves, for foreign languages and mathematics are the two most 
popular subjects voluntarily studied by soldiers in their free time. 
Perhaps they have heard of their buddies in North Africa who find 
themselves utterly helpless without a knowledge of Fench. A soldier 
is quoted in the New York Times of August 22, 1943 in a despie 
from Algiers as saying plaintively: “A fella that cant speak Fren 
is a total loss over here.” 

In addition to the needs of army and government for f recent 
linguists for war and rehabilitation work, there has arisen O hs n in 
years a great upsurge of interest among the civilian pap in 
foreign language study. There is a prevalent belief that on Sout 
trade will expand enormously after the war, particularly wi 
America. As in the last war, business men in Wall 5 
to Spanish classes after working hours. Prominent Pe turn tO 
like Vice-President Wallace and Mrs, Eleanor Roosevelt 
study of Spanish and Portuguese and encourage the at a pe 
of these languages. It scems clear that in the interests O 
and harmonious post-war world a greater diffusion © 


foreign languages will be necessary if not imperative. 
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ppRNIZING LANG 


oP AIN OBJECTIVE. It is entirely in order, then, at this 
THE M take stock and ask ourselves whether our objectives in 
int, 


y foreign languages are the same as those of our men of 
teaching me their study; also whether they are consonant with 
m pe or post-war plans. 
gar = to me that the main objective of modern language teach- 
; Ír ; 1 schools of the city of New York does not correspond 
mg A at of our military or government leaders, íor our stated goal 
a delap to the point of enjoyment the ability to read the for- 
ri en: Yet the army teaches its men to speak and under- 
nand foreign languages. Likewise, the ability to speak and under- 
sand the language is what men like Hull and Wallace have in mind 
when they urge upon the American people by word and example to 


study Spanish or Portuguese. 


LANGUAGE TEACHERS INDICTED. Today in North Africa 
the products of our schools are revealing the effects of their lan- 
guage training. We language teachers stand indicted for, according 
to a correspondant in a despatch from Algiers to the New York 
Times, August 22, 1943, “ . . . the linguistic murders committed 
hourly by the good-natured Americans here and throughout North 
Africa suggest that something has been wrong for a great many 
years with our system of language instruction, as well as with a 
approach to any group of people who use a different set of wor i 
from ours? We must bear in mind that these soldiers of today 
are not the amusing “parly-voos” of twenty-five years 480 but pe 
a large percentage of them have received some training in Frenc 
i high school or college. l TEN 
l The point I wish to make clear is that a revaluation of our 0 . 
tives is in order at present for, besides practical reasons, e bs 
Pen to be recognizably valid pedagogic reasons why our aa and 
modern language teaching should be placed upon understandı S 
‘Peaking rather than reading. 

e in the Reader's 


eff ective 


PURAL TRAINING. According to a recent articl i 
est, the army has found that the quickest and ae on au 
method for teaching foreign languages is to rely heavily kr ie coe 
ue and repetition. A native instructor is ued- top Digest 
“Teaching Lan . " by Charles R. Walker, Readers Digest 
May, 1 ry guages in a Hurry by 49 
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rect pronunciation and conversation practice. The result 
thor, have been truly astounding, not only gratifying t 
but amazing foreign visitors who chanced to Solve 
Says the author, “All children master the fundamental 


lOctober, 1943) 


S, Says the au- 
rse with thei, 


by the time they are five. Which suggests there isn’t 
abstruse about language learning. They all learn to 
they learn to read. In traditional language courses, about three 
fourths of the student’s time is spent learning rules of gramm 
and applying them by conscious logic. This leaves far too little time 
for practice. The habit of searching in the files of one’s mind for 
rules kills both interest and native linguistic ability. In learning a 
language, everlasting practice and repetition are the most important 
factors.” Furthermore, we should pay some attention to the criti- 
cisms of our own students. Many have revealed that they cannot 
see the purposefulness of grammatical study if they cannot at the 
same time learn to speak the language. In their minds, as well as 
in the minds of their parents, that seems to be the final test of the 
knowledge of a language: the ability to understand it when heard 
and to speak it themselves. 


anything very 
Speak before 


THE CRUX. Here is where the crux of the matter lies. Not only 
are the students justified in making these demands, but they are de- 
‘ ; ive them. In the 
manding precisely what good pedagogy would give 
mastery of a foreign language, the fundamenta Tae a 
ear training before eye training, i.e. hearing before rea in 
speaking before writing. A similar point of view has DEE 
by Professor L. O. Wright of the University of Oregon: 4 aug 
“| | my primary aim in a first year Spanish class 1s s ed m + 
hension; my second, oral expression; my third, visual oped = “elegated to 
last, written expression. With the ‘reading knowledge pa AEE. 
third place, I find myself in a different camp from many — aims will 
I still think I am right, since a prime emphasis on ite: fpa what shall it 
build up a strong background for the third and fourth. . " ory ‘but have 
profit a student if he ‘have all knowledge’ of grammar a ative, OF the 
not’ an ear training to understand it when spoken by 4 3 jon?” 
tongue training to make possible a limited amoun 
If we accept, then, a shifting of emphasis to san a we are t 
training, what changes must ensue in methodology : oom bY the 
teach a living language, it must be spoken in the p = 
teacher and abundant practice should be allowed the st 


2Hispania, Feb. 1941, p. 56. 
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yIZING LANGUAGE TEA CHING 
ODER uld then most profitably center about common topics 
unit of study eel such as the home, school, stores, restaurant, 
of every-day n aie. Emphasis should be placed upon learning 
sports, P na repetition, association and memory, with the least 
through : ‘cation to the intellectual approach: that is, grammatical 
ossible pac explanations. Under this type of instruction, gram- 
analyses see ome will suggest themselves when repeated instances 
matical = oint make explanation desirable. In other words, gram- 
ane a a out of language as in all logic it should. The horse 
= i Á put before the cart. With this instruction, therefore, 
pa should be no need to “cover” grammar as usually presented in 
our standard texts. For, “one phrase of living Spanish, correctly 
used, is worth a dozen cold rules about how to construct the 


hrase.”” 

g“ the text-books used in our schools for the most part center 
around grammatical principles as points of departure, where can we 
find suitable text-books which will stress oral and aural work? We 
can look to the texts employed outside the public school system 
which do stress these aspects of language arts. We might investigate 


the texts used by the armed forces or the Berlitz texts or the Lin- 
guaphone, 


= her way The army has found that using a native 
tion is very effective ji pare correct pronunciation and conversa- 
schools but some other l ap. caer areange UUS IoT Mhie 
schools which ha p'an map work as well. For example, those 
rotating elea to have native teachers could use them on a 
reeords could i Big different classes periodically. Elsewhere, 
° make an intensiv or radio.* It would certainly be to the point 
“army and to ad e study of the methods used so successfully by 

Colleges have al apt them where possible to high school use. The 
mentione me i begun to do so, for, according to the afore- 
äle i a Readers Digest, “in the new ‘Foreign Areas’ 

Ind nguage courses are taught by the new method.” 


icatio 
Nig a n of the c . . . 
ug hances of success with these objectives can 


Me Prag: 
Wright «tal Hi 
ght in zy, tS for Improv i ; 
we 8 Hispans ement in Teaching of Spanish” by L, O. 


Y Radio” 5 
‘ y St 2: 2 $ . 
anig, Oct a Interesting ie Scatori in Hispania, Feb, 1941 and “A 
» D. 245, tudent and Parent in Spanish” in His 
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be readily gleaned by measuring the results attained in o 
classes even as taught at present when compared wi 
in succeeding terms. In the first term, there is the gr 
achievement on the part of student and teacher mainly pe 
believe, it is precisely there that we emphasize most the living 
guage before it bogs down into grammatical dissections. It ig Soa 
too, that the teaching centers around topics of interest rather Pi 
grammatical points. > 
Let it not be supposed, moreover, that this emphasis on oral and 
aural work presupposes the exclusion of other worthwhile objectives 
such as reading, writing, and culture study. It simply means a re- 
distribution of emphasis. It is evident, furthermore, that the shift- 
ing of values will call for small classes, much smaller than our 
present ones, for it will demand more individual attention and time. 


th the Tesults 
Catest sense of 


TESTING. How shall we test our students under this new pro- 
gram? Adequate credit must be given to those phases of our ob- 
jectives which we stress. Even with our present objectives it seems 
questionable to devote one 10% question to actual reading compre- 
hension (question IV of the Regents) if we are sincere about the 
reading aim. Question III is faulty because direct translation es 
involves difficulties other than those of actual comprehension vee 
question II (aural comprehension), being entirely in the foreign? 

guage may fail to reveal true lack of comprehension. ihe 

If we shifted our emphasis to hearing and speaking, We mca 

removing many of these difficulties. We would be giving i Te 
credit to aural comprehension and oral expression, phases then, 
guage skill which are inadequately tested today. Our tes ce 
could not be based entirely on written performance. a 

there is nothing sacrosanct about written tests, althoug y minded 
have the virtue of objectivity. As for our non-academic K she 
and low I. Q. students, their success may very well LS elie 
new methods for one learns to understand and speak ad to that 
to read or write. There are countless illiterates he Se att in 
Even for our “normal” classes, to test them by their perro cil of 
writing alone is to demand of them precision in the most 

the phases of language skill. 

To sum up, then, it seems entirely apropos 
our objectives in language teaching, to make t 
the interests of our government, army, students a 
52 
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at this time t° evant 
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nd parents, 


FITNESS INDICES 


these interests have a sound educational basis. That 





cially a | ome to these conclusi 

per school systems have € clusions should buttress 
other SC 
the thesis. 
“the Board of Directors and Superintendent of Schools (of Portland 
6 ah are trying to use every means possible to encourage a speaking 


f the Spanish language. . . .” Hispania, October, 1940, p. 246. 


knowledge © 


Physical Fitness Indices of 
New York City High Schools 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM. The problem under investi- 
gation in this study consisted of the determination of the physical 
fitness of New York City high school students who enter the City 
College of New York as freshmen. Essentially, the study was two- 
fold in nature: one aspect was concerned with the assessment of the 
physical fitness indicies of the general freshmen population; the 
other aspect was concerned with the resolution of this population 
into the various high schools that send their students to the City Col- 
lege of New York. 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY. The primary purpose of this study 
involved the establishment of an objective method whereby compari- 
New man iie made among the various high school populations of 
battery m y Since there has been no officially designated test 
of en > e measurement of physical fitness and since a survey 
writers wer iterature revealed a lack of information in this area, the 
of value aia the opinion that the present study might prove to be 
the Physica] e following ways. First, any information regarding 
Service in ae of a group of individuals who may soon see 

e armed forces of our country would be pertinent. 


Second] i 
Welcome a writers felt that the high school authorities would 
this study n analysis of this type. Finally, the materials used in 


Schoo} ae Provide a basis for comparative testing on the high 
since previous investigations have shown the test battery 


0 be reliab] i 
Pn ©, valid, and administratively economical. 
"iN Sperlin 
: Proficiency aei arison of the Rogers Test and the City College Physical 
Ph Ehrlich, LR Research Quarterly, Vol. XI, (March, 140) p. 144. 
¥Wical Pro ci tudy of the Validity and Reliability of the City College 
ency Test, Research Quarterly, Vol. XII, (Dec. 1941), p 772, 
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fact that a a 3} 
pon various Sc 
Several important 
be clearly understg 
the Superiority or 
As far as can be 


The writers were keenly aware of the 
analysis might at first impression reflect y 
order to avoid any misunderstanding, 
tions are herewith presented. Jt should 
is not the intent of this study to indicate 
of any school mentioned in the results. 
no physical standards for physical fitness have ever b 
for the New York City high schools, so that a TNE eee 
ae , point of origin ; 
lacking. Furthermore it is apparent and quite possibl a 
schools might be well above a theoretical standard SO ae iar a 
such case one school would of necessity rank higher than ee ž 
A question that might be raised concerns that reliability of ana 
utilized in the present study. In other words, are freshmen uia 
ing the City College truly representative of the entire high school 
population? No such statement is made. As a matter of fact this 
is clearly brought out in a subsequent section of the paper. 

Should this study be accepted in its true light, namely, an explora- 
tory investigation, it may contribute much in the way of offering 
comparative bases and a thoroughly reliable test battery. 


parative 
hools. lh 
qualifica. 
Od that i 
inf eriority 
d elermined 


Procedure 


SELECTION OF THE SUBJECTS. The subjects used in this 
study comprised the freshman classes of the spring and fall ty 
of 1941, the spring and fall terms of 1942 and the spring tere i 
1943. A total of 6,521 subjects were utilized in the statistical Se 
sis and all students were regularly enrolled in the required Phy 
education classes. on 

Furthermore the subjects represent a sampling of stude 
sessing high scholastic averages. 


pos- 


The present test 


TEST BATTERY AND ADMINISTRATION. to be 
been show? 


battery is the result of previous research and has D tuden 
equally as effective as the Rogers test in classifying 4 have bee” 
physical education activities. Furthermore, the test a ai dies? 
scientifically investigated in published and unpublishe r items that 
is interesting to note that the test battery includes ae | power 
are desired by army authorities, namely, strength, enor 


1, Sperling, op. cit. 
*, Ehrlich, Zbid. 
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1 FITNESS INDICES 


pHYSICA n 

cular explosiveness, and agility.* The essential points in 
~ ariig these events are herewith presented.* 
admi 


; (Strength)—the dip starts from a cross rest on the parallel bar. 
ar body is lowered until the flexion of the arms form an angle 
of Tea than sixty degrees. Each complete move consists of lowering 
and raising the body. The number of dips completed is counted by 


the recorder. o 
Maze Run (Agility)—the standard Cozen’s maze run is utilized for this 


purpose. a ; 

Standing Broad Jump (Power)—the individual is told to toe the mark 
on a standing broad jump mat. He is given one warm-up trial and 
one attempt. The jump is measured to the nearest inch. 

Endurance (Burpee Test)—The Burpee coordination test is used for 
this purpose but is utilized in the following way. The individual is 
told to start with an erect body position, then to assume a squat 
position followed by an extension of the legs, return to squat posi- 
tion and return to erect position. He is told to do thirty of these 
complete moves as quickly as possible. The time taken to complete 
thirty of the body moves is taken as the individual’s score. 

All of these items were administered, scored and recorded by 


members of the Department of Hygiene of the City College of New 
York. Such records were then entered upon the cumulative record 


card maintained for each student taking physical education activ- 
ities.* 


TREATMENT AND ANALYSIS OF DATA. The first step 1m 
treating the data consisted of sorting all records into specific high 
school categories. Frequency distributions were constructed for iar 
one of the test items and for the total scores. Thus each high schoo 


listed on the final tally sheet had five scores represen 


ting the four 


— 


* 


$ 


ment 
Basic Field Manual. Physical Training, FM 21-20. U. S. Govern 


Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1941. pP. 4-5. 
Detailed information regarding the administratio eni 
obtained by writing to the authors at the pon a : 

The City College of New Yor 

Department of Hygiene 

139th Street and Convent Avenue 

i l 

New York, N. *- fully devised only 
The Scoring tables utilized for the test battery ae oF a such tables. 
atter first having thoroughly discussed methods © ific types of 

hrlich, in a study as yet unpublished, ia ation activities t 

“yes commonly encountered in physical educ 


tributed, and 
normally skewed rather than normally midair curve. 55 
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test items and the final ph 
tral tendency and variabilit 
schools. All scores were th 


of central tendency and v 
in Table 1. 


ysical fitness index, W = 
y were computed for 
en compiled to obtain o 
ariability. These resu 


a 
So 
Cen. 
sacki of the hi : 
ts are Contained 


CONCLUSIONS. 1. This test, if a 
aid. in establishing standards for the pe would 
in the New York City high schools. al fitness 


2. Emphasis could be placed on those items for which there : 
the greatest need in terms strength, endurance, power and aie is 

3. The test results could be used as a motivating factor at 

, ng 
student groups and high schools. 

With further study, procedures might be established for improved 
grading bases, promotion methods and individual guidance records, 
The latter point is one in which there is a serious weakness. Col- 
lege records lack information that could be forwarded by high 
schools. 

Table I on page 57 contains the average score for each high 
school in each one of the four events. Thus Townsend Harris may 
be compared with Evander Childs and other high schools. The City 
College average score represents the total average for the as 
school population. This average score may be used as the a ir 
so that one high school may be above the average aian i this 
City College freshmen while another school may be be i used 
particular average. In this way, should one standard ge 
among various high schools the battery would offer an 
method of determining differences in physical fitness. w not only 
appear that any student in any school would like to kno id 
whether he is above or below the average but just sihes 
stands in relation to the other schools. tend to vary 

The “sigma” represents the way in which students 3 with 
away from the average score. Thus an average ae tudents ma 
a sigma of 16.2 would mean that the middle group ee meas 
scores between 135.5 units and 113.1 units. This ne , might be 
was included because of the fact that some indiv’ a particula" 
interested in the degree of homogeneity possessed by 
group of students. 
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Mean 


Agility 


Endurance 


Power 


Phys. Fit 


Sigma Sigma 
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Mean 


Sigma Mean 


Mean 


Mean 
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23.49 
28.00 
22.16 


29 
26.1 


27.66 


30.37 
28.18 
20.84 
24.52 
20 


48.54 
50.73 
60.43 
48.94 
45.57 
50.02 
38.75 
51.46 
45.48 
56.49 
63.73 
56.00 
41.27 
42.76 
56.77 


48.29 


16.24 


21.26 
23.26 
19.73 
18.92 
15.37 
21.86 
20.62 


19.11 
20.62 


35.98 
31.89 
38.27 
33.59 
39.23 
42.83 
31.54 
35.61 
33.54 
32.47 


37.18 


17.77 
20.41 
22.19 
15.45 
17.94 
14.18 
15.63 
18.68 
19.11 
15.64 
14.47 
20.15 


55.28 
52.56 
56.63 
59.65 
56.73 
68.71 
54.59 
55.54 
46.06 
46.57 
58.98 


29.34 
35.01 
28.87 
25.96 
28.76 
26.75 
29.78 
29.16 
35.71 
21.53 
22.18 


44.62 
52.69 
53.52 
46.98 
45.63 
46.74 
36.35 
51.37 
38.74 
59.62 
52.53 


45.91 


Sigma 
64.29 
73.24 
72.47 
54.80 
60.93 
66.48 
63.52 
84.51 
64.36 
61.85 
84.35 


171.23 
189.12 
181.53 
186.78 
191.19 
182.39 
159.74 
175.43 
.. 157.84 
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56.38 
52.89 
49.19 


46.28 


49.57 


20.11 
19.47 
38.46 
18.82 
30.32 
19.86 
13.69 
19.85 
20.54 
24.53 
23.38 


33.76 
32.99 
38.43 
35.05 
33.31 
3527 
37.52 
36.89 
33.59 
36.79 


37.71 


17.07 
21.14 
19.68 
18.49 
13.46 
16.09 
20.09 
21.70 
18.40 


20.46 


50.87 
54.11 
51.69 
54.36 
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High Points 
THE ANTIQUARIAN’S CORNER 


The Antiquarian was recently digo; 

William S. Walsh’s fascinating e A eek aa r- t 
written in 1892; but he never got past the ies ai Curiosities 
There, in the section on anagrams, Walsh intimat 

ian days, the making of anagrams was part of the crore ae 
cal fencing. For instance, the Tory followers of Disras of politi. 
the redistribution of the letters of his name the words ur “ es 
To this, the Whigs, whose idol was Gladstone, retorted alles a 
with the anagram, “Idle airs!” But they did better with thle 
title Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, which they resolved into “Self 
fooled, can he bear it?” 

With Gladstone’s name, too, the Tories did better. They arrived 
at “G. leads not.” The best the Whigs could answer was “Doesn't 
lag.” However, they again showed some improvement when they 
used their leader’s full name—William Ewart Gladstone—for they 
came up with “A man to wield great wills.” 

Today the making of anagrams is an interesting pastime, but our 
modern anagrammatists’ have been given a mark to shoot at by their 
Victorian predecessors. Let any one try to do better with Florence 
Nightingale than “Flit on cheering angel!” or with William il 
pear’s than the modern-sounding “J ask me, has Will a peer? sii 

Come to think of it, if you wanted to anagrammatize Adolf 
for a fanily magazine Uke High P ae 


or materia] in 


oints what better anagray 


you think of using Victorian spelling, than “Die, rat of has at 
So that you may get some fun out of it, the Amia a 0 

ranged ten words and their brilliantly apt anagarms eat any ° 

William S. Walsh) in two alphabetical columns. How = 


them can you match correcty? 


1. Astonomers O Go, nurse! 

2. Elegant g Into my arm 

3. French Revolution (0 Moon starers — 

4. Funeral O Nay, I repent it. 

5. Is pity love? g Neat leg 

6. Matrimony O Nine. thumps 

7. Penitentiary g Positively 

8. Punishment O Real fun 

9, Surgeon (] There we sat. i 
10. Swectheart O Violence, run forth 
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UGGESTIONS FOR WAR-TIME TEACHING— 


yATE 
Five right 
and ten for te 


good for chairmen, seven for teachers, 


(of antiquarian memory). 
M. N. 


is considered 
achers-in-training 


AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WAR-TIME TEACHING 


GUIDANCE 


By Adrian G. Gould. Chicago, Science Research 
(American job 


MATERIALS 


“, Public Health. : 
t (1700 Prairie Avenue), 1943. 48p. illus. 


series. Occupational monograph No. 35.) 60 cents. 
Describes the opportunities for work in public health and stresses the 
ublic health services in war or peace. 

t+ *& * * * 


Careers 
Associates 


importance of p 


‘VICTORY CORPS 


Victory Corps Reading List, Containing books, mainly recent, on issues of 
the war, preparation for military service, and activities on the home 
front. Chicago, National Council of Teachers of English (211 W. 68th 
St.) 1943. 16p. 10 cents single copy. 

_ Prepared for the National Council of Teachers of English in coopera- 

tion with the Newark School Librarians’ Ass’n. and the Newark Public 

Library, Max J. Herzberg, chairman, editorial committee. 


* +% + * * > 


POST-WAR PLANNING 


ar) and the People’s Peace. By Educational Policies Commission. 
e mn D. C., National Education Ass’n. of the United States and 
p merican Ass’n, of School Administrators, 1943. 59p. 10 cents. 
TE ee ~ toten oint program, by which, through the extension of 
mene o and the proper direction of this opportunity, substan- 
ions may be made toward peaceful and democratic ends. 


k» *& * * 8 


POST-WAR EDUCATION 


Educar; 
Coun ee the United Nations. A report of a joint commission of the 
Sic for Education in World Citizenship and the London Interna- 
3 ees, Washington, D. C., American Council on Public Affairs, 
p. $1. 


be a ae Prepared by a body of educator 

role of education in the post-war per 
“ation as suction and reconstruction, Re-educatio 
"tom 4 foundation for the post-war system, Our wor 
Ndations, 


şs meeting in England, dis- 
iod. Chapter headings in- 
n in enemy countries, Edu- 
k, Summary of 


E&E g 


> k kk * 8 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


Public Opinion in War and P 
eace, How America 
Analysis, by Harold D. Lasswell, Teaching i mae ob Their Mi 
mings. Washington, D. C., National Counc; a by Ho te 
National Ass’n. of Secondary School Pri 
in American life, Unit No. 14.) 30 cents. 68p. (Problems 
The analysis of the problem presents the basic 
of the teacher—the formation of public opinion, p 
discussion, etc. The teaching aids suggest methods 
adapt in preparing teaching units for a specific class 


information for 
Topaganda, techn 


the use 


her may 


,* * *x k k y% 


NEW U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS 


Training High-School Students for Wartime Service to Children. Wash 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1943. 60p (Schaal. Child, 
and the War Series, Leaflet No. 5.) 10 cents, ) ea 

Prepared to help administrators, teachers, and others interested in train- 

ing high-school Students for wartime service to children. Part I discusses 

ways in which a project may be organized and developed. Part II tells the 


story of Elkview, a hypotehtica] community in which such a training project 
is under way. 


* + k ek * x 
Meeting Children’s Emotional Disorders at School. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1943. 16p. (School Children and the War 

Series, Leaflet No. 6.) 5 cents. 

Those in charge of groups of children in wartime need to know how to 
Prepare children for emergencies in order to forestall the occurrence of emo- 
tional disturbances and to handle such disturbances wisely when they E 
occur. Group procedures suggested in this leaflet are treated under = 
following headings: 1. The classroom situation; 2. The school as 4 whole: 
3. Special activities during alerts; and 4. The prevention of panic. 

k k k k * * 


0. 

The Far East—Annotated Sources for Curriculum Materials. eae 
Arndt. Washington, U. S. Office of Education, 1943. 14p. P 

Free, -.< Recordings 

Material listed in the following categories: Bibliographies, Still pic- 


Chinese and United Nations’ songs, Annotated films, Film on and 
tures, War posters, Chinese and Japanese language textbooks, 
Other curriculum materials, 
+*+ +e + kx x J Libror 

An Annotated List of Periodicals on the Far East—For Teachers © Wash- 

ians. By Martha R. McCabe, in cooperation with C. O. iat 

ington, U. S. Office of Education, 1943. 9p. processed. ; dustria! 

A working list of periodicals dealing with education and altura pack 
socio-economic conditions, as well as with current affairs and ¢ 
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ND SUGGESTIONS FOR WAR-TIME TEACHING 
LS A 


yATERIA blisher, place, frequency of publication, and subscription 
Gives PU i 

grounds x k k * * * 

me Upon Public Schools. By Emery M. Foster 


War : 
Some Early E f aia h Washington, U. S. Office of Education, 1943. 


amın 
and a d. (Circular No. 218.) Free. 
13p. pia Trends in school enrollment, enrollment in selected regular 
Cates at in special courses based upon Army syllabi, changes in 
ro 


subjects, en chers, new teachers by level and subject, methods of filling 
number of tea emergency certificates, reasons for teachers leaving school 


ing positions be 
teaching 3 vl offered for unfilled positions, and rate of teacher turn-over. 
systems, 5e x * * kk * 


Guidance Books, 1942-43—A Selected Bibliography. By Walter J. Greenleaf. 
Washington, U. S. Office of Education, 1943. 13p. processed. (Misc. 


3059.) Free. . 
Current information for wartime counselors on military service, on 
civilian occupations carried on under wartime conditions, and on training 
opportunities open to men and women in uniform and to those not in service. 


* * * k k * 


NEW PUBLICATIONS OF OTHER AGENCIES 


Federal Security Agency. Office of Community War Services. Recreation— 
a Resource of War. Washington, Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Community War Services, 1943. 8p. Free. 


of Le ie oh “te communities in war areas meet the off-the-job needs 
lication, titled ee families, A digest of the Federal Security's pub- 
, ime—A War Asset for War Workers. 
k k k k k * 
Office of the Secretary of War. Civilian Personnel 


vision, Job Classification. What It Is, How It Works, What It Does 


F ' 
= You. Washington, War Department, April 1943. 19p. Illustrated. 
cessed. Free, 


US. War Department. 


Descr; è . 
Classify; es à the Job classification plan used by the U. S. Government in 
“Voice T) 4 * x * xk * 
1943 T Must Be Heard” Washington, War Relocation Authority, 
Cini P. Processed. Free. Supply limited. 
l . 
Neestry r extracts from statements, regarding Americans of Japanese 
Grew nd resident Roosevelt, Hon, Henry L. Stimson, Hon. Joseph C. 
other Government officials, 
ko k k k k k 


THE T 
4 « EACHER OF ENGLISH AND THE WAR SAVINGS PROGRAM 


Choo 
Crs =~ . War Bulletin”—Prepared by The National Council of Teach- 
States vo for the Education Section, War Savings Staff, United 


fasury Department, Washington, D. C. 
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HC PORTS wo 
Includes two units for high school English cl 


helpful, concrete suggestions for classroom activity, 
Copies available on request. 
* * © € & 4 
Recreation and Other Activities in the All- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1943, 39p. (Sche Washing. 
and the War Series, Leaflet No. 7). 10 cents. OO! Children 
Describes a recreational program supplementary to the 
activities, regular schoo] 
* * *& & & & 
An Annotated List of Inexpensive Books 
By Ruth A. Gray and C. O. Arndt. 
Education, 1943. 10p. Processed. Free. 


Prepared in order to Promote among teachers, students, 
a broader understanding of the history, life, and customs of 
of the Far East—Australia and New Zealand, China, India, 
Empire, and the Netherland Indies. 
t k * *& & & 
Inter-American Education Demonstration Centers—Report of Project, Janu- 
ary to June 1943. Washington, U. S. Office of Education, 1943. (In 
2 parts.) 20p. Processed. Free. 
A summary of a program carried on by the U. S. Office of Education 
in cooperation with the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs in 30 centers located in various parts of the United States, Part I 
places emphasis on evaluation by centers of their own activities. Part II 
points out trends and changes in emphasis in the inter-American programs 
developed by centers during the full period of their existence. nan 
suggestions for maintaining a program which will result in permanent Pa 
tudes of friendship toward the other American republics, and attempts 
look ahead toward future developments. 
t + * +k + 


NEW 16MM FILM 


al 
Battle For Oil—Two-reel sound film on one of our most important me 5 
resources and its role in modern war, Spectacular shots ~~ Ti the 
ous Russo-German tank battles waged on the Russian “e plants, 
Royal Air Force's deadly bombing of Germany’s synthetic Be oil has 
and of the sinking of the Bismarck emphasize how the battle war. Pro 
been one of the mainsprings of the offensive action in be for rental 
duced by the National Film Board of Canada, and availab caet plaza 
through the Educational Film Library Association, 45 Rocke 
New York City. 


ctober, 1943) 
asses as Well as Man 
y 


Day School Program 


and Pamphlets 0 


n the Fa 
Washington, hea 


U. S. Office of 


and librarians 
the countries 
the J apanese 


* + +% %4% 
of 


RADIO PROGRAM series 
For This We Fight, Saturday, 7:00-7:30 p, m. (NBC), is a ne eke A 
broadcasts produced by NBC's Inter-American University “zation of 
in collaboration with the Commission to Study the Organ 
62 





TEACHER TINTYPES 


ics from September through 
seth Century Fund. Topics ane 
d = seer with the domestic aspects of America’s postwar 
r dea 


sOME 


Peace an 
Novembe 


future. + * * * * + 


RECORDINGS 


: se, compiled by the Recordings Divi- 

Edwtional Recordings for Cnc on Education, 152 West 2nd St, New 

sion of the PE -page mimeographed booklet listing recordings avail- 

York City, is ed Complete information concerning title, subject-mat- 

able fop eho any price is given for each recording listed. Helpful 

Ces nada a subject index, with page references, and an appendix 
listing producers’ addresses. Price, fifty cents per copy. 


* * * *& * + 


JESSE GRUMETTE Abraham Lincoln High School 


SOME TEACHER TINTYPES 


THE SWEET YOUNG THING. That one so delicate could have 
survived the Scylla and Charybdis of examinations but proves that 
beauty yet has power to charm beasts. The department that has her 
is proud of the fact, and any new frock that she wears is of moment 
to both female and male co-workers, though for different reasons. 
Nor is it only adults who are charmed. The Sweet Young Thing 
is model to the girls and an object of undying passion to all the boys 
of her class. Even inanimate objects are affected. Indeed, when 
she walks down a corridor, the jaundiced walls lose a bit of their 
discolor and the faded pictures brighten under their dust. The very 
Hiding spruces up. It pulls in its paunchy stomach, sticks a _ 
ation in it’s button hole, and raising a rakish hat, says cheerily: 
°W are you, my dear?” 


THE EXAM-TAKER. Some men take to drink, some to PA 
“OME to religion; he to examinations. He is in a state of “a con 
erep “ration, knows all the dates of tests and types of ccm EG 
.“Plore a change in their schedule as if the World's go a eo 
'nvolyeq, He studies not for pleasure but for use, anc a 
Use at that: will it help him pass the exam? He ponn ai ies 
and has at his tongue’s end such minutiae as a balanced n 


ngap ffer a com- 
Bards. ass a judgment on esthetics 1n his presence he will set his 
"eat on man or God, no matter how profound, an 63 
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HIGH POINTS 


i 
face glum as if to say, “All this is well an 
appear on part A or part B of the Hum 


[Octobe 

» 1943 
d good, but Will this m | 
Pty-Dumpty exam?” = 


T IN T. The Teacher-in-Training is neither stud 
but is expected to have the humility of one and the isci 

the other. No wonder then that she achieves the ee ‘ha 
first and the shallowness of the second. Presumab| emt te 
be initiated into the mysteries of pedagogy by DEED B jidi 3 
she is soon transformed into a slavey, and serves a M en 
She cuts green wood, hauls insipid water, and cleans littered i 
Is she poor of performance, she is shunted from floor to flo pis 
to the basement, and so out of the building. If, in her Faas = 
she proves good at work, her reward is an increased a, 
Should she still be successful, she rises to a substitute’s status. De. 
partmental heads thereupon lose all compunction. Our heroine gets 
a teacher’s full program, takes over such tasks as older colleagues 
have long wished to ditch, and finally becomes an acting head of 
the whole place in all but salary and respect. 


€nt nor teacher 


THE HIGH MARKER. Earth has no valleys for him: all is 
mountain or table land. Not that he loves elevation; rather that he 
fears depths. On his scales of judgment, a pupil’s saddened face 
outweighs a sad enough brain. Thus, he is hard put to it to main- 
tain distinctions in excellence and, like an untutored girl, must cap 
a superlative with another. To mark his students is the bane of his 
term’s work. For he must make a decision and yet avoid complaint 
about it the next day. It follows that he is a nuisance to fellow 
teachers. For one thing, his vagaries destroy student illusion as to 
the infallibility of ratings. For a second, his undue leniency brings 
disrepute to those colleagues whose marks are balanced. Y a 
High Marker will not lend himself to moderation. Perhaps he r 
no choice. May not his generosity be but a catching up with = e 
ness denied him in his own past? Be that as it may, he 15 aa ita 
indulgent father to his pupils, and it is part of his punishmen 


et the 


n the 
he arouses more resentment with some triflng severity tha 
Browbeater with the deepest of cruelty. 

; jush 4 
THE PHILOSOPHER. His meckness becomes him as P the 


tself of detail, 


jewel. Unlike the Professor making an end in m and others ma 


Philosopher seeks to organize material so that h 
64 














auetic ACHIEV i 
ARIT d fully. He is not content with treadmilling a field, 
jve wisely an ll that is pertinent to his purpose. The 


word for a J 
put ranges ns er, the mechanic, the craftsman, the vagabond, the 


; rm ; a ; 
gilor, the fa the artist—all are his familiars. When not with them 


business n yecconesoonds with them. His questions are ineluctable: 
ae you done? What are you doing? What will you do? 
Wha 


Have you realized yourself and your work so that man will accept 

h as they do food and water? The Philosopher co-ordinates the 
vers he gets and suggests still further questions. Lucky the 
deat who come in contact with him: they have days that are 
sunned and nights that are starred. In his presence, pettiness minces 
out, parochialism limps off, and ignorance slinks away baffled. Boys 
and girls grow mature not because of pressure but because of devel- 
opment. The Philosopher is truly the friend of those who wish to 
learn, the guide to all who aspire. 

Max CosMAN A Samuel J. Tilden High School 


ARITHMETIC ACHIEVEMENT AND RELATED MATHEMATICS 


) Related Mathematics as a required course for all pupils who had 

ne than two years of regular mathematics was introduced into 
i high schools in the spring term of 1943. Its purpose was to 

aas the proper quantitave background for the study of the vari- 
P Pre-induction war courses. 

Sen ei was the one of the major ingredients of this new 

ig In the tentative syllabus of the course appeared this note 
0 teachers. | 


“E , l 
written. £ esson should provide for some arithmetic drill, mental or 
gain s ONE by remedial work which the class needs in order to 

Pronciency, This information might be obtained from a diagnostic 


test j i ĉe 

arithmetic Given at the beginning of the term.” . 
Writer's “sent article is a report of a statistical study made in the 
and after 4 Col of the arithmetic achievement of its pupils before 


Maties Co “IT exposure to the first term of the new Related peed 
king th urse. There were eight classes and 256 pupils, all am 
l 3l ta ~ course in this school. The reader, however, will find ed 
ls becaue, "Ported on in the statistical tables which follow. ; z 
at the ie those pupils who took the diagnostic e a aa 
“aistical or ng and at the end of the term were considered | 


Udy. Because of late entrance, 


some pupils missed 
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4CHIEVEMENT ——— 


in its lowest terms. 


I 
the te agit INTS 
st at the beginning. Because o „piTHMET!C 


Ctobey 
, l ‘ 
943) 5 to a common fraction 


the test at the end. Th f absence S 
e end. Ihe two groups th » SOME Pupils m; E 

groups. ‘This is important. PS that are compared k > Missed 21. al is the sum of 10 and 8. 

Owing to the lack of a good stand di © identica A What is the product of 12 and 3. 

: o ‘ ardı a 40. 
i ma arithmetic, * a home made test a computational su | 24. Find aa eai of 1, 4, 7, 8. 
pupils difficulties. S used to determi ty m i M a ft. 3 inches take 2 ft. 9 inches. 
me the 26, From DSi oot of 64? 


What is the square r 


The questions in thi 
is test ar 
e reproduced below. ves a distributon of scores upon the first ad- 








E i 
p pr pai The table Bee E mr 
| T EEDE Eag aaie 38 ministration of the test at the beginning of the term. 
SN ent 579 
yA ee oe oe ee a ee D 2694 DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES BEFORE EXPOSURE TO 
| | a TN: ah 5 Rearen - MATHEMATICS 
By SUDA eraen 53 Sora Kamber ee — 
hot nee l 3 
3. Multiply ........ : 2 
PTs Aa 568 l 6 2 
eee 203 7 2 
gai 8 4 
4. Divide oios... 1651725 Eoo A : 
5. Arrange in a column ant willl | A 
add 4.25, 12., 1. ; 
6. Subtract 273 from 5, fe 7: - 
- Multiply ........ 
AEON serereeese Sailka 1250 13 À 
E T PEES N ae .045 14 . 
8 
Cp 15 
O DAVIE eoni )216 "i 1 
ea. US n k 
a aes 1/3 20 
eecesvee 19 
10. Find the value of 3⁄4 + 1 i n 
11. Find the value of 3% — 1 m 21 
12. Find the value of 2/3 X % 18 
13. Find the value of 6 + 34 = 10 
14. Find the value of % => 6 7 4 
15. Multiply ........... 2% by 2% an l 
16. Change ¥ to a decimal. a l 
17. Write 2/3 as a per cent. = g 
18. Write .6 as a per cent. 191 
19, Change 25% to a common fraction in its lowest terms. Total smes 191' 
20. Write 314% as a decimal. Median Score 17.1 
: ah ESE, ARES urntionns 
* A committee of mathematics chairmen and teachers undef a art it may be i majani i 
of Dr. Wrightstone of the Bureau of Reference, Researc we? n Arith- ficult exa of interest to the reader to learn that the five most 
is now at work on the construction of a suitable standardized al, and 26 mples in order of difficulty were questions 20, 18, 8, 
metic Computation, The test may be ready by February 
67 
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TIGH 

The n i . POINTS 

191 pu Tet a §ives the distribution of s 

Puls too the Same test after their cores When 

ated Mathematics. “Xposure to a ter aa 
0 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES AFTER Expos 
RELATED MATHEMATICS p 
Score (number Right) 


3 Fr equencies 
4 1 
5 0 
6 0 
7 0 
8 0 
9 l 
10 ] 
11 1 
12 4 
13 2 
14 2 
15 : 
16 ; 
17 5 
18 7 
19 10 
20 10 
21 10 
22 18 
23 20 
24 21 
25 33 
26 24 
27 y 
Total, cc 191 
Median Score ......--- 23.0 
Mean SCOE saccacevenoe 22.3 
si ; f : ve and 4 rise 
The reader will note a rise of 5.4 in the median sco 
of 5.2 in the mean score. of improve 


But even more significant in revealing the amount = 
ment in arithmetic that was brought about as a result © e pupil 
to Related Mathematics is the next table. This shows upil’s Pe 
relative improvement as a per cent. A word as to pf Ma pi 
cent of improvement is obtained might be in order. I pas succé 
a score of 15 the first time and 21 the second time, he 
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ON BY AGE 
an additional 6 examples right out of a possible 12 exam- 


; in j 
A gar his improvement is 50 per cent. 
pe RELATIVE IMPROVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC AFTER EXPOSURE TO 
RELATED MATHEMATICS 
Improvement in Per Cent Frequency 
Retrogressions r. 
1-9 1 
10-19 8 
20-29 16 
30-39 18 
40-49 | 22 
50-59 19 
60-69 23 
70-79 20 
80-89 28 
90-99 4 
100 16 
Total ...#.. 191 


The fact that there are 10 pupils who made a poorer score the 
second time is not surprising. In any group of pupils, there are 
bound to be a few unpredictable ones. However in most of these 
aie the second score was only slightly below the first score. If 
Obs these 10 CESES of retrogression, the median improvement 
i : per cent. This is the most significant and encouraging revela- 

n the present study, 

to s ‘i every reason to believe that these results are not peculiar 
dm T where this study was made but are typical of all 
presentin es ay also be presumed that with greater experience in 
taking me this course, particularly in handling the type of pupil 
result į y course, even greater improvement in arithmetic may 
ee] hes S future, For the present, teachers of mathematics should 
jeri artened in the knowledge that the course in Related Mathe- 

CSi bearing fruit. 

“NJAMIN BRAVERMAN Seward Park High School 


PERSONALITY GUIDANCE 


wa e being more than all else to me...” says John Galsworthy. 
anting that the child meets life as a whole personality, does it 


n 
f follow that emotional and spiritual guidance must move closely 
69 
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IGH Porn TS 


idance jp 
S, toda 


ectual training? Gy 
York High Schoo] 
l flutter their wi 


“tober 1943) 


consciously, And 


argaret Farrel] Pants breathless], i 
= to talk with you. This is important. What mat he 
. 0: f 
eggy James sidles u ng with a cautiously whis 


pered, “Will you ta 
nd Catherine 


O’Hesen agrees, “Well, that’s what I thought but I wanted to h 
ear 


you say so,” the prefect begins to think that this sacred 
be approached from a simple and practical side. iii: 


THE HOME ROOM PERIOD: 


In Girl’s Commercial High 
School, where every prefect is officiall 


y a guidance director and so 
ntal well being of her forty 
ussion play a large part in the 


urs approximately once a week 
and marks the interval between classes when a third of the school 


assembles in the auditorium, and the others gather in their prefect 
Classes. Here, as in Green Mansions, “There are notes and cries 
familiar as thie crowing of the cock, and as we listen, the idea ts 
suggested that the place is frequented by a tribe of troubadour da 
keys save, perhaps, for that low note, repeated at intervals, thin = 
mournful and full of mystery—uttered by a little cuii A 5 
presumably to have a name.” And so, it is the prefect’s job to eii 
her group, to find the child with the problem and help her to so ma 

Here, also, the student has a chance to talk out her Or small 
and eventually to make ethical evaluations in pg polaina z 
The age old fascination of explaining life begins in ado cer ane 
the school should be an aid to the young person in wor 
philosophy in terms of her own needs. 


se dis- 
PERSONALITY DISCUSSION LEADERS. Many A Dis- 
cussions in Girl’s Commercial are led and directed by é Directo". 
cussion Leaders who, in turn, are guided by a S ih gen are 
These girls, drawn from the sixth, seventh, and or thus having 
elected into office by members of their own grade. imade welcome 
the sanction of student votes, they are recognized an 
when they visit the Home Rooms, monthly 


It is part of the training of these leaders that they 
70 


hold 








[DAN CB 
re gings wi the presidents and personality representatives of 
„de meetings W? It is, then, that they decide on eth r a mr 
the Home aged of social conduct to be ac ey : aw 
for discussion, 5 to be assumed. No one listening can dou as 
desirable a es eneration nor yet that “the truest vision 1s he 
lsat ous who are more in want of it than any generat 
being 9} : 


has mf ae the Leaders establishing a closer relationship with 
Thus, W 


ration and liveliness of discus- 
Smee ty anc crs orsilems later at the Home Room 
a hae Leaders like to feel important. They a 2 -n 
out conclusions for themselves. They learn by doing. But w e 
the morning of the appointed day-arrives and they are about to try 
their wings, they become what every group of girls the world over 
becomes: shy, hesitant, eager for encouragement. And so, as always, 
they are at the mercy of the prefects. Their wisdom, their gener- 
osity, and understanding of the objectives in no small measure are 
responsible for the success of this project. The job is no gift of 
the angels when the prefect is indifferent to them. How gratefully 


and shiny-eyed the story is told, when they can say, “Oh, Miss 
vin helped us a lot.” 


A DISCUSSION. The following discussion was held last term 
among a group of seniors: 


Leader 1: “When Alfred Lunt played the lead in Reunion in Vienna, 
he said, ‘There is not 


hese hk hing I need so much as nourishment for my self 
eem. Now we find in all walks of life people needing help, needing 
nourishment for thei 


L Praise, one to her father’s. 
ms cader 2; “Isn't it so that many 
attractive because of their egos?” 


are 3 waits a moment for class. No one says anything. She goes 
Mightiness oe that George Washington asked for the title, His 
called, 4g. the President of the United States; Columbus wished to be 
in the yaga of the Ocean and Viceroy of India; and Mrs. Lincoln, 
Py a ite House, screamed at Mrs. Grant, ‘How dare you be seated 
3 ge ri until I invite your” 
[der 1 takes over: “Who can tell of instances here in school where 


Birls 
ene seemed most unpleasant because they have forced their per- 
ities upon the rest of the class?” 


very prominent people seem slightly 
w 
d 
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Girl in first row: Describes Senior in her En 
do all the talking. “Is that an example?” 
Girl in fourth seat: 
who is always arguing s 


Ctober 1943) 


glish clas 
S who w 
ants to 


, She Says, 
What about Mary Blank Fas 
sk o that the lesson is constantly bets History Class 
Girl tn the back of the room: “Who wants to hear ah nl 
friends every morning in P, T.?” Class laughs as > “a Gloria’ boy 
Leader 1 takes hold: “Did you ever hear that People Aa n 
sate themselves for things they haven't got by tryi TR 


; ng t i 
When you realize that, doesn’t it make you feel leds: a Kii 
them?” adly 


compen. 
Portant? 
towards 
Girl in the back of the room: “You mean Gloria really hasp 
friends? She has, though; I saw one. He brought her +p. a 
morning.” eo 


Leader 1: “Well, not exactly that. She may not h 
like an attractive home or interested parents or 
marks in school. But suddenly she gets a boy friend and so she makes 
a lot out of him. She kind of boosts herself through having him.” 


First leader jumps in: “It’s what our teacher calls an attention getting 
device.” i , 

“So we decided that maybe Alfred Lunt wasn’t just fooling, and that 
it is very important that we give people appreciation for the things they 
do.” 

Leader 2: “Yes, but I think it works two ways. How can we make 
ourselves more attractive and win real admiration? I mean how can 


we, here in this room, make people like us so that we, in turn, shall be 
satisfied ?” 


ave had other things, 


The class decided to list things on the black board, each a 2 
be taken up and discussed at length, at a future date. The fo 


ing 


ere ip 
CHARM SCHOOL. From the very beginning, the girls v o 


list was compiled : 


. to date 
1. Follow the news of the day so that you will be more UP 


and interesting. 
2. Look your very best at all times. 
3. Learn to tell a good story. 


4, Be more interested in what the other person says 
you want to say. 


than in what 


5. Make the other girl seem important. 

6. Look happy. 

7. Say only nice things, and don’t argue too much. 
8. Develop a voice like Madeleine Carroll’s. 





She mightn’t get good 


YIDANCE 





G 
perSONALI TY nizing a group under the rather dubious title of a 
were active in pm quite consciously used, however, to intrigue 
Charm ae “balding up their health and good looks, and devel- 
the unwary in ikon narsonsiities. 
sping more = dred seniors and juniors who applied for member- 

x j mii themselves to specific requirements of hygiene and 
p z and accepted standards of social behavior. They indi- 
ame to improve and a willingness to keep an open mind to 
s suggestions made at meetings by the guest speakers and the 
faculty director. 

And so it was that there was an alive and receptive audience when 
Baroness Schiller, skin expert from Helena Rubenstein’s Salon, chose 
Rita and Catherine from their midst, and explained the principles of 
make up, highlighting their good points and playing down their bad 
features. There was spontaneous applause the day that Emile, 
bair stylist from Rockefeller Center, took round-faced little Mary 
and created an eye-fooling illusion before their eyes. Interestingly 
enough, it was Elinor Ames, well known authority on form and 
manners, who drew the largest crowd and the most animated dis- 
ssion. On Wednesday afternoons, over one hundr 


and manoeuvred the intricate steps of the rumba, th 
of six lessons, under 


the Arthur 


ed girls tangoed 
roughout a series 
the direction of four very able young men from 
girls weleo tpa Studio. And it was with great delight that the 
to us th a members of the American Theatre Wing who came 

rough the planning of Miss Helen Brooks, leading lady of 


rsenic r “e a 
arti ond Old Lace, and cochairman of The American Youth in 
"ume Movement. 


T 
mp AMERICAN YOUTH IN WARTIME MOVEMENT. This 
Gre tog ‘ome se i make actresses out of our children. “There 
°€s hope med already, Miss Brooks says with a knowing smile. It 
into the sth iron out some of the problems that the war has brought 
Ve im “aes and settlement houses; to give an outlet to the caii 
to tate os many whose homes have felt the brunt of the i ar: 
Main j ihe imaginations of the restless, give them enue ` 
ventur school and prevent their roaming the streets in saire L OE 
©. It is a noble work, born of the enthusiasm, generosit) 
ion that have always marked the theatrical world, And 


Te 


n . 
Social vis 
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ES e € Ww . ._* . G r Commercial of Pa- 
: ; : ing tha y f trig © has followed the activities in Girl’s 
trigued with the idea that personality was a fluid a e he | a Peardon, star of Junior Miss, and Grace Koppen, stage and 
be shaped and trained. And it was only a short time | 
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radio actress, can doubt that it has color 
to be the first school with which The Wing had sog 
added responsibility and satisfaction in its Contact, we 


conti 
DOROTHEA I. GREENE ntinued suc 


: Cess, 


High School 


DEMOCRACY IN GUIDANCE 


In the April, 1943 edition of H igh Points, Da : 
r , » Dan Cal ties 
is dead. He died for his count man arte, Billy 


ry far from home.—Bill 
Evander with the rest of them —He was one of a Makena kr 4 
l ye : ne 
to a Guidance Counselor who, giving him ten minutes, a the, 


unfair because, statistically, 
others in his grade.” 

I was such a Guidance Counselor. My students were three’s when 
first they came under my care. As a beginner in guiding (or attempt- 
ing to guide) such a large group, I was appalled at the nature of 
the task before me. How could I ever know these young people as 
individuals? And how would it be possible to guide intelligently 
without knowledge? During that first year, I did all the jobs assigned 
to a counselor; issued admit slips to the absentees, sent for and in- 
terviewed parents of truants and failing ppils, coaxed, threatened, 
cajoled, punished or encouraged the weak brothers and sisters as the 
case seemed to warrant. Also the records,—so many records, a 
even dreamed about them. At the end of the first year, my pene 
became five’s and were promoted to morning session. They pe 
growing up and I had scarcely a bowing acquaintance with oe 
majority of them. I knew very few of the best students, Ee 7 
none of those of average ability and apparently had made lit rapidly 
gress in reforming the worst. It looked as though I was 
becoming a failure myself. Something had to be done. 
THE PLAN. During the first week of the new term, ere 
fifth term class was assembled in the auditorium. There W 


tol 
a thousand of them. I presented my problem to them, poss 


. á was 
she couldn’t give the same time to the 


the entire 
about 
them 
ible 


how I felt about guiding students I did not know and how dition 
it seemed to be to become better acquainted under present € met 
and wondered what could be done. I told them I felt aah J prob 
bers of a democracy, ought to have some say in settling g ea ders 
lems. The following plan was then presented for their © _ elect 
tion. Each of the twenty-five classes in the fifth ter 
74 . 
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Ce TTE 
the home room teacher. These 
a Fi ncil. 

residen! TT it be the active members of a Fifth Term “ 
esidents a id be held at which class and grade pro ems 
addition to the active members, there might 
; embers composed of members from each ag rei 
pe assoc Á resident or elected by the class as they desired. 
pointed imale Id change at each meeting so every one would 
Thet mere nity g a meeting of the Council. The 


tunity of attendin a 
have an ee barre a tl have all the privileges of the Council 


The plan was put to a vote and over- 
first meeting was set for the following 


acy IN GUIDA 
ho would be approved by 


associate me 
except the right to vote. 
whelmingly carried. The 


week. 


FIRST MEETING. Only class presidents attended the first meet- 
ing as plans had to be submitted and voted upon and only they could 
vote. They elected a President, Vice-president, Corresponding Sec- 
retary and Recording Secretary. It was suggested that more could 
be accomplished if committees were formed. By this time, they 
were beginning to feel very important and the idea of perhaps miss- 
ing something was more than they could bear so the idea of com- 
mittees was voted down. They were to be so very democratic that 
‘very one was to have a say on every question! During that term, 
meetings were held bi-weekly and were well attended by the class 
sna but one and all found it difficult to arouse enough interest 
held che to have students anxious to attend a meeting that was 
enough ie school. The burning question then was how to arouse 
their i and school interest so students would want to have 
carded y = bagi affairs. Plans were suggested, discussed and dis- 
they kre en some Suggested a Party. Of course, being the age 
Party wag 5 party was just the thing! Meeting after meeting that 
where sh TAi what kind of a party should it be, when and 
listie a dit be held? That was the burning question of the day. 
ikesi was slow but interest grew rapidly. l The presidents = 
Spirit w s after suggestion given them by their classmates. Class 
bets “a flickering to life. Then one day Mrs. F. came to see me. 
Operate aan talked about a prospective party. The F's owned and 
aught a skating rink. If the fifth term class, of which their 
Ai “T was a member, wanted a skating party, they would turn 
"ink over to the class for an entire afternoon at a nominal fee. 

© Plan was accepted by the Council with thanks, and that question 
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aaa at Ss PO 
was settled. During 
their party. Mr. and 
attendance and all wer 


INTS [Oc 
` ob 
Christmas week, the Fifth Ter Er, 1943) 


Mrs. F. were chaperons, there Class helg 


e enthusiastic about the „as a lar 
n grand ge 
had. From that date, the spirit of the class seemed es they haq 
by themselves they had initiated, planned and ange. A] 


. Carried out 
a grade project with no help or hinderance from Hi} te Successful] 


Fifth Term was their class. acher! The 
LAST MEETING. At the last meeting in 
arose whether or not to continue the Council. 
unanimously that it must continue. 
moved that they take stock of what had 
had been their shortcomings during the first term of the Council. All 
agreed that too much time had been wasted because there had been 
no planned program for the term. Also that it would have been 
much better had they had committees at work. Some lessons had 
been learned and I felt that they were making progress. 


January, the question 

The members voted 
Then one of the Presidents 
been accomplished and what 


THE COUNCIL WORKS. During the sixth, ‘seventh and eighth 
terms the Council continued to function and more and more occupied 
an important place in grade affairs. Three committees, Program, 


Social and Publicity were formed each term. The president ap- 


pointed the members and chairman of each. Every president ail 
member of at least one committee. All functioned successiu 
The Program Committee particlarly, under an able chairman Ne 
is now on desert manuevers somewhere in Texas) did a a J thé 
They introduced the Council to the School and the ne 
Council. They decided that students should know more 19 = = 
their school and teachers. They invited Faculty Members to ee 
them. The teachers were most gracious and gave of a = fel 
generously. Not one who was asked to speak refuse iks They 
very grateful to them for their illuminating and inspiring knowledge 
were instrumental in arousing a deep love of school and isa pupils. 
of what we in the High Schools are trying to do for to help in 
Teachers were thought of as friends who were OEE and gitls: 
various ways to make better men and women of e ing together 
Their problems were our problems and we were all wor 


1S 
: iss CUN 

to find a solution, or at least to try to find a solution. m an 

the dean of girls talked about some of the deans’ pro r, Bow’ 

plained why certain rules and regulations were necessary: 
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| ae 
eae G.O.; Dr. Brophy who at that time 
chool cafeteria ; Mr. Cahill, Counselor on Col- 
ae nts; Miss Lang, our Placement Counselor 
age Entrance ho was in charge of senior activities; Mr. a 
Dr. Here ot i the senior year book; Mr. Murphy, our Custodian, 


th a: vitati 4 ere always 
wt : i accepted invitations to speak. The talks w ys 
> i with opportunity given for questions, discussion, and sug 
informa 


students felt themselves to be a vital part of a large 
gestions. These stud tion, Instead of being ordered to obey rules 
and important J ae 4 eing consulted about the management of 
and —* H Council members always reported back to their 
oe and told about the meetings, the entire grade was eae 
At many of the meetings, the students made suggestions abou i 
conduct of some school activity. Often these suggeshons VER GYS 
and were adopted. Our associate membership grew. It became 
increasingly less difficult to persuade pupils to stay after school for 
a meeting. Things were being discussed in which they were inter- 
ested. At times there were so many present that we had to move 
from our regular room to a larger one. Teachers were not the only 
ones to address our meetings. When the class elections were to be 
held, the candidates spoke before the Council and gave their quali- 
fcations for office. In some cases, it was a trying ordeal for they 
vere asked many questions some of which their previous record 
made it difficult to answer. Candidates for office in the G.O. also 
Spoke at our meetings. At many of the meetings, students from 
other grades would appear and ask if they might sit in and listen. 
de were always welcome. The day the Senior President, unin- 
Tel and unannounced, appeared to visit, and was persuaded to 
ii to the not yet seniors, was a Great Day. And when he told 
ci iya the Student Council was a wonderful organization the Coun- 

embers were Proud! 


a he Grade Council during fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth terms 


as no great work, Nothing of note was accomplished. Nothing 


‘a charge Ot © 


an “ven attempted that has not been done by thousands of teachers 


Councilors everywhere, It was just one counselor’s attempt to 

hee a little better the Billy’s, John’s, Mary’s and Ann’s among the 

waa Who look to us for guidance so we may continue to say 

n all Sincerity “We have done our best for the boys and girls that 
e to us” 


MABEL aa Evander Childs High School 
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MO T 
TIVATING THE CIVICS LESSON IN VO 
HIGH SCHOOL CATIONAL 


T was in December, 1940. We wer 
Bill to teach the process of lawmaking, í 
= rae T Rose volunteered the then curre "Ee 
an t- a f 7 the Atlantic Ocean. Robert, m i 
i ae si e a plumber. What do I care Sexe hee a 

Robert yas right! He did a: 

! e di 
consequently he was not farene "ed ee ry ens 


c6 . š n 
Atlantic Ocean” because the lesson had not be he the 


= 6c : a i en moti 
of course, a motivation” to which a Majority res ri s Oh, 
used. Still, for Robert, it was n ponded had been 


made to identify himself with the aim of the lesson 
But you say, this bill was front page news ) 
misa.. knew about it. Even peoples of Terei 
assurance that It wil coman the suri nee DE Dema is a 
student first realizes the relatio hi ee , on hive nik 
diae tte a e tee teams A P —— himself and the news 
San- Vena Maen pic. equate y motivated, the topic of 
, nimated learning activity. (See Illustra- 
tion below.) 
Nor will it avail to tell the pupil that the topic is going to be 
interesting or valuable. Motivation must go beyond the arousal of 
casual or sporadic interest. Basically, it must appeal to some in- 
stinctive drive so that the pupil identifies himself with the purpose 
of the lesson. To motivate, the teacher must arouse within the 
pupil a desire to do and a purpose in doing which creates a force 0° 
drive to sustain activity to the established goal. 


using the uy. 
When Robert end Lease 


Everyone in the 
gn countries were 


TECHNIQUES OF MOTIVATION. How is the civics teacher 


to arouse such interest? First, an effective will to learn em - 
roused if successful learning is to take place. Utilize the ae 
natural interests and instincts to create a Motive to learn. mr 
every action on the part of the pupil, even misbehavior, ee 
motive back of it. Motives are personal and individual gt A 
at work when the pupil comes to school. The teacher must an 
these motives, the pupil’s background, his attitudes, pee r 
appreciations in order that they can be advantageously ail 
material in the course of study. 


Second, create real life situations when presen 
78 


ting the le 





potiváT 


ot motivated. He had not been’ 


—— 
—— 


situation is one which he regards as having 
e in his life. Therefore, the bearing which 
meaning ĉ has on his general life concerns must be made appa 
ting school work with something that happens outside 
uae nil not do. This was what we did when we connected 


elle h the Lend-Lease Bill. 
the proc 


Ono and significanc 


f lawmaking wit 


ES. The vocational school pupil’s primary 
m is his trade. Robert wanted to be a plumber. This was his 
wal for attending this particular school. To him, other school 
soit inconsequential if not immaterial. To secure his interest 
some stronger immediate motive must replace or further activate 
those already present. (See Illustrations, below.) Certain devices, 
organizing the class into Houses of Congress, possess intrinsic moti- 
vation and provide effective learning. Similarly with special meth- 
ods, a project on criminal court procedure arouses intense interest: 
Much material remains, however, which cannot be covered by analo- 
gous situations. To teach it effectively, the motivation must have: 

l. A Motive—which will immediately command complete atten- 

tiveness and receptivity for 

2. The Motivation Proper—which activates a desire within the 

pupil to consummate the goal. 

The effectiveness of the Motivation Proper will be directly pro- 
portional to the effectiveness of the Motive. In vocational school, 
the teacher meets a group of students who have just left their shops, 
related shops, gym, etc., where their “real” life interests were inter- 
rupted by the necessity of attending the civics class. Thus in every 
ee below, a precedent motive is used to create proper ae 
Proce ven in those cases where the motivation 1s intrinsic in t x 
is likel re, drama, a motive is essential. Otherwise, the civics peri 

y to become “amateur hour” rather than a learning situation. 


pRIMARY MOTIV 


Illustrations 
L TOPIC: Waser: Deseouat. i 
MOTIVE: “What trade are you learning in your shop?” (to students 


of various shops.) i 
MOTIVATION: “Suppose we were ordered by the mayor to handle 


our own waste disposals. What would we have to do? How could 
your shop help?” 


2. TOPIC: VOTING 


MOTIV E: Secure blank Register of Voters’ Books, etc. from Board 
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of Elections. Convert class into “poll,” by posting: 


Registry Meets Here” signs, E.D. Maps (also only Board of 
Party Enrollment Ballot and pages of the Registration ne of 
OR.) 


“How many have seen such signs? Where?” 

“When will you be able to vote?” 

“Would you like to register exactly as the voters do?” 
MOTIVATION: Appoint registration clerks who will actual 


ister those who “fulfill” qualifications. If “qualify” will y i 
acting clerk. Pupil’s turn to register decided by ability to E a 


the props, viz “Party Enrollment Ballots,’ etc. 


3. TOPIC: Hovusinc 

MOTIVE: Post pictures of slums and housing developments. (Obtain 
from U. S. Housing Authority.) 
“What would a person in your trade require in a decent home?” 
(To an Electrical student.) 
“What would a person in your line require?” (To a Heating and 
Sanitation student.) Direct similar questions to students of Cook- 
ing, Household Arts, Drafting, Woodworking, etc. 

MOTIVATION: Pointing to picture of dilapidated “slum” homes: 
“Are these decent houses?” 
“What business is it of yours if I live in such a house?” 


4. TOPIC: Process or LAWMAKING 
Assignment: Come to class prepared to advocate an “improve- 
ment” in your shop routine, hours, etc. Proposals passed by the 
TWO civics classes and approved by the teacher or repassed over 
his “veto” to be sent to Principal. 

MOTIVE: Call on 3 Auto shop students for propo 
Metal students. 

MOTIVATION: “How many more have suggestions for 
the Sheet-Metal shop? The Auto shop? 
“How can we give fair consideration to every 


sals, then 3 Sheet- 


a ” 
“improving 


Auto shop proposal 
class for examina 


yet bring only the best one before the whole her, “The 
tion?” (Organize one class into “The Senate’, e 3 dents to 
House”. Teacher to act as “President”. Encourage StU 
seek out members of other class and lobby.) iy 8 chool 
Henry H. C. POLIAKOFF McKee Vocational High 
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